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Iif  this  second  volume  we  pursue  still  further  the  gen- 
eral subject  of  the  intellect,  completing  the  analysis  of 
the  Second  Class  of  intellectual  states,  viz,  those  of  in- 
ternal origin.  The  direct  examination  of  the  mind  will 
be  then  interrupted,  for  a  number  of  pages,  by  an  inqui- 
ry into  LANOUAOE.  This  inquiry  will  be  succeeded  by  an 
examination  of  the  second  great  Division  of  the  mental 
states,  including  the  subordinate  classes  of  Emotions  and 
Desires,  and  constituting  the  Sentient  nature  of  man,  in 
distinction  from  the  intellectual.  Having  finished  this 
part  of  the  Work,  nothing  will  remain  to  be  said,  but  to 
give  some  account  of  the  various  forms  of  Disordered 
mental  action.  There  will  be  added,  however,  an  instruc- 
tive Appendix  on  the  Varieties  of  intellectual  character, 
taken  from  one  of  the  recent  publications  of  Mr.  Stewart. 
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REASONING. 


§.  1.  T%t  reoioning  power  a  iTuree  of  new  idiot. 

l^B  are  next  to  consider  the  reatoning  power,  which 
is  also  one  of  the  distinct  sources  of  interna!  Icnowledge. 
For  our  knowledge  of  this  lE&culty  itself,  we  are  in- 
debted to  Consciousness,  as  was  remarked  at  §.  i20.  **The 
names  of  all  intellectual  powers  and  operations  are  expres- 
sive of  the  subjects  of  our  conscioushess.  Among  oth- 
ers, the  terms,  thinking,  attending,  remembering,  com- 
paring, judging,  abstracting,  reasoning,  imagining,  Slc.\ 
Although,  therefore,  we  may  say  with  no  want  of  proprie- 
ty, that  consciousness  gives  us  a  knowledge  of  the  mental 
acts  inyolved  in  any  process  of  reasoning,  yet  that  process 
is  of  itself  a  source  of  new  views,  of  new  ideas,  of  new 
knowledge. 

Nor  is  this  a  novel  doctrine.  It  was  proposed  by  some 
of  the  Greek  philosophers ;  it  was  advocated  by  the  learn* 
ed  Cudworth  ;  and  has  been  proposed  and  maintained  by 
more  recent  writers  both  in  France  and  England.  A  per- 
son proves,  for  instance,  by  a  train  of  reasoning,  that  the 
vertical  or  opposite  angels  are  EQUAL,when  two  strait  lines 
cross  each  other.  Now  in  this  case,  the  train  of  reasoning 
evidently  gives  rise  to  the  notion  of  equality.  It  is  true, 
that  we  may  have  this  notion  or  feeling,  when  there  are 
only  two  objects  compared  together,  and  when  there  is 
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or  rdaiiTe 

M  aiiOv  wkcB  there  are  oom- 

biaed  9t!U  of  jadgaoit ;  tkal  k  to  nj,  whco  tkere  is  m 

imccv  of  fCBMHugw— Mr.  Sicnrt,(nikK.  Esays^Fini, 

Ck.  in,)  km  tJuf  icHork ;  -WkM  Locke  celb  agreemeDts 

vUck  eo  aoakw  CHi  he  giiea  ;  ead  of  which  Uie  origin 
thuefoieJie  icininl  to  noWjOrcording  to  Locke's 
doctrioe.'" — Xor  are  other  weighty  authorities  want- 
DeGcraBdo,(/k  fa  GemmUmia  CmumUaamMy)  aher 
hiAJbig  op  to  TieWythal  the  Jodgmeot  or  refafipe  stiggestiim 
is  a  distinct  soorce  of  knowledge,  expressly  adds ;  '^The 
reasoning  faculty  also  serves  to  enrich  us  with  ideas ;  for 
there  arc  many  relations  so  complicated  or  remote,  that 
one  act  of  Judgment  is  not  sufficient  to  discover  them.  A 
series  of  Judgments  or  process  of  reasoning  is  therefore  ne- 
cossary. 

But  we  would  not  be  understood  to  limit  the  results  of 
reasoning,  considered  as  a  distinct  source  of  knowledge,  to 
a  few  simple  conceptions.  It  brings  to  light  the  great 
principles  and  hidden  truths  of  nature ;  it  gives  grand  and 
comprehensive  views,  which  could  not  otherwise  be  ob- 
tained ;  and  invests  men,  and  external  things,  and  events, 
in  their  origin  and  in  their  consequences,  with  a  new  char- 
acter. 

This  subject,  however,  cannot  be  pursued  here  at  great 
length.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  to  be  remarked  here  as  in  re- 
spect to  the  memory, that  our  attention  will  be  more  taken  up 
with  the  faculty  itself  and  its  action,  than  with  a  consider- 
ation of  its  immediate  results  on  the  increase  of  knowledge. 

§.  2.  Of  the  object  and  excelkncy  of  reasoning. 

It  is  one  of  the  traits,  (perhaps  we  are  not  at  liberty  to 
say  with  some  persons,it  is  one  of  the  eviby)  of  our  nature, 
that  we  cannot  always  perceive  the  truth  intuitively,  and 
at  once.  In  many  cases  we  can  approach  it  only  by  a  con- 
catenation of  thought ;  by  a  progress,  oftentimes  slow  and 
toilsome,  from  one  step  to  another.  The  power  of  reason- 
ing, therefore,  appears  to  have  been  given  us,  in  compas- 
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sion  to  our  weakness,  that  we  may  acquire  knowledge, 
^which  otherwise  would  not  be  within  our  reach. 

The  excellency  of  reason  is  a  fruitful  subject  of  remark, 
BM  undoubtedly  it  ought  to  be  a  rich  and  permanent  source 
of  gratitude.  Its  value  is  particularly  discoverable  in 
two  things,  vix,  its  flexibility  and  its  growth  or  expen- 

sion. When  we  speak  of  the  flexibility  of  the  reason* 

ing  power,  we  mean  to  intimate  the  JE&cUity  and  perfect 
fitness,  with  which  it  can  apply  itself  to  the  numerous  and 
almost  infinitely  varied  subjects  of  our  knowledge.  This 
remark  b  perhaps  susceptible  of  illustration,  by  a  slight 
reference  to  the  instincts  of  the  lower  animals.  Such  in- 
stincts, according  to  the  usual  understanding  of  their  na^ 
ture,  imply  an  original  and  invariable  tendency  to  do  cer- 
tain things, without  previous  forethought  and  deliberation. 
There  are  often  many  specific  instincts  in  the  same  animal ; 
one  perhaps  has  relation  to  the  season  of  the  year  and  the 
time  of  migration ;  another  has  relation  to  the  nourish- 
ment and  care  of  its  young ;  another  to  the  formation  of 
its  cell,  nest,  &c.  But  whatever,  the  particular  form  of 
the  instinct,  it  secures  its  object  promptly,  and  without 
mistake.  Accordingly  it  has  been  observed,  that  a  bird* 
which  has  always  been  confined  in  a  cage,  will  build,when 
suitable  materials  are  furnished  it,  a  nest  precisely  similar 
to  those  of  its  own  kind  in  the  woods.  It  places  with  the 
greatest  ingenuity  the  sticks,  leaves,  and  clay  of  its  frail 
dwelling,  without  going  through  a  long  process  of  previ- 
ous training,  and  without  incurring  a  debt  to  others  for 
their  assistance.  •  But  the  instinct,  in  this  and  other  analo- 
gous cases,  is  limited  to  its  one  definite  object ;  it  discov- 
ers an  utter  inflexibility,  neither  varying  the  mode  of  its 
action,  nor  extending  its  range  so  as  to  include  other  ob- 
jects. 

It  is  not  so  with  reason.  It  applies  itself  to  almost  ev- 
ery thing.  It  is  not  easy  to  designate  and  limit  the  vast 
number  of  objects  in  nature,  in  events,  and  individual  con- 
duct, where  it  furnishes  its  aid,  and  secures  the  most 
beneficial  results.  It  is  an  instrument  equally  fitted  to  in- 
vestigate the  growth  of  a  plant  and  the  formation  of  a 
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world ;  to  regulate  the  concerns  of  a  tingle  family  and  to 
administer  the  afiairs  of  an  empire. 

The  excellency  of  the  reasoning  power  is  seen  also  in 
its  expansion  and  growth.  Instinct  appears  to  be  full  and 
perfect  at  the  very  first  opportunity  of  its  exercise,  but 
there  are  no  such  restricted  bounds  to  reasoning.  Thougli 
weak  at  first,  it  is  endlessly  progressive.  It  is  seen  dis- 
tinctly at  work  in  the  child,that  frames  his  miniature  house 
of  small  sticks  and  blocks  ;  and  in  the  architect,  whose 
scientific  views  and  exquisite  labours  have  resulted  in 
forming  edifices,  that  attract  a  nation's  admiration.  Bui 
how  feeble  in  the  one  case !  And  how  advanced  and  ex- 
panded in  the  other! — It  increases  in  growth  and  expansion, 
as  the  years  of  man  roll  on ;  nor  have  we  reason  to  su|>- 
pose,  that  even  death  itself  will  stay  its  progress,  or  di- 
minish its  efficiency. 

^.  3.  DtfinUicn  ofrtawning^  and  of  propotUioM. 

Reasoning  may  be  defined  the  mental  process  or  opera- 
tion, whereby  we  deduce  conclusions  from  two  or  more 
propositions  premised. — A  train  of  reasoning  may  be  re- 
garded, therefore,  as  a  whok ;  and  as  such,  it  is  made  up 
of  separate  and  subordinate  parts.  These  elementary  parts 
are  usually  termed  phopositions  ;  and  before  we  can  pro- 
ceed with  advantage  in  the  further  consideration  of  rea- 
soning, it  is  necessary  to  go  into  a  brief  explanation  of 
them. 

A  PA0P08ITI0N  has  been  defined  to  be  a  verbal  repre- 
sentation of  some  perception,  act,  or  afiection  of  the  mind. 
— ^Accordingly  when  we  speak  of  a  Proposition,  we  are 
usually  understood  to  mean  some  mental  perception  or 
combination  of  perceptions,  expressed  and  laid  out  before 
us  in  words.  Although  such  seems  to  be  the  ordinary 
meaning  of  the  term,  we  may  admit  the  possibility  of 
propositions  existing  wholly  in  the  mind,  without  being 
expressed  in  words.  Mr.  Locke  expressly  speaks 
of  mental  propositions,  or  those  states  of  ound, 
where  two  or  more  ideas   are  combined  together,  pre- 
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iriont  to  their  being  embodied  and  tel  forth  in  the  formi  of 
language. 

The  parts  of  the  proposition  are, — (1)  The  subject,  or 
thai,  conoeming  which  something  is  either  asserted,  or  de- 
nied, commanded,  or  inquired ;  (2)  The  prbdicatv,  or 
that  which  is  asserted,  <tenied,  comanded,  or  inqaired 
cMmceming  the  subject ;— (S)  The  copula,  by  which  the 
two  other  parts  are  connected. — In  these  two  propositions, 

Cesar  was  brave, 
Men  are  fUlible, 

Jtfim  andCsBSor  are  the  subjects ;  falUbk  and  brave  are 
the  predicates ;  ore  and  toot  are  the  copulas. 

Propositions  have  been  divided, — (1)  Into  simple  or 
those,  whose  subject  and  predicate  are  composed  of  single 
words,  as  in  this, 

Benevolence  is  commendable ; 

(2)  Into  COMPLEX,  or  those,where  the  subject  and  pred- 
icate consist  of  a  number  of  words,  as  in  this, 

Futhfolness  in  religion  is  followed  by  peace  of  mind  ; 

(S)  Into  MODAL,  where  the  copula  is  qualified  by  some 

word  or  words,  representing  the  manner  or  possibility  of 

the  agreement  or  discrepancy  betwem  the  subject   and 

predicate,  as  in  these. 

Men  of  learning  eon  exert  influence ; 

Wars  mag  sometimes  be  just. 
Pkopositiohs,  more  or  less  involved,  are  necessary 
parts  in  every  process  of  reasoning.  They  may  be  com- 
pared to  the  separate  and  disjointed  blocks  of  marble,which 
are  destined  to  enter  into  the  formation  of  some  edifice. 
The  completed  process  of  reasoning  is  the  edifice ;  the  pro- 
positions are  the  materials. 

§.  4.     Prociis  of  the  mind  in  all  ea$e$  of  reasoning. 

Leaving  the  consideration  of  its  subordinate  parts  or 
elements,  we  are  further  to  consider  the  general  nature  of 
reasoning ;  in  other  words,  we  are  to  examine  the  charac- 
ter of  the  complex  mental  process,  involved  in  that  term. 
The  definition  given  of  reasoning,  it  will  be  remembered, 
was,  That   it  is  the  mental  process,  by  which  we  deduce 
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conclusions  from  two  or  more  proposhioM  premised. 

Hence  there  will  be  in  every  sach  process  a  saccesncMi  of 

propositions,  never  less  than  two,  and  often  a  much  greater 

number.     The  propositions  often  follow  each  other  with 

much  regularity ;  and   hence  not  unfreqoently  we  ooo- 

nder  the  arrangement  of  them  as  entirely  arbitrary.    Bat 

this  is  a  mistaken  supposition.     It  b  true,  when  a  number 

of  ideas  are  presented  nearly  at  the  same  time,  the  mind 

puts  forth  a  volition,  or  exercises  choice,  in  selecting  one 

idea  in  preference  to  another.     But  the  ideas,  from  which 

the  choice  is  made,  and  without  the  presence  of  which  it 

could  not  be  made,  are  not  caused  by  volition,  and, there* 

fore,  mere  arbitrary  creations  ;  but  are  suggested  by  tlie 

laws  of  association. 

As  an  illustration  we  will  suppose  an  argument  on  the 
justice  and  expediency  of  capital  punishments  in  ordinuy 

eases.     The  disputant  first  denies  in  general  terms  the 
right,  which  social  combinations  have  assumed  of  capi* 
tally  punishing   offences  of  a  slight  nature.     But  before 
considering  the  cases  he  has  particularly  in  view,  he  re- 
marks oil  thp  right  of  capital  punishment  for  murder ;  and 
admitSi  that  the  principle  of  self  defisnce  gives  such  a  right. 
He  then  takes  up  the  case  of  stealing,  and  contends,  that 
we  have  no  right  to  punbh  the  thief  with  death,  because 
no  such  right  is  given  by  the  laws  of  nature  ;  for,  before 
the  formation  of  the  civil  compact,  the  institution  of  prop- 
erty was  not  known.     He  then  considers  the  nature  of 
civil  society,  and  contends,  that,  in  the  formation  of  the 
social  compact,  no  such  extraordinary  power,  as  that  of 
putting  to  death  for  stealing  or  other  crimes  of  similar  ag- 
gravation, could  have  been  implied  in  that  compact,  be- 
cause it  never  was  possessed  by  those,  who  formed  it;  &c. 
Here  is  an  argument,  made  up  of  a  number  of  proposi- 
tions, and  carried  on,  as  may  be  supposed,  to  very  consid- 
erable length.     And  in  this  argument,  as  in  all  others,  ev- 
ery proposition  is,  in  the  first  instance,  suggested  by  the 
laws  of  associations  :  it  is  not  at  all  a  matter  of  arbitrary 
volition.     The  disputant  first  states  the  inquiry  in  general 
terms;  he  then  considers  the  particular  case  of  murder; 
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the  crime  of  theft  ii  next  comidered;  wd  Ihii  is  exuninedy 
first,  ID  refifirenoe  to  natural  law,  and,  afterwards,  in  ref^ 
erenoe  to  civil  law. — And  this  consecation  of  propositions 
takes  place  precisely  the  same,  as  whea  the  sight  of  a  stran« 
ger  in  the  crowd  suggests  the  image  of  an  old  friend,  and 
the  friend  suggests  the  village  of  his  residence,  and  the  vil- 
lage suggests  an  ancient  ruin  in  its  neighbourhood,  and  (he 
ruin  suggests  heroes  and  battles  of  other  days. — It  is  true, 
that  other  propositions  may  have  been  suggested  at  the 
same  time,  and  the  disputant  may  have  had  his  choice  be« 
tween  them,  but  this  was  all  the  direct  power,  which  he 
poisessed;  and  even  that,  in  strictness  of  speech,  can  hardly 
be  called  direct.  (See  §.  434-  of  the  First  Volume.) 

§•  5.  Grounds  ofUu  itkction  of  propoiitiam. 

A  number  of  propositions  are  presented  to  the  mind  by 
the  principles  at  association  ;  the  person,  who  carries  on 
the  process  of  reasoning,  makes  his  selection  among  them. 
But  it  is  reasonable  to  inquire,  How  it  happens,  that  there 
is  such  a  suitableness  or  agreement  in  the  propositions,  as 
they  are  successively  adopted  into  the  train  of  reasoning? 
And  this  seems  to  be  no  other  than  to  inquire  into  the  cir- 
cumstances, under  which  the  choice  of  them  is  made,  or 
the  grounds  of  the  selection. 

Let  it  be  considered,  then,  that  in  all  arguments,  wheth- 
er moral  or  demonstrative,  there  is  some  general  subject, 
on  which  the  evidence  is  made  to  bear;  there  is  some  point 
in  particular  to  be  examined.  In  reference  to  these  gener- 
al  outlines,  we  have  a  prevailing  and  permanent  desire. 
This  denreisnot  only  a  great  help  in  giving  quickness  and 
strength  to  the  laws  of  association  ;  but  exercises  also  a  ve<- 
ry  considerable  indirect  influence  in  giving  an  appropri^ 
ate  character  to  the  thoughts,  which  are  suggested  by  those 
laws.  Hence  the  great  body  of  the  propositions,  which 
are  at  such  times  brought  up,  will  be  found  to  have  agreat- 
er  or  less  reference  to  the  general  subject.  These  are  all 
very  rapidly  compared  by  the  mind  with  those  outlines, 
in  r^[ard  to  which  its  feelings  of  desire  are  exercised,  or 

with  what  we  usually  term  the  point  to  be  proved. — Here  the 

4^ 
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mind,  in  the  exerciie  of  that  tutceptibility  of  feelings  of 
lation,  which  we  have  already  teen  it  to  poMen,  immedi- 
ately discoven  the  suitablenen  or  want  of  suitablenew,  the 
agreement  or  want  of  agreement  of  the  propositions  pre- 
sented to  it,  to  the  general  subject.  This  perception  of  suil- 
ableness,  which  b  one  of  those  relative  feelings,  of  which 
the  mind  is  from  its  very  nature  held  to  be  susceptible, 
exists  as  an  ultimate  fact  in  our  mental  constitution.  All^ 
that  can  profitably  be  said  in  relation  to  it,  is  the  mere 
statement  of  the  fact,  and  of  the  circumstances,  under 
which  it  is  found  to  exist. — Those  propositions,  which  are 
judged  by  the  mind,  in  the  exercise  of  that  capacity  which 
its  Creator  has  given  it,  to  be  agreeable  to  the  general  sub- 
ject or  point  to  be  proved,  are  permitted  by  it  to  enter  in, 
as  continuous  parts  of  the  argument.  And  in  this  way  a 
series  of  propositions  rises  up,  all  having  reference  to  one 
ultimate  purpose,  regular,  appropriate,  and  in  their  issue 
laying  the  foundation  of  the  difierent  degrees  of  assent. — 
This  explanation  will  apply  not  only  to  the  supposed  argu- 
ment in  the  last  section,  which  is  an  instance  of  moral  rea- 
soning,but  will  hold  good  essentially  of  all  other  instances 
of  whatever  kind.  The  difference  in  the  various  kinds  of 
reasoning  consbts  less  in  the  mental  process,  than  in  the 
nature  of  the  subjects  compared  together,  and  in  the  con- 
ditions attending  them. 

§.  6.  Cf  reataning  k  priori. 

There  are  various  methods  of  conducting  ratiocination. 
One  method  of  reasoning,for  instance,  is  termed  a  priori, 
A  PRIORI  reasoning,  b  that,  whereby  an  effect  b  proved 
from  a  cause,  whether  that  cause  be  directly  proximate,  or 
be  remote.  Under  the  results  of  this  form  of  reasoning 
may  be  embraced  also  any  conclusion,  which  is  ascertain-* 
ed  and  proved  by  something  previously  existing,  whether 
such  antecedent  be  a  cause,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  term, 
or  possess  merely  an  accidental  priority. 

A  PRIORI  reasoning  b  more  frequently  made  use  of, 
than  anywhere  else,in  the  mathematics,  and  in  all  demon- 
strations.    The  definitions,  whicl^  are  given,  embrace  gen* 
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^iral  trolht,froni  which  other  truths  are  evolved  or  brought 
^mi  by  a  succewive  comparison  of  propositions.  We  say, 
for  instance,  that  a  square  is  a  figure,  which  has  all  its  sides 
tqual,and  all  its  angles  right  angles.  In  this  definition,  there 
is  not  only  inTolved]equality  of  sides,  but  equality  of  angles. 
And  it  is  evident,  that  if  the  definition  were  altered,  and 
were  so  restricted  as  to  exclude  the  notion  of  equality  of 
angles^mnny  properties,which  are  now  demonstrated  of  the 
■quare,  would  be  unsusceptible  of  proof.  In  other  words, 
(and  it  b  the  same  of  other  analogous  cases,)  such  proper- 
ties are  deduced  by  an  a  priori  process  from  the  genera 
notions,  involved  in  the  definition  of  a  square. 

It  is  well  known,however,  that  the  a  priobi  method  may 
have  a  place  in  moral  reasoning  also.     It  is  by  such  a  meth- 
od' of  deduction,  that  Dr.  Clarke,  in  his  book  on  the  Be 
ing  and  Attributes  of  God,  proves  the  infinite  wisdom  of 
the  Supreme  Being  ;  having  previously  shown  his  infinity, 
omnipresence,  and  intelligence,  and  making  these  the  basis 
of  his  argument.     Some  of  his  remarks  are  as  follows.—- 
<'The  Supreme  Being,  because  he  is  m riii iTE,must  be  every 
where  present.   And  because  he  is  an  infinite  mind  or  ui- 
TELLioENCE,  therefore  wherever  he  is,  his  knowledge  is, 
which  is  inseparable  from  his  being,  and  must  therefore 
be  infinite  likewise ;  And  wherever  his  infinite  knowl- 
edge is,  it  must  necessarily  have  a  full  and  perfect  pros- 
pect of  all  things,  and  nothing  can  be  concealed  from  its 
inspection.    He  includes  and  surrounds  every  thing  with 
his  boundless  presence  ;  and  penetrates  every  part  of  their 
substance  with  his  all-seeing  eye :  So  that  the  inmost  nature 
and  essence  of  all  things,  are  perfectly  naked  and  open  to 
his  view ;  and  even  the  deepest  thoughts  of  intelligent  be- 
ings themselves,  manifest  in  his  sight.     Further ;  all  things 
being  not  only  present  to  him,  but  also  entirely  depending 
upon  him,  and  having  received  both  their  being  itself,  and 
all  their  powers  and  faculties  from  him  ;  it  is  manifest  that, 
as  he  knows  all  things  that  are,  so  he  must  likewise  know 
all  possibilities  of  things,  that  i8,all  effects  that  can  be.  For, 
being  himself  alone  self-existent,  and  having  alone  given  to 
all  things  all  the  powers  and  faculties  they  are  endued  with ; 
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it  it  evidctil  ha  mutt  of  ntecmitj  know  perfbctly  what  sD 
Mid  each  of  those  powers  and  facoltiet,  which  are  deiifcil 
wholly  from  himielf,  can  possibly  produce  :  And  seeing  at 
one    boundless  view,  all  the  possible    compositions  mad 
divisions,  rariations  and  changes,  circumstances  and  de* 
pendencies  of  things ;  all  their  possible  relations  one  to  an- 
other, and  their  dispositions  or  fitnesses  to  certain  and 
resjiective  ends,  he  must  without  possibility  6t  erroor, 
know  exactly  what  is  best  and  properest  in  every  one  of 
the  Infinite  possible  cases  or  methods  of  disposing  things  ; 
and  understand  i>erfectIy,how  to  order  and  direct  the  res- 
pect ivo  means,  to  bring  about  what  he  so  knows  to  be,  in 
Its  kinds,  or  in  the  whole,  the  best  and  fittest  in  the  end. 
This  is  what  we  mean  by  in PiifiTE  wisdom.     And  having 
before  shown,  (which  indeed  is  also  evident  of  itself,)  that 
the  Hupreme  Cause  is  moreover  all-powerful ;  so  that  he 
can  no  more  be  prevented  by  force  of  opposition,  than  he 
can  \w  hindered  by  errour  or  mistake,  from  eflTecting  al- 
ways whfit  is  absolutely  fittest  and  wisest  to  be  done  :  It 
follows  undeniably,that  he  is  actually  and  effectually,  in  the 
highest  and  most  complete  sense,  infinitely  wise ;  and  that 
the  world,  and  all  things  therein,  must  be  and  are  efiecta 
of  hiflnilo  Wisdom.    This  is  demonstration  a  PRioai." 

§.  7.  Clf  reasoning  a  posteriori. 

Another  method  of  reasoning  is  termed  a  posteriori. 
A  poiTKRioRi  reasoning  is  that,  by  which  either  a  cause  is 
provodtrom  an  efiect';  or  in  more  general  terms,  by  which 
a  conclusion  is  proved  by  something  posterior  in  time, 
whether  it  be  properly  an  effect  or  not.     Thus  Archbishop 
Tillotson  endeavours  to  prove  from  the  works  of  creation, 
(and  he  certainly  supports  his  position  with  great  felicity  and 
power  of  illustration,)that  there  is  an  original  and  design- 
ing cause.     The  passage  is  one  worthy  of  particular  atten- 
tion.-^^'! appeal  to  any  man  of  reason,  he  says,  whether  any 
thing  can  be  more  unreasonable,  than  obstinately  to  im- 
pute an  effect  to  chance,  which  carries  in  the  face  of  it  all 
the  arguments  and  characters  of  a  wise  design  and  contri- 
vance ?  Was  ever  any  considerable  work,  in  which  there 
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xnB  required  a  great  variety  of  parts, anda  regular  and  or- 
derly di^Kieition  of  those  parti,  done  by  chance  ?  Will 
cbanoe  fit  means  to  ends,  and  that  in  ten  thousand  inttan* 
ces,  and  not  fail  in  any  one  ?  How  often  might  a  man,  af» 
ter  be  had  jumbled  a  set  of  letters  in  a  bag,  fling  them  out 
upon  the  ground  before  they  would  fall  into  an  exact  Po- 
em, yea  or  so  much  as  make  a  good  discourse  in  Prose  ? 
And  may  not  a  little  Book  be  as  easily  made  by  chance,  as 
this  graft  volume  of  the  world  ?  How  long  might  a  man 
be  in  sprinkling  colours  upon  canvass  with  a  careless  hand, 
before  they  would  happen  to  make  the  exact  picture  of  a 
man  i  And  is  a  man  easier  made  by  chance  than  his  pic- 
ture ?  How  long  might  twenty  thousand  blind  men,which 
should  be  sent  out  from  the  several  remote  parts  of  England, 
wander  up  and  down  before  they  would  all  meet  upon  Salis- 
bury plains,  and  fitll  into  rank  and  file  in  the  exact  order 
of  an  army  ?  And  yet  this  is  much  more  easy  to  be  imag^ 
ined,  than  how  the  innumerable  blind  parts  of  matter 
should  rendezvous  themselves  into  a  world.  A  man,  that 
sees  Henry  the  seventh's  chapel  at  Westminster,  might 
with  as  good  a  reason  maintain,  (yea  with  much  better, 
considering  the  vast  difference  betwixt  that  little  structure 
and  the  huge  fabric  of  the  world,)  that  it  was  never  con- 
trived or  built  by  any  man,  but  that  the  stones  did  by 
chance  grow  into  those  curious  figures  into  which  they 
seem  to  have  been  cut  and  graven  ;  and  that  upon  a  time 
(as  tales  usually  begin)  the  materials  of  that  building,  the 
stone,  mortar,  timber,-  iron,  lead,  and  glass,  happily  met 
together,  and  very  fortunately  ranged  themselves  into 
that  delicate  order,  in  which  we  see  them  now  so  close 
compacted  that  it  must  be  a  very  great  chance  that  parts 
them  again.  What  would  the  world  think  of  a  man  that 
should  advance  such  an  opinion  as  this,  and  write  a  book 
for  it  ?  If  they  would  do  him  right,  they  ought  to  look 
upon  him  as  mad:  but  yet  with  a  little  more  reason  than  any 
man  can  have  to  say  that  the  world  was  made  by  chance  : 
or  that  the  first  men  grew  up  out  of  the  earth  as  plants 
do  now.  For  can  any  thing  be  more  ridiculous  and  a- 
gainst  all  reason  than  to  ascribe  the  production  of  men  to 
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the  fir»t  fruitfulnctt  of  the  earth,  withoot  no  much 
lii«itiinceandex|«erimeiit  in  any  age  or  history  to  cmmteaoBce 
so  monstrous  a  supposition  ?  The  thing  is  at  first  sight 
so  itross  and  palpable,  that  no  discourse  aboot  it  can  make 
it  more  apparent.  And  yet  these  shameful  beggars  of 
priiicipl<w,  who  fire  this  precarious  account  of  the  ongin- 
al  of  liiinxm  assume  to  themselves  to  be  the  men  of 
lh«*  tnml  wits  of  the  world,  the  only  cautious  and 
|H'ni\«iif  that  hate  to  be  imposed  upon ;  that  must  have 
%nNiv(m'ln||  evidence  for  every  thing,  and  can  admit  of 
nothing  without  a  clear  demonstration  for  it." 

^«  8.   0/  differences  in  the  power  of  reasoning. 

The  ikculty  of  reasoning  exists  in  different  individu- 
aU»  in  very  different  degrees.  There  is  the  same  diversi- 
ty hrre,  which  is  found  to  exist  in  respect  to  every  other 
Miitiital  susceptibility  and  mental  process.  In  some  per- 
sons It  Is  not  even  powerful  enough  to  meet  the  ordinary 
Mift^uoies  of  life,  and  hardly  rescues  its  possessor  from 
Ihr  imputation  of  idiocy  ;  in  others  it  elevates  human  na- 
ture, and  bestows  extraordinary  grasp  and  penetration. 
And  lietween  the  extremes  of  extraordinary  expansion  and 
marked  imbecility,  there  are  multitudes  of  distinct  grades, 
almost  every  possible  variety. 

This  difference  depends  on  various  causes. (1)   It 

will  doiiond,  in  the  first  place,  on  the  amount  of  knowl- 
p\\^\  which  the  rcasoner  possesses.  No  man  can  perma- 
iirntly  sustain  the  reputation  of  great  ability  in  argument, 
without  having  previously  secured  a  large  fund  of  knowl- 
edge as  its  Imtiis.  And  we  may  add,  that  no  man  can  rea- 
son well  on  any  ^iven  subject,  unless  he  has  especially 
prepartMl  liiniKrir  in  reference  to  that  subject.  All  reason- 
U\n  implies  a  roinpnrison  of  ideas ;  or  more  properly  a 
r(«m|mri>ion  of  propoititionsi  or  of  facts  stated  in  proposi- 
tloiiN.  Of  rourKe,  whore  there  is  no  knowledge  on  any 
given  suhjort,  where  there  is  no  accumulation  of  facts, 
then'  can  be  no  posisibilit y  of  i*ea$oning  ;  and  where  the 
knowledge  i»  mwdx  limiteil,  the  plausibility  and  power  of 
I  lie  argument  will  Ih>  pi*o{Kirtionally  diminished. 
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That  many  speak  on  tiibjecti,  which  are  proposed  to 
them,  without  liaving  made  any  preparation,  cannot  be 
denied ;  but  there  b  a  vast  diflerence  between  noisy,  in- 
coherent declamation,  and  a  well-wrought  argument,  made 
up  of  suitable  propositions,  following  each  other  with  a 
direct  and  satis&ctory  reference  to  the  conclusion.  In  ev- 
ery case  of  reasoning,  the  mind  passes  successively  along 
the  various  topics,  involved  in  the  argument  ;  and  in  so 
doing  Is  governed  by  the  principles  of  association,  as  we 
have  already  had  occasion  to  notice.  But  vi  hat  opportu- 
nity can  there  possibly  be  for  the  operation  of  these  prin- 
ciples, when  the  mind  is  called  to  fasten  itself  upon  a  sub- 
ject, and  to  decide  upon  that  subject,  viithout  any  knowl- 
edge of  those  circumstances,  which  may  be  directly  em- 
braced in  it,  or  of  its  relations,  and  tendencies  ? 

(2)  The  power  of  reasoning  will  depend,  in  the  sec- 
ond place,  on  the  power  of  attention  and  memory. 

There  are  some  persons,  who  seem  to  have  no  com- 
mand of  the  ATTENTION.  Evcry  thing  interests  them 
slightly,  and  nothing  in  a  high  degree.  They  are  anima- 
ted by  no  strong  feeling ;  and  enter  into  no  subject,  re- 
quiring long-continued  and  abstract  investigation,  with  a 
suitable  intensity  of  ardour.  A  defective  remembrance 
of  the  numerous  facts  and  propositions,  which  come  un- 
der review,  is  the  natural  consequence  of  this.  And  this 
necessarily  implies  a  perplexed  and  diminished  power  of 
ratiocination. 

(S)  A  third  ground  of  difference  is  diversity  in  the  suscep- 
tibility of  feeling  relations.  The  remark  has  already  been 
made,(§.  937,Vol.  I,)  that  facts  may  be  accumulated,having 
dose  and  decisive  relations  to  the  points  to  be  proved,  but 
that  they  can  never  be  so  bound  together  as  to  result  in 
any  conclusion,  without  a  perception  or  feeling  of  those 
relations.  But  it  is  well  known,  whatever  it  may  be  ow- 
ing to,  that  the  relations  of  objects  are  much  more  readi- 
ly and  clearly  perceived  by  some  than  by  others.  As, 
therefore,  every  train  of  reasoning  implies  a  succession  or 
series  of  relative  perceptions,  a  defect  in  the  power  of 
relative  suggestion  necessarily  implies  a  defect  in  the  rea- 
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toning  power.  And  on  the  other  Iitndi  n  great  quickncM 
and  deamett  in  the  perceptions  of  relations  is  necGssarilj 
attended,(other  things  being  equal,) with  an  augmented  ef- 
ficiency of  reasoning,  :• 

§.  9.   CfhaUts  of  reoioning. 

But  whatever  may  be  the  mental  traits,  that  render,  in 
particular  cases^the  reasoning  power  more  or  less  efficient, 
its  efficacy  will  undoubtedly  depend,  in  a  great  degree,  oa 

Habit. ^The  effect  of  frequent  practice,  resulting  in 

what  is  termed  a  habit,  is  often  witnessed  in  those,  who 
follow  any  mechanic  calling,  where  we  find  that  what  was 
once  done  with  difficulty  comes  in  time  to  be  done  with 
great  ease  and  readiness.  The  muscles  of  such  persona 
seem  to  move  with  a  kind  of  instinctive  facility  and  accu- 
racy in  the  performance  of  those  works,  to  which  they 
have  been  for  a  long  time  addicted. 

There  is  a  similar  effect  of  frequent  practice  in  the 
increase  of  quickness  and  facility  in  our  mental  opera- 
tions ;  and  certainly  as  much  so  in  those,  which  arc  im- 
plied in  reasoning  as  in  any  others.  If,  for  instance,  a 
person  has  never  been  in  the  habit  of  going  through  geo- 
metrical demonstrations,  he  finds  his  mind  very  slowly 
and  with  difficulty  advancing  from  one  step  to  another  ; 
while  on  the  other  hand,  a  person,  who  has  so  often  prac- 
tised this  species  of  argumentation,  as  to  have  formed  a 
habit,  advances  forward  from  one  part  of  the  train  of 
reasoning  to  another  with  great  rapidity  and  delight. 
And  the  result  is  the  same  in  any  process  of  moral  reason- 
ing. In  the  prosecution  of  any  argument  of  a  moral  na- 
ture, there  is  necessarily  a  mental  perception  of  the  con- 
gruity  of  its  several  parts,  or  of  the  agreement  of  the  suc- 
ceeding proposition  with  that,  which  went  before.  The 
degree  of  readiness  in  bringing  together  propositions,  and 
in  putting  forth  such  perceptions,  will  greatly  depend  on 
the  degree  of  practice. 

§.10.   Of  Umitatiani  oj  the  ptnter  of  reasoning. 
We  shall  prosecute  these  general  views  of  the  subject  of 
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reMOBing  witli  the  further  remark,  which  bet  perhaps  al- 
rmdj  nggested  itself,  that  this  faculty  is  essentially  and 
permanently  circumscribed  and  limited  in  certain  respects. 
From  the  statements,  which  have  been  made,  it  appears, 
that  the  great  law  of  association  is  directly  and  very  ef- 
fectiydy  concerned  in  every  process  of  this  kind.  It  is 
to  this  law  we  are  indebted  for  the  introduction  of  propo- 
sitions, having  a  bearing  upon  the  subject  of  inquiry  and 
debate,  and  suitable  to  the  occasion.  We  are  no  more 
able  by  a  mere  act  of  volition  to  secure  the  existence  of 
if^plicable  and  conclusive  points  in  any  given  argument, 
than  by  mere  volition  to  give  creation  to  our  thoughts  in 
the  first  instance. 

Persons,  therefore,  of  the  most  gifted  intellect  are  held 
in  check,  and  are  restrained  by  the  ultimate  principles  of 
their  mental  constitution.  These  are  boundaries,  which 
they  cannot  pass ;  and  men,  who  are  capable  of  the  great- 
est efforts  in  framing  arguments,  will  be  no  less  sensible 
of  this  truth,  when  they  carefully  examine  the  course  of 
their  thoughts,  than  others. 

§.11.  Cf  rta9(ming  in  eofmecHini  tpith  language  (n' exprt^^ 

There  is  often  a  want  of  correspondence  between  the 
purely  mental  process  in  reasoning  and  the  outward  verbal 
expression  of  it.  When  persons  are  called  upon  to  state 
their  arguments  suddenly  and  in  public  debate,  they  often 
commit  erroui%,  which  are  at  variance  with  the  prevalent 
opinion  of  their  good  sense  and  mental  ability.  This  is 
particularly  true  of  men,  who  are  chiefly  engaged  in  the  or- 
dinary business  of  life,  or  are  in  any  situation  where  there 
is  a  constant  call  for  action.  The  conclusions,  at  which  such 
persons  arrive,  may  be  supposed  to  be  generally  correct, 
but  they  frequently  find  themselves  unable  to  state  clearly 
and  correctly  to  others  the  process  of  reasoning,  by  which 

they  arrived  at  them. Oliver  Cromwell,  the  famous 

English  Protector,  is  said  to  have  been  a  person, 
to  whom  this  statement  would  well  apply.  The  compli- 
cated incidents  of  hb  life,  and  the  perplexities  of  hb  situa- 
tion, and  hb  great  success  sufficiently  evince,  that  he  pos- 
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fesied  a  clear  insight  into  events,  and  was  in  no  respects 
deficient  in  understanding  ;  but  when  he  attempted  to  ex- 
press his  opinions  in  the  presence  of  others,  and  to  expfadii 
himself  on  questions  of  policy,  he  was  confused  and  ob* 
scure.  His  mind  readily  insinuated  itself  into  the  intricar 
cies  of  a  subject,  and  while  he  could  assert  with  confidence, 
that  he  had  arrived  at  a  satisfactorv  conclusion,  he  could 
not  so  readily  describe  either  the  direction  he  had  taken, 
or  the  involutions  of  the  journey. — ^'AU  accounts,  says  Mr. 
Hume,  agree  in  ascribing  to  Cromwell  a  tiresome,  dark, 
unintelligible  elocution,  even  when  he  had  no  intention  to 
disguise  his  meaning ;  yet  no  man's  actions  were  ever,  in 
such  a  variety  of  difficult  cases,  more  decisive  and  judi- 
cious." 

Such  instances  are  not  unfrequent.  Mr.  Stewart 
somewhere  mentions  the  case  of  an  English  officer ,a  friend 
of  Lord  Mansfield,  who  had  been  appointed  to  the  govern- 
ment of  Jamaica.  The  officer  expressed  some  doubts  of 
his  competency  to  preside  in  the  court  of  chancery. 
Mansfield  assured  him,  that  he  would  not  find  the  difficul- 
ty so  great,  as  he  imagined. '^Trust,  said  he,  to  your 

own  good  sense  in  forming  your  opinions,  but  beware  of 
stating  the  grounds  of  your  judgments.  The  judgments 
will  probably  be  right ;  the  arguments  will  infallibly  be 
wrong."* 

The  perplexity,  which  is  so  often  experienced  by  men 


*  Mary  of  the  most  respectable  and  valuable  men  in  our  legislative 
aseemblies  are  persons,  wlio  are  rarely  heard  in  debate.  While  they 
are  known  to  possess  reach  of  thought  and  correctness  of  judgment, 
they  exhibit  in  public  discussion  little  more  than  confusion  and  appar- 
ent inability. Mr.  Jeflerson,  author  of  the  Declaration  of  Ameri- 
can Independence,  is  declared  by  one  of  his  illustrious  associates,  who 
knew  him  well,  to  have  been  a  silent  member  of  the  Continental 
Congress.  And  yet  he  had  at  that  period  the  reputation  of  literature 
and  science,  and  of  being  a  happy  writer  ;  and  lent  great  aid  by  his 
promptness  and  decision  on  committees. A  remark  of  a  similar  pur- 
port is  made  by  Mr.  JeBerson  in  his  recently  published  Memoirs,  in 
respect  to  Washington  and  Franklin,  (See  North  Amerkan  Rex'iew, 
Vol.  XXn,p.  386.) 
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engaged  in  aclive  life,  in  giving  a  prompt  and  eorrect  verlial 
expresuon  to  the  internal  trains  of  thought,  is  probably 
owing  in  part  to  a  want  of  practice  of  that  kind^  and  in 
part  to  certain  mental  habits,  which  they  have  been  led, 
from  their  situation,  to  form  and  strengthen.  In  a  thou- 
sand emergencies  they  have  been  obliged  to  act  with 
quickness,  and  at  the  same  time  with  caution ;  in 
other  words,  to  examine  subjects,  and  to  do  it  with 
expedition.  In  this  way  they  have  acquired  ex- 
ceeding readiness  in  all  their  mental  acts.  The  conse- 
quence of  this  is,  that  the  numerous  minute  circumstances, 
involved  more  or  less  in  all  subjects  of  difficult  inquiry, 
are  passed  in  review  with  such  rapidity,  and  are  made  in 
so  very  small  a  degree  the  objects  of  separate  attention, 
that  they  vanish,  and  are  forgotten.  Hence  these  persons, 
although  the  conclusion  to  which  they  have  come  be  sat- 
isfactory, are  unable  to  state  to  others  all  the  subordinate 
steps  in  the  argument.  Every  thing  has  once  been  distinct- 
ly and  fairly  before  their  own  minds,  although  with  that 
great  rapidity,  which  is  always  implied  in  a  habit  ;  but 
their  argument,  as  stated  in  words,  owing  to  their  inabili- 
ty to  arrest  and  embody  all  the  evanescent  processes  of 
thought,  appears  to  others  defective  and  confused. 


CHAPTER  EIGHTH. 


DEMONSTRATIVE  REASONING. 

§.  12.  Of  the  subjects  of  demonstratioe  reasoning. 

In  the  remarks,  which  have  hitherto  been  made,  the 
subject  of  reasoning  has  been  taken  up  in  the  most  general 
point  of  view.  The  considerations,  that  have  been  propo- 
sed, are  applicable,  in  the  main,  to  reasoning  in  all  its 
forms.  But  it  is  necessary,  in  order  to  possess  a  more  full 
and  satisfactory  conception  of  this  subject,  to  examine  it 
under  the  two  prominent  heads  of  Moral  and  Demonstra- 
tive. 

Ther^  are  various  particulars,  in  which  moral  and  de- 
monstrative reasoning  differ  from  each  other;  and  the  con- 
sideration of  which  will  suggest  more  fully  their  distinctive 
nature.  Among  other  things,  demonstrative  reasoning 
differs  from  any  other  species  of  reasoning  in  the  subjects, 
about  which  it  is  employed.  The  subjects  are  abstract 
ideas,  and  the  necessary  relations  among  them.  Those 
ideas  or  thoughts  are  called  abstract,  which  are  represen- 
tative of  such  qualities  and  properties  in  objects  as  can  be 
distinctly  examined  by  the  mind  separate  from  other  qual- 
ities and  properties,with  which  they  are  commonly  united. 
And  there  may  be  reckoned,  as  coming  within  this  class 
of  subjects,  the  properties  of  numbers  and  of  geometrical 
figures ;  also  extension,  duration,  weight,  velocity,  forces, 
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IlCm  to  iar  as  they  are  lusceplible  of  being  accurately  ex" 
pressed  by  numbers,  or  other  mathematical  signs.  But 
the  subjects  of  moral  reasoning,  upon  which  we  arc  to  re- 
mark hereafter  more  particularly,  are  matters  of  fact,  in- 
cluding their  connection  with  other  facts,  whether  con- 
stant or  variable,  and  all  attendant  circumstances. That 

the  exterior  angle  of  a  triangle  is  equal  to  both  the  interi- 
or and  opposite  angles,  is  a  truth,  which  comes  within  the 
province  of  demonstration.  That  Homer  was  the  author 
of  the  Iliad,  that  Xerxes  invaded  Greece,  &c.  are  inquiries, 
belonging  to  moral  reasoning. 

§.  13.  Uit  ofdefinUians  and  axianis  in  demangtralive  reoioning. 

In  every  process  of  reasoning  there  must  be  at  the  com- 
mencement of  it  something  to  be  proved ;  there  must  also 
be  some  things  either  known,  or  taken  for  granted  as  such, 
with  which  the  comparison  of  the  propositions  begins. 
The  preliminary  truths  in  demonstrative  reasonings  are  in- 
volved in  such  definitions  as  are  found  in  all  mathemati- 
cal treatises.  It  is  impossible  to  give  a  demonstration  of 
the  properties  of  a  circle,  parabola,  ellipse,  or  other  mathe- 
matical figure,  without  first  having  given  a  definition  of 
them.  Detinitions,  therefore,  are  the  facts  assumed,  the 
FIRST  PRINCIPLES  in  demonstrative  reasoning,  from  which 
by  means  of  the  subsequent  steps  the  conclusion  is  deri- 
ved.  We  find  something  entirely  similar  in  respect  to 

subjects,  which  admit  of  the  application  of  a  difierent  form 
of  reasoning.  Thus  in  Natural  Philosophy,  the  general 
facts  in  relation  to  the  gravity  and  elasticity  of  the  air 
may  be  considered  as  first  principles.  From  these  princi- 
ples in  Physics  are  deduced,  as  consequences,  the  suspen- 
sion of  the  mercury  in  the  barometer,  and  its  fall,  when 
carried  up  to  an  eminence. 

We  must  not  forget  here  the  use  of  axioms  in  the  dem- 
onstrations of  mathematics.  Axioms  are  certain  self-evi- 
dent propositions,  or  propositions,  the  truth  of  which  is 
discovered  by  intuition,  such  as  the  following  ;  '^  Things, 
equal  to  the  same,  or  equal  to  one  another  ;"  From  equals 
take  away  equals,  and  equals  remain."    We  generally  find 
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a  number  of  them  prefixed  to  treatises  of  geometry ;  and 
it  lias  been  a  mistaken  supposition,  which  has  long  pre- 
vailed, that  they  are  at  the  foundation  of  geometrical,  and 
of  all  other  demonstrative  reasoning.  But  axioms,  taken 
bv  themselves,  lead  to  no  conclusions.  With  their  assis- 
tance  alone,  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  the  truth,  involved 
in  propositions  susceptible  of  demonstration,  would  have 
been  beyond  our  reach.     (See  §.  326y  Vol.  I.) 

But  axioms  are  by  no  means  without  their  use,  although 
their  nature  may  have  been  misunderstood.  They  are 
properly  and  originally  intuitive  perceptions  of  the  truth, 
and  whether  they  be  expressed  in  words,  as  we  generally 
find  them,  or  not,  is  of  but  little  consequence,  except  as  a 
matter  of  convenience  to  beginners,  and  in  giving  instruc- 
tion. But  those  intuitive  perceptions,  which  are  always 
implied  in  them,  arc  essential  helps  ;  and  if  by  their  aid 
alone  we  should  be  unable  to  complete  a  demonstration, 
we  should  be  equally  unable  without  them.  We  begin 
with  definitions  ;  we  compare  together  successively  a  num- 
ber of  propositions ;  and  these  intuitive  perceptions  of 
their  agreement  or  disagreement,  to  which,  when  express- 
ed in  words,  we  give  the  name  of  axioms,  attend  us  at 
every  step. 

^.  14.    The  opposites  of  demonstrative  reasonings  absurd. 

In  demonstrations  we  consider  only  one  side  of  a  ques* 
tion  ;  it  is  not  necessary  to  do  any  thing  more  than  this. 
The  first  principles  in  the  reasoning  are  given  ;  they  are 
not  only  supposed  to  be  certain,  but  they  are  assumed  as 
such  ;  these  arc  followed  by  a  number  of  propositions  in 
succession,  all  of  which  are  compared  together ;  if  the  con- 
clusion be  a  demonstrative  one,  then  there  has  been  a 
clear  perception  of  certainty  at  every  step  in  the  train. 
Whatever  may  be  urged  against  an  argument  thus  con- 
ducted is  of  no  consequence ;  the  opposite  of  it  will  al- 
ways imply  some  fallacy.  Thus,  the  proposition,  that  the 
three  angles  of  a  triangle  are  not  equal  to  two  right  angles, 
and  other  propositions,  which  are  the  opposite  of  what  has 
been  demonstrated,  will  always  be  found  to  be  false,  and 
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alfo  to  iiiToWeaii  absurdity  ;  that  is,  are  inconsistent  with, 
and  contradictory  to  themselves. 

But  it  is  not  so  in  Moral  Reasoning.  And  here,  there- 
fore, we  find  a  marked  distinction  between  the  two  great 
forms  of  ratiocination.  We  may  arrive  at  a  conclusion  on 
a  moral  subject  with  a  great  degree  of  certainty  ;  not  a 
doubt  may  be  left  in  the  mind ;  and  yet  the  opposite  of 
that  conclusion  maybe  altogether  within  the  limits  of  pos- 
sibility. We  have,  for  instance,  the  most  satisfactory  evi- 
dence, that  the  sun  rose  today,  but  the  opposite  might  have 
been  true  without  any  inconsistency  or  contradiction,  viz. 
That  the  sun  did  not  rise.  But  on  a  thorough  examina- 
tion of  a  demonstrative  process,  we  shall  find  ourselves 
unable  to  admit  even  the  possibility  of  the  opposite. 

§.  15.  JDemonttralive  reatoningt  do  not  admit  of  different 

degrees  of  belief. 

When  our  thoughts  are  employed  upon  subjects,  which 
come  within  the  province  of  moral  reasoning,  we  yield  dif- 
ferent degrees  of  assent ;  we  form  opinions  more  or  less 
probable.  Sometimes  our  belief  is  of  the  lowest  kind; 
nothing  more  than  mere  presumption.  New  evidence 
gives  it  new  strength  ;  and  it  may  go  on  from  one  degree 
of  strength  to  another,  till  all  doubt  is  excluded,  and  all 
jiossibility  of  mistake  shut  out. 

It  is  difierent  in  demonstrations  ;  the  assent,  which  we 
yield,  is  at  all  times  of  the  highest  kind,  and  is  never  sus- 
ceptible of  being  regarded  as  more  or  less.     In  short,  all 

demonstrations  are  certain. But  a  question  first  arises, 

What  is  certainty  ?  (See  §.  71,  Vol.  I.)  And  again.  What 
in  particular  do  we  understand  by  that  certainty,  which  is 
ascribed  to  the  conclusions,  to  which  we  are  conducted  in 
any  process  of  demonstrative  reasoning  ? 

§.  16.   Of  the  nature  of  demon^ralive  certainty. 

In  proceeding  to  answer  this  inquiry,  it  is  again  to  be 
observed,  that,  in  demonstrative  reasonings  we  always  be- 
gin with  certain  first  principles  or  truths,  either  known, 
or  taken  for  granted ;  and  these  hold  the  first  place,  or  are 
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#:/i  f  o  amount  to  tkiA.  WheneTer  we  arriTe  at  tke  hit  Mcp 
or  th#:  r.onrlfution  of  a  leries  of  proposition*^  tke  Bund  in 
frfflrrt  intuit iv«rly  {i#rrc«ive4  the  relation,  whether  it  be  the 
a((frirfn^nt  or  ili«ai;reement,  coincidence  or  want  ofcoiBci- 
ib^nrr,  fyrtwi^rn  the  la^t  &tep  or  the  conclusion,  and  the 
#.'on«lition»  involved  in  the  propositions  at  the  commence- 
fiiirnt  of  th#!  Mirii:*;  and,  therefore,  demonstrative  certainty 
U  virtuttlly  thi!  tkhtnc  as  the  certainty  of  intoition.  Al- 
though it  AriMm  on  a  different  occasion,  and  is,  therefore, 
CTiititltrd  to  A  Ni*pnrAtc  consideration,  there  is  no  diflereoce 
ill  iht^  ilr^nre  of  the?  belief. 

(^.   n.     OJ  the  mt  of  diagranu  in  denum$tratUm$. 

Mr.  Lockr  him  AdvAnccd  the  opinion,  that  moral  sub- 
JerlM  Am  iiu  h*««  iiiiikC'e|)tihle  of  demonstration,  than  math- 
tiiiinliritl.  However  this  may  be,  we  arc  certainly  more 
frcM|iieiilly  re(|iiirecl  to  practice  this  species  of  reasoning  in 
the  iiiAtheiiitttick,  thuii  Any  where  else  ;  and  in  conducting 
the  procesK,  nothing  in  more  common,  than  to  make  use 
of  various  kiiidn  of  figures  or  diagrams. — ^The  proper  use 
of  iliAgrAiiiM,  of  a  sciuare,  circle,  triangle,  or  other  figure, 
wliieh  U'e  delineute  l>efore  us,  is  to  assist  the  mind  in  keep- 
ing itM  idcAH  diHtiiict,  and  to  help  in  comparing  them  to- 
gether with  readiness  and  correctness.  They  area  sort  of 
auxiliaries,  brought  in  to  the  help  of  our  intellectual  infirm- 
it  ien,  but  are  not  absolutely  necessary;  since  demonstra- 
tive rt)asonin^,  wherever  it  may  be  found,  resembles  any 
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Other  kind  of  reasoning,  in  this  most  important  respect,  viz. 
in  being  a  comparison  of  our  ideas. 

In  proof  that  artificial  diagrams  are  only  auxiliaries, 
and  are  not  essentially  necessary  in  demonstrations,  it  may 
be  remarked,  that  they  are  necessarily  all  of  them  imper- 
fect. It  is  not  within  the  capability  of  the  wit  and  the 
power  of  man  to  frame  a  perfect  circle,  or  a  perfect  trian^^ 
gle,  or  any  other  figure,  which  is  perfect.  We  might  ar- 
gue this  from  our  general  knowledge  of  the  imperfection 
of  the  senses  ;  and  we  may  almost  regard  it  as  a  matter, 
determined  by  experiment  of  the  senses  themselves,  aided 
by  optical  instruments.  ^^There  never  was,  (says  Cud- 
worth,)  astndt  line,  triangle,  or  circle,  that  we  saw  in  all 
our  lives,  that  was  mathematically  exact,  but  even  sense  it- 
self, at  least  by  the  help  of  microscopes,  might  plainly  dis- 
cover much  unevcness,  ruggedness,  flexuosity,  aiigulosity, 
irregularity,  and  deformity  in  them."* 

Our  reasonings,  therefore,  and  our  conclusions  will  not 
apply  to  the  figures  before  us,  but  merely  to  an  imagined 
perfect  figure.  The  mind  can  not  only  originate  a  figure 
intemaliy  and  subjectively,  but  can  ascribe  to  it  the  attri- 
bute of  perfection.  And  a  verbal  statement  of  the  proper- 
ties of  thb  imagined  perfect  figure  is  what  we  understand 
by  a  DEFINITION,  the  use  of  which  in  this  kind  of  reasoning 
in  particular  has  already  been  mentioned. 

§.  18.   Qftigm  in  general  ae  connected  toUh  reaeowing. 

The  statements  in  the  last  section  will  appear  the  less 
exceptionable,  when  it  is  recollected,  that  in  all  cases  rea- 
soning is  purely  a  mental  process.  From  beginning  to  end, 
it  is  a  succession  of  feelings.  Neither  mathematical  signs, 
nor  words  constitute  the  process,  but  are  only  its  atten- 
dants and  auxiliaries.  We  can  reason  without  diagrams 
or  other  signs  employed  in  mathematics,  the  same  as  an 
infant  reasons,  before  it  has  learnt  artificial  language. 

When  the  infant  has  once  put  his  finger  in  the  fire,  he 
avoids  the  repetition  of  the  experiment,  reasoning  in  this 
"way,  that  there  is  a  resemblance  between  one  flame  and 
another,  and  that  what  has  once  caused  him  pain,  will  be 

•  Treatise  concerning  Immutable  Morality,  Bk.  IV,  Ch.  9* 
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IImmi^U  eiawthr  simi 

of  IkMft  in  tifeeir  iitimi^     Tliev  snat  be  ^nekhr  «BBhle  of 

llMir  noatakev  if  they  will  bwt  icJkit  a  wmmam.  on  Ike 

perfkt  |M«^  the  ioH^inenr  prepenies  «f  whkh  aie  dft- 

MNMlrefeed  in  Chuewuy.  thmg^  the  tUb^itadf  hasna 

leil  euHiKO  ia  eetere^    GeoflMtKv  sknn  MChng  of  the 

tifattMo  ofAMi^^b^  ottty  whefc  they  ewv  wppiwiin  ^I^m^ 

10  extti  itiJiY  9«ch  »  ^«y  wt  leactiTtd  bj  the  mind. 

Md  UMked>  wtfe  ill  creeted  thinf^  txirting  annihilated, 

geMtelry  wo«ld  Mt  fcwe  a  stnfje  poiM  of  its  denMMHtn- 

lions ;  Iho  citde  woidd  tutt  mMsa  n  toad  figure,  of 

wlikh  all  ihe  poiMft  of  dcomfiKenco  vo«ld  be  etfaally 

disUBl  firoaa  ihe  cettUew"^ 


^^19.  Cflk^mflm^rfi^mmmwAMnmnmm^m  the  men- 
mi  4*aiaawr> 


A  cootidnrakle  ikill  la  deaaowlratiTO 
Bomber  of  accounU  detirable,  ahhoogh  it  caaant  be  de- 
nied, that  very  freqimit  practice  and  greal  icadineai  in  it 
is  not  always  fayourable ;  so  that  it  seems  proper  briefly 
to  mention  the  eflfects,  both  propiUoos  and  nnpropitioas, 

on  the  mental  character. 

(I)  A  frequency  of  practice  in  denKmstrathre  reasoning 

greatly  aids  in  giving  one  a  ready  command  of  his  atten- 
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lion. — ^In  this  species  of  reaioningy  the  propositions  follow 
each  olber  in  such  regular  order  and  so  closely,  and  so 
great  ia  the  importance  of  perceiving  the  agreement  or 
disagreement  of  each  succeeding  one  with  that,  which 
goes  before ;  that  a  careless,  unfixed,  and  dissipated  state 
of  the  mind  seems  to  be  utterly  inconsistent  with  carrymg 
on  such  a  process  with  any  sort  of  success  to  the  conclu- 
sion. As,  therefore,  the  strictest  attention  is  here  so  high-« 
ly  necessary,  the  more  a  person  subjects  himself  to  this  dis- 
cipline, the  more  ready  and  efficient  will  be  the  particular 
application  of  the  mind,  to  which  we  give  that  name.  And 
we  often  find  distinguished  individuals  in  political  life  and 
in  the  practice  of  the  law,  who  are  desirous  of  holding 
their  mental  powers  in  the  roost  prompt  and  systematic 
obedience,  imposing  on  themselves  exercises  in  geometry 
and  algebrm  for  this  purpose. 

(II)  This  mode  of  reasoning  accustoms  one  to  care 

and  discrimination  in  the  examination  of  subjects. In  all 

discussions,  where  the  object  is  to  find  out  the  truth,  it  is 
necessary  to  take  'asunder  all  the  parts,  having  relation  to 
the  general  subject,  and  bestow  upon  them  a  share  of  our 
consideration.  And  in  general  we  find  no  people  more 
disposed  to  do  this  than  mathematicians ;  they  are  not 
fond  of  reasoning,  as  Mr.  Locke  expresses  it,  in  the  lump, 
but  are  for  goi^g  into  particulars,  for  allowing  every  thing 
its  due  weight  and  nothing  more,  and  for  resolutely  throw- 
ing out  of  the  estimate  all  propositions,  which  are  not  di- 
rectly and  truly  to  the  point. — It  must  further  be  said,  as 
a  general  remark  closely  connected  with  what  has  just 
been  observed,  that  those  departments  of  science,  which 
require  demonstrative  reasoning,  are  promotive  of  a  char* 
acteristic  of  great  value, — a  love  of  the  truth. 

(III)  Demonstrative  reasoning  gives  to  the  mind  a  great* 
er  grasp  or  comprehension.  This  result,  it  is  true,  will 
not  be  experienced  in  the  case  of  those,  who  have  merely 
exercised  themselves  in  the  study  of  a  few  select  demon- 
strations ;  it  implies  a  familiarity  of  the  mind  with  long 
and  complicated  trains  of  deductions.  A  thorough  math- 
ematician, who  has  made  it  a  business  to  exercise  himself 
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in  this  method  of  reasoning,  can  hardly  ha^e  been  other- 
wise than  sensible  of  that  intellectual  comprehenuon,  or 
length  and  breadth  of  survey,  which  we  have  in  view ; 
since  one  demonstration  is  often  connected  with  another, 
much  in  the  same  way  as  the  subordinate  parts  of  separate 
demonstrations  are  connected  with  each  other ;  and  he, 
therefore,  finds  it  necessary,  if  he  would  go  on  with  tatia- 
faction  and  pleasure,  to  gather  up  and  retain,  in  the  grasp 
of  his  mind,  all  the  general  and  subordinate  propositiona 
of  a  long  treatise. 

§.  20.  Further  comideraiions  an  the  infiuenee  of  JkwumMra^ 

tire  reamming. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  some  results  of  a 
very  great  attention  to  sciences,  which  require  the  exclu^^ 
sive  application  of  demonstrative  reasoning,  of  a  lev  fa* 
vourable  kind. 

(I)  It  has  been  thought  among  other  things,  that  this 
form  of  reasoning,  when  carried  to  a  great  length,  has  a 
tendency  to  render  the  mind  mechanical.  That  is,  while 
it  increases  its  ability  of  acting  in  a  given  way,  it  dimin- 
ishes the  power  of  invention,  and  prevents  its  striking  out 
into  a  new  path,  different  from  that,  which  it  has  been  in 
the  habit  of  going  over.  And  hence  it  is,  that  men  of  the 
strictest  virtue  and  the  most  powerful  intellect  have  some- 
times discovered  an  unexpected  weakness,  and  made  ex- 
traordinary mistakes,  when  placed  in  certain  new  situa- 
tions.  We  may  illustrate  our  meaning  by  a  single  in- 
stance, although  perhaps  not  one  of  the  strongest  kind. 
The  celebrated  Turgot,  who  combined  the  purest  moral 
sentiments  with  the  rarest  intellectual  endowments,  was 
what  may  be  termed  a  mathematical  politician.  History 
has  recorded  the  result.  When  the  king  of  France  call- 
ed him  to  direct  the  political  concerns  of  the  French  em- 
pire, he  decidedly  failed,  where  half  the  talents  and  in- 
tegrity had  firmly  held  the  helm  amid  political  tempests. 
That  great  and  virtuous  mind,  when  called  away  from 
the  abstractions  of  science  to  deal  with  the  realities  of  life 
and  mankind,  which  prejudice  and  passion,  weakness  and 
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power,  interest  and  fuflerfaig  presented  before  him,  found 
too  late,  that  we  cannot  estimate  the  intellect  as  we  can 
estimate  the  arc  of  a  circle,  and  that  the  calculus,  which 
can  measure  the  flight  and  eccentricities  of  the  stars,  may 
not  suceeed  in  ascertaining  the  momentum  and  the  obli- 
quities of  human  nature.* 

(II)AnezclusiTe  culture  of  demonstrative  reasoning  nour- 
ishes a  spirit  of  scepticism  ;  or  perhaps  we  may  say,  di- 
minishes the  power  of  belief.  The  exclusive  mathemati- 
cian has  been  accustomed  to  yield  his  assent  to  demon- 
stration only ;  and  it  is  but  natural,  that  he  should  find 
some  difficulty  in  being  satisfied  with  any  lower  degree  of 
evidence.  This  disposition  to  doubt  will  be,  in  some  meas- 
ure, experienced,  even  in  the  transition  from  pure  to  mix- 
ed mathematics  ;  at  least  there  will  be  an  absence  of  that 
full  and  delighted  satisfaction,  which  had  hitherto  been 
oijoyed.  Still  more  will  it  be  felt,  when  he  is  called  upon 
to  judge  of  events,  and  duties,  and  actions  of  common 
life,  which  do  not  admit  of  the  application  of  demonstra- 
tion.  In  a  word,  it  has  been  supposed  to  unfit  the 

mind  in  a  considerable  degree  for  accurate  discriminations 
as  to  moral  evidence  on  all  subjects  whatever,  where  that 
species  of  evidence  is  alone  admissible  ;  and  also  for  fedr 
and  correct  judgments  in  matters  of  taste. 

Such,  on  the  whole,  being  the  result  of  an  exclusive 


*  Remarks  to  this  effect,  in  respect  to  Turg:ot,  have  been  frequent- 
ly repeated  ;  and  that  too  by  writers  of  difierent  political  sentiments. 
Take  the  ibUowing  as  an  instance  from  no  very  friendly  writer. 

"  Tnrgot  wasin  youth  what  he  was  in  age,  grave,  industrious,  ar- 
gumentative, and  undecided; — a  theorist,  who  could  with  difficulty 
dffsffp^  to  practiee^  and  who  passed  his  time  &ut  of  office,  and  lost  it 
when  m,  in  a  vain  search  afler  perfection,  and  in  the  Quixotic  folly 
of  attempting  to  iuiijeei  kmntm  affttin  to  ihepreeiiion  offMUhemaiu 
eai  probiewu.  The  plausibility  of  reducing  the  art  of  administration 
to  s  wffMUm  raised  Turgot  to  office,  and  its  impracticability  drove  him 
fiom  it.  He  was  generally  right  in  his  conception,  but  he  did  not 
know  how  to  execute  it ;  and  he  brought  into  the  cabinet  an  immense 
stock  of  knowledge  on  every  subject,  except  man.^*  London  Quarter- 
ly Review,  Vol.  XXVI,  p.  SSI . 
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attention  to  sciences,  which  admit  of  demonstration  alone, 
a  restricted  pursuit  of  them  is  all,  that  can  be  safely  re- 
commended. In  making  this  remark,  however,  it  is  not 
meant,  that  we  would  absolutely  set  limits  to  the  prose- 
cution of  them,  but  would  only  propose,  that  other 
modes  of  mental  discipline  should  be  prosecuted  at  the 
same  time.  Those,  who  aim  at  a  perfect  education,  will 
not  ^^  canton  out  to  themselves  a  little  Goshen  in  the  in- 
tellectual world,^'  which  is  to  receive  all  their  labours, 
and  leave  the  rest  of  the  vast  field  of  the  mind  to  neg- 
lect, but  will  bestow  a  suitable  share  of  culture  on  every 
part  of  it. 


CHAPTER  NINTH. 


MORAL  REASONING. 


§.  21.  Of  the  mbjeeti  and  importance  oj  moral  na$oning. 

SIoRAL  RBASOifiNO,  which  u  the  second  great  division 
or  kind  of  reasoning,  concerns  opinions,  actions,  eyents 
&c. ;  embracing  in  general  those  subjects,  which  do  not 
come  within  the  province  of  demonstrative  reasoning. 
The  sabjects,to  which  it  relates,  are  often  briefly  expressed 
by  saying,  that  they  are  maUertoffact ;  nor  would  this  de- 
finition, concise  as  it  is,  be  likely  to  give  an  erroneous  idea 

of  them. Skill  in  this  kind  of  reasoning  is  of  great  use 

in  the  formation  of  opinions  concerning  the  duties,  and  the 
general  conduct  of  life.  Some  may  be  apt  to  think,  that 
those,  who  have  been  most  practised  in  demonstrative  rea- 
soning, can  find  no  difficulty  in  adapting  their  intellectual 
habits  to  matters  of  mere  probability.  This  opinion  is  not 
altogether  well  founded,  as  we  have  seen  in  the  preceding 
chapter.  Although  that  species  of  reasoning  has  a  favour- 
able result  in  giving  persons  a  command  over  the  attention, 
and  in  some  other  respects, whenever  exclusively  employed 
it  has  the  effect  in  some  degree  to  disqualify  them  for  a  cor^ 
rect  judgment  on  those  various  subjects,  which  properly 

belong  to  moral  reasoning. The  last,  therefore,  which 

has  its  distinctive  name  from  the  primary  signification  of 
the  Latin  mores,  viz.  manner$,  cusUnnSj  &c.  requires  a  sep* 
arate  consideration. 
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§.  22.  Of  the  nature  of  moral  eerkdrUy, 

Moral  reasoning  causes  in  us  different  degrees  of  as- 
sent, and  in  this  respect  differs  from  demonstrative.  In 
demonstration  there  is  not  only  an  immediate  perception 
of  the  relation  of  the  propositions  compared  together ;  but 
in  consequence  of  their  abstract  and  determinate  nature, 
there  is  also  a  knowledge  or  absolute  certainty  of  their 
agreement  and  disagreement.     In  moral  reasoning  the  case 

is  somewhat  different. In  both  kinds  we  begin  with 

certain  propositions,  which  are  either  known  or  regarded 
as  such.  In  both  there  is  a  series  of  propositions  succes- 
sively compared.  But  in  moral  reasoning,  in  consequence 
of  the  propositions  not  being  abstract  and  fixed,  and,  there- 
fore, often  uncertain,  the  agreement  or  disagreement  a- 
mong  them  is  in  general  not  said  to  be  known,  but  prestan- 
ed ;  and  this  presumption  may  be  more  or  less,  admitting  a 
great  variety  of  degrees.  While,  therefore,  one  mode  of 
reasoning  is  attended  with  knowledge ;  the  other  can 
properly  be  said  to  produce  in  most  cases  only  judgment 

or  opinion. But  the  probability  of  such  judgment  or 

opinion  may  sometimes  arise  so  high,  as  to  exclude  all 
reasonable  doubt.  And  hence  we  then  speak,  as  if  we 
possessed  certainty  in  respect  to  subjects,  which  admit 
merely  of  the  application  of  moral  reasoning.  Although 
it  is  possible,  that  there  may  be  some  difference  between 
the  belief  attendant  on  demonstration,  and  that  produced 
by  the  highest  probability,  the  effect  on  our  feelings  is  at 
any  rate  essentially  the  same.  A  man,  who  should  doubt 
the  existence  of  the  cities  of  London  and  Pekin,  although 
he  has  no  other  evidence  of  it  than  that  of  testimony, 
would  be  considered  hardly  less  singular  and  unreasonable, 
than  one,  who  might  take  it  into  his  head  to  doubt  of  the 
propositions  of  Euclid. — It  is  this  very  high  degree  of 
probability,  which  we  term  moral  certairUy. 

§.  23.  Of  reasofUng  from  analogy. 

Moral  reasonino  admits  of  some  subordinate  divisions ; 
and  of  these,  the  first  to  be  mentioned  is  reasoning  from 
analogy^ — The  word,  analogy,  is  used  with  some  vaguenes% 
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bat  in  geiiM^  denotes  a  resemblance,  either  greater  or 
le8s.-^HaTing  observed  a  consistency  and  uniformity  in 
the  operations  of  the  phjrsical  world,  we  are  naturally  led 
to  presume,  that  things  of  the  same  nature  will  be  affected 
in  the  same  way,  and  will  produce  the  same  effects ;  and 
also  that  the  same  or  similar  effects  are  to  be  attributed  to 
like  causes.  Analogical  asAsoNmo,  therefore,  is  that 
mental  process,  by  which  unknown  truths  or  conclusions 
are  inferred  from  the  resemblances  of  things. 

The  argument,  by  which  Sir  Isaac  Newton  establishes 
the  truth  of  universal  graritation,  is  of  this  sort.  He  proves, 
that  the  {danets  in  their  revolutions  are  deflected  towards 
the  sun  in  a  manner  precisely  similar  to  the  deflection  of 
the  earth  towards  the  same  luminary  *,  and  also  that  there 
is  a  similar  deflection  of  the  moon  towards  the  earth,  and 
of  a  body  projected  obliquely  at  the  earth's  surface  towards 
the  earth's  centre.  Hence  he  infers  by  analogy,  that  all 
these  deflections  originate  from  the  same  cause,  or  are 
governed  by  one  and  the  same  law,  viz,  U^e  poictr  oj 
fproKUoh/on* 

This  method  of  reasoning  is  applicable  to  the  inquiry, 
Whether  the  planets  are  inliabited  ?  and  furnishes  the  sole 
ground  for  the  indulgence  of  such  a  supposition.  We  ob- 
aerve  a  resemblance  in  certain  respects  between  Mars,  Ju- 
piter, Saturn,  and  other  planets,  and  the  earth.  They  all 
revolve  around  the  sun,  as  the  earth  does,  and  all  derive 
light  from  that  source.  Several  of  them  are  ascertained 
to  revolve  on  their  axis,  and,  consequently,  must  have  a 
succession  of  day  and  night.  Some  of  them  have  moons, 
and  all  are  subject  to  the  law  of  gravitation.  From  these 
various  similitudes  we  draw  the  conclusion  by  analogy, 
that  those  planets  must  be  inhabited,  like  the  earth. 

There  are  a  variety  of  subjects,  both  speculative  and  prac- 
tical, in  respect  to  which  we  may  reason  in  this  way ;  and 
sometimes  with  considerable  satisfaction.  And  among  others, 
this  method  of  reasoning  finds  a  place  in  the  arguments  of 
persons  in  the  practice  of  the  law.  An  attorney,for  instance, 
advocates  a  case,  which  does  not  fall  within  the  provisions 

7' 
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of  existing  statutes,  and  for  which  he  finds  in  his  authori- 
ties no  exact  precedent.  He  is,  therefore,  under  the  neces- 
sity of  ascertaining,  as  &r  as  possible,  the  analogy  or  re- 
semblance between  this  case  and  others,  which  are  given, 
and  hare  been  decided  upon.  And  he  has  here  a  favour- 
able  opportunity  for  the  exhibition  of  his  research  and  dis- 
crimination.  ^A  considerable  part  of  the  argumentation 

among  pleaders  at  the  bar.  is  employed  in  urging  various 
analogies  of  this  sort.  It  is  the  business  of  the  court  in 
such  instances  to  adjust,  and  compare  them  together,  and 
allow  them  their  due  weight.  In  doing  this,  their  discern- 
ment and  integrity  are  called  into  exercise ;  for  sometimes 
a  small  circumstance,  and  perhaps  one,  which  the  pleader 
has  laboured  to  involve  in  obscurity, will  disclose  an  essen- 
tial distinction  between  the  case  in  hand,  and  that  on  the 
file  of  precedents,  to  which  it  has  been  likened. 

§.  24.  CauHon  to  be  used  in  reasoning  from  anahgy. 

The  last  remark  leads  us  to  observe,  that  much  care  is 
necessary  in  arguments  drawn  from  this  source,  especially 
in  scientific  investigations ;  and  they  are  in  all  cases  to  be 
received  with  some  degree  of  distrust.  .  The  ancient  anat- 
omists are  an  instance  of  precipitate  reasoning  from  anal- 
ogy. Being  hindered  by  certain  superstitions  from  dissect- 
ing the  bodies  of  men,  they  endeavoured  to  obtain  the  in* 
formation  they  wanted,  by  the  dissection  of  those  animals, 
whose  internal  structure  was  supposed  to  come  nearest 
to  that  of  the^  human  body.  In  this  way  they  were 
led  into  a  variety  of  mistakes,  which  have  been  detected 
by  later  anatomists.  It  does  not  follow,  because  things  re- 
semble each  other  in  a  number  of  particulars,  that  this  re- 
semblance will  be  found  in  all  others ;  and  we  are,  there- 
fore, always  to  consider  ourselves  in  danger  of  pushing 
the  supposition  of  similitude  too  fiEir. 

The  proper  use  of  analogical  reasoning  seems  to  be,  in 
all  scientific  inquiries,  to  illustrate  and  confirm  truths, 
which  are  susceptible  of  proof  from  other  sources  of  evi- 
dence.    A  happy  instance  of  this  use  of  it  is  the  work  of 
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Bkhop  Butler,  oitiUed,  "  Ths  analogy  of  RtUgionj  mUwtU 

mad  moeaUiy  to  the  ComtitnUion  and  Coune  of  nolitri." It 

is  not  the  object  of  the  writer  to  prove  the  truth  of  reli- 
gion) either  natoral  or  revealed,  but  to  answer  some  ob- 
jeetions,  which  may  be  brought  against  its  principles. 
And  this  he  does  by  proving,  that  the  same  objections  ex- 
ist to  the  providence  of  God  in  the  natural  world.  There 
is  an  anal<^y  or  resemblance  in  the  two  ;  and  if  the  ob- 
jections, which  are  brought,  will  reject  him  from  the  au- 
thorship of  what  we  term  religion,  either  natural  or  re- 
veated,  they  will  dethrone  him  also  from  all  direction  in 
the  ordinary  economy  of  nature. 

§.  25.   Of  reasoning  by  induction. 

We  now  come  to  another  method  of  moral  reasoning, 
viz.  by  induction,  inductive  reoiomng  is  the  inferring  of 
general  truths  from  particular  facts,  that  have  fallen  un- 
der our  observation.  Our  experience  teaches  us,  that  na- 
ture is  governed  by  uniform  laws  ;  and  we  have  a  firm 
expectation,  (whether  it  be  an  original  principle  of  our 
constitution  or  whatever  may  be  the  origin  of  it,)  that 
events  will  happen  in  future,  as  we  have  seen  them  hap- 
pen in  times  past.  With  this  state  of  mind  we  are  pre- 
pared to  deduce  inferences  by  induction. 

When  a  property  has  been  found  in  a  number  of  sub- 
jects of  the  same  kind,  and  nothing  of  a  contradictory  na- 
turo^appe^rs,  we  have  the  strongest  expectation  of  finding 
the  same  property  in  all  the  individuals  of  the  same  class ; 
in  other  words,  we  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  prop- 
erty  is  a  general  one.  Accordingly,  we  apply  a  magnet 
to  several  pieces  of  iron ;  we  find  in  every  instance  a 
strong  attraction  taking  place ;  and  we  conclude,  although 
we  have  made  the  experiment  with  only  a  small  number 
of  the  masses  of  iron  actually  in  existence,  that  it  is  a 
property  of  iron  to  be  thus  afiected  by  that  substance,  or 
tbafc  all  iron  is  susceptible  of  magnetical  attraction.  This 
ia  a  conclusion  drawn  by  induction. 

The  belief,  which  attends  a  well  conducted  process  of 
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inductive  reasoning,  bears  a  decided  character  ;  it  is  mor- 
al probability  of  the  highest  kind,  or  what  is  sometimes 
termed  moral  certainty ;  and  is  at  least  found  to  be  suffi- 
cient for  all  practical  purposes.  We  obtain  all  the  gener- 
al truths,  relating  to  the  properties  and  'laws  of  material 
objects,  in  this  way. 

And  we  thus  not  only  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  gen- 
eral nature  of  material  objects,  but  apply  the  same  induc- 
tive process  also  in  the  investigation  of  lavirs,  which  gov- 
ern the  operations  of  the  mind.  It  is  by  experience  or 
observing  what  takes  place  in  a  number  of  individuals, 
that  we  are  able  to  infer  the  general  law  of  association, 
viz..  When  two  or  more  ideas  have  existed  in  the  mind  in 
immediate  succession,  they  are  afterwards  found  to  be 
mutually  suggested  by  each  other.  It  is  the  same  in  as- 
certaining other  general  laws. 

The  method  of  induction,  which  is  recommended  by 
Lord  Bacon,  as  one  of  the  most  important  aids  in  the 
search  after  truth,  is  employed  not  only  in  ascertaining 
the  general  facts  both  of  physical  and  intellectual  nature, 
but  is  employed  also  in  the  formation  of  such  practical 
rules  and  maxims,  as  are  of  use  in  the  common  concerns  of 
life. 

§.  26.  Of  At  caution  necessary  in  induciixe  processes. 

Reasoning  in  this  method  requires  the  exercise  of  cau- 
tion, no  less  than  by  analogy.  It  is  especially  liable  to 
prove  fallacious,  whenever  our  investigations  have  been 
marked  with  impatience,  and  our  judgments  are  foraied 
on  a  very  small  number  of  facts. 

When  the  number  of  examined  instances  is  large,  and 
the  results  are  uniform,  the  conclusion  amounts  to  moral 
certainty.  But  when  the  number  of  such  instances  u 
small,  and  the  results  are  not  altogether  uniform,  the  judg- 
ments formed  will  possess  a  greater  or  less  degree  of  proba- 
bility, varying  with  circumstances. — And  especially  is  the 
mind  left  in  a  state  of  vacillation  and  uncertainty,  when 
results    have  repeatedly  occurred   under  such    circum- 
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itances,  m  to  leave  ut  at  liberty  to  ascribe  them  to  a  di« 
Territy  of  causes.  In  such  cases  we  find  ourselves  reduced 
to  the  necessity  of  resorting  to  what  writers  on  this  sub- 
ject have  termed  iNSTAifTiJC  ceucis. — The  important  and 
decisive  method  in  Inductive  Reasoning  of  instantiic 
cRUCis  was  first  laid  down  in  the  Novum  Organum  of  Ba- 
con, and  has  recently  been  happily  illustrated,  in  Play- 
lair's  View  of  the  Progress  of  Mathematical  and  Physical 
Science  in  the  following  terms. 

§.  S7.  Of  intUmcti  or  experimenU  in  inductive  rtoioning 

termed  imtantia  cruets. 

"  When  the  understanding  is  placed  in  equiUMof 
as  it  were,  between  two  or  more  causes,  each  of  which 
accounts  equally  well  for  the  appearances,  as  fiur  as 
they  are  known,  nothing  remains  to  be  done  but  to 
look  out  for  a  fact,  which  can  be  explained  by  the  one 
of  these  causes,  and  not  by  the  other  ;  if  such  a  one 
<ain  be  found,  the  uncertainty  b  removed,  and  the 
true  cause  is  determined.  Such  facts  perform  the  office 
of  a  cross,  erected  at  the  separation  of  tvro  roads,  to  di- 
rect the  traveller  which  he  is  to  take,  and,  on  this  ac- 
count. Bacon  gave  them  the  name  of  instantiae  crude. 

Suppose  that  the  subject  inquired  into  were  the  motion 
of  the  planets,  and  that  the  phenomena  which  first  present 
themselves,  or  the  motion  of  these  bodies  in  longitude, 
could  be  explained  equally  on  the  Ptolemaic  and  the  Coper- 
nican  system,  that  is,  either  on  the  system  which  makes  the 
Earth,  or  that  which  makes  the  Sun,the  centre  of  the  plane- 
tary motions,  a  cautious  philosopher  would  hesitate  about 
ivhich  of  the  two  he  should  adopt, and  notwithstanding  that 
one  of  them  was  recoqamended  by  its  superior  simplicity, 
he  might  not  think  himself  authorized  to  give  to  it  a  deci- 
ded preference  above  the  other.  If,  however,  he  consider 
the  motion  of  these  bodies  in  latitude,  that  is  to  say,  their 
digressions  from  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic,  he  will  find  a 
«et  of  phenomena,  which  cannot  be  reconciled  with  the 
supposition  that  the  earth  is  the  centre  of  the  planetary 
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moiiooMj  but  which  receive  the  most  simple  and  satisfac- 
tory expbmatioD  from  supposing  that  the  sun  is  at  rest, 
and  is  the  centre  of  those  motions.  The  latter  phenome- 
na would  therefore  serve  as  intlaiUia  crudsj  by  which  the 
superior  credibility  of  the  Copemican  system  was  fully 
evinced."* 

§.  28.  Of  combined  or  aceumxdaUd  argwiMnU. 

When  a  proposition  in  geometry  is  given  to  be  demon- 
strated, it  sometimes  happens,  that  two  or  more  solutions 
may  be  ojflfered,  leading  to  the  same  end.  The  theorem 
or  the  problem  is  one  and  the  same,  as  also  the  conclusion; 
but  there  may  be  more  than  one  train  of  reasoning,  more 
than  one  series  of  intermediate  steps,  connecting  the  prop- 
osition, which  is  to  be  investigated,  with  the  result.  But 
as  the  conclusion  in  each  of  these  different  cases  is  certain, 
it  does  not  strengthen  it,  although  it  may  gratify  curiosi- 
ty, to  resort  to  a  different  and  additional  process. 

It  is  not  thus  in  moral  reasoning.  The  great  difference 
between  the  two  kinds  of  reasoning,  as  before  observed, 
is  not  so  much  in  the  mental  process,  as  in  the  subjects, 
about  which  they  are  employed.  Now  as  the  subjects  in 
moral  reasoning  are  not  of  a  purely  abstract  nature,  and 
are,  therefore,  often  attended  with  uncertainty,  our  belief, 
when  we  arrive  at  the  conclusion,  is  not  always  of  the 
highest  kind.  More  frequently  it  is  some  inferiour  de* 
gree  of  probability.  Hence  in  any  moral 'inquiry  the 
more  numerous  the  series  of  arguments,  which  terminates 
in  a  particular  conclusion,  the  stronger  will  be  our  belief 
in  the  truth  of  that  conclusion. 

Thus  we  may  suppose  a  question  to  arise.  Whether  the 
Romans  occupied  the  island  of  6r^  Britain  at  some  pe- 
riod previous  to  the  Saxon  conquest  ?   In  reference  to  this 


•  S(«  Worbi  of  John  IHayfidr  Esq.  Edinburgh  Edition,  VoL  If, 
fk  lOS,  wher«>  this  subjiHst,  and  other  parts  of  the  Baoomaa  melb- 
i^  1^*  phikiirvphuBincr  are  iUuitrated  at  some  length. 
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inqiiiry  a  number  of  independent  arguments  may  be 
brought  forward ;  (t)  The  testimony  of  the  Roman  his- 
torians ;  (2)  The  remains  of  buildings,  roads,  and  en- 
campments, which  indicate  a  Roman  origin  ;  (S)  The 
coins,  urns,  &e.  which  have  been  discovered. — ^Although 
these  arguments  are  independent  of  each  other,  they  all 
bear  upon  the  same  conclusion  ;  and  being  combined  to* 
getber,  they  very  essentially  increase  the  strength  of  our 
belief. 

§«  29.  Cf  moral  rta$(ming  at  tuiud  to  our  riHuUion  as  ae* 

counfofcle  betngt. 

Some  remarks  were  made  in  the  last  section  of  the  last 
chapter  and  in  the  first  of  this,  tending  to  show  the  com- 
parative value  of  demonstrative  and  moral  reasoning. 
There  is  another  point  of  some  consequence,  which  has  a 
connection  with  that  subject,  remaining  to  be  mentioned 
here.  It  is  this ; — Moral  reasoning,  inasmuch  as  it  does 
not  eoffipei  our  assent,  but  leaves  the  mind,  in  most  cases, 
in  some  degree  of  doubt,  is  peculiarly  suited  to  our  condi- 
tion as  moral  agents. 

If  all  the  conunon  subjects  of  life  admitted  of  demon- 
itration,  and  all  the  conclusions,  which  we  formed,  were 
certain  and  irresistible,  it  would  come  near  expelling  both 
vice  and  virtue  out  of  the  world,  ft  would  subject  the  Vol- 
antary  powers  to  a  constraint  little  short  of  mechanical ; 
and  have  a  direct  tendency  to  confound  characters  and 
dispositions ;  neither  demanding  a  contest  with  passion, 
nor  the  exercise  of  candour,  nor  desires  to  learn  the  will  of 
God,  and  excluding,  in  a  great  measure,  religious  faith  and 
other  principles,  which  are  now  suited  to  our  situation, 

and  training  us  up  for  the  day  of  final  account. ^While, 

therefore,  the  judgments,  resulting  from  moral  reasoning, 
will  be  allowed  to  be  in  general  sufficient  to  guide  us, 
wherever  there  is  an  honest  and  candid  heart ;  they  evi- 
dently present  no  insuperable  barriers  to  the  influence  of 
pride,  and  passion,  and  self-interest,  and  prejudice.     They 
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hold  out  ample  inducements  to  those,  who  love  the  truth, 
and  are  sincere ;  but  those,  who  are  not  of  this  character, 
will  no  doubt  pursue  a  different  course,  pervert  evidence, 
and  bring  their  conclusions  to  meet  and  fall  in  with  their 
private  views.  And  thus  by  their  own  works  they  are 
judged. — So  that  moral  reasoning  is  especially  suited  to 
beings,  who  are  accountable  for  their  passions,  accountable 
for  their  perversions  of  the  truth,,  and  for  all  their  con- 
duct ;  and  this  is  a  circumstance,  in  no  small  degree,  to 
its  honour.  It  is  an  instrument,  which  is  undoubtedly 
capable  of  leading  men  to  the  highest  and  most  important 
results,  provided  they  use  it  properly  ;  and  for  such  right 
use  they  themselves,  and  they  alone  are  answerablct 
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PRACTICAL  DIRECTIONS  IN  REASONING. 

§.  SO.  Practical  ruki  in  rtasaning  rtqidred  by  thajrejucn* 

eyofUt  appUcaiiant. 

Vaeious  directions  have  been  given  by  writers  on 
^ogic^  (which  9  it  may  be  remarked  here,  is  only  another 
name  for  whatever  concerns  the  nature,  kinds,  and  appli- 
cations of  reasoning,)  the  object  of  which  is  to  secure  the 
more  prompt,  accurate,  and  efficient  use  of  the  reasoning 
power.  It  is  but  natural  to  suppose,  that  some  of  these 
dialectical  rules  are  of  greater,  and  others  of  less  value. 
Such  as  appeared  to  be  of  the  least  questionable  impor- 
tance are  brought  together,  and  explained  in  this  chapter  ; 
nor  will  this  occasion  any  surpriie,  when  it  is  recollected, 
that  it  has  been  the  object  of  this  Work  throughout,  not 
only  to  ascertain  what  the  mental  operations  are,  but  by 
practical  suggestions  from  time  to  time,  to  promote  what 
is  of  a  good,  and  prevent  what  is  of  a  hurtful  tendency 
in  such  operations. 

The  directions  now  referred  to  have  of  course  a  more 
intimate  connection  with  Moral,  than  with  Demonstrative 
reasoning  ;  but  this  is  a  circumstance,  which  enhances, 
rather  than  diminishes  their  worth.  The  occasions,  which 
admit  and  require  the  application  of  moral  reasoning,  bet- 
ing inseparable  from  the  most  common  occurrences  and 

8* 
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exigencies  of  life,  arc  much  more  numeroas,  than  tho« 
of  demonstrative  reasoning.  It  is  undoubtedly  one  great 
object  of  reasoning,  (particularly  of  moral  reafoniBg,) 
not  onlv  to  discover  truth  for  ourselves,  but  to  commmii- 
cate  it  to  others  ;  in  other  words,  to  produce  in  the  minds 
of  others  the  conviction,  which  exists  in  our  own.  It  u 
unnecessary  to  attempt  to  show,  how  often  occaaions,  mi- 
table  to  such  an  object,  occur  ;  and  still  lessto  indicate  by 
any  formal  statements,  how  much  the  importance  of  the 
reasoning  power  is  increased  by  such  frequency  of  ita  ap- 
>p]ications.  There  are  not  unfrequently  formal  and  Tigo- 
rous  discussions,  not  onlv  in  the  common  intercoorae  and 
in  relation  to  the  common  business  of  life,  but  they  are 
opened  and  maintained  in  the  schools  of  leanung,  in 
courts  of  justice,  in  literary  and  philosophical  societiea,  in 
ecclesiastical  councils  ,and  among  the  advocates  of  adverse 
systems  in  morals,  politics,  and  religion.  Especially  do 
legislative  assemblies,  which,  in  later  times,  haveio  rapid- 
ly multiplied,  afford  frequent  opportunities  for  the  efforta 
of  the  honest  dialectician.  He  has  there  great  motiTetyOper* 
ating  upon  him,  and  calling  him  to  put  forth  the  noUeat 
powers  of  argument  ;  such  as  theestablishm«it  of  joatioe, 
the  protection  of  the  oppressed,  the  preservation  of  free- 
dom, a  nation's  welfare,  growth,  and  glory.  Bcaioning 
is  the  great  instrument,  which  is  wielded  in  theae  con- 
flicts ;  and  we  are  persuaded,  that  any  suggeitiont,  which 
may  tend  to  regulate  its  exercise  and  secure  its  appropri- 
ate results,  will  be  acceptable.  We  might  nfely  appeal 
to  the  experience  of  every  day,  and  almost  every  hoar, 
in  proof  that  it  cannot  be  otherwise. 

§.  SI.  (I)  hnportanct  of  being  influenced  in  rsosom^g  iy 

a  desire  of  the  truth. 

The  first  direction  in  relation  to  reasoning,  which  will 
be  given,  concerns  the  feelings,  with  which  it  is  proper 

to  be  animated. In  all  questions,  which  admit  of  dia- 

cussion,  and  on  which  we  find  ourselves  at  variance  with 
the  opinions  of  others,  we  are  to  make  truth  our  object. 
A  desire  of  the  truth  is  the  first  qualification  in  luch  in- 
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quiriet.  Ouided  by  this  internal  light,  tiie  inquirer  will 
find  hu  path  consistent  amid  all  its  windings,  and  though 
it  may  pass  through  dark  shades  and  rough  declivities, 
terminating  at  last  in  green  fields  and  pleasant  streams, 
where  he  shall  be  crowned  with  quietness  and  with  hon- 
our. 

The  opposite  of  a  desire  of  the  truth  is  a  wish  to  de- 
cide the  subject  of  dispute  in  one  way  rather  than  anoth* 
er.  The  foundation  of  such  a  preference  of  one  result  to 
another  are  in  general  the  prejudices  of  interest  and  pas- 
sion ;  and  these  are  the  great  enemies  of  truth.  Whenev- 
er we  are  under  their  influence,  we  form  a  different  esti- 
mation of  testimony  and  of  other  sources  of  evidence 
from  what  we  should  do  under  other  circumstances ; 
and  at  such  times  they  can  hardly  fitil  to  lead  us  to  false 
results. 

We  have  an  illustration  of  the  effects  of  a  disputatious 
spirit,  unconnected  with  any  desire  of  the  truth,  among 
the  Schoolmen.  No  persons  seem  to  have  been  more  skil- 
led in  the  technical  forms  of  argument.  To  dispute 
with  readiness  and  skill  was  considered  amo/ig  them  apart 
of  education  so  valuable,  that  all  possible  pains  were  ta- 
ken in  securing  this  mental  accomplishment.  But  the  ac- 
quitttion  of  truth  did  not  form  any  prominent  part  of 
their  plan.  The  subjects,  about  which  they  debated, 
were  frivolous  ;  and  the  spirit,  which  animated  them, 
exceedingly  captious  and  disingenuous.  The  testimony  of 
John  of  Salisbury,  a  learned  man  of  the  Scholastic  ages, 
confirms  this.  He  visited  Paris,  in  the  year  tlS7,  and 
attended  upon  the  lectures  of  the  fitmous  Abelard  and 
other  masters,  and  made  great  advancements  in  learn- 
ing. A  number  of  years  afterwards  he  returned  to  the 
pkoe  of  his  early  studies,  in  order  to  confer  with  his  for- 
mer associates,  who  yet  remained  there,  on  the  topics,  on 
which  they  had  been  used  to  converse. 

*^I  found  them  (says  he)  the  same  men,  in  the  same 
jriaoe ;  nor  had  they  advanced  a  single  step  towards  resolv- 
ing our  ancient  questions,  nor  added  a  single  proposition, 
however  small,  to  their  stock  of  knowledge.      Whence  I 
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inferred,  whml  indeed  it  wu  mxy  to  calleci, 
■tudies,  howerer  uieful  they  mny  be  when 
other  branches  of  lemming,  are  in  tlwiniflrfi 

nielefls/* It  may  be  briefly  added,  that  the  above 

tioned  rule  is  important  to  be  obserrcd  on  aD 
reasoning    whatever,  but  particularly  in  paUic 
because,  in  addition  to  the  influence  of  gcaeral 
pasrion  already  alluded  to,  the  presence  of  othciB 
love  of  victory  over  an  opponent  too  often  indaei 
forf^   or  to  disregard  the  claims,  which  tmth  is  alwaja 
entitled  to  enforce. 

§.  32.  (11.)  Can  to  he  uted  m  carrectly  Mating  Oc  tnfc^  rf 

inquiry  and  ififmifum. 

Another  rule  in  the  prosecution  of  an  argnmcnl  is,  llwt  tho 
question  under  debate  is  to  be  fairly  and  correctly  stated. 
Relying  solely  on  the  justice  of  our  cause,  and  anuatod 
by  a  desire  of  the  truth,  we  should  be  nnwilling  to  allow 
any  artiffce  here. — The  matter  in  controversy  may  be  rtn* 
ted  in  such  a  way  as  to  include,  in  the  very  enonciation  of 
it,  something  taken  for  granted,  which  most  nrrfwarily 
lead  to  a  decision  in  favour  of  one  of  the  opponents.  Bat  thia 
amounts  to  begging  the  question,  a  species  of  fsllacy  or 
sophism,  upon  which  we  shall  again  have  occaaon  to  re- 
mark.  Sometimes  the  subject  of  discussion  is  stated 

so  carelessly,  that  the  true  point  at  issoe  is  wholly  left  out. 
It  may  be  proper,  therefore,  in  many  cases  to  adopt  the 
practice  of  special  pleaders,  and  first  to  ascertain  all  the 
points,  in  which  the  opponents  agree,  and  those  in  which 
they  difier.  And  then  they  can  hardly  fail  of  directing 
their  arguments,  to  what  is  truly  the  subject  of  contention. 
In  order  that  there  may  not  be  a  possibility  of  misnn- 
dcrstancling  here,  dialecticians  should  aim  to  have  desir 
iilcas  of  every  thing  stated  in  the  question,  which  has  en 
intimate  connection  with  the  point  at  issue.  Thai  is,  sub- 
ordinate parts  of  the  question,  and  even  particular  words 
are  to  be  examined.  If  the  statement  aflirm  or  deny  anj 
thing,  in  regard  to  the  qualities  or  properties  of  material 
bodies,  it  is  incumbent  upon  us  to  possess  as  clear  idcea 
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M  ponble,  both  of  the  object  in  general,  and  of  those 
properties  or  qualities  in  particular.  Similar  remarks  will 
apply  to  other  subjects  of  inquiry  of  whatever  kind. 

As  an  illustration  of  these  directions,  we  will  suppose, 
that  the  point  in  dispute  is,  Whether  civil  government 
originates  in  all  cases  from  the  people  ?  Here  it  is  neces- 
sary to  understand  what  is  meant  by  the  word  government ; 
thfl^  is,  whether  it  is  meant  to  include  in  the  term  all  the 
difierent  kinds  of  public  authority,  such  as  absolute,  mon- 
archical, and  aristocratical,  as  well  as  republican,  and  to 
^ve  it  the  most  general  meaning.  The  reason  of  this  is, 
that  some  might  be  inclined  to  say,  that  purely  absolute 
governments,  such  as  that  of  the  Ottoman  Porte,  are 
no  governments  at  all,'but  merely  usurpations  or  tyranny, 
and,  therefore,  ought  to  be  excluded  from  the  inquiry. 
The  meaning  of  the  word,  origiuate,  is  also  to  be  looked 
into.  We  are  to  know  what  constitutes  a  beginning  or 
origin  in  this  case ;  and  particularly  whether  the  term,  as 
here  used,- implies  and  admits  the  validity  of  a  tacit  agree- 
ment, or  not.  In  the  inquiry,  it  will  necessarily  be  ad- 
mitted, that  many  governments  exist  without  any  written 
or  express  agreement  on  the  part  of  the  people  ;  and  still 
it  may  be  urgently  contended,  that  they  have  originated  by 
Virtue  of  a  tacit  agreement,  provided  it  be  granted,  that 
there  is  any  such  thing  as  a  tacit  agreement,which  is  bind- 
ing, and  which,  therefore,  can  be  a  ground  of  existence 
or  origin. ^The  taking  of  such  precautions  would  of- 
ten have  prevented  great  waste  of  words,  as  well  as  undue 
indulgence  of  irritable  feelings ;  and  would  have  often  led 
more  directly  and  surely  to  the  discovery  of  truth. 

§.  S3.  (III.)  Consider  the  kind  of  evidence  applicabk  to  the 

subject. 

Am  one  subject  clearly  admits  of  the  application  of 
one  species  of  evidence,  while  another  as  clearly  requires 
evidenoe  of  a  different  kind,  we  are  thence  enabled  to  lay 
down  this  rule,  viz..  We  are  to  consider  what  kind  of  ev- 
idence is  appropriate  to  the  question  under  discussion. 

When  the  inquiry  is  one  of  a  purely  abstract  nature, 
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and  all  the  propothionf,  inrolred  in  the  rpjwwiiug,  are  of 
the  sajuM!  kimd^  then  we  hare  the  eridenoe  of  intiiitiOB  ar 
intuitive  perception ;  and  the  coododon.  for  rejuooi  al- 
ready mentioned^  is  certain. 

In  the  examination  of  the  properties  of  material  bo- 
dies, we  depend  originally  on  the  eridenoe  of  the  acwei ; 
which  gives  a  character  and  strength  to  onr  bdief  accord- 
ing to  the  circumstances,  under  which  the  objects  are 
presented  to  them.  In  judging  of  those  facts  in  the  con- 
duct of  men,  which  have  not  come  under  onr  own  ob- 
servation, we  rely  on  testimony.  This  source  of  belief 
causes  probability  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  according  as 
the  testimony  is  from  one  or  more,  given  by  a  person, 
who  understands  the  subject,  to  which  it  relates,  or  not, 
&c.-~And  again,  some  subjects  admit  of  the  evidence  of 
induction,  and  in  respect  to  others  we  have  no  other  aids, 
than  the  less  authoritative  reasonings  from  analogy.  In 
Other  cases,  the  evidence  is  wholly  made  up  of  various  in- 
cidental circumstances,  which  are  found  to  have  relation 
to  the  subject  in  hand,  and  which  ajBect  the  belief  in  dif- 
ferent degrees  and  for  various  causes. 

And  hence  as  the  sources  of  belief,  as  well  as  the  belief 
itself,  have  an  intimate  connection  with  the  subject  before 
us,  they  ought  to  be  taken  into  consideration.  The  evi- 
dence should  be  appropriate  to  the  question.  But  if  the 
question  admit  of  more  than  one  kind  of  evidence,  then  all 
are  entitled  to  their  due  weight. 

^.  34.  (I v.)  On  excludhig  all  tmmeaning propositions. 

Deeply  interested  in  the  subject  of  discussion,  and 
bent  not  so  much  upon  putting  down  your  opponent,  as 
the  discovery  of  the  truth,  avoid  the  introduction  of  prop- 
positions,  which  are  destitute  of  meaning.  A  proposition 
is  in  i^neral  said  to  be  without  meaning,  when  it  is  so 
stat«Hl,  that  all  the  information,  it  gives  as  a  whole,  is  al- 
ready containei)  in  one  of  the  parts,  vis.,  the  subject. 

The  first  class^  answering  to  this  view,  may  be  termed 
lOKNTiOAt  ravri»*iTioN*. — The  proposition,  whatever  is, 
It,  may  be  given  as  an  instance.     When  examined,  it  will 
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be  foand  to  teach  us  nothing  ;  and  although  it  was  in  the 
times  of  the  Scholastic  philosophy,  employed  as  an  axiom, 
and  thought  to  be  of  much  consequence  in  aiding  as  a  me- 
dium in  argument,  the  proof,  which  it  brings  in  any  case 
ivhatevtfy  amounts  iq  no  more  than  this,  that  the  same 
ivord  may  with  certainty  be  predicated  of  itself.  When 
we  say  that  aian  is  man,  or  that  blue  is  blue,  we  receive 
as  muck  information  and  as  valuable,  as  when  we  say, 
thai  whatever  is,  is ;  that  is,  we  know  no  more  afterwards 
than  we  did  before  the  enunciation  of  the  proposition. 
The  nme  of  all,  which  belong  to  this  class. 

There  is  a  second  class  of  unmeaning  propositions, 
■lightly  diflbring  in  form,  from  the  above,  but  are  the 
same  in  substance,  viz.,  Those,  where  a  paht  only  or 

THE  COMPLEX  IDEA  IS  PREDICATED  OF  THE  WHOLE. 

Hence  to  this  class  belong  all  those,  where  the  genus  is 
predicated  of  the  species ;  when,  for  instance,  it  is  said, 
that  lead  is  a  metal.  If  we  know,  the  meaning  of  the 
term,  lead,  which  is  the  subject  of  the  proposition,  we  of 
course  know,  that  it  is  a  metal.  The  propositions,  that 
gold  is  yellow,  and  that  man  is  rational,  are  of  this  kind. 
We  are  supposed  to  know  the  meaning  of  the  separate 
terms  of  these  propositions ;  one  of  these  terms  is  the 
smbjeGt ;  and  this  evidently  involves  and  implies  the  mean- 
ing of  the  proposition,  taken  as  a  whole.  When,  on  the 
contrary,  we  are  told,  that  man  has  a  notion  of  God,  or 
that  man  is  cast  into  sleep  by  opium,  we  then  learn  some- 
thing, since  the  ideas  here  expressed  are  not  contained  in 

the  word,  man. When  a  single  word  is  employed  with 

^▼agueness  and  inconsistency,  it  is  rightly  considered  to  be 
a  proper  subject  of  criticism,  and  may  fairly  be  objected 
to ;  and  the  same  liberty,  and  for  the  same  reasons,  may 
properly  be  taken  with  unmeaning  propositions,  which 
lutve  the  appearance  of  carrying  us  onward  in  the  investi- 
gation of  asubject,  but  which,  when  truly  estimated,  leave 
nt  no  wiser,  than  before  we  heard  tliein. 
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§.  35.  (V.)  ^Doid  the  irUroducHon  of  acknatoUdged  and 

convnon-place  propositions. 

There  is  another  rule,  relating  to  the  practice  of  rea- 
soning, which  is  of  a  like  nature  with  the  last  mention- 
ed, viz.  Not  to  burden  the  argument  with  acknowledged 

and  common-place  propositions. ^The  common  feelings 

and  experience  of  mankind  have  so  firmly  established 
many  things  as  true,  that  the  great  mass  would  no  more 
think  of  controverting  them,  than  would  the  geometri- 
cian of  questioning  the  truth  of  axioms.     These  proposi- 
tions differ  from   those,  considered  in  the  last  section, 
in  having  meaning,   and    perhaps    important  meaning. 
But  it  ought  not  to  be  forgotten,  that  we  are  suppo- 
sed to  reason  with  those,  who  have    had  some  expe- 
rience and  possess  a  share  of  common  sense ;  and  who 
need  not  to  be  reminded  of  truths,  however  significant, 
which  are  already  as  familiar  to  them,  as  the  letters  of 
their  mother  tongue.     If  the  question  depend  directly  up- 
on such  truths,  then  there  b  no  need  of  discussion ;  and  if 
it  do  not,  then  it  is  certainly  a  prejudice  to  our  cause  to 
let  them  take  up  our  attention,  while  there  are  other 
points  of  moment  more  closely  connected  with  its  issue. 
A  studious  enumeration  and  arrangement  of  common-place 
statements  offends  the  hearer  or  reader,  because  it  intimates, 
that  we  consider  them  more  ignorant,  than  they  will  be 
willing  to  admit ;  and  besides,  it  causes  fatigue  and  list- 
lessness.     But  a  worthy  and  powerful  dialectician,  while 
he  sedulously  seeks  the  truth,  b  always  found  to  observe 
two  things ;  first,  to  keep  down  all  feelings  of  disgust  and 
prejudice  in  the  minds  of  his  opponents  and  others ;  and  sec* 
ond,  to  preserve  their  attention  interested  and  fully  alive. 
This  last  can  be  done  only  by  presenting  the  select  and 
prominent   views  of  a  subject,  by  investing  them  with 
every  appropriate  attraction,  and  urging  them  home  by 
awakened  and  constant  appeals. 

§.  36.  (VI.)  Reject  the  aid  of  fake  arguments  or  sophisms. 

There  is  a  species  of  false  reasoning,  which  we  call  a 
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SOPHISM*  A  sophism  is  an  argument,  which  contains  some 
secret  fiJIacy,  under  the  general  appearance  of  correct- 
ness. The  aid  of  such  arguments,  which  are  intended  to 
deceiTe,  and  are  inconsistent  with  a  love  of  the  truth, 
should  be  rejected. 

(1)  loNORATio  ELENCRi,  or  misapprehension  of  the 
question,  is  one  instance  of  the  sophism.  It  exists,  when 
the  argufkients  advanced  do  not  truly  apply  to  the  point 
in  debate.  Let  it  be  supposed,  that  some  person  has 
founded  a  literary  institution.  The  question  is.  Whether 
he  be  a  man  of  learning,  a  scholar  ?  It  is  argued,  that  he 
is,  in  consequence  of  having  founded  a  seminary  for  scien- 
tific purposes.  Here  we  may  deny  the  connection  be- 
tween the  premises  and  the  conclusion,  although  the  argu- 
ment is  somewhat  specious ;  because  we  know  it  to  be  the 
fisct,  that  many  men  of  but  small  information  have  been 
the  patrons  of  science.  That  is,  an  argument  is  applied, 
which,  it  is  supposed,  would  not  have  been  brought  for* 
'ward,  if  there  had  been  a  proper  undertanding  of  the  im- 
port and  spirit  of  the  question,  and  of  what  was  justly  ap« 
plicable  to  it. 

(S)  Petitio  prinoipii,  or  begging  of  the  question,  is 
another  instance  of  sophism.  This  sophism  is  found, 
whenever  the  ffiqmtant  ofiers,  in  proof  of  aproposition,the 
proposition  itself  in  other  words.  The  following  has  been 
given  as  an  instance  of  this  fallacy  in  reasoning ; — ^A  per- 
son attempts  to  prove,  that  God  is  eternal,  by  asserting, 
that  hb  existence  is  without  beginning  and  without  end. 
Here  the  proof, which  is  offered,  and  the  proposition  itself, 
which  is  to  be  proved,  are  essentially  the  same. — ^When 
we  are  told,  that  opium  causes  sleep,  because  it  has  a  sopo* 
rific  quality,  or  that  grass  grows  by  means  of  its  vegeta- 
tive power,  the  same  thing  is  repeated  in  other  terms.— > 
This  fallacy  is  very  frequently  practised ;  and  a  little  care 
in  detecting  it  would  spoil  many  a  fine  saying,  and  deface 

many  an  elaborate  argument. ^What  is  called  argtdng 

in  a  drele  is  a  species  of  sophism  very  nearly  related  to 
the  above.  It  consists  in  making  two  propositions  recip- 
rocally prove  each  other. 

9« 


[Sj  No2r  cACiA  PEo  CAUSA*  or  tke  mmigatiiaa  of  a  Urn 
. — People  are  onwillinf  to  be  diought  ignorant ; 
rather  than  be  thoof  ht  lo,  ther  will  impoee  on  the  credn- 
litv  of  their  fellow  men,  and  lonieiimes  on  thfWf  lfn»^by 
anienina  fklie  canset  of  events.  Nothing  it  nMvn  oooh* 
moD,  than  this  sophism  among  illiterate  peopk  ;  pride  b 
not  diminished  by  deficiency  of  learning,  and  iQcii  people, 
therefore,  must  gratify  it  by  ««igning  soch  ciuwiof  events 
as  they  find  nearest  at  hand.  Hence,  when  the  appear- 
ance of  a  comet  if  followed  by  a  famine  or  a  war,  they 
are  disposed  to  consider  it  as  the  cause  of  thoee  rahmitin^ 
If  a  person  have  committed  some  flagrant  Grime,  and  short- 
ly after  sufler  some  heavy  distress,  it  is  no  onoonunon  thing 
to  hear  the  former  assigned,  as  the  direct  and  the  aole 
cause  of  the  latter. — This  was  the  iSdlacy , which historiam 
have  ascribed  to  the  Indians  of  Paraguay,  who  mmioeed 
the  baptismal  ceremony  to  be  the  cause  of  death,  ^wraffSft 
the  Jesuit  missionaries,  whenever  opportunity  ofimd,  ad- 
ministered it  to  dying  infants,and  to  adults  in  the  last  itage 
of  disease. 

(4)    Another  species  of  sophistry  is  called  paixjlcia 

ACCiDEKTis. We  fall  into  this  kind  of  fidn  reisoning, 

whenever  we  give  an  opinion  concerning  the  general  na- 
ture of  a  thing  from  some  accidental  circumstance.  Thus, 
the  Christian  religion  has  been  made  the  pretext  for  per* 
secutions,  and  has  in  consequence  been  the  sonroe  of  much 
suffering ;  but  it  is  a  sophism  to  conclude,  that  it  is,  on  the 
whole,  not  a  great  good  to  the  human  race,  because  it  haa 
been  attended  with  this  perversion.  Again,  if  a  medicine 
have  operated  in  a  particular  case  unfistvourably,  or,  in 
another  case,  have  operated  very  favourably,  the  oniver* 
sal  rejection  or  reception  of  it,  in  consequence  of  the  &- 
vourable  or  unfavourable  result  in  a  particular  instance^ 
would  be  a  hasty  and  fallacious  induction  of  essentially 
the  same  sort.  That  is,  the  general  nature  of  the  thing 
is  estimated  from  a  circumstance,  which  may  be  wholly 
accidental. 
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§.  ST.  (Til)  On  th$  tophiim  ofedimating  aetiam  and  cKarac- 
(erjram  the  cirewntiance  oj  $ucc€is  merely. 

The  forgoing  ure  aoine  of  the  fallacies  in  reasoning, 
which  hmre  found  a  place  in  writers  on  Logic.  To  these 
might  be  added  the  &IIac]r  or  sophism,  to  which  men  are 
obTiously  io  prone,  of  judging  favourably  of  the  charac- 
ters and  the  deeds  of  others,  from  the  mere  circumstance 
of  sucoe«.  Those  actions,  which  have  a  decidedly  suc- 
cessful teroiination,  are  almost  always  applauded,  and  are 
looked  upon  as  the  result  of  great  intellectual  forecast;  while 
not  less  frequently  actions,  that  have  an  unsuccessful  issue, 
are  not  only  stigmatized  as  evil  in  themselves,  but  as  indica- 
ting in  their  projector  a  flighty  and  ill-balanced  mind.— 
The  fidlacy,  however,  does  not  consist  in  taking  the  issues  or 
results  into  consideration,  which  are  undoubtedly  entitled 
to  their  due  place  in  estimating  the  actions  and  characters 
of  men,  but  in  too  much  limiting  our  view  of  things,  and 
forming  a  &vourable  or  unfavourable  judgment  from  the 
mere  circumstance  of  good  or  ill  success  alone. 

While  there  is  no  sophism,  more  calculated  to  lead  as- 
tray and  perplex,  there  is  none  more  common  than  this  ; 
so  much  so,  that  it  has  almost  passed  into  a  proverb,  that 
a  hero  must  not  only  be  brave,  hut  fortunate.  Hence  it  is, 
that  Alejumder  is  called  the  Great,  because  he  gained  vic- 
tories, and  overran  kingdoms;  while  Charles  XII  of  Swe- 
den, who  the  most  nearly  resembles  him  iff  the  character- 
islics  of  bravery,  perseverance,  and  chimerical  ambition, 
but  had  his  projects  cut  short  at  the  fatal  battle  of  Pultowa, 
is  called  a  madman. 

''Machiavel  has  justly  animadverted, (says  Dr.  Johnson,) 
on  the  different  notice  taken  by  all  succeeding  times,  of 
the  two  great  projectors,  Cataline  andCassar.  Both  form- 
ed the  samQ  project,  and  intended  to  raise  themselves  to 
power  by  subverting  the  commonwealth.  They  pursued 
ih«r  design  perhaps  with  equal  abilities  and  equal  virtue ; 
but  Cataline  perished  in  the  field,  and  Caesar  returned  from 
Pharsalia  with  unlimited  authority ;  and  from  that  time, 
every  monarch  of  the  earth  has  thought  himself  honoured 
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by  a  comparison  with  Caesar  ;  and  Cataline  has  never  been 
mentioned,  but  that  his  name  might  be  applied  to  traitors 
and  incendiaries." 

In  the  same  Essay*  he  happily  illustrates  this  subject 
by  a  reference  to  the  discovery  of  America,  in  the  fol- 
lowing terms.-— ^^When  Columbus  had  engaged  king  Fer- 
dinand, in  the  discovery  of  the  other  hemisphere,  the  sai- 
lors, with  whom  he  embarked  in  the  expedition,  had  so 
little  confidence  in  their  commander',  that  after  having 
been  long  at- sea  looking  for  coasts,  which  they  never  ex- 
pected to  find,  they  raised  a  general  mutiny,  and  demanded 
to  return.     He  found  means  to  sooth  them  into  a  permis- 
sion to  continue  the  same  course  three  days  longer,  and 
on  the  evening  of  the  third  day  descried  land.     Had  the 
impatience  of  his  crew  denied  him  a  few  hours  of  the  time 
requested,  what  had  been  his  fate  but  to  have  come  back 
with  the  infamy  of  a  vain  projector,  who  had  betrayed 
the  king's  credulity  to  useless  expenses,  and  risked  hb  life 
in  seeking  countries  that  had  no  existence  ?  how  would 
those  that  had  rejected  hisproposals,have  triumphed  intheir 
acuteness;  and  when  would  his  name  have  been  mentioned, 
but  with  the  makers  of  potable  gold  and  malleable  glass  ?^* 

§•  96.  (VIIL)   (MA€M$t  ifftquivocal  temu  and  phrases. 

It  Is  a  ftirther  direction  of  much  practical  importance^ 
that  the  reasonor  should  be  careful,  in  the  use  of  lan- 
guagf  I  to  expreis  every  thing  with  plainness  and  precision ; 
and  Mi|NH«ially  never  attempt  to  prejudice  the  cause  of 
Iruthi  and  snatch  a  surreptitious  victory  by  the  use  of  an 
equivocal  phraiwology.  No  man  of  an  enlarged  and 
oiiUlvatt'd  mind  can  be  ignorant,  that  multitudes  of 
WoihIii  in  ovory  language  admit  of  diversities  of  aigni- 
floaUon.  Thore  are  to  be  found  also  in  all  language 
many  wortU,  whioh  •ometimes  agree  with  each  other,  and 
Mimi^llmi^s  i\mr  In  siguilUation.  according  to  the  connec- 
tion In  whUh  llwv  apiHuir.and  their  particular  application. 
Th^rti  U«  lliort^fort^,  undouhtetlly  an  opportunity,  if  any 
•houlil  iH*  dUpt^a  to  embrace  it.  of  eniploving  ^uivocsd 
\tt\w,  ^inivooal  phra«r*.  and  |H^rplexed  and  mj-sierioos 
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combinations  of  fpeech,  and  thus  hiding  themselves  from 
the  penetrating  light  of  truth,under  cover  of  a  mist  of  their 
own  raising. 

No  man, whose  sole  object  is  truth  and  justice^will  resort 
to  sock  a  discreditable  subterfuge.  If  in  reasoning  he 
finds  himself  inadvertently  employing  words  of  an  equiv- 
ocal  signification,  it  will  be  a  first  care  with  him  to  guard 
against  the  misapprehensions,  likely  to  result  from  that 
source.  He  will  explain  so  precisely  the  sense,  in  which 
he  uses  the  doubtful  terms  as  to  leave  no  probability  of  cav- 
illing and  mistake. 

And  beudes  the  invaluable  reputation  of  a  man  of  hon« 
oar  and  justice,  he  will  in  this  way  realize  results  in  res- 
pect to  his  own  intellectual  character  of  the  most  beneficial 
nature*  The  practice  of  verbal  criticism,  as  it  has  been 
called,  (that  is,  of  discriminating  readily  and  accurately 
the  meaning  of  words,)  will  result  in  a  habit,  giving  to  the 
dialectician  a  vast  power  over  his  opponent,  who  has  not 
been  trained  to  the  making  of  such  nice  discriminations. 
There  will  be  a  keenness  of  intellectual  perception,  which, 
^vhile  it  helps  to  untie  the  perplexities  of  language,  at  the 
same  time  resolves  the  perplexities  of  thought ;  separating 
meaning  from  meaning,  and  dividing  truth  from  falsehood 
in  those  ca8es,where  at  first  sight  it  appeared  to  be  impos- 
sible. But  it  is  a  power,  which  cannot  be  possessed  without 
a  laborioos  acquaintance  with  the  purest  writers  and  the 
ablest  reasoners  in  a  language  ;  together  whh  a  systematic 
and  philosophic  study  of  its  osigin,  idioms,  and  general 
forms.  And  while  it  may  be  employed  to  the  most  bene- 
ficial purposes,  it  is  far  too  formidable  to  be  entrusted  in 
the  management  of  any  one,who  is  not  under  the  influence 
of  that  moral  rectitude  and  that  love  of  the  truth,  which 
have  been  so  repeatedly  insisted  on. 

§.  39.  (IX.)  ,0/ adherence  to  our  opinions. 

Whenever  the  rules  laid  down  have  been  followed,  and 
ccmdosions  have  been  formed  with  a  careful  and  candid 
r^ard  to  the  evidence  presented,  those  opinions  are  to  be 
asserted  and  maintained  with  a  due  degree  of  confidence. 
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It  would  evince  an  unjustifiable  weakn^s  to  be  driven 
from  our  honest  convictions  by  the  effrontery,  or  even  by 
the  upright,  though  misguided  zeal  of  an  opponent.  Not 
that  a  person  is  to  set  himself  up  for  infallible,  and  to 
suppose  that  new  accessions  of  evidence  are  impossible,  or 
that  it  is  an  impossibility  for  him  to  have  new  views  of  the 
evidence  already  examined.  But  a  suitable  degree  of  sta- 
bility is  necessary  in  order  to  be  respected  and  useful ;  and, 
in  the  case  supposed,  such  stability  can  be  exhibited  with- 
out incurring  the  charge,  which  is  sometimes  thrown  out, 
of  doggedncss  and  intolerance. 

It  is  further  to  be  observed,  that  we  are  not  always  to 
relinquish  judgments,  which  have  been  formed  in  the  way 
pointed  out,  when  objections  are  afterwards  raised,  which 
we  cannot  immediately  answer.  The  person  thus  attack- 
ed can,  with  good  reason,  argue  in  this  way  ;  I  have  once 
examined  the  subject  carefully  and  candidly  ;  the  evidence; 
both  in  its  particulars  and  in  its  multitude  of  bearings,  has 
had  its  weight ;  many  minute  and  evanescent  circumstan- 
ces were  taken  into  view  by  the  mind,  which  have  now 
vanished  from  my  recollection  ;  I,  therefore,  do  not  feel  at 
liberty  to  alter  an  opinion  thus  formed,  in  consequence  of 
an  objection  now  brought  up,  which  I  am  unable  to  an- 
swer, but  choose  to  adhere  to  my  present  judgment,  until 
the  whole  subject,  including  this  objection  can  be  re-ex- 
amined.  ^This  reasoning  would  in  most  cases  be  correct, 

and  would  bo  entirely  consistent  with  that  love  of  truth 
and  ojtcnness  to  convictiog,  which  ought  ever  to  be  main- 
tained. 

§.  40.  EffecU  m  the  mind  of  debating  for  rictary  instead  of 

irtUk. 

By  way  of  supporting  the  remarks  under  the  first 
rule,  wo  here  introduce  the  subject  of  contending  for  vic- 
tory merely.  He,  who  contends  with  this  object,  takes 
every  advantage  of  his  opponent,  which  can  subserve  his 
own  purpose.  For  instance,  he  will  demand  a  species  of 
proof  or  a  degree  of  proof, which  the  subject  in  dispute  does 
not  admit ;  he  gives,  if  possible,  a  false  sense  to  the  words 
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and  statements,  employed  by  the  otiier  side ;  he  questions 
facts,  which  he  himself  fully  believes  and  every  body 
else,  in  the  expectation  that  the  opposite  party  is  not 
furnished  with  direct  and  positive  evidence  of  them.  In  a 
word,  wherever  an  opening  presents,  he  takes  the  utmost 
advantage  of  his  opponent,  however  much  against  his 
own  internal  convictions  of  right  and  justice. 

Such  a  course,  to  say  nothing  of  its  moral  turpitude, 
effectually  unsettles  that  part  of  our  mental  economy, 
which  concerns  the  grounds  and  laws  of  belief.  The 
practice  of  inventing  cunningly  devised  objections  against 
arguments,  known  to  be  sound,  necessarily  impairs  the  in- 
fluence, which  such  arguments  ought  ever  to  exert  over 
us.  Hence  the  remark  has  been  made  with  justice,  that 
persons,  who  addict  themselves  to  this  practice,  frequent- 
ly end  in  becoming  sceptics.  They  have  so  often  perplexed, 
and  apparently  overthrown  what  they  felt  to  be  true, 
they  at  last  question  the  existence  of  any  fixed  grounds  of 
belief  in  the  human  constitution,  and  begin  to  doubt  of 
every  thing. 

This  effect,  even  when  there  is  an  undoubted  regard 
for  the  truth,  will  be  found  to  follow  from  habits  of  ar« 
dent  disputation,  unless  there  be  a  frequent  recurrence  to 
the  original  principles  of  the  mind,  which  relate  to  the 
nature  and  laws  of  belief.  The  learned  Chillingworth  is 
an  instance.  The  consequences,  to  which  the  training  up 
of  his  vast  powers  to  the  sole  art  of  disputation  finally 
led,  are  stated  by  Clarendon. — <<  Mr.  Chillingworth  had 
spent  all  his  younger  time  in  disputations  and  had  arrived 
at  so  great  a  mastery,  that  he  was  infcriour  to  no  man  in 
those  skirmishes  ;  but  he  had,  with  his  notable  perfection 
in  this  exercise,  contracted  such  an  irresolution  and  hab^ 
it  of  doubting,  that  by  degrees  he  grew  confident  of  noth- 
ing-" 

^'Neither  the  books  of  hb  adversaries  nor  any  of  their 
persons,  though  he  was  acquainted  with  the  best  of  both, 
haddever  made  great  impression  on  him.  All  his  doubts 
grew  out  of  himself,  when  he  assisted  his  scruples  with 
ail    the  strength  of  his  o\vn   reason  ;  and   was  then  too 
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Lard  for  himself.  Bot  finding  as  little  quiet  and  repose 
in  those  victories,  he  quickly  recovered  by  a  new  appeal 
to  his  own  judgment  ;  so  that  he  was  in  truth,  in  all  his 
sallies  and  retreats,  his  own  convert.'^ 

§.  41.   On  the  influence  of  the  study  of  the  law. 

The  forgoing  views  admit  of  being  further  illustrated 
from  the  practice  of  the  law,  where  debaters  sometimes 
find  themselves  under  strong  inducements  to  defend  a 
cause,  without  being  perfectly  satisfied  of  its  justice.  Mr. 
Burke,  a  high  authority,  has  said  of  the  law,  that  it  quick- 
ens and  invigorates  the  mind  more  than  all  the  other  kinds 
of  learning  put  together,  but  he  is  also  of  opinion,  that 
h  is  not  apt,  except  in  persons  very  happily  bom,  to  open 
and  to  liberalize  it,  exactly  in  the  same  proportion.*  And 
in  point  of  fact,  how  often  do  we  hear  it  said  of  this  or 
that  great  lawyer,  he  is  equally  capable  of  arguing  either 
side  of  a  question,  whether  of  law  or  of  policy  ;  and  that 
too  with  power  and  plausibility.     But  this  is  doubtful 

*  The  passage,  which  is  here  referred  to,  and  which  is  to  be  found 
in  Mr.  Barkers  Speech  on  American  Taxation,  is  as  fbllowB. — <<Mr. 
Grenville  was  bred  to  the  law,  which  is,  in  my  opinion,  one  of  the  first 
and  noblest  of  human  sciences ;  a  science,  which  does  more  to  quicken 
and  invigorate  the  understanding  than  all  other  kinds  oflearning  put  to- 
gether ;  but  it  is  not  apt,  except  in  persons  rery  happaljr  bom,  to  open 
and  liberalize  the  mind  exactly  in  the  same  proportion.  Passing  from 
that  study,  he  did  not  go  very  largely  into  the  world,  but  plunged  in- 
to business:  I  mean  the  business  of  office,  and  the  limited  and  fixed 
methods  and  forms  established  there.  Much  knowledge  is  to  be  had, 
undoubtedly,  in  that  line ;  and  there  is  no  knowledge,  which  is  not 
valuable.  But  it  may  be  truly  said,  that  men,  too  much  conversant  in 
office,  are  rarely  minds  of  remarkable  enlargement.  Their  habits  of 
office  are  apt  to  give  them  a  turn  to  think  the  substance  of  business 
not  to  be  much  more  important  than  the  forms,  in  which  it  is  conduct- 
ed. These  forms  are  adapted  to  ordinaiy  occasions ;  and,  therelbie, 
persons  who  are  nurtured  in  office,  do  admirably  well,  as  long  as  things 
go  on  in  tlieir  common  order  ;  but  when  the  high  roads  are  broken  up 
and  the  waters  out,  and  the  file  afbrds  no  precedent,  then  it  is  that  a 
greater  knowledge  of  mankind,  and  a  far  more  extensive  comprehen 
sion  of  things  is  requisite  tlian  ever  olfice  gave,  or  than  office  can  ever 
give." 
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praise  ;  implyiiig,  in  some  cases  at  least,  a  want  of  high 
moral  principle,  and  always  implying  a  disregard  of  those 
internal  foundations  of  belief,  which,  when  once  shaken, 
all  men  are  not  able,  like  Chillingworth,  to  build  up  again 
in  their  original  strength.  The  practice  of  the  law,  in  it- 
self considered,  undoubtedly  has  a  tendency  to  these  re- 
sults. The  members  of  that  profession  are  constantly  nn- 
der  the  necessity  of  referring  to  the  provisions  of  the  na- 
tional constitution,  to  legislative  enactments,  and  to  court 
decisions.  Hence  their  powers,  however  great,  are  fet- 
tered. They  are  compelled  by  the  circumstances,  under 
which  they  act,  to  show  how  the  cause  now  under  trial 
agrees  or  disigrees  with  principles  already  established, 
smd  with  cases  already  decided  upon.  They  are  to  meas- 
ure the  rectitude  or  want  of  rectitude  in  things  by  the 
standards  already  in  existence,  without  having  that  liber- 
ty, which  would  be  highly  agreeable  to  minds  of  a  phi- 
losophic torn,  to  institute  inquiries  into  right  and  wrong 
in  ine  abrtract. 

And  what  is  another  circumstance  <}uite  unfavourable 
to  the  exercise  of  a  free  and  philosophic  spirit,  they  are 

apt  to  make  references  to  legal  decisions,  legblative  acts, 
&c.  under  the  influence  of  that  bias,  to  which  they  are 
exposed  in  consequence  of  their  zeal  in  behalf  of  the 
respective  litigants,  whose  cause  they  may  have  espoused. 
If  it  be  asked  then,  how  happens  it,  that  there  are  so 
many  men  in  the  practice  of  the  law,  who  not  only  pos« 
sesB  the  power  of  making  refined  and  acute  distinctions, 
together  with  wit  and  invention,  but  also  in  addition  to 
these  requisites  of  the  Forum,  are  candid  and  liberal,  and 
are  capable,  as  any  men  whatever,  of  forming  a  discreet 
juc^gment  on  any  complicated  concern ;  the  natural  reply 
is,  that  such  men,  aware  of  the  tendency  of  their  profes- 
sional contests,  have  guarded  against  it ;  and,  in  the  true 
spirit  of  an  enlightened  wisdom,  have  made  a  successful 
eflbrt  to  keep  the  mind  free,  liberal,  and  well  balanced 
•gunst  the  contracting  influence  of  their  calling. 
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§.  42.  Mental  process  in  voting  on  kgisUUix:e  and  otiur 

$ubject$. 

One  object  of  reasoning,  as  stated  at  the  commencement 
of  this  chapter,  is  to  produce  in  the  minds  of  others  the 
conviction,  which  exists  in  our  own.  An  important  field, 
therefore,of  reasoning  is  some  public  assembly ;  and  it  is  in 
public  assemblies  in  particular,  which  have  a  political  or 
legislative  object,  that  the  most  memorable  displays  of 
this  powerful  art  have  been  made.  With  no  small  de- 
gree of  justice  might  the  encomium  be  passed  on  many 
other  national  senates,  which  Milton  has  so  rightly  be- 
stowed on  the  famed  debaters  of  Athens, 

— '•  Whose  resistless  eloquence 
"  Wielded  at  will  that  fierce  democratie, 
"  Shook  the  arsenal,  and  fulmined  over  Greece 
'*  To  Macedon  and  Artazerxes'  throne." 

But  what  shall  we  say  of  the  nature  of  that  conviction, 
^hich  exists  in  the  minds  of  the  whole  assembly  ?  This 
is  a  question,  which  it  requires  some  care  to  settle.  It  u 
a  matter  of  some  difficulty  to  tell  precisely,  how  far  the 
belief  of  the  legislative  mass  is  controlled  by  evidence, 
exaggerated  and  rendered  misshapen  by  feeling.  With* 
out,  however,  entering  on  thb  topic,  or  on  various  others 
arising  out  of  the  singular  exhibition  of  large  assemblies 
bending  before  the  will  of  one  man,  we  shall  only  take 
time  to  remark  on  an  opinion  relative  to  the  formal  decis- 
ions of  legislatures,  which  has  been  offered  by  Condorcel. 
We  shall  come  at  the  views  of  that  writer  by  taking  some 
fianiliar  instance,  where  they  may  be  supposed  to  apply. 

A  proiK>sition  in  some  national  legislature,  (perhaps 
whether  the  indejtendence  of  some  new  formed  republic 
shall  be  acknowledged,)  is  to  be  discussed.  After  a  hearing 
of  the  debaters  and  a  thorough  examination  of  the  sub- 
ject, the  votes  are  taken,  and  a  majority  of  them  are  in  fa- 
vour of  the  ackno\>leilgement  of  independence,  in  tlie 
case  proposed.  Under  this  general  question,  the  acknowl- 
Silgment  of  independence,  it  is  easy  to  see,  that  there 
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must  be  many  subordinate  propositions,  having  a  con- 
nection more  or  less  remote  with  the  general  question. 

The  question  we  suppose  to  have  been  decided  in  the 
affirmative.  Condorcet  has  expressed  an  opinion  of  this 
kind,  that,  if  the  vote  were  taken  on  every  subordinate 
proposition,  the  decision  might  be  directly  the  reverse,  in 
the  negatwt^  instead  of  the  affirmative.  But  there  is  rea- 
son to  believe,  that  this  view  of  the  subject  is  incorrect. 
In  voting  on  the  general  question,  every  member  thus  vo- 
ting virtually  gives  his  opinion  also  on  every  subordinate 
inquiry.  There  are  perhaps  five,  eight,  or  ten  minor  sub- 
jects, which  it  is  important  for  him  to  examine  ;  and  it  is 
only  reasonable  to  suppose,  that  this  has  been  done,  and 
that  he  has  in  his  own  mind  made  up  an  opinion  on  them. 
And  the  last  opinion,  the  opinion  on  the  general  ques- 
tion, may  properly  be  considered  as  involving  the  com- 
parison, combination,  and  the  just^  result  of  all  the  subor- 
dinate or  minor  decisions. 

This  b  sometimes  a  very  rapid  mental  process,  so  much 
ao  in  some  cases,  as  not  to  be  remembered  by  the  voter 
Bimself.  But,  if  he  be  an  honest  man  and  desirous  to  give 
a  judgment,  which  his  own  conscience  would  approve, 
something  of  this  kind  must  have  taken  place. 

Note.  There  are,  in  the  English  language,  a  number  of  books  of 
merit  on  the  sulgeet  of  reasoning  in  general,  and  of  public  debates.  (1) 
Locke's  CojrovcT  of  the  UKosasTAiioiiro ;  in  this  work,  although  it 
is  of  less  extent  and  value  than  his  Essav,  there  are  some  originafand 
iiBportBBi  remarks  on  demonstrative  andT  other  forms  of  reasoning,  on 
feiu^l—  or  sofihtsms.  on  the  influence  orpmctice/)Q  difference  of  natu- 
nd  takntSyBcc  (9)  Watt's  Impeovbmekt  of  the  Mikd  ;  in  respect  to 
tUa  book,  it  is  remarked  bv  Dr.  Johnson,  that  he  bad  perused  it  with 
gnat  pleasare,  and  he  further  observes,  that  instructers  may  be  charge 
«d  wim  deficiency  in  their  dutv,  if  they  do  not  recommexid  it.  The 
jatdee  of  this  commendatioB  has  generally  been  acceded  to,  although 
moie  recent  inquiries  have  shown,  that  some  oi*  the  views  of  the  mind 
in  the  Ixxk  in  question  are  defective.  (3)  Gambier's  iKTaonvcTioir 
to  the  Studt  or  Mosal  Evidxhoe  ;  this  valuable  treatise,  which 
has  been  but  lately  presented  to  the  public,  contains  manv  useAil  dire^ 
tions,  relating  to  moral  reasoning,  and  examines  particularly  tlie  sub- 
jsetofgronnk  of  belief  or  evidence. — See  also  Brncker's  Historyof  Phi- 
lOKi^jfiK.yiijCH,  III;  Locke's  Essay,  Bk.  xv  ;  Buyer's  First  Truths, 
Pl  L  CHS.  XXI — XXIV ;  Condillac's,  the  Port  Royal,  and  Watt's 
Logic ;  De  Stutt  Tracy,  (Ideologie,)  Pt.  II.  ens.  i,  u  •  Caoqibell'S 
Fhikisophy  of  Rhetoric,  Bk.  I.  ch.  v.  §  §.  1,  S;  kc 
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EVIDENCE  OF  TESTIMONY. 


^.  43.  Of  th$  importance  of  the  evidence  oftetUmtmy  and  ofile 

• 

pervenwni* 

In  connection  with  the  general  subject  of  reasonings 
we  shall  not  fail  to  be  recompensed  by  delaying  a  little,  in 
the  further  consideration  of  the  subject  of  human  testi- 
MONT,  upon  which  the  reasoning  process  in  such  a  multitude 
of  cases  so  much  depends.  Although  every  person  poscss- 
es  a  great  fund  of  evidence  in  himself,  independently  of 
that  of  testimony,  he  is  confessedly  restricted,  as  to  other 
grounds  of  belief,  by  the  limits  of  his  mere  personal  expe- 
rience. Whereas  by  means  of  the  evidence  of  testimony, 
he  is  able  to  call  upon,  and  command  the  experience  of 
the  whole  mass  of  mankind. 

But  the  importance  of  this  form  of  evidence  does  not 
depend  merely  upon  it*  extent ;  that  is  to  say,  on  the  great 
multitude  of  cases  merely,  where  it  is  susceptible  of  appli- 
cation. It  not  only  has  the  merit  of  influencing  our 
conduct  in  all  our  ordinary  concerns ;  but  is  constantly  ap- 
pealed to  in  courts  of  justice,  and  in  the  most  serious  and 
weighty  transactions.  Individuals  are  frequently  required 
to  give  testimony,  which  involves,  in  its  results,  the  repu- 
tation, property,  and  life  of  their  fellows.  But  it  cannot 
be  denied,  although  we  are  led  by  the  natural  and  origin* 
al  impulse  of  our  nature  to  rely  on  testimony,  that  it  is 
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firom  Tarious  causes  liable  to  be  perplexed  and  perverted. 
A  perversion  of  it  may  even  exist  Without  necessarily  im-' 
plying  any  evil  intention  on  the  part  of  the  person  who 
testifies.— —And  hence  we  are  led  briefly  to  prosecute  this 
subject,  and  to  point  out  some  of  the  causes  of  mistake 
from  this  source,  and  also  their  correctives. 

And  it  will  here  be  recollected,  that  the  subject  of  tes- 
timony has  already  been  in  part  examined.  (Vol.  1,  §.§.9j3 
— 97.)  It  was  shown  that  mankind,  as  a  general  statemait, 
rely  without  hesitation  on  each  other's  testimony;  the  va* 
rious  explanations  of  confidence  in  testimony  were  consid* 
ered  ;  as  also  the  objections,  which  may  be  made  to  such 
reliance.  In  the  observations  made  on  this  last  topic,our  lia- 
bility to  be  led  astray  by  means  of  testimony  was  admitted^ 
accompanied  with  the  remark,  that  it  is  our  duty  to  take 
suitable  precautions  against  this  liability.  It  was  stated  in 
particular  to  be  consistent  with  any  suitable  degree  of  re- 
liance on  testimony  to  satisfy  ourselves,  whether  the  per- 
son, who  testified,  possessed  ample  means  of  information ; 
whether  he  made  use  of  those  means,  and  whether  he  may 
not  be  under  the  influence  of  prejudice  or  passion.  And 
these  are  some  of  the  topics,  which  are  to  be  more  dia* 
tbctly  attended  to  in  this  chapter. 

§.44.  Of  the  competency  of  the  person  who  Ustifiet. 

Before  speaking  of  those  circumstances,  which  perplex 
and  give  a  wrong  bias  to  the  judgment,  a  prior  inquiry 
seems  to  be  as  to  the  competency  of  the  witness  to  form 
an  opinion  on  that  subject,  to  which  his  testimony  relates. 
Witnesses  sometimes  labour  under  a  natural  incapacity  of 
judging,  which  necessarily  annuls  their  testimony.  A 
person,  who  is  deprived  of  the  sense  of  hearing,  is  not 
capable  of  testifying  to  the  oral  assertions  of  others ;  and 
a  blind  man  cannot  give  testimony  on  subjects,  the  knowl- 
edge of  which  necessarily  implies  the  existence  of  the 
sense  of  seeing.  The  competency  of  the  narrator,  there- 
fore, to  judge  in  respect  to  that  subject,  on  which  his 
testimony  is  given,  is  very  justly  to  be  examined  into. 

And  in  the  question  of  competency,  we  may  not  only 
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inquire  into  the  capacityi  or  want  of  it  in  the  will 
we  may  further  inquire  into  his  opportunities  of  exerci- 
sing that  capacity,  which  he  is  acknowledged  to  pomtm* 
If  he  testifies,  that  he  saw  an  object  or  action,  when  cir- 
cumstances positively  show,  that  he  had  no  opportonity 
of  thus  seeing,  his  testimony  is  as  much  invalidated,  as  If 
he  laboured  under  a  natural  incapacity  of  sight.  If,  for 
instance,  it  be  necessarily  implied  in  what  he  says,  that  he 
was  in  a  particular  place,  but  on  inquiry  circumstances 
satisfactorily  show,  that  he  was  not  there,  then  evidently 
he  had  no  opportunity  of  knowing  what  he  testifies,  and 
his  declarations  are  to  be  set  aside. 

It  is  believed,  that  views  of  this  kind  are  to  be  found 
in  all  treatises,  the  object  of  which  is  to  settle  the  princi- 
ples of  Legal  Evidence.  We  accordingly  introdace  here 
a  passage,  which  not  only  goes  to  show  the  correctness  of 
this  remark,  but  indicates,  moreover,  the  dose  connec- 
tion, which  the  study  of  the  Mind  has  with  the  common 
and  practical  concerns  of  life. 

^^All  persons,  who  are  examined  as  witnesses,  must  be 
fully  possessed  of  their  understanding,  that  is,  such  an 
understanding  as  enables  them  to  retain  in  memory  the 
events  of  which  they  have  been  witncsses,and  gives  them  a 
knowledge  of  right  and  wrong.  Idiots  and  lunatics,  while 
under  the  influence  of  their  malady,  not  possessing  this 
share  of  understanding,  are  excluded;  as  are  also  children 
of  so  early  an  age,  as  to  be  incapable  of  any  sense  of  tnilh. 
As  a  general  rule,  fourteen  is  said  to  be  the  age  at  which  n 
child  may  be  a  witness,  for  then  all  are  supposed  to  haTe 
attained  a  competent  knowledge  of  right  and  wrong  ;  but 
short  of  that  age,  the  receipt  or  rejection  of  his  testimo- 
ny must,  in  every  case,  de{)end  upon  the  sense  of  religion, 
and  apparent  understanding  of  the  child,  when  examined 
previous  to  the  oath  being  administered  to  him.  A  per- 
son, deaf  and  dumb,  if  of  sense  to  have  intelligence  con- 
veyed to  him,  may  be  a  witness,  and  give  his  evidence  by 
signs,  through  the  medium  of  an  interpreter."* 

•  Peake's  Law  of  Evidence,  Chap.  Ill,  §.  1. 
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§.  45.  Cfhabiii  of  veracity  in  connection  with  teetimony. 

People  can  hardly  expect  to  hear  the  truth  from  thoie, 
who  are  in  the  practice  of  uttering  falsehoods  ;  and  it  is, 
therefore,  proper  to  inquire,  What  are  the  witness'  char- 
ter and  habits  in  this  respect  ? — Of  professed  liars,  we 
have  here  nothing  to  say.  Of  persons,  who  arc  in  the 
practice  of  telling  the  truth,  and  whose  habits  are  in 
general  acknowledged  to  be  those  of  strict  veracity,  a 
distinction  may  be  made  between  two  classes. 

(1)  Some  men  are,  in  principle  and  in  practice,  scrupu- 
lous. They  have  so  long  and  so  steadily  exhibited  this 
tnut,  that  it  seems  to  be  inherent,  something  in  the  consti- 
tution. Persons  of  this  character  are  found  to  be  some- 
what averse  to  stating  what  has  not  come  within  their  own 
personal  observation  and  knowledge.  When  repeating 
the  assertions  of  others,  they  do  not  incline  to  conceal 
tlieir  authority,  but  are  desirous  that  it  should  be  known  ; 
and  would  not,  on  any  consideration,  convey  a  wrong  im- 
pression. This  is  their  general  character,  although  there 
is  a  difference  among  individuals  of  this  class,  and  some 
are  found  to  bo  less  particular  in  their  ordinary  assevera- 
tions and  in  more  serious  testimony,  thaif  others. 

(2)  There  is  a  second  class  of  persons,  who  would  es- 
teem themselves  injured  in  having  their  veracity  suspect- 
eel,  but  who  have  formed  habits, which  render  it  necessary, 
that  their  testimony  should  be  carefully  examined.  We 
allude  particularly  to  the  habit,  which  some  have  formed 
of  telling  extraordinary  stories,  or  anecdotes  of  whatever 
kind,  which  are  intended,  and  are  calculated  to  interest. 
They  consider  themselves  in  a  measure  pledged  to  meet 
the  interest,  which  they  know  to  be  excited  on  the  part 
of  those  present,  and  are,  therefore,  under  an  extraordina* 
ry  temptation  to  enliven  and  embellish  their  narration.  If 
any  circumstances  have  escaped  their  memory,  which 
were  essential  to  the  unity  of  the  story,  their  own  inven- 
tion is  taxed  to  furnish  them,  since  it  is  too  late  to  search 
for,  and  of  too  much  consequence  to  omit  them.  They 
become  in  time  not  a  little  insensible  to  the  false  colour* 
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inci  inrhich  they  give  to  their  statementSi  and  convej  er — 
roneous  iiiipres«ions,  without  being  conscious  of  an  inten- 
tion to  deceive. Such  persons,  when  called  upon  i<p 

testify  on  oath,  will  be  likely  to  give  a  false  colouring  to 
the  mo9t  serious  statements,  similar  to  that,  which  height- 
ens their  discourses  to  their  fire-side  hearers.  We  would 
not  sav,  that  thov  intentionallv  do  this.  But  those,  who 
arc  ac(|uainted  with  the  power  of  habit,  will  readily  imag- 
ine the  pos>ibility  of  their  thus  doing,  without  its  being 
implied,  that  they  are  designedly  untrue. 

^.46.  i]''  :\e  in'lutnae  of  friendship  ^x.  on  tatim&ny. 

Kriond>hip  is  generally  founded  on  our  faTOurable 
opinion  of  the  j^ood  (|ualities  of  those,  towards  whom  we 
ha  VI*  iViondly  feelinsrs-  In  the  ordinary  course  of  things, 
no  one  can  be  e\|)ectcd  to  cherish  the  feelings  of  friend* 
iJiip  towards  a  person,  whom  he  knows  to  be  a  knare,  or 
a  liy|HKTite,  or  in  any  other  respects  essentially  unworthy 
of  esteem.  M'henever  a  witness,  therefore,  is  called  upon 
to  jcive  tt^iiuony  unfavourable  to  the  case  of  a  friend,  he 
will  fuid«  on  a  little  examination  of  himself,  that  his  testi- 
mony is  niodificti  by  his  own  previous  feeUngs  and  opin- 
ioiw.  This  nuuliAcatiou  of  our  testimony,  or  rather  of 
the  \h*\'\v(  aiul  e\|H*rieiice,  on  which  our  testimony  is 
founded*  is  ot\en  etftvied  with  great  rapidity,  and  in  al- 
most all  cases  by  a  proces:^.  to  which  we  yield  very  slight 
attention. 

Alihouch  our  own  eyes  have  lHX^n  the  witnesKs,  we 
ran  hanll y  sus|HH*t  oiu\  to  whom  we  had  ascribed  so  many 
^ood  ipialilios«  of  coinmitting  a  crime.  We  suppose,  that 
wo  ourselves  may  Ih*  mistaken,  and  are  led,  both  in  conse- 
quciice  of  our  own  suppostul  liability  to  mistake,  and  in 
conmM|uem*e  of  our  previous  convictions  of  the  criminated 
|H*riioir«  goodness,  to  cive  his  conduct  the  most  favourable 
coniitrurtioii. The  testimony,  therefore,  although  giv- 
en iiiulcr  tlie  most  solemn  circumstances,  will  sometimes 
eorrcMpoiul  to  tlii**  very  favourable  mental  construction, 
which  had  Invn  previously  formed,  and  of  which  we  our- 
nrhcH  are  in  a  mcasnn'  insensible. 
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Such  tcHimony  may  ba  critically  examined,  and  with- 
out any  necenary  impeachment  of  the  witness'  integrity. 
If  friendihip  have  secretly  taken  away  any  thing  from  the 
troth,  it  is  the  part  of  dll,  especially  of  those,  who  are 
professedly  the  investigators  of  truth,  to  see,  that  it  is  de- 
manded back  again The  same  views  will  hold,  where 

dislike  exists.  It  has  an  equal  degree  of  influence  in  per- 
plexing and  prejudicing  testimony,  with  personal  friend- 
ships. 

§•  47.  influence  ofpenonal  iniereH  on  letHmony. 

The  love  of  gain  is  a  passion,  which  is  greatly  nour- 
ished by  many  circumstances  in  our  situation.  As  riches 
not  only  deliver  their  possessors  from  many  inconvenien- 
ces, incident  to  a  want  of  them  ;  but  are  supposed  to  se- 
cure influence  and  respect,  we  find  one  reason  in  these  ef- 
fects of  it,why  this  passion  has  taken  so  deep  a  root  in  the 
minds  of  men.  The  love  of  aggrandizement,  and  the  oth- 
er modifications  of  selfism  are  not  stronger ,than  the  passion 
for  wealth.  But  it  is  the  tendency  and  result  of  interested 
leelings  of  every  description  to  present  whatever  concerns 
ourselves  in  the  happiest  light,  and  to  heap  up  arguments 
in  our  own  favour ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  to  prevent  our 
bestowing  due  attention  or  ordinary  justice  upon  the  con- 
cernments of  others. 

In  all  cases,  therefore,  where  the  private  emolument  of 
the  person,  who  gives  testimony,  is  concerned,  there  are 
two  claims  ;  that  of  interest  on  the  one  side,  and  that  of 

truth  on  the  other. ^The  claims  of  one's  own  interest, 

-which  are  so  near  his  feelings,  are  carefully  examined,  and 
every  circumstance,  which  could  have  an  influence  to 
make  him  act  in  accordance  with  that  interest,  has  its  full 
weight.  While,  on  the  other  hand,  we  feel  an  indescrib- 
able reluctance  to  examine  claims,  which  we  anticipate 
will  be  againrt  ourselves ;  and  ignorance  becomes  to  us,  un- 
der these  circumstances,  a  source  of  satisfaction. 

Persons,  who  are  placed  in  this  situation,  ought  care- 
fully to  guard  against  the  powerful  and  sometimes  imper- 
ceptible influence,  which  is  exerted  over  them  ;  an  influ- 

\V 
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ence,  which  in  often  pernicious  to  their  understandings, 
and  still  more  so  to  virtue. Those,  who  hear  and  re- 
ceive the  testimony  of  persons  interested,  cannot  do  justice 
to  the  person  or  subject,  which  this  testimony  concerns, 
without  making  suitable  allowance  for  the  misrepresentsp 
tions,  which  are  found  to  arise  from  this  source. 

§.  48.  Of  the  influence  an  U^imany  of  a  spirit  of  partisanship. 

There  are  parties  in  religion,  parties  in  politics,  par- 
ties in  neighbourhoods  and  families  ;  nor  indeed  do  we 
find  an  entire  exemption  from  them  in  any  situation  in  life. 
The  feelings  of  partisansliip,  which  are  renewed  at  every 
meeting  of  our  opposers,  and  at  the  knowledge  of  every 
circumstance,  calculated  to  remind  us  of  the  existence  of 
a  controversy,  are  exceedingly  strong.  Hence  the  preju- 
dices of  parties,  which  are  opinions,  modified  by  these 
iGselings,  are  tenacious,  and  conversions  from  one  party  to 
another  are  few. 

It  is  a  remark  somewhere  made  by  Hume,  that  the  sus- 
picion of  a  person's  being  your  enemy  is  one  step  towards 
making  him  such.  Generally  speaking,  partisans  have 
tttong  suspicions  of  those  of  the  opposite  denomination, 
and  hence  it  is  natural  to  expect,  that  there  will  be  much 
of  an  inimical  spirit.  And  every  one  knows,  how  difficult 
is  a  fair  and  candid  estimation  and  statement  of  the  con- 
cerns of  those,  whom  we  suspect  to  be  hostile,  or  ap- 
proaching to  enmity.  Under  tlie  influence  of  this  bias, 
those  who  give  testimony  may  be  expected  to  seize  upon 
circumstances,  unfavourable  to  their  adversaries,  and  to 
throw  other  circumstances  of  a  difierent  character  into 
the  back  ground  ;  and  yet  profess  themselves  unconscious 
of  a  premeditated  design  to  do  injustice. 

In  some  cases  men  are  so  much  under  the  influence  of 
the  spirit  of  partisanship,  as  to  make  up  their  minds  fol- 
ly before  hand,  and  to  reject  whatever  facts  they  may  im- 
agine to  operate  against  them.  However  darkly  and  dis- 
creditably suck  an  intimation  looks  on  human  nature, 
there  are  too  many  incidents  in  the  history  of  mankind, 
to  warrant  and  confirm  it.    Too  many  persons  in  every 
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age  of  U16  worid,  (whether  political,  rriigiom,  or  other 
motiYoa  hmn  coospired  to  rank  them  in  opporite  leeta 
and  onder  opposite  denominations,)  have  pursued  the  cru« 
d  and  dishonourable  course  of  the  Jews  in  our  Saviour's 
time,  who  had  adopted  an  inflexible  plan  of  proceeding 
without  regard  to  its  justice,  and  had  ^^  agreed  already, 
that  if  any  man  did  confess,  that  he  was  Christ,  he  should 
be  put  out  of  the  synagogue." 

§.49.  Ofth$  memory  in  cannution  trith  teHimant/i 

The  great  majority  of  persons  have  sometimes  occa- 
sion to  complain  of  treachery  of  the  memory.  Although 
wre  confidently  rely  on  what  we  truly  remember,  Vol.  I. 
§.  §•  98, — 101,)  it  is  not  meant  to  be  said,  nor  is  it  true, 
that  the  memory  is  not  liable  to  mistake.  Facts,  which 
happened  some  considerable  time  previous  to  the  testimo- 

ny  given,  may  not  be  perfectly  recollected. Hence  it 

becomes  necessary  in  listening  to  a  narrator  to  inquire  into 
his  competency  in  this  respect. 

I. — In  making  this  inquiry,  we  may  be  directed  in  part ' 
by  the  nature  of  the  subject,  to  which  the  testimony  re- 
hites.  If  the  statements,  which  are  made,  concern  words 
or  a  discourse  spoken,  which  are  peculiarly  evanescent, 
there  is  a  greater  probability  than  in  respect  to  other 
statements,  that  the  witness  may  not  perfectly  recollect. 

II.  Wie  may  also  be  aided  in  regard  to  this  subject  by 
inquiring.  Whether  the  narrator  employed  any  means  to 
assist  his  memory  ?  We  rightly  conclude,  that  the  state- 
ment of  the  circumstances  of  a  past  event  will  possen  in- 
creased accuracy,  when  it  appears,  that  the  person  has 
used  means  with  that  view,  such  as  writing  it  down,  or 
frequently  recalling  and  repeating  it.  There  are  numer- 
ous methods,  employed  by  persons  for  this  purpose,  va- 
rying with  their  situation,  their  art  or  calling  in  life, 
their  mental  culture,  associations,  habits,  &c. 

in*  There  may  also  be  numerous  incidental  circum- 
stances, occurring  at  the  time  of  hearing  the  assertions  of  the 
witness  or  narrator,  which  will  help  in  forming  an  opinion 
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of  hif  powers  of  recollection.  Collateral  evidence  of  vu^ 
rions  kindf ,  (such  as  public  records,  maps,  that  of  boon* 
daries  still  remaining,  the  signatures  and  private  memoran- 
da of  others,  &c.)  may  be  brought  forward,  and  may  have 
a  very  considerable  effect,  either  in  diminishing  or  increase 
ing  our  confidence  in  his  ability  to  remember.— Our 
good  or  ill  opinion  of  the  narrator's  memory,  from  what* 
ever  views  or  circumstances  it  may  arise,  is  justly  entitled 
to  modify  our  confidence  in  his  declarations. 

^.  50.  Influence  of  the  possibility  of  a  confuiaUon  on  Uttinumjf. 

The  distinction  between  virtue  and  vice  has  its  founda- 
tion  in  the  original  constitution  of  things,  but  men  exer- 
cise the  right,  depending  partly  on  their  own  susceptibil- 
ity of  judging,  and  partly  on  the  information  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, of  saying  what  things  belong  to  the  class  of  virtue, 
and  what  belong  to  that  of  vice.  Those  actions,  which 
are  justly  accounted  vicious,  are  universally  esteemed  wor- 
4hy  of  blame ;  while  actions,  which  are  truly  assigned  to  the 
class  of  virtue,  are  as  generally  considered  praiseworthy. 

The  roan,  therefore,  who  commits  what  the*community 
unite  in  deeming  a  crime,  forfeits  hi^  reputation  ;  be  turns 
upon  himself  the  eye  of  scorn  and  derision  ;  and  becomes, 
more  or  loss,  according  to  the  kind  and  the  degree  of 
his  oflbnce,  a  ^hissing  and  a  byeword.' 

Whenever  a  person  utters  false  testimony,  which  b 
rookonod  a  crime  of  a  very  high  description,  he  does  it, 
knowing  ik-cII  the  consequences,  if  a  want  of  veracity 
sliould  be  detected.  Ho  will  be  likely,  therefore,  to  intmrn 
hliuvcif  well  of  the  nature  of  the  subject,  on  which  he  tei- 
liAM,  and  of  the  circumstances,  mider  which  the  testiaao- 
ny  is  lo  be  gi^-en ;  ami  if  there  be  a  prospect  of  the  fidse 
ttwiimony  admitting  an  easy  confutation,  he  will  be  doubly 

cautious,  how  he   utters  such  testimony ^This  role 

then  uvay  be  laid  down ;  whenever  such  drcumstanccs  cz- 
Ul.  that  AiW  ttMinu^y  may  very  probably  be  confroiited 
and  «nMU\itc«),  iK^re  is  a  corresponding  diminution  of  tht 
lurobabdily  that  any  such  iaise  testimony  wUI  be  given. 
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§•51.  OJ  Udimony  as  given  under  oath, 

A  greater  degree  of  credit  is  usually  given  to  what  is 
uttered  ander  oath,  than  to  simple  asseverations  without 
one.  Perhaps  there  is  a  reason  for  this  increased  confidence 
to  be  foand  in  the  single  circumstance,  that  the  crime  of 
peijury  is  aniversally  understood  to  carry  with  it  a  deep 
and  indelible  disgrace,  which,  in  ordinary  circumstances, 
no  man  would  be  willing  to  expose  himself  to.  But  there 
is  also  a  higher,  and  in  general  a  more  efficacious  reason. 

Man  is  a  religious  being ;  he  believes  in  the  existence 
of  a  God ;  lie  looks  abroad  on  nature,  and  he  sees  and  feels 
that  there  most  be  some  original  operator  to  keep  her 
works  in  motion,  and  to  control  the  boundless  complica- 
tion of  causes  and  effects.     The  Jew  and  the  Gentile,  the 
Greek  and  the  Barbarian,  the  wise  and  the  ignorant,  the 
men  of  all  climes  and  all  ages,  have  agreed  in  this,  that 
there  is  a  Grod,  who  created,  and  who  rules  all  things.     It 
is  under  the  influence  of  this  belief,  that  the  individual 
litters  his  oath  ;  calling  upon  God,  (for  such  undoubtedly 
is  the  meaning  of  the  oath,whatever  form  of  words  is  used,) 
to  witness  what  he  says,  and  invoking  his  displeasure,  if 
any  tbing  be  sud  falsely.     And  it  may  be  asserted  with 
confidence,  as  a  general  statement,  that  it  is  not  in  man's 
nature  to  perform  this  act,  with  lightness  and  insincerity 
of  heart.     No  man,  unless  the  natural  dictates  of  his  heart 
be  perverted  by  evil  maxims,  by  corrupt  example,  and  a 
long  course  of  infidel  training,  can  publicly  and  solemnly 
appeal  to  the  just  and  omniscient  God  for  the  truth  of  what 
he  avers,  when  at  the  same  time  he  fully  intends  to  utter 
a  fidsehood.     Hence  in  ordinary  cases,  no  one  presumes  to 
impute  an  intentional  misstatement  or  perversion  of  facts, 
when  the  testimony  is  guarded  by  this  high  sanction. 

It  is  proper  to  add  here,  that  the  human  mind  becomes 
attached  by  degrees,  and  wedded,  as  it  were,  to  ceremonials; 
and  to  none  more  than  those,  which  are  associated  with 
religion.     Oaths,  therefore,  ought  to  be  administered  to  in- 
dividuals, according  to  the  forms  of  their  religion  and  of 
their  country;  unless  their  consent  to  the  contrary  be  ex- 
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pliciily  and  voluntarily  given.  It  would  answer  no  good 
purpose  to  exact  from  a  Mahometan  or  Hindoo  a  ceremo- 
nial, which  would  imply  their  belief  in  the  Bible  ;  or  to 
compel  a  Jew  to  swear  on  the  Gospels.  It  is  better  they 
should  take  an  oath  according  to  their  own  views  of  reli- 
gion, than  that  they  should  be  compelled  to  act  the  hypo- 
crite ;  especially  as  in  the  latter  case,  they  will  not  be  like- 
ly to  be  affected  with  any  emotions  of  solemnity  and  to 
feel  the  pressure  of  any  serious  obligation. 

§.  52.  On  the  testimony  of  the  dying. 

It  may  not  be  considered  irrelevant  to  the  general  snq- 
ject  to  offer  some  remarks  on  the  testimony  of  those,  who 
are  thought  to  be  near  the  period  of  their  departure  from 
the  world.  Such  are  generally  supposed  to  utter  them- 
selves with  a  peculiar  regard  to  the  truth.  It  is  supposed, 
that  the  nearness  of  the  future  world,  connected,  as  it  is, 
with  a  diminution  of  the  influence  of  the  present,  operates 
upon  them  with  the  power  of  the  most  efficient  motives, 
and  that,  under  such  circumstances,  they  will  noti  be  guilty 
of  falsehood.  And  undoubtedly  it  may  safely  be  admitted, 
that  great  weight  is  to  be  given  to  the  asseverations  of  a 
dying  man,  who  is  in  the  perfect  exercise  of  his  reasoning 
powers ;  although  our  readiness  to  give  credit  to  them 
must  be  regulated  by  existing  circumstances. 

If  we  make  the  supposition  of  the  case  of  a  person, 
condemned  to  death  by  the  civil  laws,  the  remarks,  appli- 
cable to  such  a  case,  will  suggest  considerations,  applica- 
ble to  ordinary  cases  of  death. I^t  is  be  supposed, 

therefore,  that  a  person  is  condemned  to  death,  that  he  is 
about  to  be  executed  for  some  crime,  but  that  he  asserts 
his  innocence  to  the  last. 

(1)  The  first  circumstance  to  be  considered  here  is, 
whether  eternal  things  have  any  real  influence  upon  his 
mind,  and  whether  he  looks  upon  death,  as  about  to  intro- 
duce him  into  the  presence  of  God.  If  this  be  not  the 
if  God  and  the  day  of  judgment  have  no  terrors,  his  „^ 
tions  are  no  more  to  be  believed  >  than  the  assertions  he 
made  before  condemnation*    It  is  generally  supposed 
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Ihe  dying  utter  truth,  in  consequence  of  the  operation  up- 
on them  of  motives  dravm  from  eternity.  But  this  suppo- 
sition, under  the  circumstances  now  specified,  cannot  be 
ndmitted.     Those  motives  do  not  exist. 

(2)  It  is  to  be  considered  again,  whether  the  criminal 
hmTe  not  some  lingering  hope  of  pardon.  He  knows  it  to 
be  ponible  for  this  pardon  to  come,  although  it  should  be 
only  an  hour  before  the  time  of  execution.  To  make  con- 
fession, therefore,  may  be  the  means  of  destroying  that  life, 
to  which  he  fondly  clings ;  and  hence,  if  he  be  guilty,  he 
here  finds  a  strong  motive  to  persevere  in  bis  assertions. 

(S)  There  is  a  third  circumstance  also  to  be  remember- 
ed.  It  is  sometimes  the  case,  that  men,  who  have  been 

left  to  commit  the  greatest  crimes,  have  within  them,  not- 
wilhstanding  the  commission  of  such  crimes,  the  remains 
of  truth,  honour,  and  feeling.  It  does  not  necessarily  fol- 
low, because  a  man  has  committed  those  criminal  acts,  for 
which  justice  demands,  that  he  should  suffer  the  severest 
ponishment,  that  he  never  has  moments  of  contrition,  and 
aspirations  after  better  things.  A  person  may  betray  his 
friend  and  murder  him,  and  yet  while  under  the  influence 
of  this  dreadful  obliquity  of  feeling,  may  retain  the  most 
unoere  and  devoted  attachment  to  his  wife  and  children. 
Without  having  the  least  expectation  of  living,  he,  never- 
thdess,  violently  and  constantly  avers  his  innocence ;  one 
honourable  passion  yet  secures  a  residence  in  his  dark 
soul ;  and  he  fears  a  confession  may  bring  a  disgrace  on 
his  family  and  descendants,  which  a  denial  may  possibly 
avert. 

(4)  And  then  there  is  the  additional  circumstance  of 

his  own  reputation. The  love  of  fame  has  sometimes 

been  spoken  of,  as  Hhe  infirmity  of  noble  minds' ;  and  it 
cu  be  truly  said,  that  vicious  and  ignoble  minds  share  in 
the  same  species  of  infirmity.  It  will  be  found  to  have 
leade  its  way  into  the  hearts  of  thieves,  robbers,  assassins. 
The  man,  who  has  been  vicious  and  cruel  enough  to  com- 
mit piracy,  may,  therefore,  have  vanity  enough  to  prompt 
him  to  attempt,  just  as  he  is  leaving  the  world,  an  impo- 
eiticm  on  the  sympathizing  feelings  of  the  multitude.  And 
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it  is  a  real  gratification  to  iiis  self-love,  to  think,  that,  at 
such  a  time,  he  can  cheat  those  into  a  good  opinion  of  him- 
self, or  cajole  tears  from  them,  whom  he  would  not  have 
hesitated  in  former  days,  nor  at  that  very  time,  if  it  were 
possible,  to  rob  or  to  murder. 

We  ought  not,  therefore,  to  be  too  confident,  that  the 
testimony  of  the  dying  is  to  be  always  depended  on.  And 
yiet,  notwithstanding  these  exceptions  and  cautions,  it 
would  be  pushing  our  ill  opinion  of  human  nature  to  an 
unwarrantable  length,  to  suspect,  in  all  or  even  in  a  major- 
ity of  cases,  the  testimony  given  at  the  period  of  death. 

§.  53.   On  the  credibilUy  of  historical  accounts. 

Of  the  many  errours, which  doubtless  exist  in  the  greater 
part  of  historical  narrations,  some  are  owing  to  the  care- 
lessness, and  some  to  the  prejudices  of  the  writer.  The 
great  majority  of  them  may  perhaps  be  traced  to  these  two 
causes,  to  want  of  care,  and  to  feelings  influenced  by 
prejudice.  These  are  points,  therefore,  of  great  impor- 
tance to  be  ascertained, 

(1)  We  may  be  aided  in  forming  an  opinion,  whether 
the  writer  was,  or  was  not  sufficiently  disposed  to  be  exact, 
by  considering  the  circumstances,  in  which  he  wrote. 

If  the  narration  at  the  time  of  its  publication  was  cal- 
culated to  excite  peculiar  interest,  and  if  untrue,  to  cause 
contradiction,  it  may  reasonably  be  supposed,  that  the  care 
and  scrupulosity  of  the  writer  will  be  proportioned  to  his 
exposure  to  examination  and  to  rebuke  for  any  erroneous 
representations.  His  own  interest,  (if  we  were  deprived 
of  any  other  assurance  of  correctness  in  hb  statements,) 
is  in  such  case  a  pledge,  that  he  will  not  make  statements 
without  the  ability  to  support  them. 

Hence  we  may  see,  how  much  credit  is  due  to  the  wri- 
lers  of  the  New  Testament.  They  stated  facts,  in  respect 
to  which  a  very  great  interest  was  felt ;  their  narrations 
were  undoubtedly  very  carefully  examined,  and  as  the 
facts  were  capable  of  the  readiest  contradiction  or  con- 
firmation, the  prevaUinff  dispoution  to  confute  them  would 
have  avaMfl  Mrtunity  to  do  it,  if  there 
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luA  baoi  Mqr  vntnith.    What  writer,  for  '^mnfit,  would 
luiTe  liaardad  hit  rqmtalion  on  the  aneriioo,  that  fire 
thomaod  were  miracoloiuly  supplied  by  means  of  a  few 
loavea  of  bread,  had  he  not  been  satisfied  of  the  correct- 
ness of  the  statement  ?    Such  a  statement  could  have  been 
at  once  exposed,  and  the  consequent  folly  of  the  writer,  if 
it  had  not  been  true.^— We  justly  think,  that  we  have 
food  reason  to  admit  the  general  truth  of  the  narrations  of 
Liry,  of  Xenophon,  and  of  other  Greek  and  Roman  his- 
torians;  but  there  are  weightier  and  more  imperative 
reasons,  why  we  should  yield  our  assent  to  the  sacred 
^rriters. 

(9)  Admitting  the  historian  to  have  been  sufficiently 

Isiborioos  and  careful,  we  are  next  to  take  into  considera- 

^iiMi  the  prejudices,  to  which  he  may  have  been  exposed. 

The  character,  which  Livy,  the  Roman  historian,  gives  of 

Siannibal,  is,  that  he  was  a  man  of  great  cruelty,  perfidious 

id  ftntroe,  without  any  fear  of  the  gods,  without  any  re- 

to  hb  oath,  and  without  feelings  of  religion ;  (inhu* 

SffANA  CBUOBLITAS,  PERPIDIA  PLUSQUAM  PUNICA,  NIHIL  VBRI, 
snail*  SAlf CTI,  KULLUS  DeUMMETUS,  NULLUM  JUSJURAITDUM, 

3fui.iJk  RKLioio.)     But  there  is  reason  to  believe,  that  this 
"iRrriter  speaks  in  this  instance  rather  with  the  feelings  of  a 
prejudiced  Roman,  than  with  that  impartiality  and  cool- 
^lesa,  which  may  justly  be  expected  from  historians.     If 
Hannibal  had  been  born  a  Roman,  possessing  and  exhibi- 
ting, nevertheless,  the  same  traits  of  character,  should  we 
not  probably  have  received  a  difierent  account  ?    Or  if  the 
Carthaginians  had  furnished  native  historians  of  their  own 
battles,  would  there  not  have  been,  (and  perhaps  very 
justly,)  more  credit  given  to  their  own  nation,  and  fewer 

evidences  of  perfidy  and  deception  ? It  is  a  remark  of 

Montesquieu,  that  it  was  victory  only,  which  decided 
whether  we  ought  to  say,  the  Punic  or  the  Roman  faith« 

Among  the  men  who  have  obtained  great  warlike  glo- 
ry on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  hardly  any  name  is  more 
frequently  mentioned  and  with  greater  emotion  than  Wolfe, 
the  conqueror  of  Quebec.  No  one  can  read  his  midmight 
expedition  up  the  heights  of  Abraham,  and  the  bloody 

IS' 
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conflict  of  the  ensuing  day,  without  the  profoand 
knowledgment  of  the  heart  to  the  intrepidity  and  ▼alour 
of  the  English  general.  How  often  and  howenthusiaatical- 
ly  has  his  glory  been  celebrated  !  How  many  pens  of  hia- 
toriaiis  and  of  poets  have  lent  their  aid  to  give  lustre  and 
perpetuity  to  that  renowned  enterprize  ! 

But  while  history  and  poetry,  painting  and  sculpture 
have  alike  combined  to  perpetuate  the  glory  of  tho  gaUant 
Engliiihinan,a  comparative  silence  and  dishonour  rest  upon 
the  name  of  the  Marquis  de  Mentcalm,who  fell  on  the  same 
field  of  battle,  the  worthy  rival  of  Wolfe.  And  yet  be 
was  no  less  brave,  no  less  generous,  no  less  devoted  to  hia 
country  and  his  kiug.  The  remark  of  Montesquieu  will 
apply  here  ;  it  was  victory  which  made  the  diffiurenoe. 
Had  the  French  general  conquered,  Montcalm  would  have 
been  the  hero,  Wolfe  would  have  been  blamed  for  hia 
rashness* 


CHAPTER  TWELFTH. 


OF  IMAGINATION. 


§.  S4.  Ikfinkion  of  th§  power  of  imagintUion. 

Ix AOUf  ATHiN  U  a  complex  exercise  of  the  mlndy  by 
soeant  of  which  Tarioas  conceptions  are  combined  togeth- 
er, so  as  to  form  new  wholes.  The  conceptions  have  prop- 
erly enough  been  regarded  as  the  materials,  from  which 
the  new  creations  art  made ;  but  it  is  not  until  after  the 
existence  of  those  DMntal  states,  which  are  implied  in  im- 
agination, that  they  are  fixed  upon,  detuned,  and  brought 
out  from  their  state  of  singleness  into  happy  and  beautiful 
combinations* 

Our  conceptions  have  been  compared  to  shapeless 
stones,  as  they  exist  in  the  quarry,  which  '^require  little 
more  than  mechanic  labour  to  convert  them  into  common 
dwellings,  but  that  rise  into  palaces  and  temples  only  at 
the  command  of  architectural  genius. ''  That  rude,  and 
little  more  than  meclianic  effort,which  converts  the  shape- 
less stones  of  the  quarry  into  common  dwellings,  may 
justly  be  considered,  when  divested  of  its  metaphorical  as- 
pect, a  correct  representation  of  this  mental  property,  as 
it  exists  among  the  great  mass  of  mankind  ;  while  the  ar- 
chitectural genius,  which  creates  palaces  and  temples,  is 
the  well-furnished  and  sublime  imagination  of  poets,  paint- 
ers, orators,  &c. 


9t  <^  l]fAGI5AT10>. 

ImM^insAum  u  a  complex  meoUl  opentioo ;  impijiiig 
the  eierciife  of  the  power  of  aMociaiion  in  fomishiD^  thoae 
conceptiorif ,  which  are  combined  together ;  ako  the  ex- 
erei«e  of  that  Mueeptibility,  by  which  we  perceive  the  re- 
latioiM  of  thing!,  known  as  the  power  of  relattte  itoobs- 
riow.  Nor  is  this  all  that  is  necemary,  as  will  hereafter 
more  fully  appear. 

§•  £5*  Tlu  enaiiant  of  imagination  not  entirely  vohmtary. 

The  opinion,  that  even  persons  of  the  most  ready  im- 
agination can  form  new  imaginary  creation8,whenever  they 
choose,  by  a  mere  volition,  however  widely  it  may  have 
prevailed,  cannot  be  maintained.  To  will,  or  to  exercise 
a  volition,  always  implies  a  mental  determination,a  choice. 
In  accordance  with  the  common  opinion,  we  will  suppose, 
that  a  person  wills,  or  chooses,  to  imagine  an  ocean  of 
melted  brass,  or  an  immense  body  of  liquid  matter,  which 
has  that  appearance.  The  statement  itself  evidently  in- 
volves a  contradiction.  It  is  certainly  impossible  for  a 
person  to  will  to  imagine  any  thing,  since  that  precise 
thing,  which  he  wills  to  imagine,  most  already  be  in  his 
mind  at  the  time  of  such  volition.  He  wills  for  instance 
to  Imagine  a  sea  of  melted  brass ;  but  of  what  meaning  or 
what  utility  is  this  volition,  when  he  has  already  imag- 
ined the  very  thing,  which  this  language  seems  to  antici- 
|»ate  as  iViture  t  Whatever  a  person  wills,  or  rather  pro- 
Ibaaes  to  will  to  imagine,  he  has  already  imagined ;  and, 
oonsaquenlly,  there  can  be  no  such  thing  as  entirely  vol- 
iinlary  huaghialions* 


Thi«  oivations,  which  we  form  by  means  of  the  power 
\4  )nuvtiHalU%iuar«  of  two  kinds>those  attended  with  desire, 
ami  lh«M^  \ifhtch  ar««  nvl.     It  U  the  latter  kind,  which  we 

•|wak  *U*  in  IKU  «iMiUHi There  b  kartUv  anv  mind  so 

MramU^  ill  (HtnahK^iial  wtehh  as  «ol  to  find  ctasiers  of  w- 
MM^ial^l  \H^l\>^)^)lMl)^  (r^miia  ^  imag««  ollcft  arisine  » 
{\mit  1^i\\  «ir^HM  1^  \HMMi^  «|mi  us^ »» ii  were,  whiddn ; 
ami  1^  ^HMiiKim^  ih^'MMw^v^  Ui  a  yarWtv 
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ianting  newi  and  perhaps  grotesque  figvrai*  But)  aU 
though  this  Tarkd  presentation  of  floating  imagery  have 
the  appearance  of  occupying  the  mind  in  an  accidental 
manner,  it  all  arises,  and  is  regulated  by  the  laws  of  asso-* 
ciation.  No  image  whatever  occurs,  which  has  not  some 
connection  with  the  state  of  the  mind,  which  preceded  it* 
In  uring  these  expressions  however,  we  would  not  be  un- 
derstood to  imply,  by  the  connection  asserted,  any  thing 
more  than  this,  that  one  intellectual  state,  in  certain  given 
circumstances,  follows  another,  agreeably  to  an  original 
law  or  principle  of  our  constitution  established  by  its  Ma- 
ker. But  although  we  truly  have  here  instances  of  the 
exercise  of  imagination,  it  is  not  of  that  higher  and  effec- 
tive kind,  which  gives  birth  to  the  creations  of  poetr}',  and 
painting,  and  the  other  fine  arts. 

§.57.  Of  imagiruUions  attended  mih  desire. 

While  there  are  some  combinations,  the  result  of  inn 
agination,  which  are  formed  without  any  accompanying 
emotion  of  desire,  there  are  some,  where  desire,  or  inten- 
tion of  some  sort  clearly  exists.  It  is  of  cases  of  this  last 
mentioned  kind  that  we  are  accustomed  to  think,  when 
with  those  intellectual  susceptibilities  and  states,  to  which, 
considered  conjointly,  we  give  the  name  of  imagination, 
we  associate  the  idea  of  eflfective  power  or  the  ability  to 
create.  It  is  this  frame  of  mind,  which  exists  in  every  at- 
tempt at  composition  in  prose  and  verse,  where  the  sub- 
ject admits  of  lively  images  and  appeals  to  the  passions. 

It  may  assist  us  in  understanding  this  species  of  imag- 
ination, if  we  endeavour  to  examine  the  intellectual  opera- 
tions of  one,  who  makes  a  formal  effort  at  writing,  wheth- 
er the  production  be  of  a  poetic  or  other  kind. 

A  person  cannot  ordinarily  be  supposed  to  sit  down  to 
write  on  any  occasion  whatever,without  having  some  gen- 
eral idea  of  the  subject  to  be  written  upon  already  in  the 
mind.  He,  accordingly,  commences  the  task  before  him 
with  the  expectation  and  the  desire  of  developing  the  sub- 
ject more  or  less  fully,  of  giving  to  it  not  only  a  greater 
continuity  and  a  better  arrangement,  but  an  increased  in- 
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terest  in  every  respect.  And  it  may  be  the  case,  that  ma- 
ny circumstances,  indirectly  relative  to  the  effort  of  com- 
position, such  as  the  anticipated  approbation  or  disappro- 
bation of  the  public,  have  an  affect  greatly  to  fix  and  in- 
crease the  emotion  of  interest  or  desire.  The  feeling  of  de- 
sire, when  compared  with  some  other  emotions,  is  found  to 
possess  a  superiour  degree  of  permanency.  And  as,  in  the 
instance  which  we  are  now  considering,  the  desire  or  feel- 
ing of  interest  is  intimately  connected  with  the  general 
conception  of  the  subject  before  the  mind,  the  effect  of 
this  connection  is  a  communication  of  the  permanency, 
originally  belonging  solely  to  the  ^desire,  to  the  general 
idea  or  outlines  of  the  subject,  which  the  writer  is  to  treat 
of.  The  conception,  therefore,  of  those  outlines  loses  in 
this  way  the  fleeting  and  ever  varying  nature  of  other 
conceptions,  and  becomes  fixed.  The  lineaments  of  the 
anticipated  treatise  remain  in  their  length,  breadth,  and 
proportions,  {lermanently  held  up  to  the  writer's  view. 

Spontaneous  conceptions  continue,  in  the  mean  while, 
to  arise  in  the  mind,  on  the  common  principles  of  associa- 
tion ;  but  as  the  general  outline  of  the  subject  remains 
fixed,  they  all  have  a  greater  or  less  relation  to  it.  And 
partaking  in  some  measure  of  the  permanency  of  the  out- 
line, to  whicli  they  have  relation,  the  writer  has  an  oppor- 
tunity to  approve  some  and  to  reject  others,  according  as 
they  impress  him  as  being  suitable  or  unsuitable  to  the  na* 
ture  of  the  subject.  Those,  which  affect  him  with  emo- 
tions of  pleasure,  on  account  of  their  perceived  fitness  for 
the  subject,  are  retained  and  committed  to  writing,  while 
others, which  do  not  thus  affect  and  interest  him,  soon  fade 
away  altogether. 

Whoever  carefully  notices  the  operations  of  his  own 
mind,  when  he  makes  an  effort  at  composition,wilI  proba- 
My  be  well  satisfioil,  that  this  account  of  the  intellectual 
pro«tmt»  is  very  near  the  truth. 

ll  will  be  recollected,  therefore,  that  the  exercise  of 
imagination  in  the  composition  of  any  theme,  which  ad- 
mits of  iU  is  not  the  exertion  of  merdy  a  single  intdleo- 
tual  ability*    U  is  the  developernenl  of  various  fccliage» 
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hwB,  and  Mitceptibilities ;  of  desire,  of  the  principle 
or  law  of  aMociation,  and  of  judgment  or  relative  sug- 
gestion, in  consequence  of  which  a  feeling  of  relative  fit- 
ness or  unfitness  arises,  on  the  contemplation  of  the  con- 
ceptions, which  have  spontaneously  presented  themselves. 

§.  68.  Fwrther  ittu»lratum$  of  the  same  subject. 

We  first  think  of  some  subject.  With  the  original 
thought  or  design  of  the  subject,  there  is  a  co-existent  de- 
sire to  investigate  it,  to  adorn  it,  to  present  it  to  the  exam- 
ination of  others.  The  effect  of  this  desire  is  to  lieep  th^ 
general  subject  in  mind ;  and,  as  the  natural  consequence 
of  the  power  of  association,  various  conceptions  arise,  in 
some  way  or  other  related  to  the  general  subject.  Of  some 
of  these  conceptions  we  approve  in  consequence  of  their 
perceived  fitness  to  the  end  in  view,  while  we  reject  othi- 
ers  on  account  of  the  absence  of  this  requisite  quality  of 
agreeableness  or  fitness. 

For  the  sake  of  convenience  and  brevity  we  give  the 
name  of  imagination  to  this  complex  state  or  series  of 
states  of  the  mind.  It  is  important  to  possess  a  single  term, 
expressive  of  the  complex  intellectual  process ;  otherwise, 
as  we  so  frequently  have  occasion  to  refer  to  it  in  common 
conversation,  we  should  be  subjected,  if  not  properly  to  a 
circumlocution,  at  least  to  an  unnecessary  multiplication 
of  words.  But  while  we  find  it  so  much  for  our  conven- 
ience to  make  use  of  this  term,  we  should  be  careful  and 
not  impose  upon  ourselves,  by  ever  remembering,  that  it 
is  the  name,  nevertheless,  not  of  an  original  and  indepen- 
dent &culty,  which  of  itself  accomplishes  all,  that  has  been 
mentioned,  but  of  a  complex  state  or  of  a  series  of  states 
of  the  mind.  A  single  further  remark  may  be  added  in 
fllustration  of  the  process  of  the  mind  in  literary  compo«- 
shion.  It  has  been  seen,  to  how  great  a  degree  efibrts  of 
this  kind  depend  on  the  laws  of  association.  When,  there- 
fore, a  person  has  sat  down  to  write,  it  may  be  expected, 
that  he  has  furnished  himself  with  pen  and  paper,  and  that 
he  has  books  around  him.  The  presence  of  these  and  oth<- 
tr  things,  subordinate  to  the  writer^s  general  undertaking, 
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constantly  reminds  him,  by  the  operation  of  the  same  laws, 
of  the  subject  before  him,  and  recalls  his  attention,  if  he 
discover  any  disposition  to  wander  from  it. 

§.  59.  Remarks  from  the  wrUinga  of  Dr.  Reid. 

Dr.  Reid  (essay  iv.  ch.  4.)  gives  the  following  graph- 
ical statement  of  the  selection,  which  is  made  by  the  wri- 
ter from  the  variety  of  his  constantly  arising  and  departing 
conceptions. 

^^We  seem  to  treat  the  thoughts,  that  present  them- 
selves to  the  fancy  in  crowds,  as  a  great  man  treats  those 
[courtiers]  that  attend  his  levee.  They  arc  all  ambitious 
of  his  attention.  He  goes  round  the  circle,  bestowing  a 
bow  upon  one,  a  smile  upon  another ;  asks  a  short  ques- 
tion of  a  third,while  a  fourth  is  honoured  with  a  particular 
conference ;  and  the  greater  part  have  no  particular  mark 
of  attention,  but  go  as  they  came.  It  is  true,  he  can  give 
no  mark  of  his  attention  to  those,  who  were  not  there ;  but 
he  has  a  sufficient  number  for  making  a  choice  and  dis- 
tinction.'' 

§.  60  Grounds  of  the  preference  of  one  concept^ot^  to  an- 

other. 

A  question  after  all  arises,  on  what  principle  is  the 
mind  enabled  to  ascertain  that  congruity,  or  incongruity, 
fitness  or  unfitness,  agreeably  to  which  it  makes  the  selec- 
tion from  its  various  conceptions.  The  fact  is  admitted, 
that  the  intellectual  principle  is  successively  in  a  series  of 
different  states,  or,  in  other  words,  that  there  are  succes- 
sive conceptions  or  images,  but  the  inquiry  still  remains, 
why  is  one  image  in  the  group  thought  or  known  to  be 
more  worthy  than  any  other  image,  or  why  are  any 
two  images  combined  together  in  preference  to  any  two 
others  ? 

The  answeris,  it  is  owing  to  no  secondary  law,  but  to  an 
instantaneous  and  original  suggestion  of  fitness  or  unfitness. 
Those  conceptions,  which,  by  means  of  this  original  pow- 
er of  i^erceiving  the  relations  of  things,  are  found  to 
be  suitable  to  the  general  outlines  of  the  subject,  are  de- 
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Those  imagei,  which  are  perceived  to  posseM 
a  peculiar  congruily  and  fitness  for  each  other,  arc  united 
together,  forming  new  and  more  beautiful  conijiounds. 
While  others,  although  no  directly  voluntary  power  is 
exercised  over  either  class,  are  neglected,  and  soon  become 
extinct.     But  no  account  of  this  vivid  feeling  of  approval 
or  diiapproval,of  this  very  ra])id  perception  of  the  mutual 
congruity  of  the  images  for  each  other  or  for  the  general 
conception  of  the  subject,  can  lie  given,  other  than  this, 
thai  with  such  a  power,  the  original  author  of  our  intellcc- 
tnml  susceptibilities  has  been  pleaded  to  form  us.      This  is 
our  nature  ;  here  we  find  one  of  the  elements  of  our  intel- 
lectual efficiency ;  without  it  we  might  still  be  intellcc- 
tLoal  beings,  but   it  would  be  with  the   loss  both  of  the 
reasoning  power  and  of  the  imagination. 

§.61.  Jtfenlat  process  in  the  fonnatiuu  of  JMilion^s  itnaginor 

ry  paradiH. 

What  has  been  said  can  ])crliap8  be  made  plainer,  by 
considering  in  what  way  Milton  uiu-t  have  proceeded,  in 
ibrming  his  hajqiy  description  of  the  garden  of  Eden. 
He  had  formed,  in  the  firtit  place,  some  general  outlines  of 
the  subject ;  and  as  it  was  one,  which  greatly  interested 
his  feelings,  the  interest,  which  was  felt,  tended  to  keep 
the  outlines  steadily  before  him.  Then  the  principles  of 
association,  which  are  ever  at  work,  brought  up  a  great 
variety  of  conceptions,  having  a  relation  of  some  kind  to 
those  general  features ;  such  as  conceptions  of  rocks,  and 
woods,  and  rivers,  and  green  leaves,  and  golden  fruit. 

The  next  step  was  the  exercise  of  that  power ,which  we 
have  of  perceiving  relations,  which  we  sometimes  denom- 
inate the  judgment,  but  more  appropriately  the  suscepti- 
bility or  power  of  relative  suggestion.  By  means  of  this 
he  was  at  once  able  to  determine,whether  the  conceptions, 
which  were  suggested,  were  suitable  to  the  general  design 
of  the  description  and  to  each  other,  and  whether  they 
would  have,  when  combined  together  to  form  one  picture, 
a  pleasing  effect.  Accordingly  those,  which  were  judged 
most  suitable,  were  combined  together  as  parts  of  the  Im- 

13- 
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aginary  creation,  and  were  detained  and  fixed  by  means 
of  that  feeling  of  interest,  which  was  at  first  exercised  to- 
wards the  more  prominent  outlines  merely  ;  while  others 
speedily  disapjieared  from  the  mind.  And  thus  arose  an 
imaginary  landscape,  glowing  with  a  greater  variety  and 
richness  of  beauty,  more  interesting  and  perfect  in  every 
respect,  than  we  can  ever  expect  to  find  realized  in  nature. 

§.  62.  Limitations  of  imagination  by  the  condition  of  the  senses. 

The  power  of  imagination  depends  in  some  measure  on 
the  number  and  condition  of  the  senses.  If  Milton  had 
been  blind  from  infancy,  it  cannot  be  supposed,  that  he 
would  have  been  able  to  have  formed  that  beautiful  com- 
bination, the  description  of  Paradise.  Had  he  possessed 
the  sense  of  seeing  only  in  an  imperfect  degree,  furnished, 
for  instance,  with  only  those  glimmerings  of  sight,  which 
persons  sometimes  possess  before  being  couched  for  the 
cataract,  he  would  not  have  been  able  to  have  done  it,  at 
least  to  the  degree  of  perfection,  in  which  the  description 
appears  at  present. 

A  person  undertakes  to  describe  a  battle,  who  lias  al- 
ways been  deaf;  and  in  order  that  he  may  enjoy  every 
fincility  for  the  execution  of  his  plan,  he  places  himself  on 
some  eminence,  where  he  can  overlook  the  movements  and 
the  conflicts,the  description  of  which  he  anticipates  giving. 
He  gives  us  an  acconnt  of  the  number  engaged,  of  the  po- 
sition occupied,  of  the  military  dress,  of  the  valour  of  dif- 
ferent corps ;  but  is  was  to  him,  as  he  beheld  it,  and  it  is 
to  us,  as  we  read  it  in  his  description,  only  a  noiseless 
scene.     A  deathlike  silence  prevails.    The  word  of  com- 
mand flies  from  rank  to  rank,  and  we  hear  it  not.     The 
hoofs  of  war-horses  beat  the  earth,  and  we  perceive 
the  motion,  without  a  perception  of  the  noise  of  their 
tread.     Wo  witness  the  flashes  of  cannon  on  the  hills  of 
the  battle,  but  while  we  feel  the  trembling  of  the  earth,  no 
sound  roaches  us.    What  an  inadequate  conception  must 
a  person,  who  dot's  not  i^ossess  the  sense  of  hearing,  havie 
of  many  of  Ihoso  (MnMunstances,which  inspire  others  with 
omoilons  of  ph'a»ur«  and  lublimUy  I 
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Similar  remarks  will  apply  to  those  cases,  where  there 
is  a  iailure  io  any  other  sense. ^We  read  of  a  philoso- 
pher, who  attempted  to  give  a  blind  man  a  notion  of  scarlet 
colour.  The  philosopher  anured  him,  that  it  yielded  a  live- 
ly and  pleasant  sensation  ;  that  it  was  an  emblem  of  cow- 
age;  and  being  considered  ornamental  to  them,  was  worn  by 
kings  and  princes.  Having  specified  these  and  some  oth- 
er things  connected  with  this  colour,  he  then  asked  the 
blind  man,  whether  he  had  any  idea  of  scarlet  ?  The 
blind  man  replied,  that  he  thought  he  had  some  notion  of 
it,  and  that  he  supposed,  it  must  be  more  like  the  sound  of 
a  trumpet  than  any  thing  else  in  the  world. 

But  it  will  be  asked,  how  does  it  then  happen,  that  men 
born  blind,  frequently  talk  of  visible  things  with  great 
readiness  and  propriety?  When  they  with  propriety  apply 
epithets  to  objects  of  colour,  such  conversation  must  be 
the  effect  of  memory.  They  repeat  what  they  have  heard 
others  say.  It  is  certwily  a  remark  too  obvious  to  re- 
quire comment,  that  a  man  perfectly  blind  can  have  no 
idea  of  what  is  truly  meant  by  colours. 

In  their  efforts,  (which,  in  consequ^doe  of  their  im- 
happy  condition,  blind  people  undoubtedly  often  make,) 
to  form  a  conception  of  light,  their  ideas  must  always  be 
conformed,  in  a  great  measure,  to  the  knowledge,  they 
already  possess  by  means  of  the  other  senses.  And  it  must 
consequently  be  very  erroneous,  as  there  is  certainly  noth- 
ing in  the  nature  of  light,  analogous  to  the  nature  of 
sound,  or  of  taste,  or  of  smell. 

§.  63.  Explanation  of  the  c<i8$  of  the  poet  Blacldock. 

In  connection  with  the  remarks,  which  have  already 
been  made  on  the  limitation  of  imagination  by  the  state 
and  condition  of  the  senses,  it  seems  proper  to  say  some- 
thing in  explanation  of  the  case  of  the  poet  Blacklock. 

Thomas  Blacklock,  a  poet,  and  a  minister  of  the  estab- 
lished church  of  Scotland,  lost  his  sight  in  consequence 
of  a  disease  at  five  months  of  age.  It  does  not  come 
within  our  plan  to  repeat  in  this  place  his  interesting 
and  instructive  history,  any  further  than  to  say  that,  not- 
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withstanding  the  great  misfortune,  under  which  he  labour- 
ed, he  made  such  advances  in  learning  as  to  merit  the  rep- 
utation of  a  philosopher  as  well  as  of  a  poet.  '^  I  am  ac- 
quainted, (says  Dr.  Beattie,  referring  to  Blacklock,)  with 
a  person,  who,  having  at  the  age  of  five  months  lost  his 
sight  by  the  small  pox,  retains  not  the  idea  of  any  thing 
visible  ;  and  is  yet  a  good  poet,  philosopher,  and  divine,  a 
most  ingenious  as  well  as  a  most  worthy  man.  He  dreams 
too  as  frequently  as  other  people,  and  dreams  are  uni- 
versally ascribed  to  the  fancy ;  and  his  writings  prove, 
that  he  poissesses,  what  every  critic  will  allow  lo  be,  and 
what  Addison  himself  would  have  called,  a  sublime  imag- 
ination." 

In  the  remarks  l>efore  made,  we  find  a  solution,  in  some 
measure,  of  his  poetical  ability.  He  was  undoubtedly  a 
person  of  a  natural  capacity  superiour  to  that  of  most  men  ; 
and  was  possessed,  in  particular,  of  no  small  share  of  po- 
etical sensibility.  Giving  loose  to  the  ardour  of  his  im- 
agination, he  was  led  to  treasure  up  in  his  memory,  from 
conversation  and  from  hearing  works  read,  the  words, 
WHITE,  RLACK,  PURPLE,  and  othops,  descriptive  of  the  col- 
our of  ol)jccts.  His  general  accuracy,  in  the  ajiplication 
of  them,  may  \re  accounted  for  in  this  way.  He  had  ac« 
quired  in  the  same  way,  that  he  had  acquired  the  words 
themselves,  tho^e  associations,  which  people  in  general 
arc  in  the  habit  of  attaching  to  such  colours,  as  have  been 
mentioned.  With  the  word,  white,  for  instance,  although 
it  could  not  suggest  to  him  the  idea  of  that  colour,  he  as- 
so<*iated  the  ideas  of  cheerfulness  and  innocence  ;  with  the 
word,  PtRPLE,  the  ideas  of  splendour  and  majesty  ;  with 
the  wordf  rt.ack,  the  qualities  of  gloom  and  melancholy. 
It  is  not,  therefore,  wholly  unaccountable,  that  he  should 
have  lKH*n  able  to  si)eak  of  the  "pwrpfc'  dawn,  or  of 
^^daik"^  woodland  scenery,  although  he  at  the  same  time 
was  without  any  correct  notions  of  the  primary  significa- 
tio'.^t  of  thc9c  terms. 
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§.  64.   ffork$  of  vnagination  gitt  differtni  degr$i.$  of 

pkoiure. 

Diflforant  penons  receive  different  degrees  of  plemsiire 
from  works  of  imagiiMition.  The  fact  is  well  known. 
Sonnethiiig  may  be  said  in  explanation  of  it,  in  reference 
to  poetry  ;  which  is  one  of  the  creations  of  the  power, 
we  are  considering.     And  the  same  explanation  will  apply 

io  part  to  other  efforts  of  the  imagination Although 

poetry  is  generally  looked  upon  to  be  a  useful  and  pleas* 
ing  art,  we  find,  that  all  have  not  the  same  relish  for  its 
beauties.  The  pleasure,  which  is  felt  by  a  reader  of  poet- 
ry, will  in  gensnral  depend  upon  two  circumstances,  (1) 
€he  conformity  of  his  experience  to  the  things  described, 
^2)  the  liveliness  of  his  own  imagination. 

'The  pleasure  received  will  depend,  in  the  first  place, 
«>n  the  conformity  of  the  reader's  experience  to  the  things 

described. ^Accordingly,  if  the  scene  of  a  poem  be  laid 

^^rithin  the  limits  of  a  commercial  city,  if  it  deal  chiefly  in 

-the  description  of  the  habits  of  the  people  residing  there, 

mnd  of  their  various  turns  of  fortune,  it  will  excite  but 

comparatively  little  interest   in  those,   who   have  been 

Tironght  up  wholly  amid  retired  and  rural  scenes.     And 

^when,  on  the  other  hand,  the  scene  of  it  is  laid  in  the 

country,  when  it  deals  in  the  toils,  and  sorrows,  and  joys  of 

country  Iife,it  excites  comparatively  little  interest  in  those, 

"who  have  never  had  any  actual  experience  of  that  kind. 

Bum's  Cotter^s  Saturday  Night  is  an  admirable  poem  ;  but 

It  is  exceedingly  more  pleasing  to  those,  who  can  clearly 

perceive,  from  what  they  have  themselves  seen  and  heard 

and  fielt,  its  accurate  conformity  to  nature,  than  to  those, 

who  cannot. 

The  pleasure,  which  is  felt  by  a  reader  of  poetry,  will 
depend  also  in  part  on  the  liveliness  of  his  own  imagina- 
tion.  In  poems  the  different  parts  are  only  imperfectly 

filled  up  ;  some  describe  more  nunutely  than  others  ;  but 
the  most  minute  describers  only  trace  the  outlines.  Thei^e 
remain,  therefore,  to  be  filled  up  by  the  reader.  But  the 
ability  to  do  this  is  found  in  very  different  degrees  in  dif- 
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ferent  persons  ;  some  very  rapidly  and  admirably  finish 
the  picture,  and  others  do  not.  The  latter,  consequently, 
remain,  in  a  considerable  degree,  unaffected,  and  perhaps 
condemn  the  poem  as  deficient  in  interest ;  while  the  for- 
mer read  it  with  great  feeling  and  pleasure. ^This  state- 
ment accounts  for  the  fact,  that  the  same  poem  gives  to 
different  persons  different  degrees  of  satisfaction  ;  and  al« 
80,  inasmuch  as  it  requires  in  all  cases  some  power  of  im- 
agination in  the  reader,  explains  the  circumstance,  that  so 
many  appear  to  be  utterly  destitute  of  any  relish  for  the 
beauties  of  the  poetic  art. 

§.  65.   On  the  tUilUy  of  the  faculty  of  the  imaginatian. 

We  have  proceeded  thus  far  in  endeavouring  to  ex- 
plain the  natura  of  imagination  ;  and  we  here  turn  aside 
from  this  general  subject,  for  the  purpose  of  remarking  on 
the  utility  of  tliis  power.  And  this  appears  to  be  necessa- 
ry, since  there  are  many,  who  seem  disposed  to  prejudice 
its  claims,  in  that  respect ;  they  warmly  recommend  the 
careful  culture  of  the  memory,  the  judgment,  and  the 
reasoning  power,  but  look 'coldly  and  suspiciously  on 
the  imagination,  and  would  rather  encourage  a  neglect  of 
it.  But  there  is  ground  for  apprehending,  that  a  neglect 
of  this  noble  faculty  in  any  person,  who  aspires  to  a  full 
developement  and  growth  of  the  mind,  cannot  be  justified 
either  by  considerations  drawn  from  the  nature  of  the  miod 
itself,  or  by  the  practical  results  of  such  a  course. 

In  speaking  on  the  utility  of  the  imagination,  it  is  cer- 
tainly a  very  natural  reflection,  that  the  Creator  had  some 
design  or  purpose  in  furnishing  men  with  it,  since  we  find 
universally,  that  he  does  nothing  in  vain.  And  what  de- 
sign could  he  possibly  have,  if  he  did  not  intend,  that  it 
should  be  employed,  that  it  should  be  rendered  active, 
and  trained  up  with  a  suitable  degree  of  culture  ?  But  if 
we  are  thus  forced  upon  the  conclusion,  that  this  faculty 
was  designed  to  be  rendered  active,  we  must  further  sup- 
pose, that  its  exercise  was  designed  to  promote  some  use- 
ful purpose.  And  such,  although  it  has  sometimes  been 
perverted,  has  been  thii  MMnl  retuh. 
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No  where  b  the  power  of  imagination  seen  to  better 
advantage  than  in  the  Prophets  of  tlie  Old  Testament. 
If  it  be  said  that  those  yenerable  writers  were  inspired > 
it  will  atUl  remain  true,  that  this  was  the  faculty  of  the 
mind,  which  inspiration  especially  honoured  by  the  use, 
which  was  made  of  it.  And  how  many  monuments  may 
every  civilised  nation  boast  of,  in  painting,  architecture^ 
and  scolptore,  as  well  as  in  poetry,  where  the  imagination, 
in  contributing  to  the  national  glory,  has  at  the  same  time 
contributed  to  the  national  happiness  !  Many  an  hour  it 
has  beguiled  by  the  new  situations  it  has  depicted,  and 
the  new  views  of  human  nature  it  has  disclosed ; 
many  a  pang  of  the  heart  it  has  subdued,  for  who 
can  indulge  in  the  reminiscence  of  his  own  humble 
sorrows,  when  plunged  in  the  mysteries  and  the  woes  of 
the  Hamlet  and  the  King  Lear  ;  it  has  cherished  many  a 
good  resolution,  and  subtending,  as  it  were,  a  new  and 
wider  horizon  around  the  intellectual  being,  has  filled  the 
soul  with  higher  conceptions,  and  inspired  it  with  higher 
hopes.  Conscious  of  its  immorini  destiny,  and  struggling 
against  the  bounds  that  limit  it,  the  soul  enters  with  joy 
into  those  new  and  lofty  creations,  which  it  is  the  prerog- 
ative of  the  imagination  to  form  ;  and  they  seem  to  it  a  con- 
genial residence*  Such  are  the  views,  which  obviously 
present  themsdves  on  the  slightest  consideration  of  thb 
subject ;  and  it  is  not  strange,  therefore,  that  we  find  in 
the  writings  of  Mr.  Addison,  who  was  not  easily  led  astray 
on  questions  of  this  nature,  such  sentiments  as  the  follow- 
ing.  '*  A  man  of  a  polite  imagination  is  led  into  a  great 

many  fdeasures,  that  the  vulgar  are  not  capable  of  receiv- 
ing. He  can  converse  with  a  picture,  and  find  an  agreea- 
ble companion  in  a  statue.  He  meets  with  a  secret  re- 
fireahment  in  a  description,  and  often  feels  a  greater  satis- 
faction in  the  prospects  of  fields  and  meadows  than  another 
doea  in  the  possession.  It  gives  him,  indeed,  a  kind  of 
property  in  every  thing  he  sees,  and  makes  the  most  rude, 
oncullivated  parts  of  nature  administer  to  his  pleasures ; 
so  that  he  looks  upon  the  world,  as  it  were,  in  another 
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light,  and  discovers  in  it  a  multitude  of  charms  that  con- 
ceal themselves  from  the  generality  of  mankind." 

§.66.  Of  the  importance  of  the  imagination  in  connection  uith 

the  reasoning  power. 

In  remarking  on  the  subject  of  the  utility  of  the  im- 
agination, there  is  one  important  point  of  view,  in  which 
it  is  capable  of  being  considered ;  that  of  the  relation  of 
the  imagination  to  the  other  intellectual  powers.  And, 
among  other  things,  there  is  obviously  ground  for  the  re- 
mark, that  a  vigorous  and  well-disciplined  imagination  may 
be  made  subservient  to  promptness,  and  clearness,  and  suc- 
cess in  reasoning.  The  remark  is  made,  it  will  be  noticed, 
on  the  supposition  of  the  imagination  being  well  disciplin- 
ed, which  implies,  that  it  is  under  suitable  control ;  other- 
wise it  will  rather  encumber  and  perplex,  than  afford  aid. 
Take,  for  instance,  two  persons,  one  of  whom  has  culti- 
vated the  reasoning  power,  exclusive  of  the  imagination. 
We  will  suppose  him  to  possess  very  deservedly  the  repu- 
tation of  an  able  and  weighty  dialectician ;  but  it  will  be 
obvious  to  the  slightest  observation,  that  there  is,  in  one 
respect,  a  defect  and  failure  ;  there  is  an  evident  want  of 
selection  and  vivacity  in  the  details  of  his  argument.  He 
cannot  readily  appreciate  the  relation,  which  the  hearer's 
mind  sustains  to  the  facts,  which  he  wishes  to  present ;  and 
accordingly  with  much  expense  of  patience  on  their  part, 
he  laboriously  and  very  scrupulously  takes  up  and  exam- 
ines every  thing,  which  can  come  within  his  grasp,  and 
bestows  upon  every  thing  nearly  an  equal  share  of 
attention.  And  hence  it  is,  that  many  persons,  who  are 
acknowledged  to  be  learned,  diligent,  and  even  success- 
ful in  argiinient,  at  the  same  time  sustain  the  reputation, 
which  is  by  no  means  an  enviable  one,  of  being  dull,  tire- 
some, and  uninteresting. 

Let  us  now  look  a  moment  at  another  i>erson,  who  is 
not  only  a  man  of  great  powers  of  rntiocination,but  has  cul- 
tivated hi*  imagination,  and  has  it  under  prompt  and  judi- 
cious command.  He  casts  his  eye  rapidly  over  the  whole 
field  ofargumont,  however  exteubive  it  may  be ;  and  im- 
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mediately  perceives  what  facts  are  necessary  to  be  stated, 
and  what  an  not ;  what  are  of  prominent,  and  what  of  sub- 
ordinate importance ;  what  will  be  easily  understood  and 
possess  an  interest,  and  what  will  be  difficult  to  be  appre- 
ciated/and  will  also  lose  its  due  value  from  a  want  of  attrac* 
lion.  And  he  does  this  on  the  same  principle,  and  in  virtue 
of  the  same  mental  training,  which  enables  the  painter, 
architect,sGulptor,  and  poet,  to  present  the  outlines  of  grand 
and  beautiful  creations  in  their  respective  arts.     There  is 
asuitableness  in  the  different  parts  of  the  train  of  reasoning ; 
a  correspondence  of  one  part  to  another  ;  a  great  and  com- 
bined effect,  enhanced  by  every  suitable  decoration,  and 
undinnnished  by  any  misplaced  excrescence,  which  un- 
doubtedly implies  a  perfection  of  the  imagination,  in  some 
degree,  kindred  with  tliat,  which  projected  the  group 
of  the  Laocoon,  crowned  the  hills  of  Greece  with  statues 
and  temples,  and  lives  in  the  works  of  renowned  poets. 
The  debater,who  combines  the  highest  results  of  reasoning 
with  the  highest  results  of  the  imagination,  throws  the 
light  of  his  own  splendid  conceptions  around  the  radi" 
anee  of  truth  ;  sp  that  brightness  shines  in  the  midst  of 
brightness,  like  the  angel  of  the  Apocalypse  in  the  sunt 

§.  67.  Ut%  of  the  imaginatum  in  historical  comporition. 

We  may  go  further,  and  even  venture  to  assert,  that 
there  is  no  form  of  literature  whatever,  which  does  not 
require  the  aid  of  the  imagination ;  (we  speak  now,  as  in 
the  preceding  section,  of  a  well-disciplined  imagination.) 
It  is  an  erroneous  notion,  which  would  limit  its  exercise  to 
tlie  fine  arts ;  it  is  essential  to  the  reasoner  and  orator ; 
and  we  may  add,  it  is  essential  to  the  historian  also. 

It  is  evidently  impossible  for  an  historian  to  relate  eve- 

ly  thing,  which  has  taken  place  in  the  fortunes  of  the 

coontry,  whose  history  he  writes.     On  that  plan  histories 

would  be  almost  without  limits,  and  inexpressibly  tire* 

flonse.     There  must,  therefore,  be  a  selection  from  the 

mnkitnde  of  facts.     Even  in  describing  individuals,  so 

that  they  may  appear  distinctly  before  us  with  those  traits 

which  are  peculiar  and  characteristic,  the  success  of  the 

14' 
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historian  does  not  depend  on  a  minate  and  laborious  cat- 
alogue of  qualities,  but  on  a  selection,  on  seizing  the  pre- 
dominant elements,  on  a  few  apt  touches. 

This  is  still  more  true  in  describing  events ;  and  here 
we  find  the  great  art  of  historians,  in  which  they  differ 
from  each  other,  nearly  in  proportion  to  their  difference 
in  power  and  justness  of  imagination.     The  histories  of 
Livy  and  Tacitus,  (not  to  mention  others  both  in  ancient 
and  modern  times,)  are  a  series  of  pictures.     The  power  of 
imagination  is  not  only  predominant  in  the  writers  them- 
selves, but  they  impart  that  jiower  and  kindle  it  up  in  their 
readers*;  they  give  their  readers  eyes  to  see  with ;  and  he 
must  be  truly  dull  of  sight  and  slow  of  hearing,  who  does 
not  behold,  as  in  the  light  of  day,  the  Capitol  and  the  Cam- 
pus  Martins,  the  Forum  and  the  thronging  multitude,  the 
grave  senators  and  the  stern  centurions ;  and  hear  firom 
the  banks  of  the  Danube  and  the  Rhine,  and  even  from  the 
gates  of  Jerusalem,  the  clash  of  arms,  the  distant  and 
heavy  shouts,  the  wailing  of  the  wounded,  and  the  cry 
of  victory. 

§.  68.  OJ  miieoneeptums  by  meam  of  the  imagination. 

But  while  it  is  safe  to  admit,  that  the  imagination  may 
be  made  subservient  to  valuable  purposes,  it  is  no  less 
true,  that  it  may  soHietimes  mislead  us.  The  following 
are  instances  among  others,  where  this  is  the  result. 

Our  admiration  of  the  great  may  be  reckoned  a  preju- 
dice of  the  imagination.  We  are  apt  to  suppose  them 
possessed  of  personal  attractions,  and  of  the  highest  hap- 
piness ;  and^not  only  this,  to  invest  them  with  every  wor- 
thy moral  attribute.  ^'The  misfortunes,  (says  a  late  wri- 
ter,) of  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  and  of  her  descendant. 
Prince  Charles  Edward,  commanded  the  sympathy,  the 
love,  and  the  enthusiasm  of  millions.  In  the  cause  of 
these  princes,  how  many  have  joyfully  sacrificed  life, 
though  neither  of  them  was  worthy  or  capable  of  reign- 
ing !  How  many  labour  still  to  blot  out  every  stain  from 
their  memory !  And  yet  every  individual,  in  the  circle 
of  his  own  private  friends  and  acquaintances,  can  on* 
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donbiedly  fisd  jnany  pertont  more  distinguished  for  vir- 
tue, for  good  principles,  for  integrity  of  character,  than 
the  prince  for  whom  he  is  willing  to  lay  down  his  life ; 
but  a  fiieDd,  a  private  man,  is  invested  with  none  of  those 
attributes,  alwajrs  dauling  but  often  false,  which  are  cal- 
culated to  strike  the  imagination." 

Oar  imaginations  mislead  us  also  in  respect  to  war, 
whenever  we  contemplate  it  at  a  distance,  and  do  not  feel 
its  effects  at  our  own  fire-sides  and  homes.    We  delight  to 
dwell  upon  the  idea  of  mighty  power,  which  it  suggests ; 
we  recal  to  memory  the  homage  and  plaudits,  which  have 
been  given  to  the  brave;    we  combine  together  concep- 
tions of  all,  that  is  stirring  in  music,  and  brilliant  in  equi- 
page. In  a  word,  it  is  a  kindling  imagination,  seizing  upon 
•ome  imposing  circumstances,  that  leads  multitudes  into 
deplorable  mistakes  as  to   the  character    of  that   great 
scourge  of  the  human  race. Again  ;  the  power  of  im- 
agination often  gives  a  wrong  coloaring  to  future  life.     It 
ia  here  as  in  some  prospects  in  natural  scenery, 

Tis  distance  lends  enchantment  to  the  view. 

Whatever  may  be  our  present  evils,  we  imagine  there  is 
good  to  come.  We  rush  forward  in  the  pursuit  of  it,  like 
children,  who  set  out  with  spirited  emulation,  expecting 
to  grasp  in  their  hands  the  splendours  of  the  rainbow,that 
appears  to  them  to  rest  upon  the  neighboring  hills. 

§.  69.  ExpIanaHan  of  the  above  murepremUationi  of  the  imag- 
ination. 

But  how  happens  it,  that  this  faculty  so  often  misleads 
us  ?    What  explanation  can  be  given  ? 

The  answer  is,  that  the  mind  turns  away  with  a  natur- 
al aversion  from  whatever  causes  it  pain  or  uneasincsis ;  de- 
lighting to  dwell  on  the  elements  of  beauty  and  sublimity, 
aad  in  general  on  all  scenes,  which  excite  in  it  pleasant 
emotions.  As  there  is,  therefore,  more  or  less  in  all  ac- 
tual situations,  which  causes  dissatisfaction,  we  shall  al- 
ways find,  in  every  condition,  in  which  we  are  placed, 
something  which  detracts  from  what  we  imagine  to  be 
the  sum  of  happiness.     The  evils,  which  are  around  us 
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and  near  as,  we  must  know ;  our  situation  forbids  an  at- 
tempt at  the  concealment  of  them.  Every  day  forces 
the  lesson  of  human  adversity  on  our  attention.  But 
when  we  look  abroad  from  the  reality,  which  exists  at 
home,  from  the  cares  and  sorrows,  which  are  ever  near  at 
hand,  to  other  scenes  and  prospects,  we  do  not  think  of 
trial  and  disappointment,  because  we  are  not  obliged  to. 
We  fix  our  attention  upon  those  circumstances,  which  ap- 
pear most  favourable  and  interesting ;  and,  consequently y 
know  nothing  of  the  uneasiness  and  misery,  which  actu- 
ally exist  in  the  imaginary  paradise  of  our  creation.— -For 
instance,  we  are  apt  to  associate,  as  has  been  remarked, 
with  persons  in  very  high  stations  hi  life,  the  ideas  of  un- 
alloyed happiness,  of  moral  excellence,  of  manliness  and 
beauty  of  form ;  but  while  men  in  the  most  exalted  sti^ 
tions  have  no  less  a  share  than  others  of  bodily  deformi- 
ties and  suffering,  they  have  still  greater  anxieties  ;  their 
hours  of  sorrow  are  often  more  numercHis  than  those  of 
any  other  class  of  persons.  It  was  well  inquired  by  King 
Henry  in  Shakspeare, 

<<What  infinite  hearfii  ease  must  lungs  neglect, 

"That  private  men  enjoy? 

"And  what  have  kings,  that  privates  have  not  too, 
"Save  ceremony,  save  general  ceremony? 

And  under  the  direction  of  the  same  mental  tendency, 
by  which  we  are  led  to  mark  the  elevations  without  noti- 
cing the  depressions  of  the  great  men  of  the  earth,  we  are 
led  also  to  see  the  sublimities  and  hide  from  our  sight  the 
degradations  and  miseries  of  war,  to  behold  the  sunshine 
of  the  future,  but  no  clouds. 

§.  70.|7Wifig«  oftympaikj/  aided  by  the  imagination. 

But  where  the  imagination  is  not  at  liberty  to  fix  itself 
exclusively  upon  pleasing  circumstances,  the  results  as  to 
the  degree  of  creative  power  are  the  same,  although  they 
are  of  a  different  kind.  In  the  one  case,  it  forms  creations 
of  beauty,  magnificence,  sublimity ;  in  the  other,  it  is 
equally  efficacious  in  combining  images  of  gloom  and  suf- 
fering.     Hence  a  quick  and  powerful  imagination  is  no 
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small  aid  IB  the  exercise  of  the  sympathetic  feelings* 
Accordingly)  when  two  men,  (the  one  a  person  of  imagin* 
ation,  the  other  not,)  meet  a  poor  man,  who  has  suddenly 
been  reduced  to  poTerty,  they  will  be  found  to  have  dif- 
ferafit  d^frees  of  sympathy  for  him.  The  latter  no  doubt 
will  pity  the  nnfortunate  man  ;  but  the  former  will  pity  him 
more.  He  will  think  of  his  former  situation  ;  he  will  fol- 
low him  to  hisdwdling;  he  will  see  in  his  <^  prophetic 
eye*'  the  tears  of  his  iamily ;  in  a  word,  he  will,  as  a  gen- 
eral statement,  have  more  feeling  for  all  individuals  in 
suffimng,  and,  consequently,  be  more  likely  to  Itod  his 
ud  to  alleviate  it. 

Thus,  in  Sterne's  Sentimental  Journey,  he  is  led  by 
some  circumstance  to  think  of  a  captive  in  one  of  the 
French  State  Prisons.  He  gives  the  reins  to  his  imagina- 
tion ;  *'and  looks  through  the  twilight  of  the  grated  door 
to  take  the  picture. — I  beheld,  (says  he,)  his  body  half 
wasted  with  long  expectation  and  confinement,  and  felt 
what  kind  of  sickness  of  the  heart  it  is,  which  arises  from 
hope  deferred.  Upon  looking  nearer,  I  saw  him  pale  and 
feverish.  In  thirty  years,  the  western  breeze  had  not  fan- 
ned his  blood.  He  had  seen  no  sun,  no  moon,  in  all  that 
time ;  nor  had  the  voice  of  friend  or  kinsman  breathed 

through  his  lattice. His  children But  here  my  heart 

began  to  bleed,  and  I  was  forced  to  go  on  with  another 
part  of  the  portrait." 
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COMPLEX  NOTIONS  OF  INTERNAL  ORIGIN. 

§.  71.  Oeneral  nahurt  oj  compkx  noHom  ofniiemal  arigm. 

It  will  be  recollected,  that,  in  conndering  thai  portion 
of  our  knowledge  which  has  an  external  ori|pn,  oor  men- 
tal states  were  examined  in  relation  to  the  law  or  princi- 
ple of  Simplicity  and  Complexness.  The  namei  of  col- 
ours, as  red,  white,  yellow,  green,  &c,  were  spoken  of  ns 
being  expressive  of  simple  ideas  or  simple  aensaliona. 
The  character  of  simplicity  belongs  also  to  the  original  in- 
timations of  the  touch,  and  to  the  original  sensations  ai 
the  hearing,  smell,  and  taste.  Other  names,  as  loadstone, 
tree,  sun,  gold,  &c,  ^re  referred  to,  as  expressiTe  of  com- 
plex notions.  It  was  laid  down,  as  characteristic  of  simple 
notions,  that  they  are  one  and  inseparable,  while  soch  as 
are  complex  embrace  any  number  of  simple  ideas  more 
than  one. 

But  in  respect  to  complex  notions  of  an  external  origin, 
there  is  this  further  and  obvious  characteristic.  .Wbai 
they  are  ascertained  with  suitable  care,they  are  just  what  the 
forms  of  external  nature  have  constituted  them,  being  neith- 
er more  nor  less  extensive.  In  our  complex  notions,  for  in- 
stance, of  a  loadstone,  a  tree,  the  sun,  animal,  man,  horae, 
gold,&c,  we  embrace  precisely  what  nature  has  allotted  to 
the  objects  themselves ;  that  is  to  say,  if  our  complex  ideas 
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of  itself.  By  means  of  such  repetition  we  become  possessed 
of  various  complex  notions,  which  are  distinguished  from 
others,  merely  in  being  modifications  of  the  same  original 
thought,  carried  on  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  but  with- 
out any  intermixture  of  foreign  materials. 

Of  the  ideas  of  this  class  are  such  as  are  expressed  by 
the  words,  hour,  day,  week,  month,  year,  &c ;  which  are 
framed  by  the  modification,  and  the  adding  together,  as 
it  were,  of  our  elementary  notions  of  time.  Artificial 
measures  of  extension,  such  as  an  inch,  a  foot,  a  yard,  a 

furlong,  a  mile,  a  league,  &c,  belong  here. ^To  this 

class  also  belong  the  complex  ideas  of  number,  as  a  dozen, 
a  score,  an  hundred,  a  thousand,  which  are  formed  by  the 
repeated  addition  of  units,  as  far  as  the  collections  speci- 
fied by  those  names. 

The  origin  of  the  elementary  notion  of  unity  oc  on^ 
ness  was  explained  on  a  former  occasion ;  and  it  is  not  on- 
ly one  of  the  earliest,  but  one  of  the  most  distinct  notions 
men  have.  This  simple  elementary  idea  lays  the  founda- 
tion of  all  the  numerous  and  diversified  combinations  of 
Aumbers.  And  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  these  combi- 
nations, although  they  are  carried  to  a  wonderful  extent, 
are  exceedingly  distinct  in  the  mind's  conception  of  them ; 
80  as  to  be  but  seldom  confounded  with  each  other,  or  at- 
tended with  any  perplexity.  There  is,  for  instance,  no 
confusion  and  indistinctness  in  the  complex  idea,  express- 
ed by  the  word  million,  although  it  might  not  be  unrea- 
sonable to  expect  it,  when  we  consider  the  vast  number  of 
sobordinate  parts  embraced  in  it.  But  this  is  owing  in 
part  to  certain  facilities  afforded  to  the  mind  by  the  signs 
used,  and  by  language  in  particular. 

^.  78.  Of  the  help  afforded  by  names  in  the  combination  of  num- 
bers. 

A  judicious  writer,  remarking  on  the  skilful  formation 
of  the  names  of  numbers,  and  on  the  assistance  afforded  by 
them,  gives  an  explanation  in  the  following  terms. — ''And 
here  we  may  take  notice  of  a  wonderful  artifice  made  use 
of  by  the  mind,  to  facilitate  and  help  it  forward  in  its  con* 
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oeptions.  For  as  the  advance  from  number  to  number  is 
endless,  were  they  all  to  be  distinguished  by  different  de- 
nominations that  had  no  connexion  or  dependence  one  up- 
on another,  the  multitude  of  them  must  soon  overcharge 
the  memory,  and  render  it  impossible  for  us  to  go  any 
great  way  in  the  progress  of  numbering.  For  this  reason 
it  is  so  contrived,  that  the  change  of  names,  is  restrained  to 
a  few  of  the  first  combinations,  all  the  rest  that  follow  be- 
ing marked  by  a  repetition  of  the  same  terms,  variously 
compounded  and  linked  together.  Thus  thirteen  is  ten  and 
three,  fourteen,  ten  and  four,  and  so  on  to  twenty,  or  two 
tens,. when  v^e  begin  again  with  one,  two,  &c,  until  we 
advance  to  thirty,  or  three  tens.  In  this  manner  the  pro^ 
gression  continues ;  and  when  we  arrive  at  ten  tens,  to 
prevent  confusion  by  a  too  frequent  repetition  of  the  same 
word,  that  sum  is  distinguished  by  the  name  of  a  hundred. 
Again,  ten  hundred  is  called  a  thousand,  at  which  period 
the  computation  begins  anew,  running  through  all  the  for- 
mer combinations,  as  ten  thousand,  a  hundred  thousand^ 
ten  hundred  thousand  ;  which  last  collection,  for  the  rea- 
sons mentioned  above,  has  the  name  of  a  million  appropri- 
ated to  it.  With  this  million,  we  can  begin  as  before,  un- 
til is  is  repeated  a  million  of  times  ;  when,  if  we  change 
the  denomination  to  billions,  and  advance  in  the  same 
manner  through  trillions,  quartillions,&c,  the  series  may  be 
carried  on  without  confusion,  to  any  length  we  please. 

This  artful  combination  of  names  to  mark  the  gradual 
increase  of  numbers,  is  i)erhai)s  one  of  the  greatest  refine- 
ments of  the  human  understanding,  and  particularly  de- 
serves our  admiration  for  the  manner  of  the  composition  ; 
the  several  denominations  being  so  contrived  as  to  distin- 
guish exactly  the  stages  of  the  progression,  and  point  out 
the  distance  from  the  beginning  of  tlio  series.  By  this 
means  it  happens,  that  our  ideas  of  numbers  are  of  all  otb- 
en  the  most  accurate  and  distinct ;  nor  does  the  multitude 
of  units  assembled  together,  in  the  least  puzzle  or  con* 
found  the  understanding.  It  is  indeed  amazing,  that  the 
mind  of  man,so  limited  and  narrow  in  its  views,  should  yet 

here  seem  to  shake  off  its  natural  weakness,  and  discover 

15' 
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a  capacity  of  managing  with  ease  the  most  bulky  and 
formidable  collections.  If  we  enquire  particularly  into  the 
reasons  of  this,  we  shall  find  it  wholly  owing  to  the  ad- 
dress of  the  mind  in  thus  distinguishing  numbers  by  dif- 
ferent names,  according  to  the  natural  order  of  progression. 
For  as  those  names  are  made  to  grow  one  out  of  another, 
they  may  be  aptly  compared  to  a  chain,  all  whose  parts  are 
linked  together  by  an  obvious  and  visible  connexion.  Hence 
it  comes  to  pass,  that  when  we  fix  our  thoughts  upon  any 
number,  however  great  and  seemingly  unmanageable ;  yet, 
if  it  is  once  determined  to  a  particular  name,  we  find  it 
easy  to  run  back  through  all  the  stages  of  the  progression 
even  till  we  arrive  at  unity  itself.  By  this  means  we  see, 
with  a  single  glance  of  our  minds,  not  only  the  two  ex- 
tremes of  the  number  under  consideration,  but  also  the 
several  intermediate  parts,  as  they  arc  united  to  make  up 
the  whole.'-* 

§.74.  Insiances  of  complex  notions  made  up  of  different  simple  ideas. 

The  instance  of  numbers  will  perhaps  be  sufficient  in 
illustration  of  those  complex  notions,  where  the  combina- 
tion is  limited  to  one  original  element.  And  we  shall  now 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  those  cases,  where  the  act 
of  combining  is  of  a  more  complicated  kind ;  and  these 
are  much  more  numerous  than  the  others.  Men  are  ne- 
cessarily led,  according  to  their  manner  of  life,  their  situ- 
ation and  wants,  to  frame  such  permanent  collections  of 
simple  ideas,  as  experience  has  ascertained  to  be  useful  and 
necessary.  They  even  frame  such  complex  notions  in  ma- 
ny cases,  without  waiting  to  be  guided  by  experience,  but 
in  anticipation  of  what  may  possibly  take  place  at  some  fu- 
ture time ;  or  frame  them  not  unfrequently,  as  the  mere 
exercise  of  invention.  And  as  they  advance  in  knowledge, 
and  make  improvements  in  the  arts  and  sciences,  they  are 
necessarily  led  into  complicated  views  of  things,  which 
w  ould  otherwise  not  ofier  themselves  to  their  notice. 
A  few  instances  will  help  to  illustrate  what  has  been  said. 

*  Duncan's  Elements  of  Logic,  Bk.  I,  Chap  4.— —The  same  sub- 
ject is  examined  also  and  illustrated  by  Mr.  liOcke  in  that  part  of  his 
E^a8ay,  which  treats  of  Mixed  Modes. 
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Tuerr  i«  the  name  of  a  complex  notion.  It  may  per- 
hapf  be  defined  a  change  of  property  without  the  consent 
of  the  owner,  and  with  fraudulent  intentions  on  the  part 
of  the  person,  who  removes  it.  Consequently  it  embra- 
ces, among  other  ideas  differing  from  each  other,  those  of 
ownership,  evil  design,  transference,  and  the  withholding 
of  consent.  If,  however,  we  fully  and  minutely  resolve 
it  into  its  parts,  we  shall  undoubtedly  find  elements  not 
purely  of  an  internal  kind.  And  it  is  proper  to  make  the 
general  remark  here,  which  has  already  been  in  part  anti- 
cipated, that  very  many  complex  notions  embrace  ele- 
ments, a  part  of  which  are  addressed  to  the  senses,  and  arc 
consequently  of  an  external  origin,  while  others  have  their 
origin  in  the  mind.  But  while  the  elements,  in  many 
cases  of  internal  complex  notions,  are  partly  of  external  ori- 
gin, the  selection  and  arrangement  of  them  is  wholly  a 
mental  work.  Accordingly  while  the  complex  term  ap- 
ple embraces  just  what  nature  has  allotted  to  the  object 
itself,  without  the  liability  of  increase  or  diminution  from 
the  mere  choice  of  men  ;  the  complex  term  theft,  and 
all  others  like  it  includes,  (whether  it  be  more  or  less,) 
what  the  human  mind  has  agreed  upon,  and  assigned  to 
ity  and  is  liable  to  be  modified  from  the  same  cause. 

The  word  battle  is  the  name  of  a  number  of  simple 
ideas  selected  and  combined  together,  implying  the  exis- 
tence of  armed  men,  their  meeting  together,  the  existence 
of  hostile  feelings,  the  orderly  array  and  movements  of 
war,  the  infliction  of  wounds  and  death,  &c  ;  while  the 
mind  has  formed,  of  its  own  mere  choice,  other  kindred 
combination8,and  yet  with  a  marked  difference  of  meaning, 
expressed  by  the  words,  attack,  defence,  assault,  skirm- 
ish, sortie,  and  the  like. — The  word  legislation  implies 
the  existence  of  civil  society,the  formation  of  government, 
the  delegation  of  power  to  certain  individuals,  and  the 
exercise  of  that  power  in  the  making  of  laws. 

Gratitude,  the  name  of  another  complex  mental  state, 
expresses  an  emotion  of  love  or  complacency  towards  a 
person  fur  some  act  of  kindness,  which  he  has  done  us. 
Consequently  in  the  complicated  notion,  indicated  by  the 
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term,  we  have  reference  not  only  to  the  person,  who  has 
received  the  benefit,  but  to  the  person  who  conferred  it, 
at  well  as  to  the  act  itself,  and  to  the  mental  emotion 
which  is  excited  by  it. 

The  word  treason  implies  the  notions  of  country, 
government,  law,  obligation,  agent,  violation  of  law,  &c. 
The  word  patriotism,  on  the  other  hand,  includes,  in 
connection  with  the  ideas  of  country,  government, 
and  law,  the  notions  of  obedience,  respect,  and  love,  and 
the  disposition  to  make  great  sacrifices,  in  consequence  of 
such  love. 

It  is  needless  further  to  multiply  instances  in  this  place, 
since  they  make  a  great  portion  of  every  language,  and 
will  readily  occur  to  the  recollection.  Notions  thus  farm- 
ed, as  they  are  the  creations  of  the  mind,  are  undoubtedly 
liable  to  be  altered  by  it ;  and  arc  in  fact  not  unfrequently 
80,  although  there  is  in  general  a  good  degree  of  permanen- 
cy. The  combination,  it  will  be  recollected,  is  not  form- 
ed in  the  first  instance  without  a  good  reason  ;  and  while 
the  circumstances,  which  at  first  required  its  formation, 
remain,  the  complex  notion  will  be  likely  to  remain  al- 
so. A»d  not  only  this  ;  there  is  a  great  security  of  the 
permanency  of  the  complex  notion  in  the  mere  name  it- 
•elf.  The  name  is  fixed  upon  the  thought,  as  the  seal  up- 
on the  wax  ;  every  time  we  see  it,  or  have  it  brought  to 
our  notice  in  any  other  way,  the  precise  combination  of 
ideas,  which  makes  up  the  complex  notion,  is  suggested  to 
the  mind.  Every  repetition  of  this  suggestion  strength- 
ens the  bond  of  complexity,  and  diminishes  the  liability  of 
its  being  rent  asunder,  or  altered  in  any  way  whatever. 

§-  75.  Of  the  different  ways  of  forming  such  complex  notions. 

Writers,  who  have  made  our  complex  notions  the  sub- 
ject of  their  examination,  have  proposed  two  ways  in  par- 
ticular, by  means  of  which  we  receive  them  into  the  mind. 

The  first  method  is  by  experience  or  observation  of 

the  things  themselves.  We  see  a  person  wrestling,  fen- 
cing, riding,  or  contending  in  battle,  or  acting  in  the  ca- 
pacity of  a  judge  or  legislator,  and  we  thence  learn  the 
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i»  which  are  conveyed  by  those  words.  As  the  ex- 
perience or  observation  spoken  of  may  be  external  aa  well 
as  internal 9  the  complex  notions,  which  we  thus  become 
acquainted  with,wiil  often  embrace  elementary  parts  both 
of  an  external  and  internal  kind.  And  yet  the  act  of  com- 
bining, on  whatever  occasion  it  may  be  put  forth,  is  whol- 
ly intellectual  and  internal. 

The  second  method  is  by  invention  or  voluntarily  put- 
ting together  several  simple  ideas  in  our  own  minds,  with- 
out any  extraneous  aid,  or  a  reference  to  any  thing  previ- 
ously coming  under  our  notice. 

The  person,  that  first  invented  etching  or  printing, 
gave  occasion,  by  combining  ideas,  which  had  never  been 
united  together  before,  for  the  complex  conceptions, which 
are  expressed  by  those  terms.  And  we  may  suppose  that 
the  complex  ideas  expressed  by  the  words,  falsehood, 
accountability,  immortality,  and  many  others  were  form- 
ed in  a  similar  way. 

§.  70.  Aot  the  iame  internal  complex  ideas  in  all  languager. 

It  is  proper  to  repeat  the  remark  here,  that  the  origin 
of  complex  notions  will  depend,  in  a  great  measure,  on  the 
situation  and  the  exigencies  of  men;  and  that  consequently 
the  words,employed  in  different  languages, will  often  fail  of 
precisely  corresponding  to  each  other.  This  is  the  natu- 
ral and  unavoidable  result  of  the  differences,  which,  in 
different  countries,  exist  in  customs,  habits,  scenery  and 
prevalent  occupations,  modes  of  thinking,  political  institu- 
tions, &c.  Every  language,  therefore,  as  a  matter  of  neces- 
sity, has  not  only  its  own  terms  and  idioms,  expressive  of 
the  ordinary  mass  of  ideas  common  to  all  men,  but  has 
some  which  are  peculiar  to  itself,  and  to  which  there  is 
nothing  precisely  corresponding  in  other  languages.  Thus 
the  word  osTB\Ki8M08  in  the  Greek,  proscriptio  in  the 
Latin,  and  corban  in  the  Hebrew,  expressed  ideas,  to 
which  roost  other  nations  found  nothing  precisely  answer- 
ing, and,  consequently,  had  no  corresponding  words. 

This  diversity  will  be  manifest,  not  only  in  a  few  scat- 
tering terms,  but  will  more  or  less  be  characteristic  of 


1  Id  COflRJB  .tOT1l>R£«  '*F    crrES7.&L  OUGDC. 


whole  viepamoCTis  af  noence.  [f .  fiir  instaiioe,  we  mike 
:he  iaws  Jt  x  .zoiuirnr  die  ioiiiect  at  oar  eiiiaimtion,  we 
«iiail  rouiiiy'  fee.  law  mental  percepdons  and  their  combi- 
-nuionft  aave  leea  motiitteti  by  drcnxnsciiicci;  k.  thattemiB 
ire  'iseii.  •sxnreatve  oi  ^ach  pecuiiarides  in  the  people's 
▼lewsb  prxncipifs^  uii  pmmcesw  which  canaot  be  ander- 
«innt  wnnout  i  aarticuiar  xudv  oi  their  origni,  ead  their 

E^ery  <nie.  it :»  beiiered.  will  be  impresKd 


with  :tiis  mmuiHSK  o£  zha  remark,  oa  opeaiag  the  laws  of 
SnctamL  j*  3e  ^nuices  ius  eye  aver  the  ezptaaitions  of 


jnu  narare  oi  iarsaiee.jttaiiiiiiB-.  Tviit  simoipi.  Habeas  cor- 

erzer.  s^erairr.  ioint-ceBaarr,  seisin*  dis- 
juater.  jhatufu^  heriots.  aortnaries,  heir- 
.uinn»*  Xc. — Fbcre  are  oiuny  langnaces.  in  which  an  Eng- 
ictt  Mok  til  'aw  ciriud  not  be  wntnm  :  and  auny  of  those, 
who  speak  Jiem.  wimid  be  mabie  za  andentaad  and  ap- 
previaCH  it.  jl  'X  ^:^3%ud  be.  Their  znindi  have  not  been  cait 
tn  dM  3i«mia  ^i  E:ijri^hinen  .  laey  haTe  aoc  hem  trained, 
frum  Jie  auiueni  uiey  wvre  carabie  of  any  mental  discrim- 
umu«in  woatewr.  ni  ;:itf  recu^iuon  of  peisonal  rights, 
ami  die  ai^tatcuons  aau  rutacs  l«c  pniperty. 

This  jiupce^sts  a  rvoark  ott  lite  chances,  which  lake 
^*iiicir  in  ituueui^strfe^  It  iis  wed  known,  that  there  are  con- 
stant aitertti^/os  in  cust^io&s^  uid  JLarUhr  kss  frcqnent  llac- 
tuatiutt«  la  Kw«iD:j:  and  ociaicn.  and  hence  there  neeesmri- 
iy  artae  cvmt«(»ooditi^  caaa;£vs  in  the  combinations  of 
th^Hucke  or  isKfikK  aikI  these  must.in  many  caies,  beezpreas- 
«\(  by  uew  luuucs.  It  people  ^oald  be  fonnd  onwiUing  or 
uiMNe  to  iiiv«^t  new  oiunes  N«c  thec^presionof  newcooH 
|4r\  i\hr«ft;k  tho'  wvHiId  eTtdentty  be  objected  to  great  in- 
«*KMiviri%ictHv  Thtt  nuiy  be  wen.  if  we  depriTe  ennelves 
of  ihv  biriHrtit  ot  any  complex  terms,  for  instance,  ftpricvc, 
ivftfi^a/,  ii»A«rw«  •kiwK'otv.  jir/uiutfv«  Jtc.  and  then  attempt  to 
tHMnt^i-w'  on  ik<  »uhject$s  whenr  ther  natorally  occor. 

§.77.  (>fifm  ^*fiKi  cvmpUj  HiVu^  */"a  Stymie  Betag. 

In  roniircUon  w  ith  the  view«  of  this  chapter,  it  is  prop- 
«*r  to  addt  that  we  find  heie,  more  properly  than  any  whm 
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lie,  the  origin  of  the  notion  of  a  God.     We  have  already 

ad  occasion  to  asiertf  (§.§•  1^^)  4,  Vol.  I,)  that  tiiere  is 

^o  groond  for  the  position,  that  this  idea  is  innate ;  and  it 

^ill  not  be  deemed  necessary  to  repeat  here  the  consider- 

^ons  on  that  subject^wliich  were  then  advanced.     There 

^  in  some  important  respects,a  foundation  for  this  idea  in 

^  ^  mind,  but  it  is  introduced  by  degrees,  and  was  not  orig- 

-^  ^^ly  created  there. 

The  suitablencM  of  considering  the  formation  of  this 

^mplex  notion  in  this  place,  will  at  once  be  obvious.     If 

^re  were  any  outward  likeness  of  the  Supreme  Being,  if 

^^  Vrere  addressed  to  our  senses  in  the  shape  of  the  sun, 

»on,  or  stars,  or  any  thing  else,  which  the  eyes  of  men 

'e  seen  or  the  hands  of  men  have  fashioned,  this  would 

f^^^^    be  the  place  to  resume  the  consideration  ofthistop- 

^^^»     tsut  it  should  have  been  treated  of  under  the  head  of 

^^^*  ions  of  an  external  origin.      But  it  is  far  otherwise; 

O  is  a  spirit,  and  his  representative  or  that  which  cor- 

K\)onds  to  him  in  others,  is  not  in  outward  nature,  but 

^^     the  inward  contemplation.      1 1  is  image  arises  and 

^niuesin  the  intellects  he  has  created  ;  and  the  emotions  of 

^^^  heart  bow  down  and  worship  it. 

The  idea  of  the  Supreme  Being  is  a  complex  one,  made 
up  of  many  subordinate  {mrts,  such  as  the  ideas  of  wisdom, 
truth,  justice,  power,  benevolence,  causation,  original  an- 
tecedence ;  and  all  these  enlarged  and  expanded  to  corres- 
pond with  the  notions  of  infinity.     The  mind  gathers  these 
subordinate  conceptions  from  within  and  without,  from 
the  works  of  nature  and  from  its  own  structure,  from 
the  world  of  intellect  and  feeling  and  the  world  of  matter. 
Ranging  abroad  in  the  great  creation  both  of  the  spiritual 
and  the  material  handy-works  of  the  Most  IIigh,it  finds  one 
elementary  thought  here  and  another  tlierc,  and  perceiving 
the  necessity  of  their  approach  and  union  in  one  indepen- 
dent existence,  it  is  in  this  way  that  the  vast  and  esuUted 
conception  we  are  considering  results  from  their  combin- 
ation. 

It  is  probably  owing  to  this  method  of  its  origin,  that 
the  complex  notion  of  a  Supreme  Being  is  so  different  in 
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different  nations.  Where  the  views  of  the  people  are 
wanting  in  elevation,  and  the  notions  they  form  of  truth, 
wisdom,  and  justice,  are  but  a  little  raised  above  falsehood, 
folly,  and  fraud,  the  combined  notion  of  a  God,  which 
embraces  these  elementary  parts,  will  be  depressed  to  a 
correspondence  with  its  elements.  And,  on  the  other  hand, 
wherever  we  find  the  perceptions  of  the  human  intellect, 
not  only  highly  purified  and  enlightened  by  human  culture, 
but  raised  and  guided  also  by  the  Holy  Scriptures,  we 
shall  find  a  comprehensive  and  transcendent  idea  of  the  Dei- 
ty, correspondent,  in  some  good  degree,  to  the  glorious 
reality  it  expresses.  For  such  a  Being,  and  thus  distinct- 
ly revealed  to  us  in  the  soul,  '^  we  may  cherish,  in  the 
words  of  Degerando,  the  most  august  love,  which  the 
heart  of  a  creature  can  conceive ;  adoration,  mingled 
with  gratitude  and  confidence,  finding  its  true  and  inex- 
haustible object  in  the  source  of  infinite  perfection,  in  the 
image  of  an  eternal  Benefactor.^' 


CHAPTER  FOURTEENTH. 


ORIGIN  OF  PREJUDICES. 


§.  78.  Of  the  meaning  of  prejudkei. 

In  forming  our  judgmentt  or  opinions  of  thingf ,  we 
wte  led  to  take  into  consideration  a  variety  of  facts  and 
circumstances,  which  are  applicable  to  the  particular  sub- 
jects under  consideration!  and  are  fitted  to  influence  the 
mind  in  the  formation  of  such  opinions.  The  circumstan- 
ces and  facts,  which  are  thus  fitted  to  influence  our  belief, 
in  consequence  of  giving  new  views  in  respect  to  the  sub- 
jects before  us,  are  commonly  termed  evidence.  But  it 
b  well  known,  that  the  full  and  natural  force  of  evidence  is 
often  interrupted  and-  weakened  by  the  operation  of  vari- 
ous causes.  Besides  the  agency  of  other  causes,  by 
means  of  which  the  judgment  is  led  into  errour, 
there  are  some  in  the  mind  itself;  particularly  casual, 
but  strong  associations  arising  there  of  various  sorts, 
and  under  various  aspects.  The  term,  prejudices,  as  it  is 
commonly  employed,  embraces  the  greater  number  of  these 
grounds  or  causes  of  erroneous  judgments. 

PaEJUDicEs,  therefore,  to  which  we  are  now  to  attend, 

are  judgments  or  opinions,  which  are  formed  without  a 

suitable  regard  to  the  evidence,  properly  pertaining  to 

them  ;  whenever,  for  example,  sources  of  evidence, which 

are  within  our  reach,  are  overlooked  ;    or  when  the  facts 

16' 
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and  incidental  circumstances,  constituting  the  evidence, 
are  allowed  to  have  too  great,  or  too  little  influence.  A 
mind,  which  discovers  a  tendency  thus  to  overlook  or 
misapply  grounds  of  evidence,  is  called  a  prejudiced 
mind. 

A  greater  or  less  degree  of  importance  will  be  attached 
to  this  subject,  according  as  we  attach  a  greater  or  less  de- 
gree of  vaJue  to  the  possession  of  correct  and  enlightened 
opinions.  None  can  consider  it  unimportant ;  many  will 
justly  regard  it,  as  of  the  very  highest  importance.  It  is 
the  object  of  this  chapter  to  point  out  some  of  the  princi- 
pal sources  of  prejudices. 

§.  79.  OJ  erroneaui  judgments  from  conttUutional  causes. 

The  formation  of  opinions  without  a  suitable  regard  to 
the  evidence  may  sometimes  be  attributed  to  something  in 
the'  constitution,  to  some  original  weakness  or  obliquity 
in  the  mental  character ;  as  in  the  following  instances. 

Some  persons'  minds  appear  to  be  limited  in  their  range; 
they  are  incapable  of  taking  in,  and  retaining,  and  com- 
paring a  number  of  propositions  at  once.  Inasmuch, 
therefore,  as  they  are  incapable  of  doing  this,  and  must, 
consequently,  let  many  facts  and  incidents  go  without 
proper  examination,  they  are  led  to  adopt  and  cherish 
opinions  on  other  grounds,  than  a  suitable  regard  to  the 
evidence.  Such  opinions,  although  those,  who  maintain 
them,  may  be  thought  to  be  less  culpable  than  many  oth- 
ers, are  rightly  considered  as  approximating,  at  least,  to 
the  nature  of  prejudices. 

Another  class  of  persons  are  those,  who  are  naturally 
loo  credulous ;  who  are  rtody  to  receive  every  thing  for 
inith,which  has  even  the  slightest  degree  of  evidence  in  it» 
favour.  It  seems  to  be  altogether  impossible  to  induce 
them  to  pause,  to  examine,  ta  compare,  to  reflect.  They 
readily  believe  whatever  they  read,  or  hear  asserted,  untiF 
they  find  it  contradicted ;  and  then  they  adopt  some  other 
opinion  as  readily  and  on  as  slight  ground,  as  they  adopt- 
ed the  firsis  which  they  retain  no  longer  than  they  are 
met  with,  and  driven  about  by  the  next  wind  of  doctrine. 
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Other  persons  are  of  a  temper  nearly  the  reverse ;  they 
are  naturally  obstinate,  and  contentious,  and  are  unwilling 
to  receive  any  thing,  that  is  proposed  for  their  belief,  how- 
ever reasonable  it  may  be.  Consequently  their  opinionsy 
so  fiur  as  they  are  the  opposite  of  those,  which  have  a  high- 
er degree  of  evidence  in  their  favour,  partake  of  the  na- 
ture of  prejudices.  And  this  is  the  case  with  very 
many  of  them.— —Erroneous  opinions  of  this  kindy 
which  can  be  traced  back  to  some  peculiarity  originally 
inherent  in  the  mind,  may  be  termed,  by  way  of  distinc- 
tion, constitutional  prejudices.  When  such  constitutional 
defects  are  excessive,  and  disqualify  the  subjects  of  them 
for  the  ordinary  concerns  of  life,  they  may  be  considered 
as  coming  within  some  of  the  multiplied  forms  of  mental 
alienation. 

§•  80.  Of  prejiidices  in  favour  ofowr  youth. 

Many  of  those  opinions,  which  we  form  of  the  scenes, 
and  events,  and  characters  of  our  youthful  days,  are  preju- 
dices. As  we  look  back  and  frame  an  estimation  of  that 
early  period,  the  associates  of  our  childhood  and  youth 
seem  to  us  to  have  been  without  a  crime;  in  those  happy 
days  the  interests  of  parents  were  never  at  variance  with 
those  of  their  children ;  masters  sought  the  good  of  their 
dependants ;  the  poor  were  welcome  sharers  in  the  abun- 
dance of  the  rich  ;  magistrates  were  virtuous ;  the  religious 
teachers  were  eminently  holy  men.  Alas!  for  these  evil 
dajrs  of  our  manhood  and  old  age,  in  which  there  is  such 
rottenness  in  all  civil  institutions,  which  recent  times  have 
established ;  such  corruption  in  every  new  set  of  magis- 
trates ;  and  such  depravity  in  the  great  mass  of  the  peo- 
ple! The  causes  of  this  apparent  disparity  between  the 
world,  as  it  exists  now,  and  formerly,  are  briefly  these. 

In  the  morning  of  life  every  thing  is  new ;  our  atten- 
tion is  arrested  by  a  multitude  of  novel  objects,  and  the 
mind  is  filled  with  delight.  Happy  ourselves,  we  imagine 
that,  with  few  exceptions,  all  others  are  not  less  so  ;  and 
while  our  own  hearts  are  conscious  of  innocence,  we  are 
exempt  from  any  suspicion  of  crime  in  others.  In  a  word, 
we  suppose  all  the  world  to  be  happy,  all  the  world  to  be 
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innocent  and  just,  because  we  are  conscious  of  the  existence 
of  rectitude  and  truth  and  innocence  in  ourselyes,  and  are 
too  inexperienced  to  be  aware  of  the  frequency  of  their  ab- 
sence from  the  great  mass  of  mankind.  As  we  grow  up, 
cares  multiply,  bodily  infirmities  increase  ;  we  more  often 
see  collisions  of  interest,  hollow  professions,  deceptive  ex- 
pedients, and  intriguing  arts  of  all  kinds ;  and  what  is 
worse,  we  discover  in  our  own  breasts  more  of  distrust, 
jealousy,  passion,  and  other  evils,  than  had  been  develop- 
ed in  our  earlier  days. 

The  true  solution  then  is  this  ;  We  attribute  to  cme 
thing  what  belongs  to  another^  We  ascribe  to  the  great 
mass  of  mankind  changes,  which  have  only  taken  place  in 

ourselves. The  world  appears  to  us  differently  from 

what  it  did  when  we  were  young,  not  because  it  has  itself 
essentially  altered,  (which  can  never  be  supposed  to  have 
happened  in  a  single  life  of  man  ;)  but  because  we,  as  in- 
dividuals, have  become  more  acquainted  with  its  true 
character,  and  are  made  more  sensibly  to  feel  the  pressure 
of  its  many  ills.  And  it  is  for  such  reasons  as  these  un- 
doubtly,  that  old  men  so  often  appear  to  be  strangers  in 
the  midst  of  every  thing  that  is-present,  and  to  live  only 
in  the  world  that  is  past. 

In  the  adventures  of  Gil  Bias,  a  work  which  cannot  be 
denied  to  possess  the  merit  of  an  intimate  knowledge  of 
human  nature,  we  are  introduced  to  the  company  of 
two  old  men,  Count  d'Asumar,  and  Signer  Paoheco.— — 
<K3ount  d'Asumar,  far  from  concealing  his  grey  hairs, 
supported  himself  on  a  cane,  and  seemed  to  glory  in  his 
old  age.  Signer  Pacheco,  (said  he,  as  he  came  in,)  I  am 
come  to  dine  with  you.  You  are  very  welcome,  Count, 
(answered  my  master.)  Meanwhile,  having  embraced 
one  another,  they  sat  down,  and  entered  into  conversation, 
till  such  time  as  dinner  was  ready.  The  discourse  turn- 
ed first  upon  a  bull-feast,  which  had  been  celebrated  a  few 
days  before  ;  and  as  they  mentioned  the  cavaliers,  who 
had  shewn  the  greatest  vigour  and  address,  the  old  Count, 
like  another  Nestor,  who,  from  talking  of  the  present, 
always  took  occasion  to  praise  the  past,  said,  with  a  sigh ; 
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'Alas,  I  iee  no  men  now-a-dayt  comparable  to  ihofle  I  have 
known  heretofore ;  and  the  tonmaments  are  not  performed 
with  half  the  magnificence  that  they  were  when  I  was  a 
young  man.' — I  laughed  within  myself  at  the  prejudice  of 
honest  Signor  d'Asumar,  who  did  not  confine  it  to  tour- 
naments  only ;  but  I  remember,  when  the  dessert  was  set 
upon  the  table,  seeing  some  fine  peaches  served  up  he  ob» 
served.  In  my  time  the  peaches  were  much  larger  than 
they  are  at  present ;  nature  d^;enerates  every  day. — At 
that  rate,  (said  Don  Gonzales,  smiling,)  the  peaches  of  Ad- 
am's time  must  have  been  wonderfully  large." 

§.  81.  Of  the  ruuUt  or  tfftcii  of  At  prejudices  in  faoour 

of  early  Kfe. 

The  prejudices,  resulting  from  the  experience  and  the 
attachments  of  early  life,  are  exceedingly  strong ;  what  the 
soul  is  made  then  it  essentially  remains  ever  afterwards  ; 
and  perhaps  we  find  here  a  prominent  reason  of  the  appar- 
ent unalterableness  of  human  institutions.  It  is  no  uncom- 
mon thing  to  find  habits,  customs,  associations,  modes  of 
tliinking,and  practices  of  a  thousand  years'  standing,  when 
the  substitution  of  others  would  have  been  attended  with 
great  benefits.  Men  take  a  pleasure,  and  even  pride  in  do- 
ing what  their  ancestors  have  done  before  them.  There 
are  many  persons,  with  w  hom  a  father's  saying  or  a  fii- 
thcr's  action  has  more  weight  and  efficacy,  than  the  ex- 
ample or  precepts  of  the  wisest  men  in  the  land.  And  who 
does  not  know,  that  nearly  the  whole  of  our  early  life  re- 
ceives its  direction  from  those,  who  sustain  such  rela- 
tions? 

It  is  by  means  of  this  prejudice  in  fiivour  of  our  youth, 
brought  about  by  the  cause  just  mentioned,  combined 
with  others  mentioned  before,  that  a  permanency  has  of- 
ten been  communicated  to  political  institutions,  to  which 
they  were  not  entitled  by  their  intrinsic  merits.  It  has  of- 
ten excited  surprise  in  the  historian,  that  forms  of  govern- 
ment, which  were  unjust  in  their  operation,  expensive, 
and  every  way  defective,  have  been  sustained  without  a 
murmur,  and  even  loved  and  venerated  by  those,  who 
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have  chiefly  experienced  their  evil  results. — The  reason 
briefly  is  this.  It  is  the  same  goyemment,  (and  if  it  be 
a  monarchy,  the  same  administrators  of  it,  or  their  lineal 
descendants,)  which  existed,  when  the  subjects  of  it  were 
young.  They  then  loved  it,  because  they  neither  under- 
stood, nor  felt  its  defects,  and  becaiuse  at  that  period  eve- 
ry thing  was  new,  and  interesting,  and  lovely.  They  lov- 
edit, because  they  found  it  associated  with  the  presence 
and  the  happiness  of  their  friends,  family,  and  fathers. 
The  attachments  then  formed  continue,  at  least  till  man- 
hood ;  and  then  it  is  too  late  with  the  greater  part  of  man- 
kind to  throw  off  old  affections,  and  to  form  the  mind  to 
the  love  of  a  new  and  better  order  of  things.  And  thus,  in 
consequence  of  the  mental  blindness,  superinduced  by  pre- 
judices of  this  sort,  errours  are  perpetuated,  gross  abuses 
are  too  patiently  borne,  and  each  generation  entails  an  in- 
heritance of  wretchedness  on  the  succeeding. 

§.  82*  Prejudices  of  Umporary  disposition. 

Mr.  Locke  has  the  remark,  that  <^  there  is  scarce  any 
one,  that  does  not  observe  something,  that  seems  odd  to 
him,  and  is  in  itself  really  extravagant,  in  the  opinions,  ac- 
tions, and  reasonings  of  men.  The  least  flaw  of  this  kind, 
if  at  all  different  from  his  own,  every  one  is  quick-sight- 
ed enough  to  espy  in  another,  and  will  by  Ihe  authority 
of  reason  forwardly  condemn,  though  he  be  guilty  of 
much  greater  unreasonableness  in  his  own  tenets  and  con- 
duct, which  he  never  perceives,  and  will  very  hardly,  if 
at  all  be  convinced  of." 

These  ill-iavoured  prejudices  of  personal  character 
and  situation  are  enhanced  and  brought  out  more  promi- 
nently by  the  prejudices  of  temporary  disposition,  by  the 
distorted  views  arising  from  the  feelings  of  the  moment. 
It  is  curious  to  observe,  how  strangely  a  man's  judgment 
may  be  perplexed  and  drawn  aside  by  this  cause.  It  can 
bO'Said  with  a  great  deal  of  truth,  he  is  not  the  same  man 
one  hour,  that  he  is  the  next.  When  success  shines  on  his 
path,  and  joy  glows  in  his  bosom,  it  is  apt  to  be  the  case, 
that  every  subject  appears  in  the  most  favourable  light. 
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There  is  no  Unctare  of  perversity  mixed  up  with  men's 
moiiTes  ;  even  his  enemies  are  better  men  than  he  took 
them  to  be.  There  is  no  obstacle  in  the  way  of  great 
undertalungs ;  but  all  is  good,  and  right,  and  prosperoos* 
How  difkreni  it  is,  in  the  hour  of  his  adversity,  when 
shadows  beset  his  path,  and  darkness  reigns  in  his  soul. 
Giving  way  to  momentary  impulses,  which  can  be  check- 
ed only  by  high  moral  and  religious  discipline,  he  imag- 
ines lus  friends  have  become  his  enemies  ;  that  nobody 
ftels  any  interest  in  his  sufierings ;  that  those  who  fed  on 
his  bounty  have  learned  to  betray  ;  and  even  seems  to  be 
unhappy  in  the  thought,  that  others  are  not  as  miserable 
as  himself. 

§.  83.   Of  prejudices  of  home  and  country. 

There  are  prejudices  in  favour  of  one's  native  country 
and  of  the  village,  where  he  may  happen  to  have  been 
brought  up,  and  to  live.  And  this  prejudice  in  favour  of 
one's  own  residence  and  nation  is  too  often  attended  with 
a  contempt  and  dislike  of  those,  who  have  their  origin 
elsewhere.  It  is  notorious,  that  two  of  the  most  powerful 
and  well  informed  nations  on  earth,  the  French  and  Eng- 
lish, have  for  a  long  series  of  years  affected  to  despise,  and 
have  most  certainly  hated  each  other.  The  French  and 
Spaniards,  who  also  are  near  neighbours  to  each  other, 
have  hardly  been  on  better  terms.  The  Italians,  flattered 
by  the  eminent  success  of  some  of  their  countrymen  in  the 
arts,  term  the  Germans  blockheads  ;  while  the  Germans 
get  their  satisfaction  by  bestowing  the  same  appellation 
on  the  Swiss.  Even  the  poor  and  ignorant  Greenlander 
has  his  grounds  of  triumph  ;  and  amid  his  rocks  and 
snows  fondly  imagines,  that  there  is  no  home,  no  freedom 
like  his. 

Different  explanations  may  be  given  of  the  origin  of 
this  strong  attachment  to  our  nation  and  the  place  of  our 
reddence,  and  of  the  contempt,  which  is  often  entertained 
for  others.  Whatever  explanation  may  be  adopted,  the 
existence  of  such  feelings  is  well  known,  and  their  influ- 
in  perplexing  our  judgments  of  men  and  things  exten« 
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aivdy  felt.  This  b  seen  in  the  criticisms,  which  are 
made  by  the  authors  of  one  nation  on  the  productions  in 
literature  and  the  arts  of  another.  With  the  Englishman, 
Montesquieu  is  superficial  and  dull ;  with  the  Frenchman, 
Newton  dwindles  down  to  a  mere  almanack-maker  ;  in 
one  country  a  writer  is  extolled  on  account  of  the  place  of 
his  birth,  and  in  another  is  decried  and  put  down  for  the 

same  reason. ^It  is  important  to  all  to  be  aware  of  the 

tendency  to  form  erroneous  opinions  in  consequence  of 
these  predilections  and  antipathies.  A  mind  well  balan- 
ced, and  anxious  to  know  the  truth  and  to  do  equal  and 
exact  justice  to  all,  will  carefully  guard  against  it. 

§.  84.  Professional  prejudices. 

Some  erroneous  opinions  may  be  attributed  to  men's 
profiessions  or  callings  in  life.  A  little  self-examination 
will  convince  us,  that  our  feelings  are  apt  to  be  unduly  en- 
listed in  favour  of  those,  who  are  practising  the  same  arts, 
pursuing  the  same  studies,  engaged  in  the  same  calling  of 
wliatever  kind.  When  at  any  time  it  falls  to  us  to  discrim- 
inate between  such,  and  persons  of  another  art  or  calling  ; 
to  determine  which  has  the  greatest  merit,  or  is  the  deep- 
est in  crime,  there  is  no  small  difficulty  in  becoming  en- 
tirely divested  of  this  feeling.  It  continually  rises  up, 
even  when  we  seem  to  be  unconscious  of  it ;  it  gives  a 
new  aspect  to  the  facts,  which  come  under  examination  ; 
it  lecretly  but  almost  infallibly  perplexes  the  decisions  of 
men,  who  have  the  reputation  of  candour,  and  who  would 
be  offended  at  the  imputation  of  intended  injustice. 

The  causes  of  prejudices,  arising  from  particular  pro- 
fessions in  life,  are  undoubtedly  much  the  same,  as  those 
which  are  at  the  bottom  of  the  partial  sentiments,  which 
people  entertain  of  their  own  home  and  country.  There 
is  something  in  our  constitution,  which  leads  us  to  feel  a 
deep  interest  in  those,  with  whom  we  are  much  associa- 
ted, whose  toils  are  the  same,  who  have  the  same  hope  to 
stimulate,  and  the  same  opposition  to  encounter.  Be- 
sides, our  own  selfish  feelings  arc  at  work.  Our  honour, 
and  consequently,  our  respectability  are  in  some  degree  in- 
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▼olved  in  that  of  the  profession.  As  tBht  rises  or  falls, 
individuals  experience  something  of  the  elevation  or  de- 
pression. 

Under  this  class  of  prejudices  may  be  reckoned  those* 
resulting  from  that  contraction  and  halting  of  the  mind| 
which  is  often  superinduced  by  an  exclusive  attention  to 
one  class  of  subjects,  or  to  one  train  of  thought.  When 
a  man,  who  has  been  taught  in  one  science  only,  and 
whose  mental  operations  have  consequently  been  always 
running  in  one  track,  ventures  out  of  it,  and  attempts  to 
judge  on  other  subjects,  nothing  is  more  common  than  for 
such  an  one  to  judge  wrong.  It  is  no  easy  matter  for  him 
to  seize  on  the  true  distinctions  of  things  beyond  his  par- 
ticular sphere  of  knowledge ;  and  he  mistakes  not  only  in 
respect  to  the  nature  of  the  things  themselves,  of  which 
he  is  to  judge,  but  also  as  to  the  nature  and  rules  of  the 
evidence  applicable  to  them. An  eminent  mathemati- 
cian is  said  to  have  attempted  to  ascertain  by  calculation 
the  ratio,  in  which  the  evidence  of  facts  must  decrease  in 
the  course  of  time,  and  to  have  fixed  the  period,  when  the 
evidence  of  the  facts,  on  which  Christianity  is  founded, 
shall  become  extinct,  and  when,  in  consequence,  all  reli- 
gious faith  must  be  banished  from  the  earth, 

§.  85.  Prejudices  of  nets  and  parties. 

In  religious  sects,  and  in  political  or  other  partiet) 
prejudices  are  still  stronger,  than  those  of  particular  arts 
and  professions.  In  sects  and  parties  there  is  a  conflict  of 
opinions,  and  not  of  trades  ;  a  rivalship  of  principles,  and 
not  of  mere  labour  and  merchandize.  It  is,  therefore,  an 
active,  an  aspiring  competition.  Too  restless  to  lie  dor- 
mant, it  is  introduced  in  high-ways,  and  workshops,  and 
private  and  public  assemblies  ;  too  ambitious  to  be  easily 
overcome,  it  continually  renews  and  perpetuates  the  con- 
flict. The  prejudices,  therefore,  of  sects  and  parties  have 
all  the  elements  of  professional  prejudices,  embittered  by 
constant  exercise.  They  convulse  nations  ;  they  disturb 
the  peace  of  neiflrliborhoods ;  they  break  asunder  the 
strong  ties  of  family  and  kindred. 
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The  history  of  every  republic,  not  excepting  our  own, 
affords  abundant  instances  of  the  putting  forth  of  these 
virulent  and  ungenerous  tendencies.  We  do  not  mean  to 
say,  that  a  man  cannot  belong  to  a  party  without  being 
prejudiced;  however  difficult  it  may  be,  to  be  placed  in  that 
situation  without  being  tinctured  with  those  feelings.  But 
wherever  they  actually  exist,  they  deaden  every  honourable 
sentiment ;  they  perplex  every  noble  principle.  Nothing 
can  be  clearer  evidence  of  this,  than  that  we  continually  be- 
hold men  of  exalted  patriotism,  and  of  every  way  unsullied 
character,  traduced  by  unfounded  imputations  and  char- 
ges ;  and  which  are  known  to  be  so  by  those  political  op- 
ponents, who  make  them.  And  it  is  a  still  more  striking 
illustration  of  the  strength  of  party  prejudices,  that  we 
find  the  political  measures,  advocated  or  opposed  by  the 
same  men,  as  they  happen  to  be  in  or  out  of  office  ;  or  as 
the  measures  in  question  happen  to  be  advocated  or  op- 
posed by  the  members  of  the  other  party.  As  if  men, 
and  not  measures ;  as  if  places  without  regard  to  princi- 
ples, were  to  be  the  sole  subject  of  inquiry. 

The  prejudices  of  sects  have  been  no  less  violent 
than  those  of  political  parties,  as  may  be  learnt  from 
the  hostility,  which  is  yet  exercised  among  them,  and 
from  the  history  of  former  persecutions  and  martyrdoms. 
Even  philosophy  has  not  been  exempt;  different  iscien- 
tific  systems  have  had  their  parties  for  and  against ;  and 
the  serious  and  dignified  pretensions  of  philosophic  in- 
quiry have  not  always  preserved  them  from  virulent  con- 
tentions, which  were  not  merely  discreditable  to  science, 
but  to  human  nature.  We  are  told  in  the  histories  of 
philosophical  opinions,  that  the  controversies  between 
the  Realists  and  Nominalists  ran  so  high,  as  to  end 
not  only  in  verbal  disputes,  but  in  blows.  An  eye-witness 
assures  us,  that  the  combatants  might  be  seen,  not  only 
engaging  with  fists,  but  with  clubs  and  swords,  and  that 
many  were  wounded,  and  some  killed.  Not  a  very  suita- 
Vk  way,'  one  would  imagine,  of  deciding  an  abstract,  meta- 
physical question. 
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§.  86.  Prtptdiees  of  aythority. 

Men  often  adopt  erroneous  opinions  merely  became 
they  are  proposed  by  writers  of  great  name.  The  writings 
of  Aristotle  were  upheld  as  chief  authorities  for  a  number 
of  centuries  in  Europe,  and  no  more  was  necessary  in  sup- 
port of  any  controverted  opinions,  than  to  cite  something 
favourable  from  them.  The  followers  of  Des  Cartes  receiv- 
ed hardly  less  implicitly  the  philosophical  creed  of  that  new 
master  of  science ;  not  so  much  because  they  had  investi- 
gated, and  were  convinced  in  view  of  the  evidence  before 
them,  as  because  Des  Cartes  had  said  it.  There  have  been 
teachers  in  religion,  also  in  politics  and  other  subordinate 
departments  of  science,  who  have  had  their  followers  for  no 
better  reason.  Such  prejudices  have  been  a  great  hinder- 
ance  to  free  discussion  and  the  progress  of  .knowledge. 

The  influence  of  authority  in  giving  a  direction  to  peo- 
ple's opinions  is  not  limited  to  persons,who  can  truly  make 
pretensions  to  some  superior  wisdom  ;  it  is  also  frequently 
exercised  by  mere  riches,  titles,  and  outward  splendour. 
This  is  often  seen  in  republican  states, where  the  people  have 
the  right  of  choosing  their  rulers,  and  of  expressing  their 
opinions  on  a  variety  of  public  questions.  It  is  well,  if 
not  more  than  half  of  the  people  in  any  of  the  smaller  cor- 
porations do  not,  in  giving  their  suffrages,  fall  in  with  the 
sentiments,  however  absurd  they  may  be,  of  a  few  individ- 
als,  who  have  no  other  claim  to  influence,  than  what  their 
greater  affluence  gives  them.  But  this  is  a  very  unreasonai- 
Ue  prejudice.  The  poorer  classes  of  the  community,  de- 
prived of  the  adventitious  aids  of  wealth,  should  set  a  prop- 
er value  on  personal  character,  and  let  it  clearly  appear 
in  all  cases,  where  they  are  at  all  capable  of  judging,  that 
they  have  understandings,  and  possess  and  value  freedom. 

§.  87.  Prejudices  of  careless  and  indiscriminaU  reading. 

It  has  been  remarked  by  men  of  careful  observation, 
that  those,  who  apply  themselves  most  eagerly  to  reading, 
and  do  not  combine  with  this  practice  a  very  considerable 
degree  of  caution  and  discrimination,  arc  often  led  into  a 
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great  number  of  errours.  As  they  never  pretend  to  cx- 
araino  and  to  weigh  subjects  carefully,  their  minds  can  be 
justly  thought  to  be  no  better  than  a  mere  bundle  of  preju- 
dices, although  they  may  be  of  a  less  tenacious  kind,  than 
those  arising  from  other  sources.  If  their  author  hapix^ns 
to  be  in  an  errour,  which  is  very  probable,  as  they  take  lit- 
tle or  no  pains  in  the  selection  of  books,  they  have  no  way 
of  avoiding  it.  Their  only  remedy  is  continual  reading, 
which  increases  the  evil ;  like  travellers  gotten  into  a 
wrong  road,  who  are  less  likely  to  arrive  at  the  place  of 
their  destination,  the  further  they  advance. 

Although  many  ideas  are  to  be  derived  from  books,  and 
it  would  be  no  less  unwise  than  unprofitable  to  throw 
them  aside,  they  are  not  to  be  consulted  to  the  neglect  of 
oar  own  invention  and  of  that  effort,  without  which  there 
camiot  be  a  well  furnished,  and  well  disciplined  mind.  It 
is  easier  to  read  than  to  meditate ;  and  he,  who  reads 
solely  or  chiefly  because  he  has  an  aversion  to  thinking, 
may  be  a  book-worm,  and  even  be  thought  to  be  learned, 
and  yet  be  far  from  reaping  the  full  benefit,  which  he 
might  receive  from  his  intellectual  powers. 

§.  88.  Prejudices  of  preeuniplian. 

It  must  be  admitted,  that  there  is  a  difference  in  men** 
understandings,  that  some,  where  the  education  has  been 
the  same,  appear  to  have  naturally  greater  intellectual 
parts,  than  others.  Those,who  are  thus  originally  favour- 
ed above  their  competitors,  are  too  apt  to  presume  on  such 
superiority,  and  to  trust  to  their  genius,  where  care,  pa- 
tience, and  labour  would  be  much  better  auxiliaries. 
Such  meui  who  imagine,  that  their  minds  will  not  only  be 
furnished  with  spontaneous  materials,  but  regulated  by  a 
spontaneous  and  infallible  discipline,  may  impose  upon 
the  ignorant,  but  they  make  no  very  creditable  figure  in 
the  presence  of  learned  and  discerning  persons.  They  will 
perhaps  be  found  to  have  ideas  enough,  but  there  will  be 
less  prospect  of  their  being  suitably  defined,  compared  to- 
gether, and  adjusted.  We  could  not  expect  this  with  any 
better  reason,  than  we  can  anticipate,  that  stones  and  tim- 
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bcr,the  epontaneous  products  of  nature,  will  of  themselves, 
without  labour  and  art,  be  arranged  together  into  well 
constructed  and  convenient  piles  of  buildings. 

§.  8J.  Prejudices  of  enthueiasm, 

EifTHUsiASM  always  implies  some  object,  which  the 
mind  judges  good  and  desirable,  but  the  pursuit  of  which 
is  attended  with  a  strong  excitement  of  the  feelings.  In 
genuine  enthusiasm  the  ardent  feeling,  which  is  exercised 
towards  the  object  of  pursuit,  is  supposed  to  be  excited  by 
that  object  exclusively,  and  to  be  free  from  any  mixture  of 
selfishness.  So  that  this  trait  is  in  general  an  exalted  and 
noble  one,  although  sometimes  attended  with  effects, which 
it  is  necessary  to  guard  against.  There  may  be  enthusi- 
asm  in  literature,  politics,  religion,  the  arts,  war,  &c. 

Persons  under  the  influence  of  enthusiasm  are  subject 
to  prejudices  ;  that  is,  they  form  opinions  without  a  cau- 
tious and  suitable  examination  of  all  those  facts  and  ckr* 
cumstances,  which  properly  pertain  to  them.  They  are 
urged  forward  by  too  violent  an  impulse  to  permit  them  to 
stop  and  to  analyze ;  many  objection8,which  come  in  their 
way,  are  overlooked  or  disregarded ;  while  every  things 
that  is  favourable  to  the  objects  before  them,  is  made  to 
assume  an  exaggerated  importance.  The  glow  of  feeling, 
the  impetuosity  of  the  passions  is  made  to  take  the  place 

of  cool  and  well-founded  decisions. The  scenes  of  the 

French  Revolution  illustrate  the  prejudices  of  enthusiasm. 
The  object,  which  the  principal  actors  had  in  view,  the 
establishment  of  freedom  in  France,  was  a  good  one.  But 
hurried  away  by  an  excessive  zeal,  they  magnified  the  dan- 
gers which  threatened  them  ;  while  celebrating  the  rights 
of  man,  they  violated  the  plainest  principles  of  justice ; 
by  arbitrary,  capricious,  and  cruel  acts  they  made  even 
despotism  itself  desirable  ;  and  in  the  end,  after  nrreat  sac- 
rifices and  efforts,  effectually  defeated  their  own  object. 

It  should  be  added,  however,  that  the  evils  of  enthusi- 
asm are  in  general  felt  only  when  it  is  excessive.  A  mod- 
erate share  at  least  M*ems  to  be  necessary,  in  overcoming 
the  difficulties  of  all  great  undertakings. 
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§.90.  Prejudicei  oftuptnlUion. 

Superstition,  as  the  term  ii  commonly  employed,  im- 
plies an  excessive  susceptibility  of  belief,  arising  from,  or 
superinduced  by  fear.  We  do  not  often  speak  of  a  person 
as  superstitious,  unless  we  observe  in  him  these  two  char- 
acteristics, excessive  timidity  on  some  subjects,  combined 
with  too  great  readiness  of  faith  in  respect  to  the  nme. 
The  term,  therefore,  may  be  applied  to  the  idolatrous  wor- 
ship of  the  heathen  ;  to  many  of  the  mythological  and  oth- 
er traditions  of  nations ;  to  the  belief  in  witchcraft  and 
magic ;  to  a  regard  for  omens,  whether  of  a  political,  re- 
ligious, or  domestic  significancy ;  to  an  inordinate  attach- 
ment to  mere  forms  and  ceremonies  of  whatever  kind;  to 
any  object  or  subject  whatever,  where  fears  may  be  enlist- 
ed, and  where  belief  follows  chiefly  in  consequence  of  aach 
fears. 

The  prejudices  or  erroneous  opinions  from  this  aouroe 
have  been  exceedingly  numerous.  It  is  supersUtion^ 
which,  much  to  the  disturbance  of  men's  happiness  aad 
to  the  hinderance  of  the  progress  of  the  troth,  has  peo- 
pled the  world  with  fairies  and  satyrs,  with  hypogrilBb  and 
dragons,  with  witches  and  centaurs,  with  the  host  of 
mythological  deities,  with  marvellous  sights  in  the  sky, 
and  with  unknown  sounds  and  voices  on  earth.  There  is 
no  end  to  tl^e  catalogue  of  what  may  be  seen,  and  heardysad 
believed  by  men  under  its  influence.— -In  the  conanbhip 
of  Posthumius  Albus  and  Furius  Fusus,  <*  the  sky^  (aajs 
the  historian,  Livy,)  appeared  as  on  fire  in  many  plaeesy 
and  other  portents  either  occurred  to  people's  sight,or  were 
formed  by  terrour  in  their  imaginations."  (Bk.  iii.  §•  d.) 

<•*>  Before  sun-setting,  (says  Josephus,)  chariots  and 
troops  of  soldiers  in  their  armour  were  seen  ronning  about 
among  the  clouds,  and  surrounding  of  cities.  MoreoTer, 
at  that  feast,  which  we  call  Pentecost,  as  the  priests  were 
going  by  night  into  the  inner  Court  of  the  Temple,  aa  the 
custom  was,  to  perform  their  sacred  ministrations,  they 
said,  that,  in  the  first  place,  they  felt  a  quaking,  and  heard 
a  noise,  and  after  that  they  heard  a  sound  as  of  e  greet 
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multitude,  saying,  Let  ui  remove  hence.''    (Jewish  War, 
Bk.  VI.) 

Of  all  the  sources  of  prejudice,  which  exist  in  the 
mind,  superstition  seems  to  be  the  most  contagious.  When 
once  fairly  started,  it  rapidly  passes  from  one  individual 
to  another,  from  house  to  house,  from  village  to  village  ; 
and  sometimes  infects  whole  provinces  and  kingdoms. 
^When  the  superstition  is  thus  extensive,  there  is  a  con- 
stant reciprocal  action  and  reaction  of  the  minds  contami- 
nated with  it;  and  the  evil,  both  in  itself  and  in  its  results, 
is  in  this  way  greatly  increased. 

In  the  year  1812,  the  freedom  of  the  whole  state  of 
Venezuela  in  South  America  came  near  being  lost  by  the 
contagious  influence  of  the  prejudices  arising  from  thia 
cause,  in  the  early  part  of  that  year  a  most  violent  earth- 
quake vras  experienced,  which  was  attended  with  very 
considerable  injury  to  many  large  towns,  and  with  the 
destruction  of  nearly  twenty  thousand  persons.  As  this 
calamity  happened  on  the  day  and  hour  of  a  great  reli- 
gious festival,  it  was  interpreted  by  those,  who  were  not 
ftvourably  disposed  towards  the  existing  order  of  things, 
into  a  divine  judgment,  a  manifestation  of  the  displeasure 
of  the  Almighty  at  the  wickedness  of  the  people  in  at- 
tempting to  secure  their  liberty.  This  idea  was  readily 
seized  by  the  mass  of  the  inhabitants,  who  were  at  that 
time  ignorant  and  credulous.  They  joined  in  great  num- 
bers the  Spanish  army,  that  was  acting  against  the  repub* 
Be;  the  patriots  became  discouraged;  and  after  being 
definUed  in  a  number  of  battles,  Venezuela  was  again 
brought  under  its  ancient  masters.  This  disastrous  result 
was  owing  to  the  prejudices  of  superstition. 

§.  91.   Oftuper^Uion  in  time$  ofdistrea  and  danger. 

The  (act  above  mentioned  leads  us  to  observe,  that  in 
all  times  of  distress  and  danger  the  creations  of  a  supersti- 
tious mind  are  greatly  multiplied.  Fear  is  one  of  the  ap- 
propriate elements  of  such  a  mind ;  and  when  difficulties 
and  dangers  thicken  around  it,  nothing  can  surpass  the  do- 
gree  of  its  excitement.     Under  the  influence  of  the  ex- 
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citemcnt  of  such  dark  periods,  it  notices  many  things, 
which  at  other  times  would  not  have  attracted  attention. 
A  violent  thunderstorm,  which,  in  times  of  tranquillity  and 
peace,  would  have  been  unnoticed,  has  an  ominous  signif- 
icancy  in  periods  of  revolutions  and  wars.  The  flight  of 
birds,  the  blowing  of  the  winds,  the  rise  and  fall  of  the 
tides,  the  motion  of  the  clouds,  the  darting  of  meteors, 
any  of  the  commonest  natural  appearances  arrest  and  fill 
with  astonishment  the  minds  of  the  superstitious  at  such 
seasons. 

^.  92.  Prejudices  of  personal  friendships  and  dislikes. 

If  man  were  to  choose  a  state  of  apathy  and  indiffer- 
ence, he  would  be  unable  to  obtain  it,  at  least  permanent- 
ly ;  it  would  be  refused  to  him  by  the  very  elements,  the 
original  laws  of  his  nature.  He  is  destined  not  only  to 
act  but  to  feel  ;  and  his  feelings  in  respect  to  others  will 
vary,  according  as  he  has  been  more  or  less  in  their  com- 
pany, as  he  has  received  from  them  greater  or  less  favours 
or  injuries.  Hence  he  has  his  sympathies  and  his  dislikes, 
bis  favourable  and  unfavourable  sentiments,  his  friends  and 
bis  opposers.  And  here  we  have  another  source  of  prej- 
udices. It  is  so  well  understood  as  to  have  become  a  com- 
mon saying,  that  it  is  a  difficult  matter  to  judge,  with  per- 
fect impartiality,  either  of  friends  or  foes.  A  question  ari- 
ses, we  will  suppose,  concerning  the  merit  or  demerit,  the 
right  or  wrong  in  the  conduct  of  a  fi:iend;  of  one,  in  whose 
favour  our  sympathies  are  strongly  enlisted.  In  the  delib- 
eration upon  the  facts  before  us, which  we  attempt  to  hold, 
the  mind  is  continually  interrupted  by  the  remembrance 
of  those  kind  acts  and  excellent  qualities,  which  have  laid 
the  foundation  of  our  favourable  partialities.  They  come 
before  the  eye  of  the  judgment ;  we  attempt  to  remove 
them,  and  they  return  again  ;  they  interrupt  and  cloud  the 
clearness  of  its  perceptions.  And,  hence,  our  judgments 
prove  to  be  wrong. 

We  experience  the  same  difficulty  in  forming  a  just 
estimate  of  the  character  and  conduct  of  those,  for  whom 
we  entertain  a  personal  dislike. There  is  a  continual 
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suggest  ion  of  aets  and  of  qualities,  which  are  the  fomicia- 
t ions  of  that  dislike.  The  effect  of  this  is  partly  to  divert 
the  mind  from  the  question  properly  before  it,  and  partly 
to  diffuse  over  it  a  misrepresentation,  which  has  its  origin 
solely  in  our  own  feelings  of  antipathy.  Our  dislike  inter- 
poses itself,  as  in  the  other  case,  between  the  thing  to  be 
judged  of,  and  the  susceptibility  of  judging,  and  renders 
the  mind  unable  to  perceive  so  clearly  the  true  merits  of 
the  questioui  as  it  otherwise  would. 

And  here  it  may  be  further  remarked,  in  connection 
with  these  views,  that  sympathy  for  sorrow,  that  the  fed- 
ing  of  compassion  for  persons  in  distress  has  a  tendency  to 
perplex  the  judgment.  It  is  true,  that  the  perplexity  and 
errour  of  judgment  in  such  cases  is  an  amiable  prejudice, 
but  it  is  not  less  a  prejudice.  How  often  people  undertake 
the  defence  and  justification  of  those,  who  are  unfortunate 
and  distressed,  merely  from  feelings  of  sympathy.  After- 
wards when  their  cooler  reason  is  permitted  to  decide, 
they  learn  to  their  mortification,  that  the  subjects  of  those 
chivalrous  feelings  and  partial  judgments  were  altogeUier 
OBWorthy  of  such  unreflecting  kindness. 

§.  93.  Prejudices  of  custom  or  fashion. 

The  practices  of  different  nations,  and  the  prevailing 
notions  in  respect  to  them,  differ  from  each  other ;  nor  are 

those  of  the  same  nation  the  same  at  different  periods. 

The  modes  of  salutation  in  France  are  different  from  those 
of  Russia ;  and  those  of  both  nations  are  different  from 
the  forms,  which  are  commonly  received  in  Oriental  coun- 
tries. There  is  no  less  diversity  among  nations  in  the  fitth- 
ions  of  dress,  than  in  the  methods  of  civility,  and  of  polite 
intercourse.  The  dress  of  a  Turk  or  of  a  Chinese  would 
make  but  an  ill  figure  on  an  Englishman ;  and  the  English- 
nan  himself  would  reject  with  contempt  the  obsolete  and 
neglected  fashions  of  his  own  ancestors. ^The  authori- 
ty of  fashion  extends  also  to  political  and  religious  cere- 
monies, to  the  regulation  and  management  of  domestic  af- 
Crirs,  and  to  methods  of  education.     No  two  nations  are 
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-alike  in  all  these  respects ;  and  hardly  one  age,  or  one 
year  agrees  with  another. 

We  find  in  the  anthority  of  fashion  or  custom  a  fruit- 
ful source  of  limited  and  erroneous  judgments.  Each  na- 
tion passes  its  censure  on  the  customs,  that  prevail  abroad, 
but  are  not  adopted  at  home  ;  each  age  ridicules  the  prac- 
tices of  a  preceding  age,  that  have  since  become  obsolete. 
We  have  great  reason  for  considering  these  limited  and 
premature  judgments  prejudices.  We  see  no  grounds, 
why  one  nation,  especially  where  there  is  nearly  an  equal 
degree  of  mental  improvement,  should  set  itself  up  as  an 
infallible  judge  of  propriety  and  impropriety  in  the  cus- 
toms and  ceremonies  of  another  nation. But  the  falla- 
cy consists  not  merely  in  ignorantly  censuring  others.  The 
great  body  of  people  are  found  to  be  not  more  unanimous 
in  censuring  the  opinions  and  fashions  of  other  ages  and 
nations,  than  they  are,  in  blindly  and  implicitly  adopting 
those  of  their  own,  however  trivial  or  absurd  they  may  be. 
They  do,  as  they  see  others  do  ;  this  method  they  have 
followed  from  their  youth  up,without  exercising  their  own 
judgment ;  and  in  this  way  custom  has  become  to  them  a 
^second  nature.' 

Some  respect  is  due  undoubtedly  to  the  sentiments  of 
the  great  mass  of  people  around  us,  although  these  senti- 
ments are  acknowledged  to  be  prejudiced.  A  sudden 
and  indiscriminate  breaking  off  from  all  their  practices  is 
not  to  be  recommended.  But  then  a  greater  respect  is 
due  to  truth,  justice,  and  conscience  ;  something  may  be 
sacrificed  to  the  weakness  of  human  nature,  but  more 
must  be  given  up  to  its  nobler  elements. 

§.  94.  Correctives  offashianabk  prejudices. 

Something  may  perhaps  be  proposed  to  alleviate  that 
tyranny  of  fashion,  which  has  now    been  spoken  of. 

' "  Three  things,  (says  Watts,)  are  to  be  considered,  in 

order  to  deliver  our  understandings  from  this  danger  and 
slavery. 

(1.)  That  the  greatest  part  of  the  civil  customs  of  any 
particular  nation  or  age  spring  from  humour  rather  than 
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reason.  Someliinet  the  humour  of  the  prince  prevails, 
and  sometimes  the  humour  of  the  people.  It  is  either  the 
great  or  the  many,  who  dictate  the  fashion,  and  these  have 
not  always  the  highest  reason  on  their  side. 

(2.)  Consider  also ,  that  the  customs  of  the  same  nations 
in  different  ages,  the  customs  of  different  nations  in  the 
same  age,  and  the  customs  of  different  towns  and  villages 
in  the  same  nation,  are  very  various  and  contrary  to  each 
other.  The  fiudiionable  learning,  language,  sentiments, 
and  rules  of  politeness,  differ  greatly  in  different  countries 
and  ages  of  mankind ;  but  truth  and  reason  are  of  a  more 
uniform  and  steady  nature,  and  do  not  change  with  the 
fashion.  Upon  this  account,  to  cure  the  prepossessions 
which  arise  from  custom,  it  is  of  excellent  use  to  travel 
and  see  the  customs  of  various  countries  and  to  read  the 
travels  of  other  men,  and  the  history  of  past  ages,  that  ev* 
ery  thing  may  not  seem  strange  and  uncouth,  which  is  not 
practised  within  the  limits  of  our  own  parish,  or  in  the 
■arrow  space  of  our  own  life-time. 

(3.)  Consider  yet  again,  how  often  we  ourselves  have 
dianged  our  opinions  concerning  the  decency,  propriety, 
or  congruity  of  several  modes  or  practices  in  the  world, 
especially  if  we  have  lived  to  the  age  of  thirty  or  forty. 
Custom  or  fashion,  even  in  all  its  changes,  has  been  ready 
to  have  some  d^ree  of  ascendancy  over  our  understand- 
ings, and  what  at  one  time  seemed  decent,  appears  obso- 
lete and  disagreeable  afterwards,  when  the  fashion  chan- 
ges. Let  us  learn,  therefore,  to  abstract  as  much  as  pos- 
sible from  custom  and  fashion,  when  we  would  pass  a 
judgment  concerning  the  real  value  and  intrinsic  nature 
of  things." 

§.  95.  Prejudices  of  menial  indoknce. 

The  catalogue  of  prejudices  may  be  yet  further  in- 
creased ;  it  would  be  no  easy  matter  to  give  a  perfect  enu- 
meration of  them. Men  often  take  up  with  erroneous 

sentiments,  and  expose  themselves  and  others  to  all  the  ill 
effects  of  such  wrong  opinions,  rather  than  submit  to  the 
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mere  labour  of  a  thorough  examination  of  them.    These 
are  prejudices  of  mevtal  ihdolence. 

The  mind)  in  the  early  part  of  life,  exhibits  much  ac- 
tivity ;  every  thing,  that  is  novel,  arrests  its  attention  ;  and 
at  that  period  all  objects  possess  something  of  that  charac- 
ter. After  the  fervour  of  youth  has  passed,  this  activity 
generally  ceases ;  the  soul,  no  longer  stimulated  by  the  ex- 
citement of  novelty,  seeks  repose.  To  doubt  leads  to 
joqtiiry ;  inquiry  is  laborious,  and,  therefore,  painful ;  and 
the  resolution  is,  consequently,  taken  to  harbour  no  doubts, 
to  ask  no  questions. 

This  resolution,  so  fatal  to  the  progress  of  the  truth 
and  to  all  right  views,  is  sometimes  taken  for  another  rea- 
80O.  Inquiry,  and  the  suggestion  of  doubts  on  all  long  es. 
tablished  opinions  are  extremely  distressing  to  those,  who 
have  not  been  in  the  habit  of  careful  and  exact  investiga- 
tion ;  and  who  have,  therefore,  no  well  settled  and  satis- 
ftctory  views  as  to  the  powers  of  the  mind,  and  the  nature 
and  degrees  of  evidence.  To  tear  them  from  their  ancient 
opinions  is  like  the  separation  of  old  friends.  It  is  in 
itaelf  exceedingly  trying ;  but  there  is  a  distress  more 
poignant  than  that  of  the  present  moment,  in  the  vaccilla- 
Uon,.the  tossing  to  and  fro  of  the  mind,  which  for  a  long 

time  succeeds. ^Men  have  been  frequently  induced  by 

the  experience  of  this  unpleasant  state  of  mind,  which  re- 
solts  from  their  previous  neglect  to  examine  and  to  form 
opinions  with  care,  to  give  up  inquiry  altogether.  They 
become  unwilling  to  have  their  mental  slumbers  disturb- 
ed ;  preferring  a  quiet  adherence  to  their  long  adopted 
belief,  however  erroneous  it  may  be,  to  the  endurance  of 
the  perplexing  uneasiness  of  that  state  of  scepticism, 
which  intervenes  between  the  rejection  of  old  opinions  and 
the  formation  of  new. 

§.  96.  Of  the  methods  of  subduing  the  prejudices  of  others. 

It  is  no  easy  task  fully  to  remove  the  prejudices,  with 
^Ivhich  in  our  intercourse  in  the  world  we  shall  have  to 
contend ;  especially  whore  they  have  been  of  long  standing. 
But  in  some  cases  we  cannot  decline  attempting  it,  without 
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evidently  negtecting  e  duty,  owed  to  a  fellow-being  as 
well  as  to  ourselves.  In  the  discharge  of  this  difficult  but 
important  duty,  the  following  directions  will  not  be.  with- 
out use. 

(1)  In  attempting  to  subdue  the  prejudices  of  others, 
a  scrupulous  regard  is  to  be  had  to  their  feelings.— ^It  is 
impIicNi  in  the  very  attempt  to  subdue  a  prejudice,  thai 
the  views  in  respect  to  that  particular  subject,  which  we 
ourselves  entertain,  have  the  greater  degree  of  correct- 
ness ;  but  even  this  implied  superiority  is  not  unnecessar 
rily  to  be  obtruded  on  the  prejudiced  man's  attention,  but 
rather  to  be  kept  out  of  sight.  The  poorest  man  has  his 
treasures  of  self-love;  the  most  ignorant  and  prejndieed 
man  has  his  pride  of  intellect ;  and  if  that  self-love  or  thai 
pride  of  intellect  be  offended,  in  vain  will  be  all  attempts 
at  a  removal  of  their  erroneous  notions.  So  that  a  re- 
gard to  the  feelings  and  even  the  weaknesses  of  those, 
whose  opinions  we  controvert,  is  due  not  more  to  the  gen- 
eral claims  of  humanity,  than  to  the  success  of  the  partic- 
ular object,  which  we  have  in  hand. 

(2)  Having  by  all  suitable  means  conciliated  the  pre- 
judiced man's  feelings,  the  wrong  sentiments,  which  he 
cherishes,  may  be  attacked  by  direct  argument.  They 
may  be  shown  to  be  ill  founded  by  reasoning,  conclusive- 
ly deduced  from  propositions  so  plain  and  just,  as  to  be 
admitted  by  both  parties.  This  perhaps  will  answer  the 
purpose,  where  the  prejudices  have  not  been  of  very  long 
continuance,  and  have  not  acquired  a  great  degree  of 
strength. 

(3  j  Where  they  are  found  to  be  very  tenacious,  anoth- 
er course  is  thought  to  be  preferable.  Let  no  direct  attack 
be  mstde  upon  the  prejudice,  which  is  to  be  opposed,  but 
let  it  pass  with  as  little  immediate  notice,  as  possible. 
Efforts  should  be  made,  in  the  meanwhile,  to  instruct  the 
individual  in  those  acknowledged  truths,  which  have  a 
distant,  but  a  sure  connection  with  his  false  opinions.  In 
this  way  his  mind  will  be  furnished  with  a  mixture  of  truth 
and  errour,  instead  of  errour  alone ;  hereafter  the  discord- 
ant elements  will  be  carrying  on  a  conflict  of  themselves  ; 
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and  his  prejudices  will  certainly  be  weakened  by  this  in* 
ward  contest,  and  probably  overthrown. 

§.97.  Of  guarding  against  prejudices  in  early  education. 

We  conclude  the  subject  of  prejudices,  which  assumes 
such  a  variety  of  forms,  and  is  not  even  yet  fully  exhaust- 
ed, with  one  or  two  practical  riemarks,  naturally  flowing 
from  it,  on  the  education  of  the  young.  If  the  human  mind 
be  exposed  to  the  many  undue  influences,  which  have  been 
mentioned,  it  is  certainly  an  obvious  consideration,  that 
great  pains  should  be  taken  in  training  up  the  young. 
False  notions  take  root  in  the  mind  at  an  early  period ; 
and  often,  before  they  are  supposed  to  be  planted,  have 
gained  strength  and  permanency.  A  superstitious  belief 
in  the  agency  of  spiritual  beings  in  the  dark,which  is  early 
received,  is  only  one  of  the  many  false  notions,  with 
which  the  mind  is  then  liable  to  be  impressed,  by- 
means  of  a  wrong  intellectual  culture.  A  whole  hoat  of 
errours,  to  which  we  have  found  ourselves  exposed  in  con- 
sequence of  various  influences  operating  upon  us,  may  have 
their  origin  at  the  same  time ;  even  errours  of  a  moral, 
political,  and  religious  nature.  Individuals  can  sometimes 
state,  as  Cetr  back  as  their  memory  can  reach,  circumslanoes, 
(perhaps  an  accidental  remark,  perhaps  an  unimportant 
religious  ceremony,)  which  have  had  a  permanent  influ- 
ence. 

Prejudices  so  numerous  and  tenacious  are  introdvoed 
into  the  mind  in  childhood,  that  it  requires  much  pains  and 
time  in  after  life  to  unlearn  the  false  notions,  to  which  we 
have  been  accustomed  to  render  an  implicit  belief.  The 
struggle  against  the  influence,  which  they  have  acquired 
over  us,  will  be  found  to  be  a  severe  one  ;  and  oftentimes 
it  is  quite  unsuccessful.  Many  persons,  who  have  been 
fully  aware  of  the  extent  and  evil  nature  of  the  tendencies, 
which  were  given  to  their  minds  in  early  life,  have  desired 
to  counteract  and  annul  their  influence,  and  have  made  ef- 
forts to  that  purpose,  but  without  cfiect.  The  seeds,  that 
were  sown  in  the  nursery,  and  had  borne  their  fruits  in 
youth,  had  taken  too   deep  root  to  be  eradicated  in  the 
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fullness  of  years.  The  hue  of  the  mind,  whether  it  be  a 
tint  of  beauty  or  deformity,  has  contracted  the  unchange- 
ableness  of   the  Ethiopian's  skin  and   of  the  leopard's 

spots. We  infer,  therefore,  that   it  is  a  part  of  all 

right  education,  and  the  duty  of  all,  who  are  engaged 
in  instructing  young  minds,  not  only  to  guard  against 
the  admission  of  any  thing  other  than  the  truth,  but  also 
to  guard  against  all  such  influences  of  whatever  kind  as 
are  unfavourable  to  the  apprehension  and  reception  of 
it. 

NoTB.  Many  writers  have  examined  the  subject  of  prejudices.  A 
number  of  valuable  remarks  on  this  topic  are  (bund  in  Malebranche^ 
Search  after  Truth.  Lord  Bacon,  to  whom  the  sciences  are  so  much 
indebted,  deemed  the  subject  of  prejudices  deserving  a  place  in  the  No- 
vum Organum,  where  he  has  examined  them  under  the  designation  of 
IDOLA.  Dr.  Watts  in  his  book  of  Logic  has  devoted  to  it  a  valuable 
chapter,  and  has  also  made  some  remarks  on  it  in  his  Improvement  of 
the  Mind.  It  lias  recently  received  new  illustrations  and  embellish- 
ments  (Yom  an  article  in  the  New  Edinburgh  £ncyck>pedia  by  M. 
Simonde  de  Sisniondi* 
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NATURAL  SIGNS. 


§.  98  Ofilv^  natural  and  necessary  communication  of  the  mental 

states  from  one  to  another. 

It  requires  but  a  slight  acquaintance  with  the  predom- 
inant traits  and  the  history  of  the  human  race,  to  be  fully 
satisfied  of  the  intention  of  Providence,  that  our  internal 
experiences,  including  both  the  suggestions  of  the  intel« 
lect  and  the  emotions  of  the  heart,,shall  be  communicated 
to  others.  The  saying  is  not  more  common  than  true, 
that  man  is  not  bom  for  himself  alone.  Not  only  his  family 
and  the  friends,  who  share  in  his  private  personal  inter- 
course,  but  his  country  and  the  whole  human  race  possess 
a  positive  degree  of  interest  in  him.  He  comes  into  exis- 
tence  in  society  ;  he  is  trained  up  in  society ;  his  home,  his 
permanent  residence  is  in  society.  It  is  there  that  he  finds 
the  theatre  of  his  sufferings  and  his  joys ;  of  all  that  he  ex- 
pects to  endure,  and  of  all,  that  he  permits  himself  to  hope 
for,  in  the  present  life. 

And  if  it  were  otherwise,  if  man  had  not  in  fact  the  so- 
ciety of  his  fellows,  he  would  still  not  be  in  utter  solitude. 
Let  him  be  doomed  to  suffer  the  fate  of  the  king  of  Baby- 
lon, to  be  driven  out,  and  to  dwell  with  the  beasts  of  tb« 
field ;  aid  he  will  not  fail  to  make  companions  of  them, 
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and  will  take  delight  in  it.  He  will  even,  where  nothing 
else  can  be  found  to  respond  to  the  wants  of  his  heart, 
converse  with  inanimate  nature,  with  the  flowers  and  trees, 
with  the  storms  and  the  lightning ;  he  will  bless  the  fruit 
that  nourishes  him,  and  the  shade  that  protects  him  ;  he 
will  thank  the  blossom  for  its  fragrance,  and  the  distant 
waterfall  for  its  pleasant  sounds. 

It  may  be  asserted,  therefore,  with  good  reason,  that  a 
foundation  is  .evidently  laid  in  the  human  constitution 
for  the  intercourse  of  man  with  his  fellow-man  ;  and  that 
such  intercourse  is  essential  to  his  existence  and  his  happi- 
ness. And  hence  it  happens,  that  not  merely  our  thoughts 
and  feelings,  in  themselves  considered,  but  the  mode,  in 
which  they  are  to  be  communicated  from  one  to  another, 
becomes  an  interesting  subject  of  inquiry.  The  mode,  or 
rather  the  instrument,  by  which  this  communication  takes 
place,  is  Language  in  its  various  forms. 

We  accordingly  find  it  necessary  to  interrupt  here  the 
direct  history  of  the  laws,  origin,  and  combinations  of 
thought,  in  order  briefly  to  examine  its  signs.  This  is  a 
subject  so  intimately  connected  with  the  theory  and  the 
eflfectual  action  of  the  intellect,  as  to  claim  and  receive  an 
undisputed  place  in  the  philosophy  of  the  mind.  Many  val- 
uable writers,  (and  among  others  Locke,  Stewart,  and  De 
Stutt  Tracy,)  have  given  it  a  distinct  and  conspicuous  place; 
and  when  we  consider  the  variety  of  important  lights,  in 
which  it  is  susceptible  of  being  contemplated,  it  cannot  be 
supposed,  that  any  apology  is  needed  for  introducing  il 
here. 

§.  99.  7%e  mtfUal  iUOes  frsl  expre$ied  ly geMwrti  and  ik$ 

countenance. 

The  term  language,  which  is  employed  here  in  its 

most  general  sense,  and  as  standing  for  all  signs  of  thought 

and  feeling,  embraces  every  thing,  that  proposes  itself  for 

consideration  in  this  part  of  our  inquiries.     But  in  order 

to  render  what  we  have  to  say  the  more  easily  understood, 

we  shall  consider  the  general  subject  under  the  distinct 

and  important  forms  of  Natural  signs.  Oral  or  spoken 

signs,  and  Written  signs.    And  in  the  prosecution  of  this 
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plan,  we  are  first  to  consider  natural  signs,  or  such  as  a 
person  would  use,  who  found  himself  incapable  of  em- 
ploying either  written  signs  or  speech. 

It  is  worthy  of  notice  in  respect  to  any  individual  >who 
is  separated  in  very  early  life  from  the  human  family,  and 
permitted  to  grow  up  without  any  instruction  in  the  use 
of  the  organs  of  speech,  that  he  will  be  entirely  ignorant 
in  what  way  to  employ  such  organs,  with  the  unimportant 
exception  of  being  able  to  utter  a  few  inarticulate  cries.  The 
story  of  the  wild  boy,  found  in  the  forests  of  Lithuania  in 
1695,which  is  introduced,  with  some  comments  of  his  own, 
in  Part  First  of  Condillac's  Originof  Knowledge,  may  be 
referred  to,  among  other  instances,  byway  of  confirming 
this  remark.  The  same  inability  of  articulate  speech  it 
noticed  in  those  unfortunate  individuals,  who  are  born  deaf, 
and  are  commonly  known  under  the  designation  of  deap 
and  DUMB  persons. 

But  these  persons  are  not  without  language,  although 
they  are  incapable  of  articulate  speech,  and  although 
we  may  suppose  them  ignorant  of  all  artificial  aids  what- 
ever in  communicating  thought.  The  kindness  of  nature 
has  not  failed  to  make  a  provision  for  them,  which  serves, 
although  in  a  limited  degree,  to  reveal  to  each  other,  and 
to  associate  the  intellectual  nature.  In  the  absence  of 
other  methods  of  mental  communication,  they  are  furnish- 
ed with  the  visible  and  impressive  language  of  gestures 
and  of  the  countenance. 

The  expression  of  the  countenance,  exclusive  of  the 
eye,  depends  chiefly  upon  two  things,  the  change  of  col- 
our in  the  face,  and  the  movement  or  play  of  the  muscles. 
But  in  most  cases  we  find  the  intimations  of  the  face 
combined  with  movements  of  other  parts  of  the  body. 
Thus,  the  flushed  countenance,  with  the  hand  uplifted, 
denotes  in  general  an  emotion  of  rage.  In  admiration 
or  wonder  the  countenance  is  animated  with  a  quick  play 
of  the  blood  and  muscles;  the  hand  is  elevated  ;  and  the 
body  thrown  back.  A  look,  slightly  illuminated  with  a 
smile,  with  none,  or  but  a  small  motion  of  the  body,  is  an 
indication  of  satisfaction  or  i>cacc. But  without  entering 
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into  a  full  description  of  these  signs,  it  may  be  said  with 
great  certainty,  that  fear,  contempt,  derision,  anxiety, 
grief,  disappointment,  malice,  feelings  of  the  ludicrous, 
deep  thought,  terrour,  despair,  have  their  natural  signs. 
Without  the  aid  either  of  written  or  spoken  language 
they  can  be  distinctly  expressed  by  means  of  gestures,  in- 
articulate sounds,  and  changes  in  the  countenance. 

§.  100.  Of  the  UH  mad$  of  natural  signs  by  the  deaf  and  dtanb. 

In  proof  of  what  has  now  been  said  of  the  capacity  of 
natural  signs  for  the  expression  of  certain  niental  states, 
we  may  refer  particularly  to  the  deaf  and  dumb.  As  al- 
ready intimated,  these  unfortunate  persons  have  a  lan- 
guage of  their  own  ;  that  is,  they  have  a  system  of  signs, 
which  they  have  been  led  to  invent,  either  by  their  wants, 
or  because  they  have  found  pleasure  in  the  employment. 
Let  any  person,  who  has  been  familiar  with  the  dcttf  and 
dumb,  and  has  paid  attention  to  their  modes  of  commoni- 
eating  their  feelings,  be  introduced  into  the  company  of 
an  individual  afflicted  with  that  calamity,  who  is  an  utter 
stranger  to  him.  They  are  no  sooner  met  together,  than 
they  have  the  appearance  of  old  acquaintances,  speakii^ 
a  common  language.  The  deaf  and  dumb  person  will  en- 
ter readily,  and  with  much  earnestness,  into  the  mute  con- 
versation, which  has  been  commenced;  and  by  means 
of  that  language,  to  which  he  has  been  accustomed,  will 
answer  the  various  questions  that  are  put  to  him.  Bat 
the  system  of  signs,  brought  into  use  on  such  an  occasion, 
is  founded  in  nature ;  it  employs  those  elements  of  exprea- 
sion,which  God  has  given  to  all  mankind,  and  seldom  goes 
beyond  mere  bodily  movements,  and  the  language  of  the 
looks. 

There  have  been  instances  of  a  number  of  individ- 
uals in  the  same  family,  unable  to  hear  or  to  articalate. 
It  is  exceedingly  pleasing  to  witness  their  quickness  of  in- 
vention in  framing  their  vocabulary  of  gestures,  and  their 
readiness  in  conversing  with  each  other  by  means  of  them. 
They    interpret  an  inclination    of  the  head,  a    move* 
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mcnt  of  the  hand  or  irm,  a  contraction  of  the  muiclef  of 
the  face,  even  the  sligbteit  motion  of  the  finger,  as  readily 
as  another  person,  who  b  able  to  hear,  can  interpret  the 
most  familiar  names,  which  lie    has  been    acquainted 

with   from  infancy. What  a  striking  declaration  do 

we  here  have,  that,  in  the  defect  of  oral  and  written  signs 
of  thought,  nature  has  a  resource,  which  b  antecedent  to 
all  other  forms  of  language!* 

There  are  some  slight  gestures,  which  appear  to  be 
arbitrary,  but  which  are  found  to  be  susceptible  of  being 
traced  back  and  resolved  into  others.  Mr.  Stewart  re- 
Burks,  that  an  instructer  of  Deaf  and  Dumb  informed 
Um,  that  his  pupils,  (whatever  part  of  the  country  they 
came  from,)  agreed  in  most  instances,  in  expressing  as* 
RBt  by  holding  up  the  thumb,  and  dissent  by  holding  up 
the  little  finger.  <'It  can  be  explained  (he  observes)  only 
Ij  supposing,  that  these  gestures  are  abbreviations  of 
tkose  signs,  by  which  assent  and  dissent  are  generally  ex- 
pressed in  the  language  of  nature ;  and,  in  truth,  the 

*In  pointing  out  the  sources  of  mental  kDOwledgc,(^.  33,  Vol. 
I.)  distinct  reference  was  made  to  the  Deaf  and  Dumb.  The 
opinion  was  expressed,  that  facts,  connected  with  that  class 
of  persons,  would  throw  light  on  the  mind.     And  it  is  some 
satbfaction  to  perceive,  that  this  view  is  taken  by  De  Ger* 
aado,  in  the   following  passage. — '' On  a  public  plusieura 
OQvrages  snr  la  maniere  dUnstruire  les  sourds-muets  de  nab* 
nace  ;  mais  jusqu'a  ce  jour  on  n'a  point  encore  cntrepris  de 
dierire  les  phenomenes  moraux  et  intellectaels  que  pr&sentent 
ees  infortun^s,  avant  qu'ils  aient  re^u  le  bicnfait  d'one  ins- 
traction  m^thodique,  ni  ceux  qui  se  d6veloppent  en  eux  pen- 
dant le  cours  de  cette  instruction.     Cctte  description  serait 
cependant  d^an  tres-haut  interet  pour  Petudc  dcs    lois  que 
nit  leur  developpement  et  des  conditions  qu'il  suppose  ;  elles 
founiraient  les  termes  de  comparaison  nouvcaux  et  tr^s-util- 
es ;  il  serait  particuliercment  curieux  d'observer  le  commerce 
que  les  sounls-mucts  ^tablisscnt  cntre  eux,Ic  langagc  d'action 
qu'ilsse  composent,  comment  i  Is  passent  des  signes  naturels 
auz  signcs'founiis  par  Tanalogie,  et  quel  choix  ils  font  entre 
lea    nombreuses  cspeccs  quMls  peuvcnt  emprunter  a  cette 
source."  Histaire  CompariejTonu  i,  Chap,  3,  Ab/e,  B, 
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procew  by  which  they  were  introduced  may  be  earily  con- 
ceived. For,  the  natural  sign  of  assent  is  to  throw  the 
body  open,  by  moving  the  hand  from  the  breast  with  the 
palm  towards  the  body  and  the  thumb  uppermost.  The 
natural  sign  of  dissent  is  the  same  movement,  with  the 
back  of  the  hand  towards  the  body,  and  the  little  finger 
uppermost.  The  former  conveys  the  idea  of  cordiality, 
of  good  humour,  and  of  inviting  frankness ;  the  latter  of 
dislike  and  aversion.  If  two  dumb  persons  were  left  to 
converse  together,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  they 
would  gradually  abridge  their  natural  signs  for  the  sake 
of  despatch,  and  would  content  themselves  with  hinting  at 
those  movements,  which  could  be  easily  anticipated  from 
the  commencement ;  and  in  this  manner  might  raise  those 
apparently  arbitrary  marks  of  assent  or  dissent,  which 
have  just  been  mentioned." 

§.  101.  Further  illuitrationt  of  the  great  povoer  of  natural  rignt. 

The  facts,  which  have  already  been  referred  to,  are  a 
sufficient  proof  of  its  having  been  wisely  and  kindly  order- 
ed, that  there  should  be  a  Natural  language.  The  benefi- 
cent results  of  this  provision  cannot  be  misunderstood  in 
the  case  of  persons,  who  are  by  some  accident  cast  among 
a  people,  whose  oral  or  written  language  b  unknown ;  and 
especially  in  its  connection  with  the  deaf  and  dumb. 
These  persons  come  to  their  instructors,  not  only  weighed 
down  by  the  pressure  of  other  incidental  evils,  but  igno- 
rant, speechless,  and  wanting  in  confidence.  The  pnfnl 
and  instructor  have  never  before  seen  each  other,  and  they 
are  unable  to  communicate,  either  by  means  of  qieediy  or 
of  written  signs.  But  nature  speaks  in  the  dialect  of  the 
countenance  and  of  action  ;  the  pupil  enters  on  his  coarse 
of  instruction,  and  in  a  single  year  learns  by  the  aid  of 
Mgns  the  meaning  of  thousands  of  words.  This  is  nnqnes- 
tionably  ascribing  great  efficacy  to  natural  signs ;  but  not 
greater  than  seems  to  be  warranted  by  the  following  au- 
thentic statements. 

*<In  the  summer  of  1818,  a  Chinese  young  man  passed 
through  Hartford,Connecticut,  in  which  place  there  is  an 
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asylum  for  the  edacation  of  the  deaf  and  dumb.  He  was 
no  ignorani  of  the  English  language  that  he  could  not  ex- 
preai  Jo  it  his  most  common  wants.  Tlie  princiiuil  of  the 
asylum  invited  the  stranger  to  spend  an  evening  within  its 
fk-alb,  and  introduced  him  to  Mr.  Laurent  Clerc,  the  cele- 
brated deaf-and-dumb  pupil  of  the  Abbe  Sicard,  and  at 
that  time  an  assistant  teacher  in  the  asylum.  The  object 
of  this  introduction  was,  to  ascertain  to  what  extent  Mr. 
Clerc,  who  was  entirely  ignorant  of  the  Chinese  language, 
could  conduct  an  intelligent  conversation  with  the  for- 
digner,  by  signs  and  gestures  merely.  The  result  of  the 
experiment  surprised  all  who  were  prevent.  Mr.  Clerc 
learned  from  the  Chinese  many  interesting  facts  re8|K*cting 
the  place  of  his  nativity,  his  parents  and  their  family,  his 
former  pursuits  in  his  own  country,  his  residence  in  the 
United  States,  and  his  notions  concerning  God  and  a  fu- 
ture state.  By  the  aid  of  appropriate  signs  also,  Mr. 
Ckrc  ascertained  the  meaning  of  about  twenty  Chinese 
words.  When  the  conversation  began,  the  stranger  seem* 
ed  to  be  bewildered  with  amazement  at  the  novel  kind  of 
language  that  was  addressed  to  him.  Soon,  however,  ho 
became  deeply,  interested  in  the  very  expressive  and  sig- 
nificant manner,  which  Mr.  Clerc  used  to  make  himself 
understood ;  and  before  one  hour  had  expired,  a  very 
quick  and  lively  interchange  of  thought  took  place  be- 
tween these  so  lately  entire  strangers  to  each  other.  The 
Chinese  himself  began  to  catch  the  spirit  of  his  new  deaf- 
and-dumb  acquaintance,  and  to  employ  the  language  of 
the  countenance  and  gestures  with  considerable  effect  to 
make  himself  understood. 

*< About  a  year  afterwards  the  principal  of  the  asylum 
visited  Cornwall,  a  small  village  in  Connecticut,  where  up- 
wards of  twenty  heathen  youths  were  receiving  education 
under  the  patronage  of  the  American  Board  of  Commis- 
ttoners  for  Foreign  Missions.  With  the  consent  of  the 
principal  of  that  institution,  the  principal  of  the  asylum 
one  evening  gathered  around  him  several  of  these  inter- 
esting strangers,  from  the  islands  of  the  South  Sea,  and  from 

different  tribes  of  the  North- American  Indians.     The  ob- 

«0' 
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jed  of  the  interview  was,  to  aoertaio  how  Car  a  conversa- 
tion could  be  conducted  with  them  merely  by  signs  and 
gestures.  The  result  was  similar  to  that  in  the  case  of 
Mr.  Clerc's  intercourse  with  the  Chinese.  Questions  were 
proposed  to  them  on  a  variety  of  topics  relating  to  their 
own  individual  history  and  that  of  their  families,  to  the 
state  of  manners  and  morals  in  their  respective  countries, 
and  to  their  early  religious  knowledge.  For  example, 
Thomas  Hoopoo,  a  native  of  Owhyhee,  was  asked  if  his 
parents  were  living ;  how  many  brothers  and  sisters  he 
had ;  when  he  left  his  native  shores ;  whether  his  coun- 
trymen worshipped  idols,  and  sacrificed  human  victims  ; 
how  the  women  were  treated  by  the  men ;  what  was  the 
climate  of  his  country ;  what  its  productions,  with  many 
inquiries  of  a  similar  nature,  all  of  which  he  well  com- 
prehended,and  to  many  of  which  he  replied  by  signs.  The 
meaning,  too,  of  a  number  of  Owhyhean  words  was  ascer- 
tained by  signs  merely,  and  found  to  correspond  with  the 
import,  which  had  been  previously  assigned  to  them  in  a 
dictionary  which  had  been  for  some  time  preparing  in  the 
school ;  and  indeed,  in  a  variety  of  instances,  the  most 
correct  meaning  of  such  words  was  establbhed,  by  the 
medium  of  signs,  in  a  more  satisfactory  way  than  had 
been  previously  attempted.  Throughout  this  conversa- 
tion the  heathen  youths  appeared  to  take  a  deep  interest, 
and  to  have  a  peculiar  aptitude,  both  in  compreheDdiDg 
the  signs  which  were  proposed  to  them,  and  in  inventing 
such  as  were  necessary  for  a  reply. 

On  the  testimony  of  several  of  the  South-Sea  istaad- 
ers,  it  appeared,  that  not  a  few  of  the  signs,  employed  in 
the  instruction  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  are  precisely  the 
same,  which  their  countrymen  use  to  supply  the  deficiency 
of,  or  to  give  emphasis  to,  their  own  comparatively  barrel 
language; — a  fact  which  had  indeed  been  anticipated, 
from  the  circumstance  so  often  observed  by  the  teachers 
of  the  deaf  and  dumb  among  their  pupils,  that  mutes,  who 
meet  for  the  first  time,  are  able  to  understand  each  other 
ftilly  on  many  common  topics ;  the  Author  of  nature  hav- 
ing laid  the  foundation  in  the  very  constitution  of  our  spe- 
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cies,  and  in  the  ttructure  and  procenei  of  tlie  Tisible  crear 
tion,  for  a  univerfal  expreision  of  the  ninie  ideas,  oo  a 
▼ast  variety  of  subjects,  by  similar  signs."* 

§.  103.  Of  the  art  of  Pantomime  among  the  Romam. 

There  are  olher  sources  of  illustration  and  proof  oo 
this  subject ;  and  all  leading  to  the  same  general  concio* 
sions.     If  we  consult  the  history  of  past  ages,  we  shall  dis- 
cover, that  the  nations  of  antiquity  understood  the  power 
and  extensive  application  of  natural  signs.  In  the  art  of  fA^r- 
TOMiME,  which  was  in  high  favour  among  them,  thoug[^j3^#^ 
were  exhibited  by  geahUMXdlSfthB^Jn^yiriDSoem 
out  words.     The  Romans  employed  three  systems  of  ges- 
tures, one  for  tragedy,  another  for  comedy,  and  a  third  for 
such  satirical  poems,  as  were  thought  to  be  suited  for  pub- 
lic exhibitions.     There  were  actors  in  pantomime,  (among 
others  the  names  of  Pyladesand  Bathillus  have  come  down 
to  us,)  who  made  it  their  whole  business  to  address  the  peo* 
pie  in  this  species  of  dumb  show,  and  they  succeeded  in 
making  themselves  understood. 

It  was  before  systems  of  gestures  were  fully  agreed  up- 
on as  signs  of  thought,  and  pantomime  had  come  to  be  an 
art,  that  the  contest  between  Cicero  and  Roscius,  which 
has  been  so  often  mentioned,  took  place.  Cicero  pronoun- 
ced a  period,  which  he  had  composed ;  Roscius  followed 
and  gave  the  meaning  of  the  same  sentence  in  action; 
Cicero  varied  his  expressions,  and  Roscius  as  readily  vari- 
ed his  gestures.  And  whether  Cicero  with  words  could 
convey  the  meaning  with  more  exactness  and  emphasis, 
than  Roscius  could  without  them  and  by  means  of  signs 
merely,  has  been  made  a  question. 

If  any  should  be  inclined  to  doubt  the  statements, 
which  have  been  made  in  respect  to  antiquity,  they  will 
perhaps  see  less  grounds  for  their  scepticism,  on  learning 
that  they  arc  essentially  true  of  modem  times  at  least.  The 
art  of  pantomime  exists  at  the  present  day,  in  a  considera- 
ble degree  of  perfection  ;  and  on  the  same  spot,  where  it 
was  carried  to  its  highest  pitch  anciently.     Such  is  the  ar- 

*  T.  H.  GallaiiiK't'i  Etnav-s  on  the  Language  of  iiigiis  in  the  (Lon 
(l«»n)  Chriblian  OUkTver,  Si*|>t.  ami  Ort.  1836. 
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dour  of  their  character,  that  the  Italians  constantly  employ 
8«rt  cu  ation  in  aid  of  what  they  wish  to  express,  and  even 
uvate  2t  as  an  art ;  having  formed  a  system  of  signs,  al- 
whi  h'  perfect  as  that  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  by  means  of 
thp  !!!  ^  ^^  ^*"  ^^  ®"  ^  conversation  for  hours.  In 
erh^r!'^"  ""^  "^""^^^  '^""'y  comedies  in  pantomime  are 
of  th  ^^^^^  ^^^  perfectly  intelligible  to  the  witnesses 

de  '  !•"  '"  ^'"agedies  also,  pantomimic  actors  succeed  in 
^  pictmg  scenes  of  distress,  not  only  making  themselves 
^n^rstood,  but  strongly  arousing  the  feelings  of  the  spec- 
^'^§ee,^)w»^ht's  Travels  in  Germany,  Letter  in.)* 


„  '^he  Jforth 
JBBn/tn€ou  Socogts, 

fi  II  an  intereiting  fact  in  relation  to  the  present  sub- 
j^^i  that  a  system  of  natural  signs  is  affirmed,  on  the  most 
respectable  authority,  to  exist  among  the  savage  tribes 
throughout  North  America,  which  is  universally  under- 
stood by  them.     A  considerable  catalogue  of  these  signs 
has  been  given  to  the  public  by  persons,  who  have  travel- 
led  and  resided  among  the  aboriginal  inhabitants,  and 
have  thus  had  ample  opportunities  of  knowing.     The  fol- 
lowing, among  many  others,  are  instances. 

(1)  Sun.  The  fore-linger  and  thumb  are  brought  to- 
gether at  the  tip  so  as  to  form  a  circle,  and  held  up  towards 
the  sun's  track.  To  indicate  any  particular  time  of  the 
day,  the  hand  with  the  sign  of  the  sun  is  stretched  out  to- 
wards the  east  horizon,  and  then  gradually  elevated,  to 
show  the  ascent  of  that  luminary,  until  the  hand  arrives  in 
a  proper  direction  to  indicate  the  part  of  the  heavens,  in 
which  the  sun  will  be  at  the  given  time* 

(2)  Night  or  sleeping  at  night. — ^The  head,  with  the 

*  Nothwithstanding  the  inroads,  which  hare  been  made  on  natur- 
al language,  in  the  common  and  ordinary  intercourse  of  modem  times> 

there  are  still  wime   remains  of  it  constantly  to  be    met  with. 

For  instance,  the  shaking  of  hands  is  understood  to  denote  cordiality; 
rising  up  on  a  person's  entering  or  leaving  the  room,  is  indica- 
tive of  res[>ect ;  the  ceremony  of  bowing  indicates  the  same  thing 
and  in  conversation  a  shake  of  the  head  intimates  doubt  or  dissent; 
while  an  inclination  oC  it  or  nod  expresses,  that  we  agree  with  the 
speaker. 
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eyes  closed,  b  laterally  inclined  for  a  moment  upon  the 
hand.  As  many  times  as  this  is  repeated,  so  many  nights, 
either  with,  or  without  the  additional  notion  of  sleep,  are 
indicated^     Aiid^ll'Wilii^jMjil^  recollection 

here,  that  this  is  the  signiOTT^raHNH^p|pHKwBB 
erally  found  to  be  adopted  by  deaf  and  dumb  penSSm 

(3)  Combat.  The  clenched  hands  are  held  about  as  high 
as  the  neck,  and  five  or  six  inches  asunder,  then  waved  two 
or  three  times  laterally,  to  show  the  advances  and  retreats 
of  the  combatants ;  after  which  the  fingers  of  each  hand 
are  suffered  to  spring  from  the  thumb  towards  each  other, 
as  in  the  act  of  sprinkling  water,  to  represent  the  flight  of 
the  missile  weapons,  which  are  used  by  them. 

(4)  Prisoner.  The  forefinger  and  thumb  of  the 
left  hand  are  held  in  the  form  of  a  semicircle,  opening  tow- 
ards, and  near  the  breast ;  and  the  fore-finger  of  the  right, 
representing  the  prisoner,  is  placed  upright  within  the 
curve  and  passed  from  one  side  to  the  other,  in  order  to 
show  that  it  will  not  be  permitted  to  pass  out,  &c.* 

The  epithet,  stmbolic,  is  sometimes  applied  to  such 
combinations  of  gestures  as  these  ;  but  appears  to  be  more 
generally  applied  to  representative  actions,  which  are 
either  more  formal  and  complicated,  or  in  which  the  re- 
semblance to  the  thing  signified  is  less  obvious,  however 
simple  the  action  may  be  in  itself.  So  that  symbols,  (if 
there  be  truly  any  distinction  worthy  of  being  retained,) 
differ  rather  in  degree  than  in  kind  ;  implying  either  great- 
er complexity,  or  greater  remoteness  between  the  senti- 
ment and  the  action,  than  in  ordinary  imitative  gestures. 

All  travellers  among  our  Savage  tribes  furnish  illustra- 
tions of  symbolic  actions,  although  until  recently  they 
have  not  been  generally  aware  of  the  existence  of  a  system 
of  imitative  signs  by  mere  gesture.  They  accordingly 
tell  us,  that  friendly  and  peaceable  sentiments  are  symbol- 
ically intimated,  when  a  stranger  appears  among  a  tribe, 


•See  Volume  First  of  the  Transactions  of  the  American  PhiUieoplu- 
1  Society,  Long'i  ExiK^lition  from  Pitlshurph  to  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains, and  Fliut'd  Valley  of  the  MiseLuippi,  Liettcr  xv. 


*i*  ^Mr;x\i  5I\;>< 


-<ir  HBtf&jiicft  Ibpv  pcpe  «f  dftT  or  marbk,  adorn- 
«it  "vuii  indiiir^  wouaL  :iie  bh&iaH  cill  a  c  alcxet.     The 

mdcm»nf  a  s?«acj  4tf  jinor  is  mlfo  symbolical, 

iTSfef  call  a  belt  of 
mt  shdis  of  different 
liiii  J^ape  of  beads,  which   are 
jaroa^ly  Qoited  together.     The 
jinii  cW  cods  of  the  belt,  and  are  thcre- 
«.   jmiirvuMia  ui  flgoifr  reciprocal  truth  and  sincerity*. 

..  Mi4»  Of  the  tymboUe  txhibUiom  of  the  Htbrties. 

iymboiical  action  is  known  to  have  been  frequently 
.jift|Moyed  in  Oriental  countries,  owing  in  some  measure 
:ti  Uie  great  Tivacity  and  bodily  activity  of  the  people. 
Thme.  who  are  acquainted  with  the  Bible,  know  how 
freqnmtly  it  was  resorted  to  among  the  ancient  Hebrews, 
k  will  be  sufficient  merely  to  allude  to  the  following  in- 
stances, which  may  be  more  fully  understood  by  a  refer- 
ence to  the  Scriptures. Elisha  directs  Joash  to  shoot 

arrows  out  of  a  window  eastward.  Jeremiah,  acting  un- 
der divine  direction,  hides  the  linen  girdle  in  the  hole  of 
a  rock  near  Euphrates  ;  he  breaks  a  potter^s  vessel  in  the 
sight  of  the  people  ;  he  puts  on  bonds  and  yokes,  and 
casts  a  book  into  Euphrates.  Ezckiel  weighs  his  beard, 
delineates  the  siege  of  Jerusalem  on  a  tile,  &c. 

It  has  sometimes  been  thought,  that  such  symbolic  ac- 
tions were  below  the  dignity  of  the  prophetic  office.  In 
the  view  of  the  opposcrs  of  the  Bible,  they  have  appear- 
ed mean,  absurd,  and  fanatical.  But  it  ought  to  be  re- 
membered, that  it  was  the  spirit  of  the  times,  the  feeling 
of  the  people  themselves, which  dictated  those  exhibitions. 
It  may  further  be  said,  that  this  is  the  spirit  of  all  times 
and  all  countries,  where  it  is  not  controlled  and  subdued 
by  civilization  ;  and  that  even  civilization  does  not  always 
subdue  and  exclude  it. 

In  the  story  of  the  Black  Dwarf, written  by  a  nan,  who 
is  universally  acknowledged  to  lay  the  foundation  of  his 
niost  exaggerated  ti^kctclies  in  the  sure  and  known  princi- 
ples of  the  human  heart,  the  unfortunate  recluse  illustrates 
his  imagined  power  over  the  fortune  and  life  of  others. 
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by  matching  np  an  earthen  cup,  which  stood  beside  him, 
and  dashing  it  with  fury  against  the  wall  of  his  stone  cot- 
tage. And  if  it  iliould  be  said,  (however  little  the  remark 
would  be  to  the  purpose,)  that  this  incident  is  found  in  a 
work  of  fiction,  we  are  at  liberty  to  refer  to  the  historical 
works  of  the  same  great  writer  for  parallel  passages. 
"  On  the  16th  of  October,  the  conferences  were  renewed 
upon  the  former  grounds,  and  Cobentzel  went  over  the 
whole  subject  of  the  indemnifications,  insisting  that  Man- 
tua and  the  line  of  the  Adige  should  be  granted  to  the 
emperor,  threatening  to  bring  down  the  Russians  in  case 
the  war  should  be  renewed,  and  insinuating,  that  Buona- 
parte sacrificed  the  desire  of  pence  to  his  military  fame, 
and  desired  a  renewal  of  the  war.  Napoleon,  with  stem 
but  restrained  indignation,  took  from  a  bracket  an  orna- 
mental piece  of  china,  on  which  Cobentzel  set  some  value, 
as  being  a  present  from  the  empress  Catherine.  The  truce, 
he  said,  is  then  ended,  and  war  declared.  But  beware  ! 
I  will  break  your  empire  into  as  many  fragments,  as  thai 
potsherd.  He  dashed  the  piece  of  china  against  the 
hearth,  and  withdrew  abruptly.* 

§.  105.   Of  tilt  inslinctice  interpretation  of  certain  natural 

signs. 

The  meaning  of  many  of  those  signs,  which  are  called 
natural,  is  learnt  from  experience.  The  action  being  a 
representative  or  imitation  of  the  thing  itself,  it  necessari- 
ly suggests  whatever  is  intended  to  be  signified.  But  there 
are  some,  which  appear  to  be  understood  instinctively, 
and  of  course  independently  of  experience  ;  for  instance, 
a  smile,  or  frown,  or  the  signs  of  terror.  The  opinion, 
that  there  is  to  a  certain  extent  an  original  or  instinctive 
interpretation  of  signs  appears  to  be  maintained  by  wri* 
ters  chiefly  on  the  following  grounds. 

(1)  We  are  clearly  \v.A  in  all  our  inquiries,  whether  of 
an  intellectual  or  a  physical  kind,  to  the  conclusion,  that 
the  great  Author  of  nature  has  some  purpose  or  design  in 

*  Scott's  Life  of  Napolcoo » C h»|K  x  x  v 1 1 . 
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his  works.  Now  there  can  be  no  dispute,  that  he  has  fur- 
nished men  with  a  large  apparatus  of  natural  signs.  Al- 
most every  desire  and  passion  of  the  soul  is  capable  of  be- 
ing expressed  in  that  way.  Peace  of  mind,  the  desire  of 
knowledge,  especially  when  quickened  by  any  peculiar 
circumstances,  the  benevolent  affections,  intensity  of 
thought,  the  passions  of  joy  and  grief,  all  have  their  ap- 
propriate language,  beaming  in  the  eye,  quivering  on  the 
lips,  contracting  in  the  forehead,  reddening  and  dimpling 
in  the  cheeks  ;  and  are  rendered  yet  more  emphatic  by 
the  attitude,  the  gestures,  and  the  tones  of  voice.  It  be* 
ing,  therefore,  an  admitted  fact,  that  his  Creator  has  fur- 
nished man  with  a  system  of  natural  signs,  it  is  but  reason- 
able to  suppose,  that  he  has  furnished  him  also  with  a  cor- 
responding power  of  interpretation;  and  that  man  is  there- 
by enabled,  at  the  very  earliest  period,  to  avail  himself  of 
the  price,  which  has  thus  kindly  been  placed  in  his  hands.  It 
is  maintained,  that  this  is  the  probability  or  presumption, 
arising  in  the  mere  view  of  the  facts  ;  and  that  such  pre- 
sumption is  supported  by  the  analogy  of  other  cases.  We 
not  only  find,  for  instance,  in  human  nature  a  love  of  the 
truth  and  a  disposition  to  utter  it,  but  a  corresponding 
principle  of  belief;  and  by  analogy  we  should  be  led  to 
expect,  in  like  manner,  a  corresponding  power  of  inter- 
pretation, where  we  find  a  system  of  signs  susceptible  of 
being  interpreted. 

(2)  But  there  are  other  circumstances,  which  seem  to 
afford  direct  and  positive  proof  of  what  we  should  thus 

be  led  to  expect. ^The  power  of  interpreting  natural 

signs  is  noticed  at  a  very  early  period,  long  before  the 
ability  to  interpret  arbitrary  signs.  Children  understand 
the  meaning  of  smiles  and  frowns,  of  a  soothing  or  threat- 
ening tone  of  voice,  of  the  expressions  of  joy  and  grief,  at 
a  time  of  life,  when  they  cannot  be  supposed  capable  of  so 
much  observation  as  to  remark  the  connection  between  a 
passion  and  its  external  effect.  While  they  are  months  in 
learning  the  alphabet,  and  years  elapse  before  they  can 
read  a  book  with  facility,  they  read  and  understand  the 
0]gns  of  nature,  as  soon  as  their  ears  are  opened  to  hear. 
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and  tbeir  cj«i  to  tee,  and  without  the  aid  of  a  laborious 
ayfloin  of  training* 

§.  106.  F\srtlur  evidence  of  tiu  inttinctive  interpntatwn  of 

natural  signs. 

(S)  There  if  another  train  of  thought  tending  to  illus- 
trate thb  sobject.  It  is  an  undoubted  matter  of  fact,  that 
the  knowledge  of  the  intellectual  operations  and  of  the 
pa«ions  cannot  be  fully  communicated  to  their  pupils  by 
imtmcters  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  in  the  ordinary  modes. 
They  cannot  here,  as  in  the  cose  of  external  objects,  write 
tlie  name,  and  then  point  to  the  object  in  explanation  of  it. 
They  are  obliged  to  rely  almost  wholly  on  natural  signs, 
particularly  those  of  the  countenance,  in  the  explanation 
of  what  is  taking  place  within.  And  when  an  instructer, 
who  IB  well  versed  in  the  language  of  such  signs,  throws 
the  workings  of  the  soul  into  the  looks,  it  is  interesting  to 
wetj  with  what  avidity  and  case,  his  unfortunate  pu])ils  de- 
cypher  this  dialect  of  flesh  and  blood  and  muscular  mo- 
tion. It  cannot  be  said  here,  that  the  power  of  interpreta- 
tion depends  on  the  previous  experience  of  the  pupils,  be- 
cause we  suppose  the  instructer,  (which  is  oAen  the  fact,) 
ii  expressing  mental  acts  and  operations,  with  which 
they  have  hitherto  been  unacquainted,  and  with  which 
they  cannot  possibly  be  made  acquainted  in  any  other 
way. 

(4)  Those  signs,  which  are  maintained  to  be  suscepti- 
ble of  an  instinctive  interpretation,  affect  us  more  than 
others.  The  passions  of  hatred,  love,  and  anger,  inter- 
est ui  much  more  strongly,  when  they  are  represented  in 
the  countenance,  than  when  they  are  expressed  by  mere 
written  or  spoken  words.  So  that  unquestionably  we 
give  to  some  natural  signs  a  signiflcancy,  which  we  do 
not,  and  cannot  give  to  others,  and  still  less  to  those  forms 
of  language,  which  are  purely  arbitrary.  This  being  the 
caie,  it  seems  to  be  reasonable  to  conclude,  that  the  mind 
has  an  original  power  of  interpreting  to  some  extent. 

(5)  This  power   seems  to  be  necessary   as  an   intro- 

ductorv  step  to  the  formation    of  all    conventional  Ian- 

21' 
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goage.    Artificial  language,  whether  we  regard  it  as  writ- 
ten or  spoken,  is  arbitrary,  and  a  matter  of  mere  agree- 
ment.    But  if  it  were  not  of  divine  original,  as  many  wri- 
ters have  contended,  it  is  evident,  that  there  must  have 
been  some  antecedent  signs,  by  means  of  which  such 
agreement  was  first  formed.      And  we  can  think  of  no 
instrument,  which  could  have  been  employed  to  this  end, 
except  the  instinctive  power  of  interpreting  those  signs  of 
gesture,  tones  of  voice,  and  movements  of  the  countenance, 
which  we  find  from  the  earliest  period  of  life  to  be  ex- 
pressive of  emotions  and  the  passions. 

There  is  another  consideration  on  this  subject,  in  addi- 
tion to  those  already  alluded  to,  which  it  is  proper  to 
mention,  although  the  train  of  thought  cannot  be  pursued 

to  any  length. ^The  brute  creation,  as  well  as  men,  have 

their  natural  signs.     They  are  destitute,  it  is  true,  of  the 
natural  language  of  the  countenance ;  but  they  are  rich  in 
that  of  the  voice.      Every  mountain  and  forest  is  vocal 
with  the  lowing  of  herds,  the  bleating  of  flocks,  the  threat- 
ening cries  of  animals  of  prey,  and  the  infinitely  varied 
notes  of  birds.    By  the  sounds,  which  are  continually  tent 
forth,  they  communicate  to  each  other  their  joyi  and  sor- 
rowsy  their  jealousies  and  hopes,  their  attachments  and 
their  ^aversions ;  and  probably  no  one  doubts,  that  they 
are  instinctively  interpreted,  for  it  is  not  easy  to  see,  in  what 
Other  way  they  could  be  understood.     But  if  the  Creator 
has  given  this  power  of  interpretation  to  brutes,  we  cannot 
well  suppose,that  he  has  altogether  withholden  it  from  men, 
when  he  has  given  them  the  same  natural  signs,  and  with 
an  originally  equal  necessity  of  their  being  interpreted.* 

§.  107.    Conrideratiom  onthtUHoJ  naturol  rigm. 

Before  dismissing  the  subject  of  this  chapter,  it 


*  These  fonaiderations  may  be  satis^tory  to  the  minds  of  most 
peraoiu ;  still  there  are  some,  who  profess  to  doubt  of  the  extsteaee  of 
this  power.  Among  other  dissentera  from  the  more  eommoaly  receiv- 
ed opinioD,  is  Dr.  Priestly,  who  has  remarked  oa  the  subject  at  Sect. 
XI.  of  his  Examination  of  Reid.  But  the  amouut  of  hk  argument 
ran  he  summed  up  in  this  brief  statement,  that  his  own  children  were, 
in  his  opinion,  without  the  ability  in  question. 
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nudm  to  be  remarked,  that  it  is  one  of  no  liUle  practical 
impoitanoe,  although  it  may  often  be  thought  otherwise. 

An  attention  to  natural  signs  could  hardly  fail  to  be  of 
advantage  in  infant  schools,  and  in  ail  cases  of  instruc- 
tion of  very  young  children.  The  knowledge,  which  Is 
suited  to  their  mindsi  is  that,  which  we  have  already  des- 
cribed as  having  an  external  origin.  Consequently,  the 
objects  or  actions,  with  which  they  are  to  be  made  ac- 
quainted, must  be  presented  to  the  sight,  or  some  other 
of  the  tenses.  But  in  the  absence  of  objects,  the  instruc- 
ter,  if  he  have  studied  the  language  of  natural  signs,  will 
be  able  to  convey  the  meaning  of  numy  words  by  gestures; 
a  method,  which  will  secure  the  purpose  designed,  and 

will  not  be  wanting  in  interest  to  the  little  pupils. 

^'Notwithstanding  (says  Dugald  Stewart)  the  decline  of 
natural  language  in  consequence  of  the  use  of  artificial 
signsy  the  acquaintance,  which  we  still  have  with  the  for- 
mer, (however  imperfect,)  is  of  essential  service  in  teach- 
ing children  the  meaning  of  the  latter.  This  may  be  ea- 
sily exemplified  by  first  reading  over  to  a  child  one  of 
jEsop^s  fables  without  taking  your  eye  from  the  book,  or 
using  any  inflection  of  voice ;  and  afterwards  telling  him 
the  same  story  with  the  commentary  of  your  face,  and 
gestures,  and  tones." 

Agun,  the  doctrine  of  natural  signs  is  deserving  of 
greater  attention  than  it  has  received,  when  it  is  considered 
in  connection  with  the  Deaf  and  Dumb.  No  small  acquain- 
tance with  them  is  implied,  in  being  able  to  fix  upon  such  as 
are  suitable  in  the  instruction  of  these  unfortunate  persons. 
And  the  worth  of  such  acquaintance,therefore,can  be  conjec- 
tured from  its  subserviency  to  their  improvement  and  hap- 
piness. If  there  were  no  other  result,  the  labour,  attending 
the  study  of  natural  signs,  would  be  amply  repaid  by  this. 

Furthermore  some  knowledge  of  natural  signs  might 
be  found  profitable  to  all  travellers  and  sojourners  among 
nations  of  an  unknown  tongue,  and  among  others  to  Mis- 
sionaries. It  is  one  of  the  pleasing  features  of  the  present 
times,  that  men,  from  almost  all  the  civilized  parts  of  the 
world,  are  gone  out  to  announce  in  heathen  lands  the  glad 
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news  of  the  Gosi>cI.  One  of  the  American  nussionaries  in 
Indiu,  remarking  on  the  acquisition  of  languages,  observes, 
that,  in  receiving  lessons  from  his  instructcr,  they  were  of- 
ten com{>ellcd  to  resort  to  signs  and  gestures,  in  order  at  all 
to  understand  eacli  other. Similar  aids  may  be  expect- 
ed to  be  afforded  from  this  source,  in  all  other  cases  analo- 
gous to  this.  Lucian  has  somewhere  made  mention  of  a 
kuig,  whose  dominions  bordered  on  the  Euxiue  sea,  who, 
happening  to  be  at  Rome  in  the  reign  of  Nero,  and  having 
seen  a  pantomime  perform,  begged  him  of  the  emperor 
as  a  present,  in  order  that  he  might  employ  him  as  an  in- 
terpreter, among  the  nations  in  his  neighborhood,  with 
whom  he  could  have  no  intercourse  on  account  of  the  di- 

diversity   of   language."^ These  are  not    unimportant 

con8iderations,and  there  is  ground  for  making  this  remark, 
also,  that  a  knowledge  of  natural  signs  is  subservient,  in 
some  measure,  to  the  success  of  the  fine  or  liberal  arts, 
particularly  sculpture  and  painting,  and  also  to  the  suc- 
cessful exhibition  of  the  art  of  oratory. 

The  arts  of  sculpture  and  {lainting  are  addressed  to  the 
eye  ;  and  one  great  object  in  those  arts  is  to  express  emo- 
tions. Those,  therefore,  who  practise  them,  most  study 
the  connection  between  the  illuminations  of  the  eye,  the 
colour  and  muscular  movements  of  the  face,  and  the  gen- 
eral attitude,  which  arc  the  natural  outward  signs,  and  the 
internal  feelings  which  correspond  to  them.  It  is  not 
possible,  that  a  single  trait  of  cliaractcr  or  even  a  single 
feeling  should  be  conveyed  by  those  admirable  arts,  ex- 
cept by  means  of  natural  signs.  And  hence  the  obvious 
conclusion,  that  no  man  can  excel  in  them,  without  a  know- 
ledge of  that  form  of  language. Similar  remarks  will 

apply  to  the  orator.  He  addresses  the  eye  as  well  as  the 
ear ;  and  whenever  he  combines  the  language  of  looks, 
tones,  and  gestures  with  the  arbitrary  signs  of  articulate 
speech,  lie  cannot  fail  to  increase  the  interest  of  his  hearers* 

•  Sx  ?tcwarr-i  Piiil.»':o|iliy  of  the  Miml,  Part.  II,  Chap.  1,  §,  I. 
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§•  106.  Remarkt  on  the  original  formalion  of  oral  stgtis. 

Although  wc  caiinot  but  admire  the  wise  provision 
of  nature,  in  furnishing  men  witli  natural  signs,  it  ought 
lo  excite  our  gratitude,  that  they  are  not  left,  in  the  com- 
tnunication  of  their  thoughts  and  affections  from  one  to 
smother,  to  the  assistances  merely,  which  are  given  them 
in  that  way.  Possessed  of  the  organs  of  spcccli,  they  arp 
capable  of  forming  signs,  which  arc  addressed  to  tho  «ar« 
«nd  which,  from  their  very  nature,  are  in  a  great  degrMi 

conv^tional  and  arbitrary. And  we  stop  a  moment  tbk^j» 

remark  here,  that  we  find,  in  this  use  of  the  organs  o''  4 
speech,  a  striking  instance  of  the  direction  and  power, 
which  the  mental  nature  is  capable  of  giving  to  the  bodily 
action,  and  of  the  value  of  mental  endowments  in  gener- 
al. The  brute  animals  are  known  to  possess  the  physical 
requisites  of  articulation  in  a  considerable  degree ;  and 
some  of  their  tribes  Iiave  been  frequently  taught  to  utter 
the  names  of  persons,  and  even  distinctly  to  repeat  whole 
sentences.  Nevertheless  wc  do  not  find  among' the  brute 
animals  an  oral  langua^,  a  system  of  conventional  sounds 
of  their  own  making,  and  the  general  use  and  intercourse 
of  siKCch.     They  are  not  only  do^titute  of  the  preliminary 
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re«|uititc  of  tlie  naitanJ  ^ignf  of  tbc  coimteittDce.  but  tlic 
forcTiAiJon  of  acoriveniion&l  l&nztJ%£e  i;n}'iirii  idfo  the  exer- 
ci%<:  of  a  (lezrcc  of  iutellect.  which  ihcy  do  not  possess. 
Nothing  fbort  of  the  high  capaciiic-a  of  ihe  human  mind  is 
capahlc  of  (Securing  this  great  result. 

And  fcuch  i^  the  undeniable  difficulty  of  employing  the 
complicated  machinery  of  articulation  «o  as  to  form  worde^ 
it  Li  proper  to  remark  in  this  place,  that  there  has  even 
been  a  doubt  in  the  minds  of  some,  whether  men,  if  whol- 
ly left  to  their  own  efforts,  would  ever  have  acquired  this 
power.  Such  persons  admit,  that  others  may  acquire^the 
power  by  a  long  and  laborious  process  of  imitating^  after 
it  has  been  once  attained  ;  (and  in  fact  we  daily  see  this, 
in  the  case  of  children  ;>  but  they  cannot  easily  persuade 
themselves,  that  the  imaided  faculties  of  the  mind  were 
C(|iial  to  the  original  acquisition. 

Hence  it  has  been  the  opinion  of  the  persons  now  al- 
luded to,  that  we  are  indebted  for  the  power  of  forming 
oral  signs,  or  of  speaking,  to  the  direct  interference  of 
the  Deity  himself  in  behalf  of  our  first  parents.  This  is 
undoubtedly  a  matter  of  opinion,  but  not  of  dear  and 
decided  proof.  The  Bible,  which  is  designed  rather  to 
subserve  the  moral  and  religious  interests  of  mankind, 
y^an  to  gratify  antiquarian  curiosity,  does  not  set  us  at 
t  on  this  point.  It  does  indeed  say,  that  God  brought 
\  beasts  of  the  field  and  the  fowls  of  the  air  to  Adam  to 
what  he  would  call  them  ;  but  it  is  not  said,  that  God 
kvethe  names  himself,  or  that  he  directly  aided  Adam  in 
giving  tiicm  ;  although  the  supposition,  that  such  assis- 
tance was  granted,  may  be  held  to  be  supported  by  that 
beneficence,  which  is  continually  manifested  in  the  deal- 
ings of  the  Supreme  Being  with  his  creatures. 

1C9.    Of  ihe  possibility  of  fanning  an  oral  language  vittottf  di^ 

tint  aid. 

With  the  assurance,  which  is  so  abundantly  given  in 
Revelation,  that  in  ancient  times  the  Supreme  Being  had 
communications  with  his  creatures  in  diverse  ways,no  rea- 
sonable objection  can  bo  felt  to  the  doctrine,  which  makes 
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God  tlw  direct  author  of  oral  language,  provided  there 
bsfonad  in  the  ccripturet  lufficicnt  evidence  in  favour  of 
it.  At  the  Mme  time,  ootvrithttanding  tlic  difficultici  that 
bewt  the  whole  inquiry,  it  cannot  be  denied,  ffit  some 
raaioiia  may  be  proposed  in  lujiport  of  the  opinion,  that 
the  fomiation  of  an  oral  language  ii  within  the  unaided 
rach  of  the  human  facultiei,  of  which  God  olio  ia  the  au- 
thor. 

It  it  admitted,  that  if  a  man  be  placed  in  utter  solitude, 
and  he  permitted  to  grow  up  in  that  situation,  tliere  is  no 
raaaon  to  anticipate,  that  he  will  ever  have  the  command 
of  uticniate  speech.  The  effort  to  obtain  it  is  too  grealt 
when  he  finds  no  one  around  him,  with  whom  to  compare 
hii  labours,  to  8ym{tathize  in  his  discouragements,  and  to 
cheer  him  on  to  a  successful  termination,  fiut  his  pros- 
pect is  very  different  in  the  bosom  of  society  ;  lie  there 
finds  a  multitude  of  incitements  nnd  assistances,  wliich  in 
the  Other  situation  he  would  bo  dcKtitutcof;  and  al- 
though it  would  cost  him  many  a  ttrag^fe,  lie  would 
probably  find  himself  rewarded  at  last  for  his  labors,  in  the 
pomoBOn  of  their  object. 

But  if  it  be  admitted,  that  man,  existing  in  80cicly,wouId 
be  able  to  acquire  the  power  of  articulate  s|)cccli,thc  next  in- 
quiry is,  what  more  is  wanting  in  order  to  institute  an  oral 
langioage  f  Simply  this  ;  he  must  form  a  convention  or 
■freemeut  with  his  ossocintes,  by  moans  of  whicli  Uii 
and  separate  aounds  shall  be  mode  to  stand  for  n 
■nd  dc^nite  objects. — And  having  arrived  at  this  ji 
the  inquiry,  we  shall  no  doubt  bo  called  upon  to 
how  such  convention  or  agreement  could  possibly  lie 
And  it  must  be  acknowledged,  there  is  but  om 
it  can  be  made  by  means  of  natural  signs,  and  in  that  1^] 
alone. 

Natural  signs  arc  not  only  indispensable  in  the  original 
formation  of  oral  language ;  but  were  it  no)  for  th«b  ai- 
nstance,  it  would  be  imi>ossibIe  to  teach  oral  longua^to 
children,  even  after  it  had  once  been  formed.  When  a 
mother  teaches  her  native  tongue  to  her  children,  she  ut- 
ters a  particular  sound  ;  the  child  himself  jicrhaps  utters 
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the  lame  sound  ;  but  how  doe«  the  child  know,  that  the 
sound  is  to  stand  for  a  particular  object,  for  a  watch,  a 

chair^  a  table,  a  man,  &c.  ? It  is  evident,  that  he  can 

form  tl^^fisociation  of  the  sign  with  the  thin^  signified, 
only  through  the  agency  of  the  antecedent  language  of 
natural  signs.  Dy  means  of  tones  of  the  voice,  changes  of 
the  countenance,  and  gestures,  the  mother  succeeds  in  awa- 
kening an  interest  in  the  child,  and  in  communicating  her 
general  design ;  she  then  points  to  the  object  at  the  same 
time  with  the  utterance  of  the  sound  or  name  ;  and  she 
repeats  this  process,  till  the  child,  by  the  aid  of  its  insUnc- 
tive  power  of  interpreting  natural  signs,  fully  compre- 
hends the  meaning  of  the  articulate  sound.* 

It  will  be  remembered,  that  the  inquiry,  which  haa 
been  attended  to  in  this  section,  is  not,  whether  the  origin- 
al formation  of  oral  language  by  man's  unuded  effort  is 
probable ;  (for  that  is  an  inquiry,  which  is  placed  by  our 
ignorance  of  antiquity  in  a  great  measure  beyond  oar 
reach  ;)  but  merely  whether  it  be  pomibk?  On  the  subject, 
oven  as  thus  stated,  it  must  be  admitted,  tliat  there  have 
been  diverse  and  conflicting  opinions ;  and  it  accordingly 
commends  itself  the  more  to  each  one's  private  reflections 
and  judgment.  Among  the  conflicting  opinions  just  referred 
to,  there  may  he  found  in  the  writings  of  Chateaubriand, 
a  passage,  worthy  of  some  consideration.  In  answer  to 
le  Bona]  J,  who  asserted  the  impossibility  of  the  en- 
humnn  origin  of  oral  language,  and  had  referred  in 
'maliori  of  his  sentiments  to  the  deaf  and  dumb,  that 

Fnguislicd  writer  has  the  following  remarks. "  The 

loning,  that  he  draws  from  the  deaf  and  dumb,  in  fiir 
'Our  of  sjiccch  being  taught,  is  not  perhaps  thoroughly 
conclusive.  It  may  be  said,  you  take  your  examine  in  an 
exception,  and  you  seek  your  proof  in  an  imperfection  of 
■ature.  Let  ua  suppose  a  Savage  in  possession  of  his  aen- 
ME.  but  not  having  Epecch  ;  this  man,  pressed  by  hunger, 
mms  in  the  forest  some  object  proper  to  satisfy  it,  he  ut- 
ters a  cry  of  joy  at  seeing  it,  or  at  carrying  it  to  his  mouth. 

■See  De  Gerando's  Histmie  dm  Systemct  <le  Philoaophie,  Tome  I, 
Cha)>.  Sd,  Note  B. 
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k  H  not  povible,  that  having  heard  the  cry,  the  sound,  be 
il  wImI  it  may,  he  retains  it,  and  repeats  it  afterwards,  ev- 
ery tine  he  perceives  the  same  object,  or  is  pressed  with 
the  MMM  want.  The  cry  will  become  the  first  nArd  of  his 
vocabulary,  and  thus  he  will  proceed  on  till  lie  arrives  at 
the  capwasion  of  ideas  purely  intellectual.'* 

§.  110.  CM  Am  poiiiUlitji  of  an  artificial  language  iioi  addreued 

to  the  hearing, 

h  is  hardly  necessary  to  remark  here,  that  a  conven- 
tional  and  wholly  arbitrary  language  might  have  l>cen 
fiNrmed  without  the  aid  of  soundsi.  Dumb  persons,  who 
asMiciate  much  with  others  in  a  like  situation,  soon  add  a 
nvmber  of  purely  artificial  signs  to  their  catalogue  of  nat- 
ural ones.  The  signals  of  fire,  which  were  so  much  in 
nae  among  the  ancients,  formed  an  artificial  language, 
wUch  was  of  course  addressed  to  the  sight,  and  not  to 
the  hearing.  It  is  even  asserted  of  the  Greeks,  that  they 
ioveiiteda  method,  by  means  of  burning  torches,  of  ex- 
piiswnfl  every  letter  of  the  alphabet ;  and  that  tliii*  lan- 
guage of  fire  was  easily  read  and  interpreted  at  a  considera- 
ble dialanoe.  In  modern  times  we  have  an  instance  of  artifi- 
cial language,  which  is  not  addressed  to  the  hearing,  in 
telegraphic  communications. 

**If  men  had  been  destitute,  says  Mr.  Stcivart,  of  the 
organs  of  speech,  or  of  the  sense  of  hearing,  there  can  be 

doobt  that  they  might  have  contrived,  by  means, 


alphabet  of  visible  signs,  to  express  all  their  ideaa^^fM 

fcniinp ;  as  we  see  done  by  school-boys,  who,  for  tMi| 

anmsement,  denote  the  difierent  letters  by  certain  confiilr^ 

aations  and  movements  of  the  fingers.  Such  a  language, 

however,  is  attended  with  great  inconveniencies.     It  is 

Qselesa  in  the  dark,  or  when  the  person  we  are  conversing 

with  is  removed  to  a  considerable  distance  :  Nor  does  it 

enaUe  us  to  call  his  attention,  if  his  eye  should  happen  to 

be  otherwise  engaged.     To  this  may  be  added,  that  it  is 

not  susceptible  of  that  rapidity  which  is  necessary  for  the 

purposes  of  life.     In  all  these  respects,  audible  signs  pos- 

important  advantages,  more  particularly  in  the  last, 

23^ 
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in  consequcuge  of  the  wonderful  adaptation  of  our  powers 
of  articulation  to  the  perceptive  powers  of  the  human  ear, 
— an  organ,  we  may  remark  in  passing,  which  is  always 
open  to  i|jbe  reception  of  sound.  It  has  been  found  that 
two  thousand  letters,  when  combined  into  words,  may  be 
pronounced  in  a  minute  of  time,  so  that  the  sound  of 
each  letter  maybe  distinctly  heard.  The  infinite  variety 
of  modifications,  of  which  the  voice  is  capable,  enable  us 
to  add,  in  some  measure,  the  expressiveness  of  natural 
rigns  to  the  conventional  meaning  of  arbitrary  words ; 
while  its  musical  modulations  render  language  a  vehicle  of 
pleasure  as  well  as  information.^' 

§.  111.   Oral  9ign9  or  viords  are  in  general  arbitrary. 

In  oral  language,  sounds  stand  for  things,  or  rather 
the  ideas  of  things  ;  but  there  is  no  resemblance  between 
the  sign,  and  the  thing  signified.  The  fact,  that  articula- 
ted sounds,  or  words,  are  representative  of  the  states  of 
the  mind,  is  founded  on  arbitrary  agreement.  And  as 
this .  agreement  necessarily  involves  the  consent  of  the 
great  mass  of  any  people,  by  whom  oral  signs  are  employ- 
ed, the  alledged  confession  of  the  emperor  Augustus  was 
made  with  good  reason,  that  he  was  of  himself  unable 
to  introduce  a  single  new  word  into  the  Latin  tongue. 

If  this  statement  were  not  correct,  if  words  had  any  nat- 
ural fitness  for  that  purpose,  for  which  they  are  employed, 
a^llPlSiirere  not  conventional,  there  would  be  but  one  lan- 
'jApip*  Instead  of  the  multiplied  diversities  in  dialects  and 
^^juages,  which  we  now  witness,there  would  be  the  same 
ifords  for  things  of  the  same  nature  throughout  the  world. 
But  this  is  not  the  case*  •  On  the  contrary,  every  body  of 
men,  as  it  happens  to  be  separated  from  other  communities 
by  mountains,  oceans,  and  oth^  causes  both  physical  and 
political,  forms  for  itself  its  own  arbitrary  system  of  signs. 

It  ought  to  be  observed,  however,  that  there  is  a  slight 
exception  to  this  general  view  of  the  arbitrary  nature  of 
oral  signs.     We  allude  to  a  class  of  terms,  of  which  the 

words,  CKASH,  TWANG,  BUZZ,  WHISTLE,  SHRILL,  RATTLE,may 

be  mentioned  as  specimens.     There  is  evidently  some  re- 
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nnbiance  bctwaen  theie  words,  a«  they  are  ciiuiiciHied  by 
the  TMoe,  and  tbe  thingt  for  which  they  stniul ;  in  other 
laiigiiiges,  soine  wordu,  siinilar  to  these,  tliat  is,  having  a 
like  rdalion  to  the  things,  for  which  they  stand,  are  to 
be  found.  But  with  this  exception,  which  is  one  of  very 
limitod  cztenti  words  are  truly  arbitrary  and  conventional 
rigBi,  formed  in  the  progressive  history  of  the  human  race 
on  iudi  occasions  of  want  or  of  convenience  as  seemed  to 
call  for  them.  These  occasions,  on  which  words  were  first 
employed,  and  their  arrangement  into  classes, (what  gram- 
marians call  partv  of  speech,)  merit  a  brief  consideration. 

§•  IIS.  niords  al  first  few  in  number  and  limited  lo  particular 

objects. 

lo  the  infancy  of  the  human  race,  men  were  without 
a  knowledge  of  the  arts  ;  they  had  no  laws,  but  the  dic- 
tates of  conscience,  no  regularly  instituted  form  of  govern- 
ment ;  their  food  was  the  fruits  of  the  carth,and  they  lived 
under  the  open  sky,  except  when  they  retreated  from  the 
itorm  or  the  sunshine  to  the  shade  of  trees  or  the  cooler 
reccuca  of  caverns.  Their  ideas,  therefore,  were  few  ; 
the  articulate  sounds,  which  either  the  active  ingenuity  of 
nature, or  the  special  interference  of  Providence  had  taught 
them  not  only  to  frame,  but  to  employ  as  the  instituted 
signs  of  things,  must  have  been  few  also  ;  even  more  so 
than  their  ideas. 

The  few  names,  which  they  were  able  thus  early  to 
employ,  related  chiefly  to  the  objects,  with  which  they 
were  more  immediately  and  particularly  conversant. 
They  gave  a  name  to  the  sun  that  shone  by  day,  and  to  the 
moon  which  ruled  the  night  ;  they  invented  an  oral  sign 
for  the  tree,  under  which  they  sat  at  noon  ;  for  the  cavern, 
to  which  they  occasionally  retired ;  for  the  fruit,  which 
relieved  their  hunger ;  and  for  the  running  water,  at 
which  they  slaked  their  thirst.  Afterwards  they  were  led 
to  form  general  names,  standing  for  a  number  of  objects, 
and  probably  in  the  following  manner. 
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§•  1 13.  Of  the  formation  of  general  names  or  appellaUves. 

Naturally  possessed  of  too  much  activity  of  spirit,  to 
rest  satified  with  remaining  in  one  place,  or  to  quiet  their 
curiosity  with  a  small  number  of  objects,  they  engaged  in 
some  new  enterprise,  explored  new  tracts  of  country,  and 
thus  enlarged  their  knowledge.  In  going  from  place  to 
place,  they  necessarily  met  again  with  those  particular 
objects,  with  which  they  had  formed  such  an  intimate  ac- 
quaintance in  their  first  residence.  They  met  with  other 
trees,  with  other  animals,  with  other  caves  and  foun- 
tains, which  they  at  once  perceived  to  be  of  the  same  kind 
with  those,  that  had  previously  come  under  their  obser- 
vation. 

The  recurrence  of  these  new  objects  instantly  called  up 
the  otiiers.  This  happened  by  a  law  of  their  nature, which 
they  could  not  control ;  and  the  recollection  was  the  more 
intense,  as,  in  the  infancy  of  things,  curiosity  is  more  alive^ 
and  astonishment  more  readily  and  deeply  felt.  The  ob- 
jects, with  which  they  had  become  first  acquaioied,  could 
not  be  recalled  without  a  remembrance,  at  the  tame  time, 
of  the  names,  which  they  had  given  them.  As  Ihey  per- 
ceived the  objects,  which  they  now  beheld,  to  be  the  same 
in  kind  with  those,  which  they  first  knew,  they  at  once 
concluded  and  very  naturally,  that  they  had  an  equal 
right  to  the  names  with  those,  to  which  those  names  were 
first  appropriated.  They,  therefore,  exclaimed  a  irm  !  a 
cave !  afawUain !  whenever  and  wherever  they  met  them. 
And  thus  what  was  at  first  a  particular  term,  and  was  em- 
ployed to  express  only  an  individual  had  its  meaning  ex- 
tended, and  came  in  time  to  stand  for  a  whole  class  of  ob- 
jects. 

Such,  there  can  hardly  be  a  question,  was  the  origin 
of  general  names,  and  the  statement  is  not  Only  agreea- 
ble to  the  natural  course  of  things,  but  is  indirectly  con- 
firmed by  many  incidents.  When  the  Spaniards  first  ar- 
rived at  a  certain  region  bordering  on  the  gulph  pf  Mex- 
ico, and  found  that  the  soil  was  rich,  the  dwellings  good, 
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the  peoph  nameroiu ;  they  cried  out,  it  is  another  Si^in, 
and  after  that  it  bore  the  name  of  New  Spain.  When 
they  fint  sailed  along  the  coast  of  Colombia,  they  noticed 
an  Indian  Tillage  built  on  piles,  to  raise  it  above  the  stag- 
nant water,  and  being  from  that  circumstance  reminded 
of  the  mistress  of  the  Adriatic,  they  called  that  region 
VsxuVELA  (Little  Venice,)  ivhich  is  the  name  of  the 
prorinee  to  this  day.  And  it  is  on  the  same  principle, 
that  people  so  often  find  themselves  in  this  country  giving 
namea  to  the  objects  around  them,  in  allusion  to  what  ex- 
iati  oo  iome  other  continent ;  calling  a  large  river  another 
Thames,  and  mountains  of  great  altitude,  the  American 
Alps.  So  readily  does  the  mind  connect  together  things, 
which  are  remote,  and  seek  for  analogies  between  what  is 
novel  and  what  is  familiar. 

§.  114.   The  formation  of  appellatives  implies  tlie  feeling  of 

resemblance. 

We  discover,  in  the  way  which  has  just  been  mention- 
ed, the  origin  of  appellatives  or  common  names,  (in  trea- 
ties of  m  scientific  nature  more  commonly  termed  genera 
and  SPECIES,)  the  formation  of  which  has  sometimes  been 
oonndered  a  matter  of  difficult  solution.  If  the  state- 
ment, which  has  been  given  in  the  preceding  section,  be  a 
correct  one,  the  mental  process,  so  far  from  being  diffi- 
cult, is  definite  and  simple.  Nature  has  made  a  provis- 
ion, which  is  prompt  and  easy  in  its  applications,  and 
abundantly  successful  in  its  results.  There  is,  first,  the 
perception  of  different  objects  of  the  same  kind  ;  then  the 
suggestion  or  feeling  of  resemblance  in  respect  to  those 
obfecta,  and,  finally,  the  giving  of  the  common  name  to 
such  objects  or  parts  of  objects  as  are  reached  by  the  feel- 
ing of  resemblance. 

The  feeling  of  resemblance  is  a  distinct  thing  from  the 
previous  perception  of  the  individual  objects.  If  there 
had  not  been,  between  the  perception  of  the  objects  and 
the  giving  of  the  common  name,  an  intermediate  feeling 
of  resemblance,  the  primitive  framcrs  of  language  would 
have  been  as  likely  to  have  assigned  the  same  appellative 
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to  the  cave  and  the  mountain  and  the  river,  or  to  any 
other  things  altogether  dissimilar,  as  to  those  resembling 
objects,  to  which  it  was  assigned. 

When,  therefore,  those  persons,  who  hold  to  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Nominalists,  assert,  that  all  general  abstract 
ideas  are  but  names,  they  appear  to  mistake.  There  is 
something  more  than  the  mere  name,  viz.  that  feeling  of 
resemblance,  which  has  been  mentioned,  and  which,  al- 
though it  is  difficult  to  explain  it,  except  it  be  by  referring 
each  one  to  his  own  intellectual  experience,  is  clearly  too 
important  a  circumstance  to  be  hastily  overlooked,  and 
thrown  out  of  the  question.  (See  the  Chapter  on  Gen- 
eral Abstract  Ideas.) 

§.115.   On  the  increofe  in  the  number  of  nouns  or  appellatives. 

After  a  certain  number  of  sounds  had  been  selected 
and  agreed  upon,  as  the  signs  or  names  of  objects,  the 
extension  or  increase  of  this  part  of  oral  language  became 
comparatively  easy.  We  may  suppose,  that  objects  in 
nature  were  from  time  to  time  discovered,  such  as  trees, 
plants,  flowers,  minerals,  &c.  which  were  unknown  be- 
fore ;  but,  instead  of  uttering  and  agreeing  upon  altogeth- 
er new  sounds  as  their  names,  men  searched  among  the 
treasures  already  in  their  possession,  and  found  them 
there.  This  was  particularly,  and  we  may  suppose,  al- 
most uniformly  the  case,  when  there  were  words  already 
existing,  which  could  be  rendered,  by  their  combination, 
descriptive  of  traits  or  qualities  in  the  newly  discovered 
objects.  Nor  are  these  statements  wholly  conjectural. 
They  appear  to  be  confirmed  by  what  we  notice  every 
day  in  the  history  of  languages.  When,  for  instance,  a 
new  word  is  wanted  in  the  English  language,  to  express 
some  distinct  idea  not  yet  provided  for,  a  sign  entirely 
new  is  not  invented  for  it.  Every  one  knows,  that  there 
18  a  great  repugnance  felt  to  coin  new  words  out  of 
sounds,  that  have  hitherto  had  no  meaning  attached  to 
them.  But  the  practice  is  to  form  a  new  word  by  a 
combination  of  others,  or  perhaps  by  an  alteration,  either 
in  the  beginning  or  the  termination  of  the  word,  accord- 
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ing  to  the  lettled  analogy  of  the  language.  In  case  there 
are  no  words  in  the  language,  which  can  either  be  com- 
pounded or  altered  so  as  to  answer  the  purpose,  resort  is 
freqnently  had,  in  preference  to  framing  a  sound  entirely 
new,  to  foreign  languages.  *  Many  words  in  the  English 
language  have  been  introduced  from  the  Greek,the  French, 
and  the  Italian,  although  these  arc  not  its  great  and  orig- 
inal sources. 

It  it  this  tendency  to  alter  rather  than  invent  new 
words,  which  lays  the  foundation  of  the  well-known  fact, 
that  there  is  a  regular  system  of  composition,  of  increase, 
and  of  diminution  in  words,  running  through  every  lan- 
guage. A  single  word,  (for  instance,  the  verbs  of  the  Lat- 
in, Greek,  and  Hebrew  languages,)  may  assume  ten,  twen- 
ty, or  even  fifty  different  forms ;  and  every  form  is  ex- 
pre«ve  of  a  distinct  idea.  And  hence  the  primitive 
words  of  all  languages,  even  those  that  are  most  copious, 
are  comparatively  few  in  number. 

There  remains  lo  be  made  a  single  remark  further. 
In  languages  of  longstanding  and  of  very  considerable  re- 
finement, it  might  be  com])aratively  difficult  to  illustrate 
and  confirm  these  statements,  for  the  reason  that  a  multi- 
tude of  words  have  become  so  changed,  that  their  ele- 
menta  cannot  be  detected,  and  their  history  ascertained. 
The  difficulty  is  less  in  the  languages  of  Savage  tribes;  and 
many  instances  of  names  of  objects  might  be  adduced,  in 
which  it  distinctly  appears,  what  conceptions  were  up* 
permost  in  the  minds  of  those,  by  whom  those  names  were 
fint  formed.  The  word  nanayunges,  found  in  the  Delaware 
tongue,  means  a  horse,  and  on  examination  is  found  to  bo 
compomided  of  two  words,  which  literally  signify  the 
beast,  that  carries  a  burden  on  its  back  or  shoulders.  In 
the  same  dialect,  the  word  tcunachquim  means  an  acorn. 
This  word  is  compounded  of  the  three  words  teuniixichy  a 
leaf,  nachy  a  hand,  and  quim^  a  npt ;  and  accordingly  the 
compound  term  is  understood  to  mean  the  nut  of  the  tree, 
whose  leaf  is  like  a  man's  hand  ;  that  is  to  say,  the  nut  or 
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fruit  of  the  oak.     And  it  is  the  same  of  many  other  instan- 
ces.* 

§.  1 16.   Of  the  formation  of  verbs. 

In  the  exercise  of  their  pother  of  appointing  articulate 
sounds  as  signs  of  thought,  we  now  suppose  men  to  have 
proceeded  so  far  as  to  form  general  nouns  or  appellatives, 
and  to  employ  them  with  facility.  But  they  soon  find, 
that  there  is  need  of  another  class  of  words,  which  are  of 
great  consequence  both  in  the  construction  and  the  appli- 
cations of  oral  language,  viz.  verbs. 

As  the  ideas,  expressed  by  verbs,  concern  actions  rath- 
er than  objects,  and  the  attributes,  affections,  and  relations 
of  things  rather  than  the  things  themselves,  and  cannot, 
therefore,  be  so  easily  defined  to  the  understanding  and 
fixed  upon  by  it,  words  of  this  kind  were  not,  we  may 
suppose,  so  rapidly  formed  as  appellatives,  although  some 
of  them  must  have  been  of  very  early  origin. 

Their  origin  may  be  illustrated  in  this  way.  Let  it  be 
admitted,  that  the  primitive  inhabitants  have  given  names 
to  certain  wild  animals  ;  Condillac  supposes,  that  such 
names  were  given  first,  before  those  of  trees,  fountains, 
&c.  It  soon  happens,  as  is  very  natural  and  reasonable 
to  be  imagined,  that  they  see  one  of  these  animals,  advan- 
cing towards  them  with  great  speed  and  apparent  feroci- 
ty. Certainly  they  would  have  an  idea  of  the  motion  of 
the  animal,  as  something  different  from  the  animal  itself ; 
and  if  they  could  give  a  name  to  the  animal,  why  not 
to  the  fact  of  his  coming  towards  them  or  running  from 
them,  as  the  fact  might  be  ? 

In  the  formation  of  the  noun  substantive  or  general 
term,  they  exclaimed,  The  tyger  !  The  lion  !  and  this 
exclamation  became  in  time  the  common  name.  But 
now  they  discover  a  new  attribute  or  action  of  the  ani- 


•Seo  the  Correspondence  between  Ueckeweldcr  and  Duponeeau 
respecting  the  LAnguages  of  tlie  American  Indians,  published  in  the 
Transactions  of  the  American  Philoeophical  Society,  Vol.  I.  Let- 
ter XVIII. 
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mmly  which  aflects  them  itrongly  and  detervet  a  distinct  ap- 
peDalioDy  and,  hence,  thej  utter  lome  new  exclamation ;  it 
may  be  conjectured,  the  word,  comes,  or  rushes  ;  and  the 
crj  DOW  if,  tyger — rushes !  lion-H:onics !  The  articulate 
sonnda,  which  under  such  csrcumstances  are  adopted, 
whatever  they  nuty  be,  are  eventually  fixed  upon,  as  the 
convcBtional  and  permanent  representations  of  certain  ac- 
tions, attributes,  and  affections  of  things,  and  in  the  matu- 
rity of  society  and  of  knowledge,  when  man  finds  all  that 
he  has  learnt  subjected  to  a  more  exact  and  scientific  clas- 
sification, they  are  accordingly  classed  as  verbs. 

§.  117.  FbrmaHon  of  adjectivu  and  oiher  parts  of  speech. 

It  has  been  conjectured,  that  nouns  and  verbs  were,  in 
time  of  origin,  the  earliest  of  all  tlio  parts  of  speech  ;  and, 
in  truth,  the  hypothesis  docs  not  rest  solely  upon  conjec- 
ture. It  was  the  object  of  men  at  first  to  express  their 
ideas,  as  they  could ;  and  they  reckoned  it  of  but  little 
consequence,whether  they  did  it  with  great  precision  or  el- 
egance. Adjectives,  conjunctions,  adverbs,  prepositions, 
rriative  pronouns,  were  introduced  by  degrees,  as  they 
were  found  to  be  needed  ;  but  nouns  and  verbs  could  nev- 
ar  be  dispensed  with.  And  in  addition  to  this  considera- 
tioB)  that  these  classes  of  words  could  not  at  any  time  be 
dispensed  with,  there  is  much  reason  to  suppose  from  a 
variety  of  investigations,  that  adjectives  and  some  other 
•ubordinate  parts  of  speech  were  derived  either  from 
verbs  or  substantives,  and  of  course  they  must  have  been 
•nbiequent  in  the  period  of  their  formation. 

Agreeably  to  this  statement  it  is  found,  that  in  the  di- 
•lectt  of  some  savage  tribes,  those  qualifying  words,  which 
we  call  ADJECTiTEs  or  adnouns,  do  not  exist.  ^^The  Mo- 
hegaiM  (says  an  American  writer)  have  no  adjectives  in  all 
Iheir  language.*  Although  it  may  at  first  seem  not  only 
•mgular  and-curious,  but  impossible  that  a  language  should 
exist  without  adjectives,  yet  it  is  an  indubitable   fact.'' 

*Dr.  Jonathan  Edwards'  Remarks  on  the  Muhhekaneew  or  Mo- 
began  Indiana,  originally  publisheil  by  the  Connecticut  Academy  of 
Aria  and  Sciences. 
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This  fact,  strange  as  it  may  seem  at  first,  is  undoubtedly 
consistent  with  what  we  notice  in  many  of  the  most  im- 
proved languages.  Thus  in  the  English  we  say,  a  clay  col- 
our, a  lead  colour,  a  sea  fish,  a  toine  vessel,  a  gold  ring. 
But  clay,  lead,  sea,  wine,  gold  are  originally  nouns,  and 
are  still  used  as  such.  We  here  call  them  adjectives,  and 
not  nouns,  merely  because  they  are  employed  as  subordi- 
nate to  other  nouns,and  for  the  purpose  of  qualifying  them. 
In  other  cases,  adjectives  can  be  traced  back  to  verbs. 
Thus  the  adjective  proud  is  ascertained  to  be  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  PRUT,  which  is  the  past  participle  of  prttian.  The 
adjective  tall  may  also  be  traced  to  the  Anglo-Saxon, 
being  the  past  participle  of  the  verb  tilian,  to  lift  up.  The 
epithet  right  is  from  the  past  participle  of  the  Latin  verb 
RBGO,  to  governy  or  order. 

§•  118.   The  jnindphi  qf  the  preceding  section  confirmed  from 

the  deaj  and  dumb. 

The  statements  of  the  last  section,  introduced  to  show 
that  some  adjectives  were  originally  nouns,are  confirmed  by 
what  is  almost  invariably  noticed  in  the  Deaf  and  Dumb. 
Massieu,  the  celebrated  pupil  of  the  Abbe  Sicard,  Is  a 
proof.  He  had  acquired  a  clear  conception  of  the  quali- 
ties of  objects,  in  distinction  from  the  objects  themselves, 
to  which  they  belonged.  But  when  he  first  attempted  to 
express  those  qualities  in  words,  he  invariably  made  use 
of  other  nouns,  and  not  adjectives ;  selecting  of  course  the 
names  of  such  objects  as  were  remarkable  for  the  qualities 
in  question. 

For  instance,  if  he  wished  to  express  the  quality  or  at- 
tribute of  speed  in  one  of  his  companions,  instead  ot 
saying,  Albert  is  swift,  he  would  say,  Albert  is  a  bird.  If 
he  wished  to  express  the  quality  of  courage,  instead  ot 
saying,  Paul  is  bold,  he  would  say,  Paul  is  a  lion.  He 
would  express  his  perception  of  sweetness  of  disposition  in 
another,  not  by  saying,  William  is  amiable,  but  William  la 
a  lamb. — When  he  had  occasion  to  speak  of  colours, 
whether  in  relation  to  men  or  inanimate  objects,  he  did  not 
make  use  of  the  abstract  names  of  those  qualities,  but  his 
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dkeomw  might  be  said  to  bloom,  like  a  richly  planted  par- 
terre,  with  rotes,  violets,  lilies,  &c. 

This  trmit  pervaded  his  expressions  so  generally,  thai 
his  esodlent  teacher  acknowledges,  he  was  carried  hack  in 
imagiiiation  to  the  infancy  of  the  world  ;  in  particular  to 
those  primitive  times,  when  men  made  their  first  efforts 
IB  theynuning  of  language.  And  it  cannot  be  denied,  that 
this  mode  of  expression  possesses,  for  the  attentive  readers 
of  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures,  a  primeval  and  patriar- 
chal jappearance.  Such  was,  in  some  respects,  the  lan- 
guage of  Jacob,  when  he  said  to  his  twelve  sons,  Gather 
yourselves  together,  that  I  may  tell  you  that  which  shall 
beiki  you  in  the  last  days. — Judah  is  a  lion's  whelp  ;  who 
shall  rouse  him  up  ?  Dan  shall  be  a  serpent  by  the  way. 
Naphtali  is  a  hind  let  loose.  Joseph  is  a  fruitful  bough, 
whose  branches  run  over  the  wall."* 

§.  119.  Oftheformatiim  of  prtpositions. 

We  should  remember,  in  considering  the  subject  of  ar- 
tificial language,  that  it  was  originally  framed  by  compar- 
atively artless  men,  and  that  its  different  parts  appeared, 
not  in  obedience  to  a  sort  of  prophetic  invention  merely, 
but  as  they  were  called  for  by  an  urgent  necessity.  There 
is  good  reason  to  suppose,in  view  of  the  considerations  al- 
ready advanced,  that  the  earliest  denominations  or  classes 
of  speech  were  those,  which  were  subsequently  called  verbs 
and  common  nouns.  But  soon  there  were  framed  other 
parts  or  classes  of  speech,  that  were  not  permanently  in- 
cluded under  the  names  of  verbs  and  appellatives,  but 
in  time  assumed  a  distinct  denomination.  And  this 
was  the  case,  not  only  with  adjectives,  but  with  preposi- 
tions. 

Prepositions  are  the  names  of  real  objects,  actions,  at- 
tributes, and  relations,  not  less  than  the  parts  of  speech, 
from  which  they  are  in  a  great  measure,  derived.  The 
preposition  with, for  instancc,is  asserted  by  etymologists  to 
have  been  originally  the  imperative  mode  of  a  Saxon  verb, 
•See  Gours  D'lnstriirtkm  cViin  S«»iir<!-nnu'l  do  Naie»ance  jmr  Roch 
Ambruisi;  Sicard.  2(1  Kd,  p.  17. 
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which  meant  to  unite  of  join.  The  tun,  wUh  his  rm3r8  en- 
lightens and  warms  the  earth  ;  that  is,  the  sun,  join  his 
rays,enlighten8,  &c.  In  like  manner,  the  preposition  through 
is  said  to  have  been  originally  the  Teutonic  substantive 
THURUH,  meaning  a  door,  gate,  or  passage.  The  beams  of 
the  sun  pass  through  the  air ;  that  is,  the  beams  of  the  sun 
pass ;  the  air  is  their  door  or  passage-way.  The  preposi- 
tion from  is  the  Anglo-Saxon  frum,  which  means  begin- 
ing  or  origin.  In  the  proposition,  The  rays  came  from 
the  sun,  we  have  the  two  distinct  subordinate  propositi<m% 
viz,  the  rays  came,  and  the  sun  their  beginning  or  source. 
The  lamp  falls/roni  the  ceiling;  that  is,the  lamp  fisdls;  theceil- 
ing  is  its  beginning,  or  the  place  where  the  fisdling  begins.* 

§.  120.  Of  the  origin  and  original  import  of  conjunetUmi* 

The  general  doctrine,  that  nouns  were  first  formed,  af- 
terwards verbs,  and  that  these  were  the  sources  of  other 
classes  of  words,  is  strengthened  by  what  we  know  in 
respect  to  that  species  of  connectives,  called  conjunctions. 

The  conjunction,  if,  was  originally  a  verb  in  the  im- 
perative mode,  viz.  gif,  the  imperative  of  the  Saxon  word, 
GiFAif ,  which  is  the  same  with  the  modern  English  infini- 
tive, TO  GIVE.  If  vire  consider  the  original  import  of  the 
words  in  this  sentence,  viz.  If  ye  love  me,  ye  will  keep  my 
commandments,  it  will  stand  thus  ;  Give  or  grant  this>  viz. 
ye  love  me,  ye  will  keep  my  commandments. 

The  conjunctions,  unless,  lest,  and  else,  are  deriva- 
tives from  the  Saxon  verb,  lesan,  to  dismiss.  The  mean- 
ing, conveyed  in  this  sentence,  viz.  Unless  ye  believe,  ye 
shall  not  understand,  may  be  thus  analyzed; — ^Dismiss,  ye 
believe,  (the  circumstance  of  belief  being  out  of  the  way,) 
ye  shall  not  understand. 

The  conjunction,  THOUGH,  was  originally  a  verb  in  the 
imperative  from  the  Saxon,  thafian,  meaning  to  grant  or 
allow.  The  word  was  originally  thaf  or  thof,  and  is 
thus  often  pronounced  by  the  people  in  some  parts  of  Eng- 
land to  this  day.  This  sentence.  Though  he  slay  me,  I 
will   trust  in  him,  may  be  thus  explained,  in  conformity 

♦See  this  siibjoct  more  fully  considered  in  the  Efca  Ptksokhta  or 
Diversions  of  Parley  of  Home  Tooke. 
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Um  etymologicd  derivation  ; — Allow,  grant  this,  ho 
will  day  me,  I  will  trust  in  him. 

§.  ISI.  IStriher  rtnutrh  on  tli9  meaning  of  eonjunctiong 

and  other  partickt. 

Obeenrations,  similar  to  those,  which  have  Iieen  made 
in  retBmoe  to  conjunctions  and  prepositionn,  will  apply 
to  other  subordinate  parts  of  sjieech,  (which,  including 
coojaiictions  and  prepositions,  are  sometimes  known  un- 
der the  name  of  particles.)     Accordingly  it  will  be  found 
osi  examination,  that  many  adverbs  were  originally  ci- 
ther nouns,  verbs,  or  the  participles  of  verbs.     But  this 
inquiry,  interesting  and  imjiortant  as  it  unquestionably  is, 
cannot  be  further  prosecuted  here.     It  is  proper,  howcv- 
er^  to  guard  the  foregoing  views  by  saying,  that  when  a 
language  is  folly  formed  and  pcttlcd  upon,  wc  would  not 
advise  a  confident  and  indiscriminate  reference  to  the  etv- 
mology  of  particles,  in  order  to  determine  their  present  sig- 
nificancy  ;  although  in  many  cases,  as  in  those  mentioned 
in  the  preceding  section,8uch  a  reference  throws  light  upon 
them.     Whatever  particles  may  have  been  at  first,  wheth* 
er  nouns  or  verbs,  or  whatever  direct  and  positive  i«ignifi- 
cancy  they  may  have  once  had,  tlicy  are  at  last,  when  the 
language  is  fully  formed,  evidently  without  meaning,  ex- 
cept so  far  as  they  are  concctcd  with  other  words. 

The  pro])er  use  of  them  seems  to  be,  to  express  the 
states  of  our  mind,  as  wc  pass  from  one  clause  of  a  sen- 
tence to  another,  or  from  one  proposition  to  another  ;  also 
the  restriction,  distinction,  and  opposition  of  our  thoughts. 
Admitting,  then,  that,  in  some  instances,  we  can  derive 
conriderable  aid  from  etymology,  the  surest  method  of  as- 
certaining the  meaning  of  this  class  of  words,  is  by  ob- 
serving the  operations  of  our  own  minds,  as  we  connect 
together  our  ideas  in  clauses,  sentences,  and  consecutive 
propositions. 

§.  122.  Of  the  origin  oj  particular  or  proper  names. 

Although  general  names  or  appellatives,  as  appeared 
in  §.  112,  were  first  applied  to  particular  objects,  as  soon 
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as  they  became  general  and  were  employed  to  denote 
classes  of  objects,  they  were  no  longer  of  use  in  tlie  speci- 
fication of  individuals.  Their  utililty  in  that  respect  ne- 
cessarily ceased.  Hence  arose  the  class  of  substances  or 
nouns,  called  particular  or  proper  names,  designed  espe- 
cially to  indicate  individual  objects.  In  ascertaining  to 
what  objects  terms  of  this  kind  shall  be  assigned,  it  can 
only  be  said,  that  we  give  proper  names  to  such  things,  as 
we  have  frequent  and  urgent  occasion  to  mention  ;  no 

other  rule  can  readily  be  laid  down. ^We,  accordingly, 

give  particular  names  to  rivers,  lakes,  cataracts,  moun- 
tains, because  we  have  frequent  occasion  to  speak  of  them 
individually,  of  the  Mississippi,-  the  La  Plata,  the  Alps, 
and  the  Appenines.  There  is  still  greater  reason,  why 
we  should  give  names  of  this  sort  to  bur  fellow  beings, 
with  whom  we  constantly  associate,  and  on  whom  our 
happiness  is  in  ho  small  degree  dependent.  But  the  as- 
signation of  proper  names  is  far  from  being  limited  to 
men,  or  to  rivers,  or  to  mountains,  or  to  cataracts.     We 

continually  meet  with  them. The  merchant  gives  names 

to  his  vessels,  the  farmer  to  his  oxen,  the  hunter  to  his 
dogs,  and  the  jockey  to  his  horses,  on  the  same  principles 
and  for  the  same  reason,  that  one  river  is  called  Ganges 
and  another  Danube,  and  that  one  man  is  called  John,  and 
another  William. 

^.  123.  Prindpk  of  selection  and  signifcancy  of  proper  names. 

But  a  question  arises.  On  what  principle  are  the  names 
themselves  selected?  Proper  names  undoubtedly  were 
at  first  expressive  of  some  qualities  or  events,  pertaining 
to  the  individuals  or  objects,  to  which  they  were  applied. 
Thus  in  the  Hebrew,  certainly  one  of  the  most  ancient  of 
languages,  the  name  Benjamin  signifies  a  favourite  or  pros- 
perous son  ;  Joshua  intimates  help  or  deliverance  ;  Samu- 
el implies  a  disposition  to  hear  or  obey  God ;  Moses,  al- 
though perhaps  not  originally  a  Hebrew  word,  is  supposed 
to  denote  a  person  drawn  from  the  waters. 

In  the  Gaelic  language,  Cairbar,  the  strong  man  ;  Mor- 
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,  the  well  beloved ;  Cathmor,  great  in  battle ;  and  a 
multitude  of  other  significant  names  might  bo  referred  to, 
as  illustrating  and  confirming  this  view. 

In  the  Latin,  the  celebrated  name  of  Brutus  alludes  to  the 
Ikct,  that  Lucius  Junius  acted  the  assumed  |)art  of  a  bru- 
tish or  foolish  person,  in  order  to  conceal  his  patriotic  de- 
signs.    The  renowned  cognomen  of  Coriolanus  was  first 
given  in  reference  to  the  assault  uf  Corioli  by  a  Roman 
soldier.    The  name  of  Piiblicola  expressed  the  attachment 
of  the  first  individual,  who  bore  it,  to  the  rights  and  inter- 
ests of  the  i>eople.     Every  reader  of  Roman  history  knows, 
what  splendid  associations  of  a  historical  kind  are  connect- 
ed with  the  names  of  Capitolinus  and  Africanus.     And 
names  were  not  only  given  by  the  Romans  in  reference  to 
personal  achievements  and  hiijitorical  events;  but  as  expres- 
sive of  mental   qualities,  occujiations,  and    situations  in 
life.     Accordingly  one  man  is  colled  Egerius  for  his  pov- 
erty ;  another  is  called  Serranus  in  allusion  to  his  business 
as  a  cultivator  of  the  soil ;  another  is  called  Cato  out  of 
regard  to  his  wisdom. 

§.  124.  Of  the  origin  and  tignificancy  of  names  of  places. 

The  names  of  places  also  have  a  meaning  ;  it  is  sometimes 
a  direct  and  positive  significancy;  at  others  only  an  allusion 
to  historical  facts.  There  is  ample  reason  for  believing, 
that  this  is  true  almost  without  exception,  although  the 
original  import  is  now  in  many  cases,  lost. 

The  ancient  Hebrews  came  to  a  mountainous  ridge  ; 
they  saw,  that  it  was  plentifully  watered,  and  that  it  was 
clothed,  even  to  its  summit,  with  oaks  and  firs,  with  laurels 
and  olives ;  and  they  named  it  Mount  Car mel, which  means 
in  the  Hebrew  tongue  the  mount  of  the^arrfen  of  God.  An  ear- 
ly Christian  teacher ,according  to  the  traditions  of  the  coun- 
try,having  been  put  to  death  on  a  certain  hill,it  was  thence 
called  Montmartre  ;  the  name,  to  this  day,  of  a  celebrated 
eminence  in  the  neighborhood  of  Paris.  When  Columbus 
entered  a  capacious  and  safe  harbour,with  a  rich  and  beau- 
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tiful  surrounding  country 9  he  called  the  place  Puerto  Bello, 
by  a  name  descriptive  of  its  predominant  features.  And 
so  of  instances  without  number. 

On  this  subject  a  careful  examination  of  the  various 
dialects  of  the  North  American  Savages  would  undoubted- 
ly throw  light.  The  meaning  of  very  many  proper 
names  has  already  been  ascertained,  with  a  greater  or  less 
degree  of  probability,  by  careful  inquirers  into  those  lan- 
guages. A  company  of  Indians,,  seated  on  the  banks  of  a 
river,  and  seeing  it  opposed  and  violently  driven  in 
different  directions  by  the  projecting  rocks,  would  nat- 
urally enough  call  it  the  Kenaway,  which  means,  in  the 
Shawanese  tongue,  the  river  of  whirlpools.  Among  many 
other  similar  instances,  the  words  Mississippi  and  Niagara, 
which  have  no  meaning  for  an  Anglo-American,  are  accu- 
rately descriptive  in  the  Aboriginal  dialects ;  the  former 
signifying  the  great  river,  and  the  latter  the  thunder  of 
waters. 

§.  125.  Relation  of  oral  signs  to  thought. 

Although  articulate  sounds,  when  employed  as  the 
signs  of  ideas,  are  in  general  conventional  and  arbitrary, 
they  obviously  have  great  power  even  in  an  intellectual 
sense.  Every  man  knows,  who  has  reflected  at  all  on  his 
own  mental  operations,  that  he  does  not  always  have  such 
operations  perfectly  under  controul ;  and  that  he  is  fre- 
quently unable  to  call  up  that  knowledge, which  he  wishes 
to.  The  human  mind  is  constitutionally  active,  and  is  con- 
stantly acquiring  new  views ;  but  it  does  not  always  ef- 
fiMrtually  retain  the  knowledge  which  it  has  acquired ;  and 
hence,  in  the  consciousness  of  its  own  weakness  and  with 

the  object  of  its  own  security,  it  commits  its  treasures  to 
language. 

And  here  is  the  secret  of  the  power  and  utility  of  conven- 
tional signs.  Years  may  have  passed  away  ;  a  sort  of  im- 
penetrable shade  may  rest  on  a  portion  of  our  past  intel- 
lectual history  ;  a  multitude  of  intellectual  conceptions 
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J  be  lost,  in  mpect  to  all  present  purposes  ;  and  jret 
they  may  all  be  safe  and  available  in  the  embalmery  of 
language.  Words,  therefore,  whether  presented  to  the 
eye  or  ottered  in  the  bearing,  may  be  regarded  in  the  light 
ct  Toioes,  addressed  to  the  forms  of  thought.  In  the  lan- 
guage of  M.de  Bonaldy  the  word  calls  upon  the  thought ; 
and  tlie  thought,  like  the  stars  in  Job,  answers  here  lam. 
Tlus  is  the  prerogative  of  conventional  signs,  but  these 
great  results  cannot  be  secured  in  their  full  extent,  when 
ihey  are  addressed  to  the  hearing  alone.  They,  therefore, 
assiimr  another  form,  without  which  the  full  amount  of 
the  benefits,  they  are  calculated  to  impart,  cannot  be  real- 
iied. 
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CHAPTER  THIRD. 


WRITTEN  SIGNS. 


§.  126.  Of  the  causes  tohich  kd  to  the  formation  oftmUen  rigm. 

Xhe  formation  of  oral  language  preceded  that  of 
WRITTEN  language,  by  which  we  understand  those  artifi- 
cial signs,  which  are  addressed  to  the  eye  instead  of  the 
ear.  With  all  the  advantages  of  oral  language,  men  could 
not  long  be  insensible  to  the  great  convenience  of  a  mode 
of  communication,  which  did  not  require  personal  pres- 
ence. Previously  to  resorting  to  written  irigns,  the  trans- 
mission of  commands  from  one  place  to  another  required 
the  agency  of -persons  especially  commissioned  for  that 
purpose.  Laborious  and  expensive  as  was  this  method  of 
aending  communtc|itions,  it  was  not  always  a  successful 
one.  The  most  faithful  messenger  was  liable  to  misunder- 
stand the  subje<ft  ofhis  embassy,  or  to  fail  in  communici^- 
ting  it  with  precision  to  others. 

All  history  llkewil^y  during  the  period  antecedent  to 
the  invention  of  written  fanguage^  was  necessarily  endbod- 
ied  in  traditions.  The  &ther,  wlio*had  himself  participa- 
ted in  great  national  events,^ told' them  to  the  son  ;  and  the 
son  repeated  them  in  the  ear&  of  the  succeeding  generation. 
It  was  thus,  that  the  poems- of  Ossian  are  said  to  have  been 
handed  down.  It  was  thns  according  to  Tacitus,  (d%  mor- 
iBus  GfiKiiAKORrM,  §.  2,  3.,)  that  the  legends  and  heroic 
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long*  of  the  ancient  tribes  of  Germany  were  transmitted. 
And  it  was  from  traditions,  repeated  through  succeeding 
ages,  that  Garcillasso  composed  the  history  of  the  Incas  of 
Pern. 

Sometimes  the  rude  nations  of  antiquity  assisted  their 
traditionary  recollections,  by  planting  groves,  throwing  to- 
gether monumental  heaps  of  stones,  and  instituting  games ; 
but  even  these  precautions  did  not  avail.  Various  mis- 
takes were  found  to  ariie ;  statements  became  confused 
and  perplexed ;  till  the  unadorned  truths  of  real  histo- 
ry could  no  longer  be  separated  from  the  embellishments 
of  fiction. Being,  therefore,  put  upon  some  other  arti- 
ficial method  of  making  their  thoughts  known  to  each  oth- 
er at  the  present  time,  and  of  transmitting  their  knowledge 
to  future  ages,  men  at  last  invented  the  different  forms  of 
written  language. 

§.  137.  The  fast  artificial  rignsy  addressed  to  tlu  eye,  teen 

pictures. 

Although  they  did  not  find  oral  language  suited  to  all 
their  purposes,  it  seems  to  have  been  beyond  their  power, 
immediately  to  invent  alphabets.  The  object  of  their  ear- 
liest efforts  was  exhausted  in  making  visible  sketches  of 
actions  and  events  precisely  as  they  exist. 

The  expression  of  ideas  in  this  method  has  been  more 
or  less  practised  in  all  nations  during  the  early  periods  of 
their  history,  and  has  been  of  considerable  aid  to  them  in 
making  out  the  record  of  their  early  annals.  We  are  in- 
fimned  in  the  Pentateuch,  that  figures  were  embroidered 
fai  the  curtains  of  the  holy  of  holies  ;  and  learn  from  the 
ancient  poems  of  Homer,  that  Helen  wrought  in  embroid- 
ery the  pictures  of  the  battles,  in  which  the  attractions  of 
her  own  person  had  caused  the  Greeks  and  Trojans  to  be 
engaged.— ^— The  expression  of  ideas  by  painting  in  col- 
ours, or  by  .pictorial  writing  in  other  ways,  is  found  to 
exist  among  the  Savages  of  North  America.  Bows  and 
arrows,  hatchets,  animals  of  various  kinds  are  imprinted 
on  the  bodies  of  their  chiefs,  the  indications  of  their  calling 
and  of  their  heroic  qualities.     They  go  further,  and  are 
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able  to  point  out  actions,  situations,  and  events,  although 
imperfectly.  They  often  in  their  journeyings  leave  be- 
hind them  figures,  either  painted  or  rudely  carved,  which 
convey  much  important  information  to  those,  who  hap- 
pen afterwards  to  come  the  same  way. 

A  recent  and  somewhat  striking  illustration  of  this 
topic  cannot  well  be  omitted.  It  is  found  in  the  Journal 
of  an  expedition,  that  was  sent  out  in  1820,  to  explore  the 
north-western  region  of  the  United  States.  A  part  of  the 
company,  in  passing  across  from  the  river  St.  Louis  to 
Sandy  Lake,  had  missed  their  way,  together  with  their  In- 
dian attendants,  and  could  not  tell,  where  they  were.  In 
consequence  of  being  in  this  situation,  the  Indians,  not 
knowing  what  might  be  the  result,  determined  to  leave,  at 
a  certain  place,  a  memorial  of  th^r  journey  for  the  infor- 
mation of  such  of  their  tribe,  as  might  happen  to  come  in 
that  direction  afterwards.  In  the  party  there  was  a  mili- 
tary officer,  a  person  whom  the  Indians  understood  to  be 
an  attorney,  and  a  mineralogist ;  eight  were  armed ;  when 
they  halted,  they  formed  three  encampments.  The  Sava- 
ges went  to  work  and  traced  out  with  their  kniveB  upon  a 
piece  of  birch  bark  a  man  with  a  sword  for  the  officer, 
another  human  figure  with  a  book  in  his  hand  for  the  law- 
3rer,  and  a  third  with  a  hammer  for  the  mineralogist ; 
three  ascending  colunms  of  smoke  denoted  the  three  en- 
campments, and  eight  muskets,  the  number  of  armed  men, 
&c.» 

We  find  pictorial  delineations  to  have  been  practised^ 
in  particular*  among  the  original  inhabitants  of  Mexico- 
It  is  related  by  historians,  that  when  the  Spaniards  first 
landed  upon  that  coast,  the  natives  despatched  messengers 
to  the  king  Montezuma,  with  a  representation  painted  on 
doth,  of  the  landing  and  appearance  of  the  Europeans. 
The  events  and  appearances,  which  they  wished  to  des- 
cribe were  new  to  them,  and  these  picture^  representa- 
tions were  the  methods,  which  they  adopted,  in  preference 
to  any  other,  to  express  those  ideas,  which  they  deemed  it 
important  the  king  should  immediately  possess. 

*  Schoolcral\*s  Narrative  Journal,  Chap.  Tin. 
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Pidares,  like  the  language  of  mere  gesticulation,  are  a 
very  imperfect  mode  of  communicating  ideas^ai  they  musty 
from  their  very  nature,  be  limited,  in  a  great  degree, 
to  the  defcription  of  external  events.  They  fail  in  disclo- 
sing the  connections  of  those  events,  in  developing  dispo- 
nlioiif,  intricate  trains  of  thoughts,  and,  in  some  measure, 
the  pasnons.  Attempts  were,  therefore,  soon  made  to  in- 
trodooe  another  form  of  writing,  called  hieroglyphics. 

§.  128.   Of  hieroglyphical  writing. 

HicaooLVPHics,  (from  the  Greek  words,  iiieros,  sa« 
cred,  and  olupho,  to  carve,)  arc  figures,  sometimes  paint- 
ed or  embroidered,  and  at  others  carved  out,  used  to  ez- 
preM  ideas.  They  differ  from  pictorial  writing,  chiefly 
in  bring  an  abridgment  of  it,  and  also  in  this  particular, 
that  they  select,by  the  aid  of  analogies  more  or  less  remote, 
figures  for  the  purpose  of  expressing  the  less  obvious  men- 
tal emotions  and  abstract  truths. 

Hieroglyphics  were  employed  much  more  among  the 
Egyptians  than  elsewhere,  and  the  whole  art  probably 
arose  in  this  way.  The  method  of  communicating  thoughts 
by  means  of  paintings,  as  among  the  Mexicans,  and  which, 
undoubtedly,  existed  among  the  Egyptians,  previous  to 
the  invention  of  hieroglyphics,  was  found  inconvenient. 
The  work  was  difficult  in  the  execution,  and  bulky  when 
it  was  completed  ;  and  there  was,  accordingly,  very  soon 
an  attempt  at  the  abridgment  of  that  method.  Hence  the 
head  was  used  to  designate  a  man ;  two  or  more  hands 
with  weapons  opposed,  a  battle ;  a  scaling  ladder,  set 
against  a  wall,  a  siege  ;  a  man^s  two  feet  in  water,  a  fuller 

of  clothes  ;  a  leafless  tree,  the  winter. Thus  the  first 

step  towards  the  formation  of  a  hieroglyphical  system  was 
taken. 

But  when  those,  who  depended  upon  this  mode  of  ex- 
pressing their -thoughts,  came  to  certain  classes  of  the  pas« 
sions,  the  moral  qualities,  and  a  variety  of  abstract  truths, 
they  were  under  the  necessity  of  selecting  certain  sensible 
objects,  the  delineation  of  which  would  be  likely  to  sug- 
gest such  truths  and  qualities.     The  eye  was  accordingly 
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•elected,  to  signify  wisdom ;  ingratitude  was  expressed  by 
a  viper,  biting  the  hand  that  gave  it  food  ;  courage,  by  a 

lion  ;  imprudence,  by  a  fly  ;  cunning,  by  a  serpent. 

As  the  number  of  ideas  among  the  people  increased,  and 
became  more  and  more  abstract,  greater  ingenuity  was  re- 
quired in  the  invention  of  hieroglyphical  characters  to 
express  them.  Thus ;  a  winged  globe,  with  a  serpent  is- 
suing from  it,  came  to  denote  the  universe,  or  universal 
nature. 

In  the  opinion  of  Goguet,  by  no  means  an  incompetent 
judge  on  any  question  of  this  kind,  the  methods  of  picto- 
rial delineation  and  of  hieroglyphics  have  prevailed,  in  a 
greater  or  less  degree,  in  the  early  periods  of  almost  every 
nation  on  earth.  And  he  takes  occasion  to  make  the  re- 
mark, which  appears  to  be  sufficiently  sustained  by  the 
fact,  that  such  an  universal  concurrence  cannot  be  consid- 
ered as  the  effect  of  accident  or  imitation  :  we  must  dis- 
cern in  it  the  voice  of  nature  speaking,  in  an  uniform  tone, 
to  the  gross  capacities  of  the  first  generations  of  men.* 

§.  129.  OJtht  wrUUn  characUn  ofUu  CUmm. 

The  third  step  in  the  progress  of  the  hnman  mind 
towards  the  invention  of  an  alphabetical  character ,was  the 
framing  of  such  arbitrary  signs,  as  are  employed  by  the 
Chinese  at  the  present  day. 

It  is  a  peculiarity  of  the  written  language  of  the  Chi- 
nese, that  it  employs  artificial  and  arbitrary  delineations. 
Thus,  for  the  idea,  expressed  by  the  English  word,  fkis- 
DRER,  we  have  this  delineation,  which  is  less  complicated 
than  many  others,  viz.  a  figure,  approaching  in  its  form  to 
R  square,  with  another  figure  nearly  in  the  shape  of  an  equi* 
lateral  triangle,  placed  in  the  centre  of  it.  The  duuracter, 
which,  as  it  is  articulated,  is  eul,  and  answers  to  the  En«> 
glish  word  ear,  is  somewhat  in  the  shape  of  a  farallrlo- 
ORAM,  crossed  at  nearly  equal  distances  from  the  ends  by 
lines,  drawn  at  right  angles  to  the  sides. 

*  Goguet's  Origin  of  Laws,  ArtSj  and  Sciences,  Bk.  II.  Chap.  6. 
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§.  ISO.  7%e  Chinese  character  an  improremeni  on  the  Aie- 

roglyphical. 

Am  hieroglyphics  are  an  improvement  on  tlie  mode  of 
ezprening  ideas  by  painting,  the  characters,  employed  by 
Ike  Chinese,  may  with  good  reason  be  considered  the  next 
step  in  advance  of  hieroglyphics.  It  is  a  proof  of  this, 
that  many  of  the  characters,  particularly  those  called  ele^ 
mentary,  bore  originally  an  analogy  or  resemblance  to  the 
objects  for  which  they  stand.  They  were  of  course  an«i 
ciently  hieroglyphics,  although  now  arbitrary  characters. 
The  fiict)  on  which  this  conclusion  is  founded,  is  ascer- 
fadned  by  consulting  ancient  inscriptions  on  cups  of  ser- 
pentine stone,  on  vases  of  porcelain,  on  seals  of  agate,  and 
the  characters  used  in  editions  of  very  ancient  books.  The 
characters,  which  at  present  stand  for  the  sun,  moon,  a 
fidd,  and  the  mouth,  are  quite  arbitrary,  and  we  discover 
no  analogy  between  them  and  the  object ;  but  it  was  oth- 
erwise at  first. ^The  sun  was  originally  represented  by 

a  circle  with  a  dot  in  the  centre  ;  the  moon,  by  the  seg- 
ment of  a  circle  ;  a  field,  by  a  figure  resembling  a  square, 
set  off  into  smaller  divisions  by  two  lines  intersecting  each 
other  at  right  angles  in  the  centre  ;  a  mouth,  by  a  figure 
intended  to  represent  the  projection  of  the  lijra. 

The  progress  of  the  system  of  the  Chinese  from  a  hiero- 
glyphic^ to  a  purely  arbitrary  character  may  perhaps  be 
bditer  illtistrated  by  the  following  story,  than  by  any  ab-r 
stract  statement. 

A  tavern-keeper  in  Hungary,  unablc'to  write,  kept  ac- 
count of  the  sums  due  to  him  by  strokes  chalked  on  his 
door  ;  to  each  series  of  strokes  was  annexed  a  figure  to  de- 
note the  customer,  to  whom  they  applied.  The  soldier 
was  represented  by  the  figure  of  a  musket,  the  carpen- 
ter by  a  saw,  the  smith  by  a  hammer.  In  a  short 
time,  for  convenience  the  musket  was  reduced  to 
a  straight  line,  the  saw  to  a  zig-zag  line,  the  ham- 
mer to  a  cross ;  and  thus  began  to  be  formed  a  set  of  char- 
acters, gradually  receding  from  the  original  figure.     The 
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resemblance  might  at  last  be  entirely  lost  sight  or,  and  the 
figures  become  mere  arbitrary  marks. 

§•  131.  Artificial  deUneaiions  employed  as  eigm  of  sound* 

But  it  is  to  be  recollected,  that  the  artificial  delinea- 
tions, towards  the  formation  of  which  the  human  mind  has 
thus  gradually  advanced,  were  used  to  denote  ideas  mere- 
ly, and  not  sounds  or  words  as  they  are  enunciated.  The 
two  systems  of  oral  and  written  signs  are  supposed  as  yet 
to  have  been  entirely  independent  of  each  other.  It  could 
not  be  long,  however,  before  they  would  assume  new  re- 
lations, and  written  characters  would  gradually  be  em- 
ployed as  significant  of  sounds,  as  well  as  of  thought. 

The  idea,  which  we  express  by  the  word  pkisoner,  bad 
its  correspondent  delineation,  its  appropriate  arbitrary  fig- 
ure ;  it  also  had  its  appropriate  oral  sign  or  sound.  The 
oral  sign  would  by  association  call  up  both  the  thing  itself 
and  the  written  delineation.  And  on  the  other  hand,  the 
written  character  would  naturally  suggest  both  the  idea 
and  the  oral  sign.  It  was  in  this  way,  arbitrary  written 
characters  gradually  gave  up  their  original  office,  and 
came  to  stand  as  directly  representative  of  sounds,  and  in- 
directly of  ideas.  This  was  coming  back  to  the  original 
intention  of  nature,  which  seems  to  have  framed  the  pow- 
ars  of  the  human  voice  with  the  design  of  making  them 
the  predominant  instrument  of  intellectual  cooimtinica- 

iXon,  whatever  aid  might  be  derived  to  them  CnSi  other 
sources. 

§.  132.  FormaUon  ofsyUabie  d^fkabeis. 

But  it  was  desirable,  that  every  possible  benefit  should 
be  derived  from  this  new  application  of  arbitrary  written 
marks,  as  signs  of  words.  The  next  step,  therefore,  was 
to  fix  upon  such  sounds  as  are  elementary,  and  also  upon 
certain  characters  to  represent  them.  But  to  ascertain 
what  sounds  are  elements  and  their  exact  number,  was  ex- 
ceedingly difficult ;  and  it  is  highly  improbable,  that  it 
was  done  at  once.^— The  improvers  of  language,  howev^ 
er,  not  only  succeeded  in  detecting  monosyllables  in  their 
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Toeabalary  of  words,  and  in  distinguishing  them  from 
polyiyllables,  but  alto  in  resolving  oompound  words  into 
their  monosyllabic  parts.  The  first  alphabets,  therefore, 
as  u  generally  supposed,  were  syllabic  ;  that  is,  were  sin- 
gle syllables,  consisting  of  a  consonant  sound,  combined 
with  a  vowel  sound.  The  base  of  these  syllables  being 
sin^  consonants,  variously  modified  by  vowels,  the  dis- 
tinction was  at  some  subsequent  period  made  between  con- 
sonant and  vowel  sounds  ;  characters  and  names  were  ap- 
propriated to  each  ;  and  alphubcts  consequently  assumed 

a  new  form. Such,  after   ninny   laborious  investigR- 

tions,  seems  to  be  the  general  sentiment  as  to  the  progress 
of  homan  invention  through  the  successive  fornix  of  pic- 
tores,  hieroglyphics,  the  arbitrary  delineations  of  the  Chi- 
nese, and  syllabic  alphabets,  to  al])habets  of  letters.  Abun- 
dant proofs  are  extant,  that  these  various  methods  of  ar- 
tificial writing  have  been  employed  at  different  periods; 
and  such  is  their  mutual  relation,  it  is  not  difficult  to  con- 
ceive of  the  progress  of  the  human  mind  from  one  to  the 
other. 

§.  ISS.  The  preceding  vie  us  confirmed  by  recent  researches. 

The  general  views  of  the  preceding  sections  receive 
some  confirmation  from  the  recent  lal)orious  and  learned 
researches  into  the  antiquities  of  Egypt.     The  prosecution 
of  these  researches,  and  the  accumulation  of  light  on  the 
various  monuments  of  that  remarkable  country  render  it 
probable,  that  the  present  inquiry  will  not  always  be  re- 
garded as  a  conjectural  one,  but  that  it  may  at  last  be  sat- 
isfactorily settled.     It  appears  to  be  even  now  sufficiently 
ascertained,  that  there  existed  among  the  ancient  Egyp- 
tians an  alphabet,  representative  of  simple  sounds.     The 
viuble  characters,  standing  for  the  sounds,  are  either  the 
eiact  pictures  or  the  hieroglyphics  of  objects.   On  exami- 
nation, it  appears,  that  the  pictures  and  hieroglyphics  are 
taken  from  objects,  the  oral  signs  or  names  of  which  be- 
gin with  the  same  articulate  sounds,  which  they  are  them- 
selves destined  to  represent.     Thus,  the  image  of  an  ea- 
gle, which  in  the  Egyptian  oral  language  is  called  AcuoM, 

25- 
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became  the  sign  of  the  vowel  A.  Hence  it  is  probable, 
they  began  in  the  examination  of  this  subject  with  the 
names  of  objects.  It  was  by  the  analysis  of  these  names, 
that  ultimately  the  resolution  of  the  human  voice  into  its 
syllabic  and  primary  elements  was  made.  And  in  giving 
signs  to  elementary  sounds,  they  selected  those  pictures  or 
hieroglyphics  of  objects,  the  names  of  which  had  particu* 
larly  assisted  them  in  their  analysis. 

The  same  is  essentially  true  of  other  ancient  languages. 
The  names  and  forms  of  the  Hebrew  alphabet  were,  for 
the  most  part,  designations  of  sensible  objects.  The  first 
word  of  the  Alphabet  is  called  Aleph,  which  means  an 
ox.  It  may  be  conjectured,  therefore,  that  the  broad 
sound  of  A  was  first  separated  from  other  elementary 
sounds  in  the  analysis  of  that  word.  And  after  such  analy- 
sis and  separation,  the  name  and  figure  of  the  ox  were 
retained  as  its  permanent  written  and  oral  signs.  Perhaps 
it  should  be  added,  that  the  resemblance  between  the 
written  signs  and  their  original  archetypes  is  to  be  sought 
chiefly  in  the  ancient  Hebrew  character,  and  not  in  that 
at  present  in  use. 

§.134.   On  the  recent  fomiiUion  of  the  Cktrohtt  tyUalAc 

alphabet. 

Great  expectations  have  justly  been  directed  towards 
the  learned  labours  of  ChampoUion  and  his  associates;  but 
it  was  probably  not  anticipated,  that  an  uneducated  North 
American  Savage  would  throw  light  on  these  obscure  in- 
quiries. The  Cherokees,  like  the  other  Aboriginal  inhab- 
itants of  America,  had  their  pictorial  delineations,  and 
probably  some  hieroglyphic  characters,  but  nothing  more; 
the  sounds  of  their  language  had  never  been  expre«ed  by 
an  alphabet  either  of  single  letters  or  of  syllaUes.  This 
was  the  work  of  the  Cherokee,  See-qua-yaln  (known  more 
generally  by  the  English  name  of  George  Guess,)  who  de- 
serves to  be  remembered  with  honour. 

About  the  time  of  the  defeat  of  the  American  general 
St.  Clair,  when  Guess  was  a  young  man,  a  letter  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  Indians,  which  greatly  excited  their  curi- 
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osily.  In  tome  of  their  deliberations  in  respect  to  it,  the 
qnetlion  aroee  among  them,  whether  the  mysterious  pow- 
er of  the  iaikhg  kitfwMM  the  gift  of  the  Great  Spirit  to  the 
white  nun,  or  a  discovery  of  the  white  man  himself? 
Most  of  his  companions  were  of  the  former  opinion,  while 
GneM  as  strenuously  maintained  the  latter.  It  was  this 
incident,  which  first  directed  the  thoughts  of  Guess  to  the 
aabject  of  written  signs.  The  following  statements  were 
taken  from  his  own  lips  in  the  winter  of  1828,  when  he 
was  on  a  visit  to  the  city  of  Washington  with  ttomc  other 
persons  of  his  tribe  ;  and  its  accuracy  can  be  relied  on."" 

§•  1S5.  Facti  rtlaiive  to  the  iwentian  of  the  Cherokee  al- 
phabet. 

The  letter,  and  the  discussions  connected  with  it,  ^'  fre- 
quently became  a  subject  of  contemplation  with  him  after* 
wards,  as  well  as  many  other  things  which  he  knew,  or 
had  heard,  that  the  white  man  could  do  ;  but  he  never 
sat  down  seriously  to  reflect  on  the  subject,  until  a  swel- 
ling in  his  knee  confined  him  to  his  cabin,  and  which,  at 
length,  made  him  a  cripple  for  life,  by  shortening  the  dis- 
eased leg.  Deprived  of  the  excitements  of  war  and  the 
pleasures  of  the  chase,  in  the  long  nights  of  his  confine- 
ment, his  mind  was  again  directed  to  the  mystery  of  speak- 
mg  by  letten,  the  very  name  of  which,  of  course,  was  not 
to  be  found  in  his  language.  From  the  cries  of  wild  beasts, 
from  the  talents  of  the  mocking  bird,  from  the  voices  of 
his  children  and  his  companions,  he  knew  that  feelings  and 
passions  were  conveyed  by  direct  sounds  from  one  intelli- 
gent being  to  another.  The  thought  struck  him  to  try 
to  ascertain  all  the  sounds  in  the  Cherokee  language.  His 
own  ear  was  not  remarkably  discriminating,  and  he  called 
to  his  aid  the  more  acute  ears  of  his  wife  and  children. 
He  found  great  assistance  from  them. 

When  he  thought  that  he  had  distinguished  all  the  dif- 
ferent sounds  in  the  language,  he  attempted  to  use  picto- 
rial signs,  images  of  birds  and  beasts,  to  convey  these 
sounds  to  others,  or  to  mark  thcui  in  his  own  mind.     He 

•  See  Knapp'.s  Lccturt-s  on  American  Literature. 
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soon  dropped  this  method,  as  difficult  or  impossible,  and 
tried  arbitrary  signs,  without  any  regard  to  appearances, 
except  such  as  might  assist  him  in  recollecting  them,  and 
distinguishing  them  from  each  other.  At  first  these  signs 
were  very  numerous ;  and  when  he  got  so  far  as  to  think 
his  invention  was  nearly  accomplished,  he  had  about  two 
hundred  characters  in  his  alphabet.  By  the  aid  of  his 
daughter,  who  seemed  to  enter  into  the  genius  of  his  la- 
bors, he  reduced  them  at  last  to  eighty  six,  the  number 
he  now  uses.  He  then  set  to  work  to  make  these  charac- 
ters more  comely  to  the  eye,  and  succeeded.  As  yet  he 
had  not  the  knowledge  of  the  pen  as  an  instrument ;  but 
made  his  characters  on  a  piece  of  bark,  with  a  knife  or 
nail.  At  this  time  he  sent  to  the  Indian  agent,  or  some 
trader  in  the  nation,  for  paper  and  pen.  His  ink  was  ea- 
sily made  from  some  of  the  bark  of  the  forest  trees,  whose 
colouring  properties  he  had  previously  known  ;  and  after 
seeing  the  construction  of  the  pen,  he  soon  learned  to 
make  one,  but  at  first  he  made  it  without  a  slit ;  this  in- 
convenience was,  however,  quickly  removed  by  his  saga- 
city. His  next  difficulty  was  to  make  his  invention  known 
to  his  countrymen  ;  for  by  this  time  he  had  become  so 
abstracted  from  his  tribe  and  their  usual  pursuits,  that  he 
was  viewed  with  an  eye  of  suspicion.  His  former  com- 
panions passed  his  wigwam  without  entering  it,  and  men- 
tioned his  name  as  one  who  was  practising  improper  spells, 
for  notoriety  or  mischievous  purposes  ;  and  be  seems  to 
think  that  he  should  have  been  hardly  dealt  with,  if  hb 
docile  and  unambitious  disposition  had  not  been  so  gener- 
ally acknowledged  by  his  tribe.  At  length  he  summoned 
some  of  the  most  distinguished  of  his  nation,  in  order  to 
make  his  communication  to  them  ;  and  after  giving  the 
best  explanation  of  his  discovery  that  he  could,  stripping 
it  of  all  supernatural  influence,  he  proceeded  to  demon- 
strate to  them  in  good  earnest,  that  he  had  made  a  discov- 
ery. His  daughter,  who  was  his  only  pupil,  was  ordered 
to  go  out  of  hearing,  while  he  requested  his  friends  to 
name  a  word  or  sentiment  which  he  put  down,  and  then 
she  was  called  in  and  read  it  to  them  ;  then  the  father  re- 
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tirod  and  the  daughter  wrote;  the  Indians  were  wonder- 
glmck,  but  not  entirely  latitfied.  Sce-quah-yah  then  pro- 
posed that  the  tribe  should  select  several  youths  from 
among  their  best  young  men,  that  he  might  communicate 
the  mystery  to  them.  This  was  at  length  agreed  to,  ol- 
thoogh  there  was  some  lurking  suspicion  of  necromancy 
in  tlM  whole  business.  John  Maw,  (his  Indian  name  1 
have  forgotten,}  a  full-blood,with  several  others,  were  se* 
leded  for  this  purpose. — The  tribe  watched  the^  youths 
for  seTeral  months  with  anxiety,  and  when  they  offered 
liwiiiselYes  for  ezamination,the  feelings  of  all  were  wrought 
np  to  the  highest  pitch.  The  youths  were  separated  from 
their  master  and  from  each  other,  and  watched  with  great 
care.  The  uninitiated  directed  what  master  and  pupil 
should  write  to  each  other,  and  the  tests  were  viewed  in 
such  a  manner  as  not  only  to  destroy  their  infidelity,  but 
most  firmly  to  fix  their  faith.  The  Indians,  on  this,  or- 
dered a  great  feast,and  made  Sce-quah-yah  conspicuous  at 
it.  How  nearly  alike  is  man  in  every  age  !  Pythagoras 
did  the  same  on  the  discovery  of  an  important  principle 
in  geometry.  Sec-qiiah-yuh  became  at  once  school-mas- 
tOTi  professor,  philosopher,  and  a  chief.  His  countrymen 
were  proud  of  his  talents,  and  hold  him  in  reverence  as 
onelaTored  by  the  Great  Spirit.'' 

§.  136.  On  canvenlional  vritten  sign3  asexprcmve  ofnum" 

btrs  and  quantitiet. 

The  invention  of  written  signs,  as  well  as  oral,  gave 
increased  power  to  the  action  of  the  mind  ;  and  the  assist- 
ances thus  rendered  were  so  obvious  and  decisive,  that  the 
principle  of  expressing  thoughts  by  conventional  written 
signs  was  extended  to  other  cases.  Ilcnce  the  origin  of 
nomerical  and  algebraic  expressions.  In  the  science  of  Al- 
gebra, the  subjects  of  mathematical  analysis,  such  as  exten- 
sion, quantities,  forces,  and  their  relations,  instead  of  being 
expressed  by  words  and  sentences  in  the  ordinary  way, 
are  represented  by  the  letters  of  the  alphabet.  At  first 
the  Inrge  or  capital,and  afterwards  the  small  letters,being  in 
some  respects  more  convenient,  were  used  for  this  pur- 
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poM.  And  the  syttem  has  been  bj  degrees  fully  extended, 
not  only  to  the  quantities  and  forces  thus  represented,  but 
to  the  operations  performed  in  respect  to  them.  It  was 
regarded  by  scientific  persons,  as  an  improTement  worthy 
of  some  notice,  when  the  processes  of  adding  and  sub- 
tracting in  algebra  came  to  be  expressed  by  the  Latin 
terms  plus  and  minitf ;  it  was  considered  a  further  improve- 
ment, when  these  terms  were  in  writing  abridged  into  the 
initial  letters  p  and  m,  and  when  they  were  subsequent- 
ly altered  into  the  signs  -|-  and  — ,  &c. 

The  late  Mr.  Playfair,  in  his  Hislorical  Sketch  of  the 
Discoveries  and  Improvements  in  Science  from  the  Revi- 
val of  Letters  to  the  present  Century,  has  the  following  in- 
structive remarks  on  the  subject  before  us. — Speaking  of 
some  improvements  by  Des  Cartes,  he  adds,  ^^the  leading 
principles  of  algebra  were  now  unfolded,  and  the  notation 
was  brought,  from  a  mere  contrivance  for  abridging  the 
common  language,  to  a  system  of  symbolical  writing,  ad- 
mirably fitted  to  assist  the  mind  in  the  exercise  of  thought. 

The  happy  idea,  indeed,  of  expressing  quantity  and 
the  operations  on  quantity,  by  conventional  symbols,  in- 
stead of  representing  the  first  by  real  magnitodes,  and 
enunciating  the  second  in  words,  could  not  but  make  a 
great  change  in  the  nature  of  mathematical  investigation. 
The  language  of  mathematics,  whatever  may  be  its  form, 
must  always  consist  of  two  parts ;  the  one  denoting  quan- 
tities simply,  and  the  other  denoting  the  manner  in  which 
the  quantities  are  combined,  or  the  operations  understood 
to  be  performed  on  them.  Geometry  expresses  the  first 
of  these  by  real  magnitudes  or  what  may  be  called  natural 
signs  ;  a  line  by  a  line,  an  angle  by  an  angle,  an  area  by  an 
area,  &c. ;  and  it  describes  the  latter  by  words.  Algebra, 
on  the  other  hand,  denotes  both  quantity,  and  the  opera- 
tions on  quantity,  by  the  same  system  of  conventional  sym- 
bols. Thus,  in  the  expression  x*  —  (u^-\-b^=sio^  the  letters 
a,&,x,  denote  quantities,  but  the  terms  x'.ox*,  &c.  denote  cer- 
tain operations  performed  on  those  quantities,  as  well  as  the 
quantities  themselves;  r'is  the  quantity  x  raised  to  the  cube; 
and  ax^  the  same  quantity  x  raised  to  the  square,  and  then 
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nmhiplied  info  a,  Ice;  Ihecombimiiion,  by  addition  or  tub- 
traction  ybdng  mifo  expressed  by  the  signs  ^  and  •»  . 

Now,  it  is  when  applied  to  this  latter  purpose  that  the 
algebruc  language  possesses  such  exclusive  excellence.  The 
mere  magnitudes  themselves  miglit  be  represented  by  fig- 
ures^ in  geometry, as  well  as  in  any  way  whatever;  but  the 
operations  they  are  to  be  subjected  to,if  described  in  words, 
wamt  be  set  before  the  mind  slowly,  and  in  succession,  so 
that  the  impression  is  weakened,  and  the  clear  apprehcn- 
sion  rendered  difficult.  In  the  algebraic  expression,  on 
the  <»ther  hand,  so  much  meaning  is  concentrated  into  a 
—rrow  space,  and  the  impression  made  by  all  the  parts  is 
so  cimaltaneous,  that  nothing  can  be  more  favourable  to 
the  exertion  of  the  reasoning  powers,  to  the  continuance  of 
their  action,  and  their  security  against  error." 
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§.  137.  Imperfectiaru  of  artificial  language  or  toords. 

We  now  find  men  furnished,  in  addition  to  the  lan- 
guage of  natural  signs,  with  the  artificial  forms  of  oral,  and 
alphabetical  or  written  language,  and  possessed  of  the  great 
advantages,which  may  be  supposed  to  flow  from  these  pow- 
erful instruments  of  mental  action  and  communication.  Ar- 
tificial or  conventional  language  may  be  said  without  ex- 
aggeration not  only  to  express  ideas,  but  to  multiply  them. 
At  least,  the  facility  of  expressing  and  communicating 
thought  by  means  of  it  sets  men  upon  renewed  thinking, 
and  the  result  is  wider  views,  more  correct  principles, 
moral,  civil,  and  scientific  improvement.  And  notwith- 
standing, it  cannot  be  denied,  that  language,  (we  have 
reference  in  this  chapter  particularly  to.  artificial  language 
or  WORDS,  which  is  a  term  standing  both  for  oral  and  writ- 
ten signs,)  is  not  without  its  imperfections.  It  may  be 
said  in  general,  to  be  imperfect,  or  to  fail  of  its  object, 
whenever  the  same  ideas  are  not  excited  in  the  mind  of 
the  hearer  or  reader,  as  in  that  of  the  speaker  or  writer. 
Nor  can  we  reasonably  expect,  when  we  look  at  the  cause 
or  foundation  of  this  imperfection,  that  it  will  ever  be 
otherwise  ;  since  that  cause  will  be  found  to  exist  ulti- 
mately in  the  condition  of  the  mind  and  in  our  ideas,  rath- 
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er  than  in  the  words,  which  ttand  for  them.     This  rd^uires 
a  brief  illustration. 

It  often  happens,  that  men  view  the  same  object  and 
actions  in  different  lights  ;  whether  it  be  owing  to  some 
lUflference  in  early  education,  or  to  local  prejudices,  or  to 
some  other  cause,  the  fact  itself  is  well  known,  and  may 
well  be  considered,  as  frequently  unavoidable.  Hence 
diferent  persons  very  often  attach  the  same  name  to  cer- 
tain objects  and  actions,  when  their  views  of  those  actions 
and  objects  are  not  the  same.  One  has  a  greater  number, 
than  another,  of  simple  ideas  entering  into  his  complex 
notions,  and  perhaps,  in  the  formation  of  the  compound, 
they  respectively  give  to  those  simple  ideas  a  different  re- 
lation to  each  other.  The  consequence,  therefore,  is,  that, 
in  such  cases,  as  have  now  been  mentioned,  the  names  or 
words,  which  are  used,  necessarily  fail  of  exciting  in  the 
hearer  the  same  ideas,  tliat  exist  in  the  mind  of  the  speaker* 

Bfany  of  the  disputes,  which  have  existed  in  the  world, 
(and  the  history  of  philosophical  opinions  shows,  how 
numerous  they  have  been,)  have  been  caused  by  a  misun- 
derstanding of  this  sort ;  different  persons  using  the  same 
terms,  when  their  ideas  arc  not  the  same.  In  support  of 
this  remark,  it  will  be  enough  merely  to  refer  to  the  often 
repeated  discussions  upon  virtue,  conscience,  faith,  free 
will,  obligation,  nature,  religion,  infinity,  miracles,  &c. 

^But  language,  in  so  far  as  it  is  imperfect,  foils  of  the 

great  object,  for  which  it  was  invented  and  agreed  upon, 
and  it,  therefore,  becomes  important  to  diminish  the 
amount  of  this  failure  and  to  guard  against  it,  as  far  as 

possible. To  this  end,  the  following  rules  on  the  right 

use  of  words  may  be  laid  down. 

§.  188.    fVards  are  nol  to  be  used  without  meaning. 

Rule  first. — In  the  employment  of  language,  the  first 
role  to  be  laid  down,  is  this,  that  we  should  never  use  a 
word  without  some  meaning.  It  may  be  thought  extra- 
ordinary, that  any  should  use  words  in  this  way,  but  a 
little  examination  cannot  fail  to  convince  one  of  the  fact. 
Let  any  one  inquire  of  those  jKjrsons,  who  are  in  the  habit 

26' 
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of  employing  such  woril^,  as  int^tiiict,  sympathy,  infinity, 
antipathy,  and  a  variety  of  others,  wiiich  might  be  men- 
tioned,  aiid  it  will  8|ieedily  appear,  that  while  some  are 
greatly  at  a  loss  to  assign  any  sort  of  meaning  to  them, 
others  are  utterly  unable  to  do  it.  They  are  applied,  as 
one  may  say,  by  rote ;  they  have  been  learnt  from  hearing 
others  use  them,  and  are  re|)eated,  because  they  have  been 
learnt,  without  their  significancy  having  ever  been  in- 
quired into. 

There  are  not  only  words  used  in  this  way,  but  whole 
phrases,  of  which  the  Peripatetic  philosophy  readily  af- 
fords many  instances.  What  can  be  said  of  ^^ vegetative 
souls,''  ^intentional  species,"  ^^substantial  forms,"  ^^abiior- 
renoe  of  a  vacuum,"  and  the  like,  but  that  they  are  com- 
binations of  terms  without  meaning ;  and  while  they  have 
the  appearanoe  of  science,  are  no  better,  than  an  intended 
imposition  on  the  understanding  ? 

This  error  is  much  more  frequent,  than  has  generally 
been  supposed  ; — many  words  go  down  from  one  to  an- 
other by  a  sort  of  hereditary  descent,  and  are  passively  re- 
ceived and  adopted,  like  a  thousand  opinions  and  prejudi- 
ces,-which  exist  again,  merely  because  they  have  existed 
before.  We  are  exceedingly  apt  to  adopt  words  from  our 
parents  and  instructers,  and  to  repeat  the  {leculiar  phrase- 
ology of  our  favourite  sect  or  party,  and  either  out  of  our 
great  reverence  for  them,*or  from  the  circumstance  of  our 
boing  too  indolent  to  make  careful  inquiries,  we  rest  satis- 
fied in  a  shameful  ignorance  of  every  thing  but  a  mere 
sound.  Hence,  if  it  be  considered  desirable,  that  lan- 
guage should  retain  its  value,  which  chiefly  conusts  in  re- 
cording and  conmiunicating  thought,  the  rule  laid  down 
should  bo  strictly  observed, — ^not  to  employ  words  with- 
out meaning* 

§.  139.  IFords  should  sUindfor  distinct  and  deUrminaU  ideas. 

Second  rule  ; — It  is  not  enough,  that  we  use  words 
with  meaning  or  have  ideas  for  them,  but  a  second  rule  is, 
that  the  meaning  or  the  ideas  be  distinct  and  determinate. 

Wo  apply  the  epithet,  distinct,  to  simple  ideas,  mean- 
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ing  by  the  eiprenion,  thttt  they  shoiiKl  carcrully  Im*  kept 
aeptrate  from,  and  not  confounded  with  other  simple  ideas. 
The  eiMthet,  DETERMINATE,  may  more  properly  l>c  applied 
to  the  clan  of  our  ideas  called  complex.  As  complex 
ideas  are  made  up  of  simple  ones,  when  we  say,  that  they 
should  be  determinate,  the  meaning  is,  that  a  precise  col- 
lection of  simple  ideas  should  be  fixed  upon  in  the  mind  ; 
that  it  should  not  remain  a  matter  of  uncertainty  what  sim- 
ple ideas  are  included,  and  what  are  not.  We  at  once  see 
the  value  of  this  rule.  If  our  simple  ideas  are  confounded, 
oiie  with  another,  or  if  wc  know  not  accurately  the  ele- 
ments of  our  complex  states  of  mind,  these  circumstances 
necessarily  diminish  very  much  from  the  valueof  the  words, 
standing  for  tlicm.  With  this  explanation,  the  rule  cannot 
fail  to  be  understood,  viz. — That  our  words  should  have  a 
distinct  and  determinate  meaning ;  or  what  is  the  same 
thing,  that  the  ideas  should  be  distinct  and  determinate, 
which  the  words  express. 

The  application  of  thit;  rule  seems  to  lieparticulnrly  im- 
portant in  regard  to  terms,  standing  for  complex  ideas  of 
internal  origin,  what  Mr.  Locke  calls  mixed  modf.s  ;  espe- 
pecially  such  names  of  mixed  modes,  as  arc  of  a  moral 
kind.  And  one  reason  of  this  is,  that  these  terms  have  no 
settled  objects  in  nature,  no  archetypes,  to  which  they  can 
be  referred,  which  arc  external  to,  andindci)cndent  of  the 
mind  itself.  They  have  been  rightly  regarded,  as  a  spe- 
cies of  mental  creations.  The  materials  or  simple  ideas, 
which  compose  them,  arc  in  a  certain  sense  independent  of 
the  mind,  but  the  arrangement  of  them  is  not ;  and  they, 
therefore,  have  an  existence  by  the  mere  choice  and  act 
of  the  mind,  and  are  properly  intellectual  formations. 
The  word  JUSTICE  comes  within  the  class  of  ideas  which  we 
have  now  referred  to,  and,  being  a  moral  term,  is  of  frequent 
occurrence  ]  but,  although  every  person  may  bo  supposed 
to  attach  some  meaning  to  it,  that  meaning  is  not  always 
determinate,  and,  in  consequence,  the  term  often  causes 
perplexity.  We  will  imagine  the  proper  definition  of  it  to 
be  this, — The  assigning  to  any  one  reward  or  punishment 
agreeably  to  law.     It  will  readily  occur,  that  the  complex 
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term  will  be  involved  in  obscarity  and  uncertainty  without 
a  clear  understanding  of  the  subordinate  idea,  expressed 
by  the  word,  law  ;  that  the  compound  or  the  whole  will 
not  be  fully  known,  without  a  knowledge  of  the  number 
and  of  the  character  of  the  parts  ; — and  the  same  of  other 
complex  ideas  of  an  internal  origin. 

In  respect  to  the  names  of  outward  and  material  objects, 
it  should  beobserved,that  the  idea8,which  the  names  repre- 
sent, should  be  not  only  distinct  and  determinate,  but  such, 
as  will  accurately  correspond  to  the  things  themselves.  ^ 

It  will,  undoubtedly,  be  considered  troublesome,  to  be 
under  the  necessity  of  complying  with  the  directions  here 
laid  down,  and  to  take  so  much  care  in  settling  in  our 
minds  the  precise  import  of  our  complex  notions.  But  it 
is  a  labour,  which  cannot  well  be  dispensed  with.  Until 
it  be  undergone,  men  will  often  be  perplexed  as  to  their 
own  meaning,  and  disputes,  which  might  by  a  different 
course  be  speedily  terminated,  will  be  prolonged  and  mul- 
tiplied without  end. 

§.  140.  The  same  ward  not  to  be  u$ed  al  the  same  time  in 

different  senses. 

Third  rule  ; — We  are  not  to  use  the  same  word  in  the 
same  discourse  with  different  meanings  ;  with  this  excep- 
tion, that,  if  we  should  find  it  in  some  degree  necessary 
dightly  to  vary, the  signification,  which  may  sometimes  be 
the  case,  notice  should  be  given  of  it.  But  it  is  at  once 
i^marked,  in  connection  with  this  rule,  that  words  in  all 
lafiguages  have  a  variety  of  significations,  and  that  it  can- 
not well  be  otherwise,  unless  we  are  willing  to  multiply 
them  to  an  inordinate  and  burdensome  degree.  This  is 
true ; — but  it  may  justly  be  replied,  that  no  well  constitu- 
ted language  admits  varieties  of  meaning,  which  the  train 
of  the  discourse,  the  natural  connection  of  thought  fsdls  to 
suggest.  When,  therefore,  a  person  uses  an  important 
word  in  an  argument  with  another,  or  in  any  separate  dis- 
course,whether  the  signification  be  the  common  one  or  not, 
it  is  rightly  expected,  that  he  will  employ  it  in  the  same 
sense  afterwards,  in  which  he  was  understood  to  use  it 
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wImd  he  bq^an.  If  he  do  not,  there  will  be  unevoicleble 
BumndenUnding ;  the  most  laborious  discouraet  will  (ail 
^^▼>nK  inttructioDy  and  controversies  under  such  circum- 
stanoea  cannot  be  terminated.  This  making  the  same 
word  stand  for  different  ideas,  is  spoken  of  by  Mr.  Locke, 
as  a  species  of  cheating  ;  it  being  much  the  same,  as  if  a 
peraon  in  settling  his  accounts,  should  employ  the  num- 
ber TBUB,  sometimes  for  three  ;  at  others,  for  four,  five, 
or  nine,  which  could  not  be  attributed  to  any  thing  else, 
than  great  ignorance,  or  great  want  of  honesty. 

§.  141.   Oftkt  fnitanii^  ofteords  as  used  by  different  per$oni. 

We  are  led  to  remark,  in  the  further  consideration  of 
the  right  use  of  words,  that  different  individuals  often  at- 
tach different  meanings  to  the  same  term  in  cases,  where 

they  imagine  they  employ  it  alike. As  an  illustration, 

we  will  suppose  a  piece  of  gold  to  be  presented  to  a  cliild^ 
and,  undoubtedly,  the  prominent  idea,  which  he  has  of  it 
is,  that  it  is  something  of  a  bright,  beautiful  yellow.  An- 
other person,  more  advanced  in  years,  adds  the  idea  of 
weight  to  his  complex  notion  of  it  ;  another,  who  is  bet- 
ter acquainted  with  its  true  nature,  adds  malleability,  fu- 
sibility, and  any  other  qualities,  which  he  may  have  been 

enabled  to  discover. It  may  be  true,  that  differences  of 

this  kind  in  the  meaning  of  words  are  to  some  extent  un- 
avoidable, but  the  mere  fact,  that  they  exist  in  any  case, 
and  may  possibly  exist  in  very  many,  renders  it  of  impor- 
tance, that  some  principle  be  proposed,  which  shall  tend 
to  limit  the  number  of  them.  Without  doubt,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  give  a  rule,  applicable  to  all  differences  of  this  na- 
ture ;  but  an  observation  of  the  following  cannot  fail  to 
check  in  some  measure  the  evils,  which  we  have  in  view. 

§.  142.   Words  are  to  be  employed  agreeably  to  good  and 

reputable  %is$. 

The  fourth  rule  is,  that  we  are  to  employ  names 
with  such  ideas  as  good  and  reputable  use  has  affixed  to 
them.  One  great  object  of  language,  that  of  communica- 
ting our  ideas  to  others,  would  fail  without  an  observa- 
tion of  this  rule.     Since  whatever  principles  may  be  laid 
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down  in  regard  to  good  and  reputable  use,  it  involves  and 
implies  at  least  that  use,  which  generally  prevails.  And 
he,  who  employs  words  different  from  the  prevalent  use 
of  them,  cannot  well  expect  to  be  understood. In  or- 
der to  determine,  with  the  greater  precision,  what  good 
and  reputable  use  is,  the  three  following  rules  may  be 
given. 

§.  145.   What  constUutts  good  and  reputable  use, 

(1 )  It  is  one  circumstance  in  favour  of  the  good  and 
reputable  usage  of  a  word,  which  constitutes  what  is  oth- 
erwise termed  common  use,*  that  it  is  found  in  the  wri- 
tings of  a  considerable  number,  if  not  the  majority  of 
good  authors.  It  is  not,  in  ordinary  cases,  sufficient  to 
authorize  a  wordj  that  it  is  found  in  one  merely,  or  even 
in  a  few  such  writers,  and  those,  who  are  supported  by 
such  limited  authority,  cannot  count  on  being  generally 
understood. 

(2)  A  second  mark  is,  that  the  words, which  lay  claim 
to  good  and  reputable  use,  are  not  provincial ;  that  is,  are 

not  limited  to  a  particular  district  of  country. It  may 

be  added  here,  that  those  words,  which  are  recently  in- 
troduced from  a  foreign  tongue,  either  by  merchants  in 
the  intercourse  of  business,  or  by  travellers  for  other  rea- 
sons or  in  other  ways,  but  which  arc  not  naturalized,  and 
are  not  known  to  be  necessary,  have  not  this  character. 
€rood  and  reputable  words  are  such,  as  are  in  use  among 
the  great  mass  of  the  people  in  all  parts  of  the  territories 
of  a  country,  however  extensive,  where  any  language  is 
professed  to  be  spoken.  This  is  what  is  termed  national 
use,  in  distinction  from  that  jargon,  which  often  springs 
up  in  neighbourhoods,  or  which,  in  the  ways  to  which 
we  have  already  alluded,  is  at  times  introduced  from  a 
foreign  source. 

(S)  There  is  implied,  thirdly,  in  the  common  and  re- 
putable use  of  a  language,  that  use,  which  prevails  at  the 
present  time.  If  we  would  employ  words  with  their  cus- 
tomary signification,  with  that  meaning,  which  is  ordina- 
rily attached  to  them,  we  must  adopt  the  use  of  the  peri- 
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od)  in  which  we  live.  Il  is  not,  however,  necessarily  im- 
plied in  this  rule,  that  wc  must  limit  ourselven  to  the 
present  year  or  even  the  present  age.  Certain  limits,  il 
isiroe,  must  be  fixed  upon,  which  include  our  own  times, 
but  they  may  be  of  greater  or  less  extent,  although  it  is  a 
matter  of  no  small  difficulty  judiiiously  to  ascertain  and 
define  them. 

§.  144.   Tht  iiudurt  of  the  iuhj^.d  is  to  be  considered. 

Another  and  fifth  rulf.  is,  tliat,  in  the  use  of  words, 
their  meaning  is  to  be  modified  hy  the  nature  of  the  sub- 
jects, to  which  they  relate. The  great  body  of  our 

knowledge  concerns  two  distinct  classes  of  existences,  ma- 
terial and  spiritual.  But  Iangua:;e,  (wcsjieak  of  conven- 
tional language  or  words,)  is  not  susceptible  of  a  corres- 
pondent division  ;  it  has  but  one  origin,  viz.,  from  materi- 
al objects.  Hence  we  necessarily  have  strong  associations 
with  words  before  wc  apply  them  to  the  intellect  ;  and 
these  associations  are  not  always  broken  up  by  the  subse- 
quent application.  It  is  such  associations  Bacon  has  in 
view,  when  he  says  ;  ^'  Men  believe,  that  reason  governs 
their  words,  but  it  often  happens,  that  words  have  power 
enough  to  react  upon  reason.'^  This  reaction  on  the  mind 
can  be  nothing  other  than  a  biassing  of  the  judgment 
through  an  inattention  to  the  appropriate  nature  of  the 
subject,  about  which  language  is  employed. 

.  The  errours,  which  will  result  from  neglecting  the  rule 
laid  down,  may  be  briefly  illustrated  by  a  reference  to 
some  words  in  our  own  language,  which  have  relation  to 

the  mental  operations. Thus  we  frequently  speak  of 

the  mind  as  a  receptacle  of  thought  or  ideas.  By  re- 
peatedly employing  the  term  in  this  way,  i)eople  arc  in 
time  led  to  think  of  the  mind  as  a  material  something, 
which  is  scooped  out,  and  which  is  capable  of  treasuring 
or  heaping  up  its  acquisitions  in  the  literal  sense  of  the 
words.  Again,  wc  often  speak  of  a  chain  of  ideas.  This 
language  implies  a  notion,  which  is  closely  connected  with 
that  of  a  receptacle  or  repository.  Our  thoughts  are  rep- 
resented in  such  expressions,  as  coiled  up  in  the  recepta- 
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de,  ready  to  be  drawn  out  or  taken  in  as  occasion  may 
require.  In  the  following  passage  of  Mr.  Locke  concern- 
ing the  memory,  he  seems  to  consider  it  a  sort  of  soft  wax- 
en tablet.  '^  The  memory  in  some  mep,  it  is  true,  is  very 
TENACIOUS,  even  to  a  miracle  ;  but  yet  there  seems  to  be  a 
constant  decay  of  all  our  ideas,  even  of  those,  which  are 
STRUCK  DEEPEST,  and  in  minds  the  most  retentive  ;  so 
that,  if  they  be  not  sometimes  renewed  by  repeated  exer- 
cise of  the  senses,  or  reflection  on  those  kinds  of  objects, 
which  at  first  occasioned  them,  the  print  wears  out,  and 

at  last  there  remains  nothing  to  be  seen." Boswell,  the 

biographer  of  Dr.  Johnson,  gives  another  turn  to  these  ma- 
terial representations.  ^^  I  have  often  experienced,  he  sa3r8, 
that  scenes,  through  which  a  man  has  passed,  impropt 
by  bfing  in  the  memory;  they  grato  melfoto." 

^.  145.  Further  illustrations  of  this  subject. 

We  will  now  take  another  case,  where  the  original  and 
material  meaning  of  the  term  is  nearly  lost.  We  sometimes 
vpeak  of  the  mind  or  soul  as  intelligent.  The  word  in- 
telligence is  derived  from  the  two  Latin  words  intus  and 
i^gpere, which  mean  to  read  internally.  The  intelligent 
ioul,  therefore,  is  literally  the  reading  soul ;  with  this  dif- 
ference that  the  reading  is  carried  on  somewhere  inside 
of  the  body,  and  not  outwardly.  Perhaps  it  may  justly 
be  said  in  this  case,  and  in  some  others  like  it,  that  there 
b  not  much  danger  of  a  bias  to  the  mind,  since  the  orig- 
inal meaning  of  the  word  is  but  seldom  thought  of. 

The  words,  reflect,  adhere,  comprehend,  attend,  Im- 
agine, instil,  impress,  &c.  when  applied  to  the  mind,  fur- 
nish other  illustrations  of  the  subject  under  consideration. 
They  were  first  applied  to  material  objects,  and  were 
originally  expressive  of  such  objects  and  their  qualities 
merely.  And  hence  in  their  application  to  the  mind,  we 
are  exceedingly  apt  to  transfer  the  material  part  of  their  sig- 
nification, according  as  it  is  more  or  less  present  to  our  re- 
collection, and  to  predicate  it  of  something,  which  has  no- 
thing in  common  with  matter.  Through  the  agency  of 
such  words,applied  in  the  first  place  to  material  things  and 
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aflerwmnb  to  intellectual,  many  persons  arc  led  into  scri- 
OQi  and  permanent  mistakes. 

These  mistakes  may  in  a  good  measure  be  avoided  by 
an  adherence  to  the  rule  which  has  been  given,  and  prob- 
ably  in  no  other  way,  viz.,  by  modifying  the  meaning  of 
terms  by  the  nature  of  the  subject,  to  which  they  relate. 
■And  this,  it  may  be  added,  requires  care,  examination, 
and  particular  analysis  of  the  terms  used. 

One  further  illustration,  of  a  little  different  kind  from 
those  already  given,  will  help  to  evince  the  necessity  of 
such  care  and  examination.  In  the  use  of  the  word  im ao- 
IN ATioif ,  which  is  employed  as  expressive  of  something  in 
our  mental  nature,  we  are  liable  to  be  led  astray,  both  in 
consequence  of  the  original  meaning  of  the  word,  and  also 
for  another  reason.  We  are  apt  to  suppose,  because  the 
name  happens  to  be  an  unit  or  single  term,  that  tlic  mental 
power,  for  which  it  stands,  is  an  unit  also,  and  that  the  in* 
ternal  process  is  an  unit.  Whereas  in  truth  the  mental  sus- 
ceptibilities, involved  in  an  act  of  the  imagination,arc  many, 
and  not  one  ;  and  the  process  is  complicated,  and  not  sim- 
ile and  undivided.  And  similar  views  will  apply  to  other 
Instances. 

The  effect  on  the  mind,  in  these  cases,  may  be  illustra- 
ted by  the  phrase  laws  of  nature.  People  are  much  in  the 
habit  of  saying  of  natural  events,  that  they  arc  the  result 
of  these  laws.  The  phrase  is  undoubtedly  a  convenient  one, 
but  the  consequence  of  its  frequent  use  is,  that  we  convert 
these  three  words  into  a  sort  of  Deity.  We  impose  upon 
our  own  understandings,  and  under  the  influence  of  this 
self  imposition,  we  give  them  a  local  habitation,  and  im- 
pale them  on  high,  as  an  object  of  all  power,  and  in  some 
cases  of  all  worship.  We  thus  exclude  and  throw  back 
from  the  vast  visible  creation  the  immediate  agency  of  the 
infinite  God,  and  like  the  Israelites  in  the  desert,  set  our 
eyes  upon  this  tabernacle  of  Moloch,  this  star  of  the  god 
Remphan. 

§.  146.    JVe  have  not  words  Jor  all  our  ideas. 

Words  are  employed  as  signs  standing  for  ideas  ;  but 

2r 
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it  must  not  be  imagined,  and  certainly  is  not  true,  that  ail 
ideas  have  words,  corresponding  to  them.  This  assertion 
holds  in  regard  to  both  simple  and  complex  ideas.  Among 
our  simple  ideas  are  our  conceptions  of  colours  ;  we  call 
one  colour  red  ;  another,  white  ;  but  it  is  certainly  not 
too  much  to  say,  there  are  many  diversities  or  grades  in 
those  colours,  which  we  have  a  notion  of  or  perceive,  but 
have  not  given  them  specific  names.  The  same  may  be  said 
of  the  diversities  in  our  sensations  of  hearing,  touch,  and 
taste. 

There  are  various  complex  ideas,  which  a  person  has 
or  may  have,  and  yet  without  names,  answering  to  them. 
In  translating  from  one  language  into  another  the  truth 
here  stated  is  clearly  perceived ;  in  reading  the  German 
language,  for  example,  which  has  a  large  number  of  very 
expressive  compounds,  we  often  meet  with  words,  which 
suggest  to  the  mind  very  clear  ideas,  but  find  no  single 
words  in  English  precisely  corresponding^  And  it  is  some- 
times with  difficulty,  that  we  can  express  them  even  by  a 
number  or  combination  of  words. 

And  there  is  this  further  remark  to  be  made.  Although 
words,  when  separately  considered,  are  supposed  to  have 
a  definite  meaning,  which  is  settled  by  the  custom  or  use 
of  the  language,  yet  whenever  a  word,  in  the  formation  of 
a  sentence,  is  arranged  with  other  words,  its  meaning  is 
undoubtedly  modified  in  a  multitude  of  ways.  The 
shades  of  meaning,  which  thus  arise,  are  sometimes  so  pe- 
culiar, and  at  others  so  slightly  distinguished  from  each 
other,  that  it  is  difficult  to  make  them  clearly  understood 
hy  any  verbal  statement.  This  knowledge  is  acquired 
rather  by  practice  than  precept.  That  is  to  say ;  if  a  per- 
son wishes  to  understand  the  full  power  of  a  language,  he 
must  not  confine  himself  to  the  study  of  a  book  of  formal 
definitions,  but  must  study  it  in  authors,  especially  the 
great  masters  of  reason  ;  and  while  he  follows  the  track 
of  such  guiding  minds,  he  should  be  careful  in  noticing  the 
intellectusJ  perceptions  and  various  nice  shades  of  thought, 
which  arise  within  himself. 
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§.  1 47.   Of  the  definition  of  vords. 

The  scho.ilaien  defined  terms  per  gcnus  et  DiFFERcif- 
TiAiff,  tbftt  »>  by  a  term  more  general,  than  the  word  to  be 
defined,  with  an  additional  word  or  wordif,  expressive  of 
some  specific  or  distinguishing  quulity.  Thus,  man  was 
defined  by  them  animal  ratiotcale,  an  animal  endued 
with  reason ;  animal  being  the  term,  wiilcr  in  significa- 
tion or  more  generic  than  man,  and  rationale  the  epithet, 
indicative  of  the  diflerence  between  man  and  other  ani- 
mals. A  serious  objection  might  be  readily  raised  to  this 
definition.  If  the  schoolmen  meant  by  the  epithet  ra- 
tionale what  has  been  termed  the  discursive  faculty  or 
that  operation,  by  which  we  compare  together  proposi- 
tions and  deduce  conclusions  from  premises,  it  might  be 
qaestioned,whethcrilogs,horses,ancl  elephants  are  not  men, 
since  it  is  the  opinion  of  very  many,  that  they  possess  this 
ability  in  some  small  dei^rce. 

A  better  mode  of  definition  is  by  enumerating  and  ex- 
plaining some  essential  elements,  entering  into  the  nature 
and  composition  of  the  thing  to  be  defined  ;  and  this  an- 
alysis of  the  elementary  parts  may  be  more  or  less  partic- 
ular, as  circumstances  rccfuire. It  should  be  remarked 

here,  that  we  now  s|>cak  of  the  definition  of  words,  stand- 
ing for  complex  ideas  ;  since,  as  already  observed  in  §.  134 
of  the  First  volume,  words  standing  for  simple  ideas  do  not 
admit  of  definition.  No  one  can  make  the  simple  ideas  of  red, 
white,  blue,  sweet,  bitter,  &c.  more  clear  than  they  are  at 
present  by  any  definitions  whatever,  which  can  be  given. 

Although  it  be  difficult,  or  rather  impossible  to  define 
simple  ideas,  to  make  them  any  clearer  than  they  already 
are,  what  are  called  complex  ideas  admit  of  a  definition. 
Complex  ideas  consist  of  various  simple  ideas  combined 
together  ;  the  words,  standing  for  them,  cannot,  indeed,  of 
themselves,  suggest  the  simple  ideas,  and  'show  us  what 
they  are  independently  of  the  aid  of  the  senses  and  of  our 
own  internal  experience  ;  but  they  may  clearly  and  readi- 
ly indicate  to  us,  how  those  ideas  arc  to  be  arranged  and 
combined  together  in  order  to  form  coinjilex  ones.      The 
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word,  rainbow^  expresses  a  complex  idea.  Aocurateiy  de- 
fine it  by  an  enumeration  of  the  colours,  entering  into 
its  composition,  and  by  a  statement  of  its  appearance  to  a 
person,  who  has  the  faculty  of  sight,  and  he  will  under- 
stand or  have  a  conception  of  it,  although  he  may  never 
have  seen  one  ;  and  this  happens,  because  he  has  the  sim- 
ple ideas;  and  the  words  or  description  shows  him,  how 
they  are  combined  together.  But  it  is  impossible  to 
impart  such  a  conception  to  a  person,  who  has  always 
been  blind  ;  because  he  has  never  had  the  simple  ideas  of 
colours ;  and  words  merely  can  never  convey  to  him  that 
knowledge. 

§.  148.  Of  an  universal  language. 

The  inquiry  has  sometimes  been  started.  Whether  there 
might  not  be  a  conventional,  (that  is  an  arbitrary  oral  and 
written,)  language,  which  should  be  permanent,  and  be 
employed  by  all  nations  ; — in  other  words.  Whether  there 
might  not  be  an  universal  language  ?  The  impracticabil- 
ity of  such  an  universal  tongue  appears  both  from  the  na- 
ture and  the  history  of  this  mode  of  expressing  thought. 
(1)  The  nature  of  language  shows  its  impracticability. 

It  is  an  idea,  which  observation  seems  to  have  well  es- 
tablished, that  whatever  is  imperfect,  has  a  tendency  to 
work  out  its  own  ruin  ;  and  conventional  language,  how- 
ever excellent  an  invention,can  never  be  otherwise  than  im- 
perfect, since  the  human  mind,  which  forms  it,  is  itself  lim- 
ited, and  is  often  running  into  errour.  It  will  illustrate  this 
remark,  when  we  are  reminded,  that  the  external,  material 
world  is  one  of  the  great  sources  of  our  ideas,  but  our 
mental  powers  being  imperfect,  different  persons  form  dif- 
ferent ideas  of  the  same  objects.  They  then  agree  in  giv- 
ing the  same  names  to  these  ideas  or  combinations  of  ideas, 
and  there  often  arises  in  this  way  a  mutual  misapprehen- 
sion of  that  very  agreement,  which  is  not  only  the  origin, 
but  the  support  of  language.  The  seeds  of  the  mutability 
and  destruction  of  language  are,  therefore,  sown  in  its  ve- 
ry birth,  since  a  very  little  reflection  cannot  fail  to  show 
how  many  perplexities,  how  many  discussions,  how  many 
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chaBfei  may  true  from  thii  single  circumsUnoe,  that  in 
eooteqneooe  of  the  imperfection  of  oar  faciiltiet,  men  often 
agree  to  consider  words,  ai  standing  for  what  they  imag- 
ine to  be  the  same  ideas,  but  which  are  not.  We  cannot, 
then,  reasonably  expect  an  uniirersal  and  permanent  lan- 
guage, until  our  minds  can  fully  penetrate  into  the  true  na- 
twe  of  things,  until  our  ideas  are  perfect,  and  different  in- 
diTidoals  can  certainly  and  exactly  inform  themselves  of 
the  thoughts,  existing  in  the  minds  of  others. 

Fmtber ; — the  political  institutions  of  one  country,  the 
peeoliarities  in  the  aspects  of  its  natural  scenery,  early  as- 
sociations, occupations,  and  habits,  lay  the  foundation  for  a 
variety  of  thoughts  and  shades  of  thought,  which ,  in  other 
countries,  will  not  exist,  because  the  causes  of  their  exis- 
tence are  not  to  be  found.  If  thoughts,  feelings,  imagina- 
tions exist  under  these  circumstances,  words  will  be  need- 
ed to  express  them,  for  which  there  will  be  no  occasion 
in  another  country  and  among  another  people  ; — so  that 
we  find  here  also  a  permanent  and  extensive  cause  of  the 
diversities  of  languages. 

(2)  Theimpracticabiiity  of  an  universal  language  is  seen 
also  from  the  history  of  languages  in  times  past. 

We  cannot  conceive  of  an  universal  language  without 
supposing  it  to  be  permanent,  for  if  there  are  any  causes, 
which  would  operate  to  affect  its  permanency,  the  opera- 
tion of  the  same  causes  would  be  felt  in  checking  and  pre- 
venting its  universality.  But  if  we  search  the  whole  his- 
tory of  man,  in  order  to  find  a  language,  that  has  remained 
permanent  and  unaltered,  it  will  be  on  entirely  fruitless 
pursuit.     Not  one  such  can  be  found. 

There  appears  to  have  been  originally  in  Asia  Minor 
a  language,  spoken  to  a  great  extent,  which  after  a  time 
disappeared,  so  that  the  very  name  was  lost.  So  far  from 
being  able  to  maintain  itself  and  increase  the  territories, 
where  it  was  spoken,  it  was  at  last  broken  up  into  a  varie- 
ty of  subordinate  idioms,  certainly  no  less  than  seven,  the 
Hebrew,  the  Syriac,  the  Chaldaic,  the  Arabic,  the  Ethio- 
pic,  Phenician,  and  Saroarkan. A  common  language 
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seems  also  to  have  been  the  original  foundation  of  the  dif- 
ferent dialects  of  Greece, 

No  reason  can  be  given  in  explanation  of  the  want  of 
permanency  in  these  ancient  languages,  which  would  not 
lead  us  to  expect  constant  changes  in  any  other  tongue, 
and  under  any  other  circumstances.  If  all  the  nations  of 
the  earth  could,  by  the  providence  of  the  Supreme  Being, 
be  made  to-morrow  acquainted  with  one  universal  speech, 
a  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  language  and  of  its  history 
would  warrant  us  in  predicting  the  speedy  discontinuance 
of  this  universality,  and  the  division  of  the  language  of  the 
world  into  the  dialects  of  islands,  continents,  and  sectional 
territories.  So  that  the  remark  of  De  Stutt  Tracy,  that 
an  universal  language  is  as  much  an  impossibility  as  a  per- 
petual motion,  is  not  without  reason. 

§.  149.  Remarks  of  CondiUac  on  the  changes,  and  corrup- 
tions of  language. 

It  is  a  remark  of  CondiUac,  to  whose  treatise  on  the 
Origin  of  Knowledge,  we  have  already  had  occasion  to  re- 
fer, that  it  is  nearly  the  same  in  language,  as  in  physics, 
where  motion,  the  source  of  life,  becomes  the  principle  of 
destruction.  ^'When  a  language  abounds  (says  he)  with 
original  writers  in  every  kind,  the  more  a  person  is  en- 
dowed with  abilities,  the  more  difficult  he  thinks  it  will  be 
to  surpass  them.  A  mere  equality  would  not  satisfy  his 
ambition  ;  like  them  he  wants  the  pre-eminence.  He, 
therefore,  tries  a  new  road?  But  as  every  style  analogous 
to  the  character  of  the  language,  and  to  his  own,  hath 
been  already  used  by  preceding  writers,  he  has  nothing 
left  but  to  deviate  from  analogy.  Thus  in  order  to  be  an 
original,  he  is  obliged  to  contribute  to  the  ruin  of  a  lan- 
guage, which  a  century  sooner  he  would  have  helped  to 
improve. 

Though  such  writers  may  be  criticised,  their  superior 
abilities  must  still  command  success.  The  ease  there  is  in 
copying  their  defects,  soon  persuades  men  of  indifferent 
capacities,  that  they  shall  acquire  the  same  degree  of  rep- 
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iitation.  Then  begins  the  reign  of  subtile  and  strained 
conceits,  of  affected  antitheses,  of  specious  paradoxes,  of 
frivolous  and  far-fetched  expressions,  of  new  fangled  words, 
and  in  short  of  the  jargon  of  persons,  whose  understand- 
ings have  been  debauched  by  bad  metaphysics.  The  pub- 
lic applauds  ;  foolish  and  ridiculous  writings,  the  beings 
of  a  day,  are  surprisingly  multiplied  ;  a  vicious  taste  in- 
fects the  arts  and  sciences,  which  is  followed  by  a  visible 

decrease  of  men  of  abilities." See  Lockers  Elssayj  Bk. 

Ill,  J  Condillae'a  Origin  and  Progress  of  Knowledge,  Pt.  H^ 
StewsrCs  Element's,  Chapter  on  Language,  Sect,  ill,,  De  ShtU 
Tracy,  Pt,  //.  Chap.  VI,  CampbeWs  Rhetoric,  ^-c. 


CHAPTER  FIFTH. 


CHARACTERISTICS  OF  LANGUAGES. 


§.  150.  PecuUarUie$  of  the  style  of  individuaby  and  of  the  lan- 
guages of  nations. 

From  the  consideration  of  the  origin  and  use  of  par- 
ticular words  and  phrases,  we  naturally  proceed  to  the 
characteristic  peculiarities  of  languages.  It  is  with  na- 
tions, in  some  degree,  as  with  individuals ;  every  nation 
has  a  character,  as  each  man  has ;  and  in  like  manner, 
every  language  possesses  its  distinctive  traits,  not  less  than 
the  mode  of  ejcpression,  which  is  employed  by  individu- 
als. 

Let  us,  therefore,  look  a  moment  at  this  subject  in  ref- 
erence to  particular  writers. — The  style  of  a  writer  is  un- 
derstood to  have  relation  chiefly  to  his  choice  of  words 
and  his  manner  of  arranging  them.  Every  writer  of 
genius  employs  a  style  in  some  degree  peculiar  to  himself. 
It  cannot  well  be  otherwise,  since  the  mind  of  every  in- 
dividual is,  in  some  respects,  unlike  that  of  all  others. 
There  are  differences  in  situation  ;  differences  in  intellect 
and  feeling,  in  knowledge  and  taste,  which  necessarily  lay 
the  foundation  for  differences  in  style.  Whenever,  there- 
fore, a  writer  attempts  to  embody  and  set  forth  to  others 
the  series  of  his  intellectual  operations  and  feelings,  such 
exposition  will  necessarily  have  a  form  and  impress  of  its 
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own.  So  true  is  this,  tliat  it  is  barilly  more  difficult  to 
delect  an  author's  style,  when  it  is  once  well-formed,  than 
than  it  is  to  distinguish  one  man's  hand-writing  from  an- 
other's. 

And  what  is  true  of  his  manner  of  expression  in  the 
case  of  an  individual,  is  equally  so  of  national  dialects. 
The  languages  of  all  nations  htivc  a  style  or  peculiarity 
of  manner.  They  are  nuirked  hy  certain  prevailing  char- 
acteristics, which  readily  distinguish  them  from  Ihose  of 
other  nations. 

And  if  the  style  of  individual  writers  be  representative, 
in  some  important  respects,  of  their  minds,  it  will  be  found 
to  be  essentially  the  same,  in  regard  to  the  languages  and 
dialects  of  whole  nations.  The  language  of  a  nation,  as  it 
b  set  forth  in  their  select  and  standard  writers,  may  be 
regarded  as  the  organized,  embodied,  and  visible  mind  of 
the  people,  that  speaks  it.  In  their  general  forms,  there- 
fore, and  in  their  less  obvious  peculiarities,  languages  may 
properly  be  made  the  subjects  of  pliiloso|)hical  inquiry. 
The  study  of  languages,  when  it  is  projierly  conducted,  is 
the  study  of  the  heart  and  intellect.  And  on  the  other 
hand,  nothing  but  an  ac(|uaintance  with  the  human  mind, 
with  its  early  attachments,  its  associations,  its  prejudices, 
and  its  general  training,  can  enable  one  fully  to  appreciate 
and  enter  into  the  spirit  of  any  one  national  language,  in 
distinction  from  another. 

§.  151.  Characteristics  of  the  languages  of  uncivilized  naiiont. 

In  the  first  place,  there  are  certain  general  remarks, 
applicable  to  all  languages,  that  are  spoken  by  the  rude, 
uncultured  tribes  of  men.  As  such  uncivilized  communities 
are  in  general  ignorant  of  alphabetical  writing,  they  can- 
not be  expected  to  furnish  us  with  numerous  specimens 
of  mental  effort.  Their  glory  is  committed  to  the  tra- 
ditions of  their  country  ;  and  we  rarely  find  among  them 
any  thing  more  than  some  brief  historical  sketches,  war 
songs,  and  speeches.  But  even  from  these  imperfect  sour- 
ces, we  can  form  a  judgment  on  the  present  subject. 

The  words,  which  such  tribes  employ,  are  generally 

2H' 
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few  in  number,  compared  with  the  vocabulary  of  civili- 
zed nations.  Their  knowledge  is  very  limited;  their 
ideas  are  few  ;  and  it  is  a  necessary  consequence,  that  tlieir 
words  should  be  few  likewise.  Incapable  of  aiding  their 
perceptions  by  remote  deductions  of  reasoning,  they  draw 
instruction  from  the  visible  teachings  of  the  woods,  the 
waters,  and  the  sky  ;  but  even  the  external  world  is  very 
imperfectly  learnt,  while  they  are  almost  wholly  ignorant 
of  the  world  within.  And  the  range  or  compass  of  their 
language  corresponds  to  the  compass  of  their  knowledge. 
It  is  further  worthy  of  remark,  that  only  a  small  pro- 
portion of  the  words,  employed  by  uncivilized  tribes,  are 
the  signs  of  abstract  ideas.  Having  but  few  abstract  no- 
tions and,  consequently,  but  few  names  for  them,  they  are 
under  the  necessity  of  resorting  constantly  to  figurative  il- 
lustrations ;  so  that  their  language  seems  to  partake  of  the 
materiality  of  the  external  objectSt  with  which  they  are 
chiefly  conversant.  But  aided,  as  they  are,  by  metaphor- 
ical expressions,  their  stock  of  words  still  remains  small ; 
and  the  sentences,  which  they  utter,  must,  therefore,  of 
necessity  be  short. 

These  short  and  figurative  sentences  are  inspirited  by 
the  infusion  of  the  untamed  passions  of  a  savage  mind. 
There  is  a  vivacity  in  their  griefs,  their  joys,  and  their 

anger,  which  is  almost  peculiar  to  uncivilized  life. 

^^  The  bones  of  our  countrymen  (say  the  Chiefs)  lie  un- 
covered ;  their  bloody  bed  has  not  been  washed  clean  ; 
their  spirits  cry  against  us  ;  they  must  be  appeased  ;  sit 
no  longer  inactive  upon  your  mats ;  lift  the  hatchets ;  con- 
sole the  spirits  of  the  dead." 

^.  152.  Origin  ofapologuM  and  ofthepanAoKe  tiyk. 

Nations,  while  in  an  uncivilized  state,  or  when  at  best 
they  are  only  in  their  progress  toward  intellectual  refine- 
ment, do  not  often  attempt  abstract  reasonings  or  abstract 
speculations  of  any  kind ;  and  this  is  one  marked  charac- 
teristic of  the  style  of  such  periods.  The  causes  are  chief- 
ly two. 

One  of  which  is,  that  they  have  but  a  small  number  of 
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general  terms;  and  it  could  not  be  expected  to  be  otherwise* 
It  is  no  donbt  true,  that  we  are  capable  of  carrying  on 
truns  of  reasoning  to  some  little  extent  without  the  aid  of 
general  terms  or  those  words,  which  stand  for  general  ab- 
stract ideas ;  but  it  is  no  less  evident,  that  they  are  of  great 
use,  and  that  without  them  all  processes  of  reasoning  must 
be  very  much  circumscribed. 

This  circumstance  also  deserves  consideration,  as  ac- 
counting in  some  measure  for  the  absence  of  abstract 
speculations  and  reasonings  from  the  mental  efforts  of  na- 
tions in  the  early  periods  of  their  history,  viz.  They  do 
not  possess,  to  that  number  desirable,  those  parts  of  speech, 
such  as  conjunctions  and  relative  pronouns,  which  are 
used  to  connect  sentences  and  clauses  of  sentences,  and  to 
show  their  distinction  from  each  other,  or  opposition.  It 
appeared  at  §.  119,  that  these  classes  of  words,  which  are 
evidently  very  important  in  long  and  connected  trains  of 
thought,  and  also  adverbs  and  prepositions,  are  subsequent 
in  their  origin  to  nouns  and  verbs  ;  in  other  words,  that, 
in  the  formation  of  a  language,  these  are  the  parts,  which 
are  completed  last. 

Under  these  circumstances,  their  reasonings,  as  might 
be  expected,  are  applied  to  the  minds  of  people  by  a  vari- 
ety of  obvious  and  familiar  illustrations, — by  means  of 

apologues  and  parables. ^When  Menennius  Agrippa,  in 

the  year  t60  of  the  Roman  republic,  wished  to  convince 
the  people  of  the  necessity  of  subordination  to  the  regu- 
larly constituted  government,  he  laid  down  no  abstract 
proposition  and  entered  into  no  argument.  The  historian 
informs  us,  that  he  merely  related,  in  an  antiquated  and 
uncouth  way,  the  story  of  a  rebellion  on  the  part  of  the 
other  members  of  the  body,  the  hands,  the  mouth,  and 
the  teeth,  against  the  stomach,  and  leaves  them  to  make 
an  application  of  it.  The  people  understood  what  he 
meant. 

Not  to  say  any  thing  of  the  apologues  and  parables, 
attributed  to  ^sop  and  others,  the  Bible  itself,  written  for 
the  most  part  at  a  very  early  period,  helps  to  illustrate 
these  remarks.     Who  docs  not  recollect  the  apologue  of 
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the  trees  by  Jotliam  in  the  book  of  Judges,  that  of  the*  two 
men  in  one  city  by  Nathan,  and  a  multitude  of  others  ; — 
in  particular,  the  interesting  parables  of  the  Saviour  ? 

^.  153.   Ofths  style  or  characteristics  of  language  in  civil- 
ized and  scientific  nations. 

As  a  nation  advances  in  knowledge,  its  language  be- 
comes more  strictly  conventional,  losing  by  degrees  that 
metaphorical  aspect,  which  it  presented  in  its  earlier  pe- 
riods. A  variety  of  new  words  are  introduced,  which 
previously  had  no  existence,  because  the  things,  for  which 
they  stand,  were  not  then  known.  New  arts  have  their 
technical  names  and  epithets,  and  new  sciences  furnish  us 
with  their  novel  nomenclatures. 

The  distiller  speaks  of  the  cohobation  of  liquors ;  the 
worker  in  mines  of  collieries  ;  the  chemist  of  sulphates  and 
muriates  ;  the  botanist  and  mineralogist  employ  a  variety 
of  terms,  peculiar  to  their  respective  departments.  An 
ipcreased  refinement  and  abstraction  discovers  itself  in 
terms,  appropriated  to  moral,  political,  and  literary  sub- 
jects ;  and.the  language  in  all  respects  is  more  removed 
from  the  senses,  and  becomes  more  intellectual.  But  while 
it  is,  by  a  natural  consequence  of  mental  improvement, 
more  exact  and  scientific,  it  is  less  directly  and  strikingly 
indicative  of  external  objects  and  of  the  passions  of  men, 
and  is,  therefore,  less  poetical.  As  terms  become  more 
abstract,  they  are  necessarily  the  less  picturesque.  This 
is  the  natural  consequence  of  their  not  being  limited  to 
particular  objects,  but  extended  over  a  vast  'surface  of 
things.  A  Savage,  if  he  had  the  most  refined  language 
of  Europe  at  his  command,  would  be  at  a  loss  to  express 
in  it  the  strong  emotions,  which  agitate  him,  and  the  out- 
ward and  living  beauties  of  his  woodland  scenery  ;  he 
would  choose  for  that  purpose  the  dialect  of  his  tribe. 

§.  154.  Characteristics  of  languages  depend  much  on  the  hab- 
its, ^c.  of  the  people* 

Individual  writers,  as  already  observed,  have  a  style, 
that  is,  characteristics  of  expression,  of  their  own ;  for 
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*  ereiy  one  has  a  tendency  to  connect  together  thoughts  or 
words,  which  are  the  signs  of  thought,  agreeably  to  his 
peeoliar  intellectual  habits  and  passions.  But  languages 
also,  considered  in  their  whole  extent,  have  a  style ;  be- 
cause the  nations,  the  whole  mass  of  people,  that  make 
use  of  those  languages,  have  their  characteristics,  as  well 
as  mdividuals.  It  follows,  then,  from  this,  that  languages 
assume  their  general  character  or  style,  in  a  good  meas- 
ure, firom  that  of  the  people  ;  and  this  is  what  we  are 
willing  to  maintain. 

It  will  certainly  be  found  on  inquiry,  that  the  language 
of  erery  people  has  words,  combinations  of  words,  pecu- 
liarities of  grammatical  construction,  &c.  springing  en- 
tirely out  of  the  national  habits  and  the  exigencies  of 
their  peculiar  circumstances.  Thus,  as  was  remarked  in 
a  former  section,  we  have  the  word  c  orb  an  in  Hebrew, 
osTSAKisMOs  in  Greek,  proscriptio  in  Latin  and  we  may 
add,  AifOGAROs  in  Persian,  roturier  in  French,  and  many 
others,  which  are  either  wholly  peculiar  to  their  respec- 
tive languages,  or  employed  with  some  peculiarity  of 
meaning,  not  elsewhere  acknowledged.*  No  modern  lan- 
goage  had  originally  words  precisely  corresponding  to 
the  Latin  terms  tribunus,  consul,  proconsul,  prjetor, 
ADiLis,  LiCTOR,  &c.  The  terms,  by  which  they  are  trans- 
lated into  the  modern  languages  of  Europe,  are  the  Latin 
words  themselves,  with  only  a  slight  alteration  of  form. 

The  Greek  and  Latin  languages  are  distinguished  by 
the  practice  of  transposition  ;  and  for  this  purpose  they 
have  furnished  certain  classes  of  their  words  with  partic- 
ular variations,  by  means  of  which  they  are  made  to  re- 
fer to  other  words,  with  which  they  are  naturally  con- 
nected by  the  meaning  or  the  sense  of  the  passage.  We 
find  combinations  of  words  and  peculiarities  of  grammat- 
ical construction  in  the  Hebrew  and  its  cognate  dialects, 

•  We  have  no  English  word,  (says  Hallam,  Middle  Ages,  Vol.  I. 
CH.  3,)  that  expresses  the  sense  of  rotiaier.  How  glorious  is  this  de- 
ficiency in  our  political  language,  and  how  dillerent  are  the  ideas  sug- 
gested by  commoner. 
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which  wc  do  not  find  either  in  the  languages  of  Greece 
and  Rome,  or  in  those  of  modern  Europe  ;  and  this  will 
be  found  to  be  more  or  less  the  case  in  all  other  languages 
or  classes  of  languages,  which' we  may  compare  together. 
It  is  owing  both  to  a  deficiency  of  appropriate  terms,  and 
to  peculiarities  in  grammatical  construction,  that  Mis- 
sionaries have  often  met  with  great  perplexities  in  transla- 
ting the  Bible  into  the  dialects  of  heathen  countries. 

The  single  fact,  without  going  into  particulars,  that  no 
person  can  become  fully  acquainted  with  the  true  import 
and  spirit  of  a  language,  without  an  acquaintance  with 
the  geography  of  their  country  and  its  natural  scenery, 
without  a  knowledge  of  the  dress,  buildings,  arts,  religion, 
,  customs,  and  history  of  the  people,  seems  enough  in  sup« 
port  of  the  remark,  that  languages  take  their  character 
from  the  circumstances  of  those,  who  speak  them.  If  the 
fact,  on  which  the  conclusion  is  founded,  be  doubted,  then 
we  ask,  why  inst meters  consider  it  so  essential,  that  their 
pupils  should  have  a  knowledge  of  the  antiquities  of  the 
Romans,  of  the  antiquities  of  the  Greeks,  of  the  antiqui- 
ties of  the  Hebrews  ? — and  why  this  couite  is  pursued,  or 
is  acknowledged  to  be  requisite,  in  respect  to  every  other 
dead  language  ?^ 

m 

§•  155.  Languages  help  us  in  forming  a  ccrred  idea  of 

the  national  character. 

If  the  statements  in  the  preceding  section  be  true,  it 
follows,  that  a  knowledge  of  languages  very  much  helps 
us  in  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the  character  of  the  peo- 
ple, who  speak  them.  The  study  of  every  language  is 
the  examination  of  a  new  chapter  in  the  history  and  oper- 
ations of  the  mind ; — that  is,  of  the  mind,  as  it  is  modi- 
fied by  the  peculiar  circumstances,  the  climate,  govern- 
ment, babitS)  &c.,  of  a  people.  Without  an  acquaintance, 
therefore,  with  their  vernacular  tongue,  the  critic  will  in 

•  Sec  for  some  further  illustrations  of  this  subject  Heckcwelder's  and 
Duponccau's  Correspondence  respecting  the  Languages  of  the  Amer- 
ican Indians,  Letter  viii. 
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Tmia  take  it  apon  him,  to  judge  of  the  philosophy  of  their 
litcntiire  and  character.  It  is  this  more  than  any  thing 
else,  that  breathes  the  national  spirit ;  it  fixes  and  retains 
it,  when  all  its  other  monuments  and  memorials  are  gone, 
and  after  the  nation  itself  is  extinct. 

«  We  may  perhaps  even  go  further,  and  assert,  that 
changes  in  languages  are  indices  to  particular  events.  In 
other  words,  that  events  of  an  extraordinary  nature>wheth- 
er  they  have  relation  to  the  sciences  or  politics,  are  often 
accompanied  with  corresponding  eflfects  on  language.  No 
one  can  be  ignorant,  that  great  and  radical  changes  in  the 
sciences  are  usually  attended  with  alterations,  improve- 
ments, and  accessions  of  this  kind.  Some  years  since  the 
French  Chemist  Lavoisier  laid  the  foundation  of  a  new 
fyitem  of  chemistry.  In  order  to  complete  and  sustain 
the  revolution,  of  which  he  had  been  so  conspicuous  an 
instrument,  he  and  his  associates  invented  a  new  nomen- 
clature, which  has  since  been  pretty  generally  adopted. 

Nearly  at  the  same  time  happened  the  great  political 
convulsion  in  France,  which  also  had  its  effects  on  the 
French  language.  The  iiatriotic  Necker  remarked  this, 
and  complained  with  no  small  degree  of  feeling  of  the 
barbarisms,  which  he  asserted  had  sprung  up  within  a 
short  time.  He  instanced,  in  particular,  the  words,  influx 
eneer^  tUiUterj  exceplionnery  pricaniserjfanatiier^  patriosery  jm- 
tUbmer^  vttoUrj  and  harmonier. 

§.166.  Of  th»  correspondence  between  national  intellect  and 

the  progress  of  a  langnage. 

Whatever  may  have  been  at  any  time  thought,  it  will 
be  found  on  examination,  that  those  individuals,  who  are 
looked  up  to,  as  the  eminent  writers  of  a  nation,  seldom 
arise,  until  its  language  is  nearly  or  quite  completed.  They 
employ  it,  as  the  people  have  formed  it ;  and  the  people 
have  formed  it,  as  their  feelings  and  habits  prompted. 

The  circumstance,  that  language  is  a  great  and  admi- 
rable instrument  of  intellectual  power,  is  of  itself  no  small 
confirmation  of  the  doctrine,  that  developemcnts  of  intel- 
lectual strength  will  correspond  to  the  progressive  im- 
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provcincnt  of  a  language,  and  that  its  great  men,  those, 
who  arc  to  speak  in  it  as  long  as  it  shall  exist,will  not  make 
their  apiiearance,  until  it  shall  have  arrived  to  some  de- 
gree of  perfection. 

Let  it  lie  supposed,  that,  in  the  midbi  of  a  Savage  tribe, 
whose  language  is  rude,  a  person  is  found  of  perfect  mpn- 
tal  organization,  capable  of  remembering,  separating,  and 
comparing  ideas,  with  a  quickness  of  invention,  and  oth- 
er qualities  of  genius  above  the  common  lot.  He  has  in- 
fluence over  the  minds  of  others  ;  he  is  consulted  in  dif- 
ficult emergencies  ;  he  is  accounted  wise  ;  but  bow  far  he 
falls  short  of  the  mark,  which  is  reached  by  others  of  ori- 
ginally no  greater  genius,  who  appear  in  a  civilized  com- 
munity, and  with  the  advantage  of  a  perfect  language  ! 

^^  It  is  with  languages  (says  Condillac)  as  with  geome- 
trical signs ;  they  give  a  new  insight  into  things,  and  di- 
late the  mind  in  proportion  as  they  are  more  perfect.  Sir 
Isaac  Ncwton^s  extraordinary  success  was  owing  to  the 
choice  which  had  already  been  made  of  signs,  together 
with  the  contrivance  of  methods  of  calculation.  Had  he 
appeared  earlier,  he  might  have  been  a  great  man  for  the 
age  he  would  have  lived  in,  but  he  would  not  have  been 
the  admiration  of  ours.  It  is  the  same  in  every  other 
branch  of  learning.  The  success  of  geniuses,  who  have 
had  the  happiness  even  of  the  best  organization,  depends 
entirely  on  the  progress  of  the  language  in  regard  to  the 
age  in  which  they  live ;  for  words  answer  to  geometrical 
signs,  and  the  manner  of  using  them  to  methods  of  calcu- 
lation. In  a  language,  therefore,  defective  in  words,  or 
whose  construction  is  not  sufficiently  easy  and  convenient, 
we  should  meet  with  the  same  obstacles  as  occurred  in  ge- 
ometry before  the  invention  of  algebra.  The  French 
tongue  was  for  a  long  time  so  unfavourable  to  the  progress 
of  the  mind,  that  if  we  could  frame  an  idea  of  Corneille 
successively  in  the  cliflerent  ages  of  our  monarchy,  we 
should  find  him  to  have  been  possessed  of  less  genius  in 
proportion  to  his  greater  distance  from  the  age  in  which 
he  lived,  till  at  length  we  should  reach  a  Corneille,  who 
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eooM  not  gire  the  least  mark  of  abilities."     Origin  ^ 
Emmbdgtj  Pt.  II.  §.  /. 

This  writer  thinks,  it  may  be  demonstrated,  that  there 
can  be  no  such  thing,  asasuperiour  genius,  (meaning  prob- 
ably a  developement  of  superiour  genius.)  till  the  language 
of  a  nation  has  been  considerably  improved.  And  cer- 
tainly it  must  be  admitted,  that  the  expectation  of  great 
and  successful  mental  efforts  of  a  literary  kind,  before  the 
developement  and  organization  of  the  national  language, 
can  hardly  be  better  expected,  than  the  forming  of  stat- 
ues, and  the  building  of  temples,  and  the  execution  of  paint* 
ings,before  men  have  invented  those  auxiliary  instruments, 
by  which  the  trees  of  the  forest  arc  hewn  into  shape,  and 
the  marble  is  cut  and  drawn  up  from  the  quarry,  and  the 
colours  are  to  be  prepared,  and  laid  upon  the  canvass. 
There  is  soundness  of  thought,  as  well  as  power  of  expres- 
sion in  the  remark  of  a  modern  critic.  ^^The  first  works 
of  the  imagination  are  poor  and  rude,  not  from  the  want 
of  genius,  but  from  the  want  of  materials.  Phidias  could 
have  done  nothing  with  an  old  tree  and  a  fishbone,  or  Ho- 
mer with  the  language  of  New  Holland.''* 

§.  157.  Different  language$  suited  to  different  mindsy  and 

to  different  kinds  oj  subjects. 

Some  languages  are  more  suited  to  certain  minds  than 
they  are  to  others  ;  more  adapted  also  to  the  discussion  of 

certain  subjects,  than  others. Accordingly  the  French 

language  is  simple,  clear,  precise,  and,  therefore,  favoura- 
ble to  abstract  investigations.  And  it  is  here,  it  may  be  con* 
jectured,  that  we  find  one  cause  of  the  great  excellence  of 
the  mathematicians  and  the  philosophers  of  that  nation. 
There  is  also  a  facility  in  its  construction,  and  a  concise- 
ness and  expressiveness  in  its  particles,  which  render  it 
eminently  a  colloquial  language  ;  and  in  this  respect  it  is 
precisely  such  as  the  lively  and  sociable  disposition  of  the 
French  people  requires  it  to  be.  The  French  them- 
selves concede,  that  other  languages  are   better  adapted 

•  Edinburgli  Review,  Vol.  xlvii.  p.  1). 
29' 
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to  express  t)ie  higher  flights  of  imaginaiiou,  and  the  more 
profound  displays  of  the  passions."^ 

The  Italian  language,  which  has  the  I«atin  for  its  ba- 
sis, although  abundantly  modified  by  the  intermixture  of 
the  inflexions  and  phrases  of  the  successive  conquerors  of 
Italy,  is  characterized  by  exceeding  harmony.  There  is 
perhaps  a  want  of  diversity  in  its  sounds,  so  much  so 
that  even  its  harmony  is  apt  to  prove  tiresome.  But  it 
appears,  notwithstanding,  to  be  well  suited  to  poetry  of  a 
plaintive  and  serious  cast,  {>articularly  elegiac.  It  also  fur- 
nishes a  great  number  of  expressive  and  nicely  discrimin- 
ated terms,  having  a  relation  to  the  science  of  music. 
The  historical  works  of  the  celebrated  Machiavelli,  who 
formed  himself  on  the  splendid  model  of  Tacitus,  are  writ- 
ten in  this  language,  but  it  cannot  be  pretended,  that 
strength  is  one  of  its  characteristics,  or  that  it  is  equally 
suited  with  the  Latin  to  a  genius  like  that  of  the  Roman 
historian. 


*The  following  is  a  proof,that  the  sentiments,  here  express- 
ed in  reference  to  the  French  language,  are  admitted  by  the 
French  themselves. "  J'  ajouterois,  (says  Diderot  as  quo- 
ted in  Stewart's  Historical  Dissertation,)  volontiers  que  la 
marche  didactique  ct  regime,  k  laquelle  notre  langue  est  assu- 
jettie,  la  rend  plus  propre  aax  sciences;  et  que  par  lea  tours 
et  les  inversions  que  le  Grec,  le  Latin,  I'ltalien,  l'Anglois,8c 
perroettent,  ces  langues  sont  plus  avantageoMt  poor  les  let- 
trea :  Que  nous  pourvons  mieux  qu'aucon  autre  peuple  faire 
parler  Fesprit ;  et  que  le  bon  aena  cfaoiiiroit  la  langne  Fran- 
cis ;  mais  que  Pimagination  et  les  paaai^na  donneroient  la 
pr4f(6rence  aux  languea  anciennes  et  a  cellea  de  nos  voisins  : 
Qu'il  faut  parler  Francois  dans  la  sociit^  et  dans  lea  ^colea 
de  Philosophic  ;  et  Grec,  Latin,  Anglois,.dana  les  chaires  et 
surle  Theatre.***** 

^'  Le  Francois  est  fait  pour  instmire,  ^clairer,  et  convain- 
ere  ;  le  Grec,  le  Latin,  TAnglois,  pour  persuader,  emouvoir, 
et  tromper ;  parlez  Grec,  Latin,  Italian  au  peuple,  mais  par- 
lez  Francois  an  sage."  {(Euvrt$  de  IHderol,  Tome  II.  pp. 
70,  71.     Amsterdam,  1772.) 
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The  Spanish  language  seems  to  indicate,  in  its  sonorous 
fttllnets,  that  dignified  and  measured  solemnity,  which  is 
9B  wdl  known  to  be  characteristic  of  the  people,  who 
speak  it.  But  it  is  as  courteous,  as  it  is  dignified.  It  has 
abundance  of  terms,  precisely  suited  to  express  every  form 
and  degree  of  deference,  courtesy,  and  honour.  The  or- 
sfer  of  chivalry  first  arose  among  the  Spaniards,  and  as 
all  the  members  of  that  romantic  institution  were  bound 
to  practise  the  most  refined  courtesy,  as  well  as  the  most 
devoted  heroism,  it  naturally  happened,  that  many  ex- 
pressions of  respect  and  politeness  were  introduced  in  that 
way,  which  have  since  been  retained. 

In  connection  with  these  remarks,  and  as  helping  to 
illustrate  the  general  views,  given  in  this  chapter,  we 
bring  to  the  notice  of  the  reader  certain  criticisms,  which 
have  been  made  on  the  English  translations  of  that  inter- 
esting and  well-known  work,the  Adventures  of  the  Knight 
•f  La  Mancha.  It  is  sometimes  said  with  great  confidence 
that  the  characters  so  finely  drawn  by  Cervantes  are  still 
but  very  imperfectly  known,  excepting  by  those,  who 
have  read  his  work  in  the  language,  in  which  he  wrote. 
A  great  point,  in  giving  an  idea  of  the  two  prominent 
characters,  is,  so  to  unite  the  follies  of  the  hero  with  a 
a  certain  gentlemanly  demeanour,  suited  to  his  rank,  and 
the  obsequious  credulity  of  the  squire  with  such  profound 
deference  for  his  master,  that  the  one  may  never  fail  in 
courtesy,  and  the  other  may  never  be  wanting  in  respect. 
As  their  intercourse  is  constant,  and  they  are  on  terms  of 
great  familiarity,  it  is  peculiarly  difficult  to  prevent  that 
fiimiliarity  of  intercourse  from  becoming,  on  the  part  of 
the  knight,  something  worse  than  dignified  condescen- 
sion, and,  on  the  other  hand,  not  less  difficult  to  prevent 
the  credulous  and  busy  simplicity  of  the  squire  from  de- 
generating into  impertinence  and  disrespect.  The  line  is 
here  drawn  with  undcviating  strictness  in  the  Spanish, 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  instances  of  an  extreme  kind, 
where  it  seems  not  beyond  the  liounds  of  probability, 
that  even  chivalry  should  forget  that  dignified  and  scru- 
pulous conduct,  which  it  had  ever  professed.     In  no  oth- 
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er  liviog  language  could  these  two  characters  have  been 
drawn,  in  the  respects  now  mentioned,  with  such  fidelity 
as  in  the  Spanish ;  as  no  other  possesses  in  the  same  de- 
gree the  requisite  qualities. 

§.  168.  Such  differences  shoum  by  (Utetnpts  at  translating. 

The  remarks  at  the  close  of  the  last  section  lead  us 
further  to  observe,  that  diiScrences  in  their  power  of  ex* 
pi^ssion  and  other  specific  peculiarities  of  languages  dis- 
close themselves  in  all  cases  of  a  translation  from  one  lan- 
guage to  another.  The  remark  has  often  been  made,  and 
probably  with  great  correctness,  that  there  are  many  lan- 
guages, into  which  the  Paradise  Lost  of  Milton  could  not 
be  translated ;  and  perhaps  none,  where  it  could  be  done 
with  perfect  safety  to  the  various  and  peculiar  beauties  of 
the  original  work. 

But  the  difficulty  of  representing  in  a  translation  the 
entire  shape  and  value  of  an  original,  is  not  limited  to 
works  of  imagination.  There  are  some  languages,  which 
are  almost  wholly  destitute  of  particular  classes  of  terms, 
both  of  a  scientific  and  of  a  moral  and  philosophic  na- 
ture ;  a  state  of  things,  which  of  course  renders  transla- 
tion extremely  difficult,  so  far  as  such  classes  of  words 
are  concerned.  The  Greek  language  is  said  to  have  been 
destitute  of  suitable  terms  in  philosophy,  till  after  the  time 
of  Socrates  ;  and  it  was  the  same  with  the  Latin,  till  after 
the  time  of  Cicero,  who  introduced,  by  means  of  his  phi- 
losophic writings,  many  new  terms  on  those  subjects. 
Both  languages  are  destitute  of  a  multitude  of  terms, 
which  have  a  place  in  such  abstract  and  experimental  sci- 
ences, as  have  received  new  developements  and  applica- 
tions, or  perhaps  a  new  existence  in  modern  times.* 

All  heathen  languages,  as  has  already  been  intimated, 
are  deficient  in  terms  and  phrases,  which  are  adapted  to 
express  the  peculiar  and  characteristic  truths  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion.  And  without  having  made  the  examina- 
tion, we  may  add  with  much  confidence,  as  heathen  na- 
tions throughout  the  world  are  found  to  be  ignorant  of 

•  Dv»gerando,  Histoire  des  Systemes  dc  Philosophie,  Part  I,  ch.  P. 
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nmnj  d^NurtoieDta  of  fcience,  that  the  languages  they 
speak  are  greatly  deficient  in  scientific  modes  of  expres- 
atOD.  Indeed  such  deficiencies  may  be  expected  in  all  Ian« 
goagas,  whatever  the  religion  or  the  civilization  of  the 
country,  where  the  people  are  not  acquainted  with  par- 
ticular sciences  and  arts. 

Although  this  inquiry  has  never  been  pushed  so  far  as 
it  might  be,  there  are  not  wanting  facts  enough  to  sustain 
the  above  remarks.  The  Bohemian  and  the  Swiss  langua- 
ges are  spoken  by  nations,  that  are  shut  up  in  inland  and 
mountainous  countries,and  being  separated  from  the  ocean, 
are  ignorant  of  all  navigation,  but  such  as  they  are  acquain- 
ted with  on  the  limited  scale  of  their  own  lakes  and  rivers. 
They  are,  accordingly,  found  to  be  greatly  deficient  in  the 
terms,  that  are  employed  in  the  building,  rigging,  and 
managing  of  ships.* 

Sometimes  whole  classes  of  terms  acquire  a  specific 
character,  in  consequence  of  the  prevalent  pursuits  and 
habits  of  people.  In  one  country  a  high  degree  of  hon- 
our »  attached  to  the  life  of  a  shepherd,  as  among  the  an- 
cient Hebrews  and  the  Arcadians ;  in  another  to  that  of 
a  cultivator  of  the  soil,  as  among  the  Romans  ;  and  in  an- 
other, to  that  of  a  merchant,  as  among  the  Tyrians  and 
Carthaginians  ;  and  the  supposed  value  of  the  calling  be- 
(Himes  in  time  transferred  to  the  terms,  having  a  relation 
to  it.  The  Abbe  de  Lille  translated  the  Georgics  of  Vir- 
gil into  French  ;  but  he  complains  in  the  preface  of  his 
work,  that  it  was  rendered  difficult,  in  consequence  of 
the  ideas  of  want  and  meanness,  which  the  French  are  ac- 
customed to  associate  with  the  life  of  a  husbandman.  The 
same  difficulty  is  said  to  have  been  experienced  by  those, 
who  have  attempted  to  translate  the  Seasons  of  Thompson 
into  that  language. 

§.  159.   Viewi  of  the  author  of  Hsrmes  in  re$pect  to  the  Eng- 

lishj  and  the  Oriental  languages. 

"  Nations,  (says  the  author  of  a  Philosophical  Inquiry 

*  See  the  Dissertation  of  Michaelis  on  the  Influence  of  Langaage 
on  Opinions,  §.  it. 
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concerning  Universal  Grammar,)  like  single  men  hare 
their  peculiar  ideas.  These  peculiar  ideas  become  the 
OBif  IU8  of  their  language,  since  the  symbol  must  of  coarse 
correspond  to  its  archetype.  The  wisest  nations,  having 
the  most  and  best  ideas,  will  consequently  have  the  best 
and  most  copious  languages.  Others,  whose  languages 
are  motley  and  compounded,  and  who  have  borrowed 
from  different  countries  different  arts  and  practices,  dis- 
cover by  words,  to  whom  they  are  indebted  for  things. 

'^  To  illustrate  what  has  been  said  by  a  few  examples. 
We  Britons  in  our  time  have  been  remarkable  borrow- 
ers, as  our  multiform  language  may  sufficiently  shew. 
Our  terms  in  polUe  lUeraiure  prove,  that  this  came  from 
Greece  ;  our  terms  in  mutie  and  jmiiltfif ,  that  these  came 
from  Italy ;  our  phrases  in  coohtrjf  and  wtr^  that  we 
learnt  these  from  the  French  ;  and  our  phrases  in  munga" 
iUm^  that  we  were  taught  by  the  Flemings  and  Low  Dutch . 
These  many  and  very  different  toorces  of  our  language 
may  be  the  cause,  why  it  is  so  deficient  in  regularity  and 
analogy.  Yet  we  have  this  advantage  to  compensate  the 
defect,  what  we  want  in  elegance  we  gain  in  copiousness, 
in  which  last  respect  few  languages  will  be  found  superior 
lo  our  own. 

'^Let  us  pass  from  ourselves  to  the  Nations  of  the 
East.  The  Eastern  World,  from  the  earliest  days,  has 
been  at  all  times  the  seat  of  enormous  monarchy.  On  its 
natives  fair  Liberty  never  shed  its  genial  influence.  If  at 
any  time  civil  discords  arose  among  themt  (and  arise  there 
did  innumerable,)  the  contest  was  never  about  the  Form  of 
GccemmerU ;  for  this  was  an  object  of  which  the  combatants 
had  no  conception  ;  it  was  all  from  I  he  poor  motive  of, 
uho  sliould  be  their  master,  whether  a  Cyrus  or  an  Artaxer- 
xeSf  a  Mahomet  or  a  Mustapha. 

''  Such  was  their  condition,  and  what  was  the  conse- 
quence ? — Their  ideas  became  consonant  to  their  servile 
state,  and  their  words  became  consonant  to  their  servile 
ideas.  The  great  distinction,  forever  in  their  sight,  was 
that  of  tyrant  and  slave  ;  the  most  unnatural  one  conceiv- 
able, and  most  susceptible  of  pomp,  and  empty  exagger- 
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aliiMi.  Hence  they  talked  of  kings  as  gods,  and  of  them- 
■dvet,  as  the  meanest  and  most  abject  reptiles.  Nothing 
was  either  great  or  little  in  moderation,  but  every  senti* 
ment  was  heightened  by  incredible  hyperbole.  Thus 
though  they  sometimes  ascended  into  the  great  and  mag- 
mficent,  they  as  frequently  degenerated  into  the  tumid  and 
bombast." 

§.  160.   Opinions  of  the  same  author  in  respect  to  the  Greek  and 

Roman  character  and  literature, 

^^  And  what  sort  of  people  may  we  pronounce  the  Ro- 
mans ? A  nation,  engaged  in  wars  and  commotions, 

some  foreign,  some  domestic,  which  for  seven  hundred 
years  wholly  engrossed  their  thoughts.  Hence,  there- 
fore, their  language  became,  like  their  ideas,  copious  in 
all  terms  expressive  of  things  political,  and  well  adapted 
to  the  purposes  both  of  history  and  popular  eloquence. — 
But  what  was  their  philosophy  ?  As  a  nation,  it  was  none, 
if  we  may  credit  their  ablest  writers.  And  hence  the  un- 
fitness of  their  language  to  this  subject  ;  a  defect,  which 
even  Cicero  is  compelled  to  confess,  and  more  fully 
makes  appear,  when  he  writes  philosophy  himself,  from 
the  number  of  terms,  which  he  is  obliged  to  invent.  Vir- 
gil seems  to  have  judged  the  most  truly  of  his  country- 
men, when,  admitting  their  inferiority  in  the  more  elegant 
arts,  he  concludes  at  last  with  his  usual  majesty, 

Tn  RBOERB  iMPEmio  P0PUL08,  Romone,  memento, 
(H»  tibi  enint  artes)  pacnque,  imponere  morem, 
Parcere  subjectisy  et  debellare  superbos. 

**From  considering  the  Romans  let  us  pass  to  the 
Greeks.  The  Grecian  Commonwealths,  while  they  main- 
tained their  liberty,  were  the  most  heroic  confederaisy 
that  ever  existed.  They  were  the  politest,  the  bravest, 
and  the  wisest  of  men.  In  the  short  space  of  little  more 
than  a  century,  they  became  such  statesmen,  warriors,  or- 
ators, historians,  physicians,  poets,  critics,  painters,  sculp- 
tors, architects,  and  (last  of  all)  philosophers,  that  one 
can  hardly  help  considering  that  golden  period,  as  aprov- 
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idential  event  in  honour  of  human  nature,  to  shew  to 
what  perfection  the  species  might  ascend. 

*'*'  Now  the  language  of  these  Greeks  was  truly  like 
themselves,  it  was  conformable  to  their  transcendant  and 
universal  genius.  Where  matter  so  abounded,  words  fol- 
lowed of  course,  and  those  exquisite  in  every  kind,  as 
the  ideas  for  which  they  stood.  And  hence  it  followed, 
there  was  not  a  subject  to  be  found,  which  could  not  with 
propriety  be  expressed  in  Greek."* 

§.161.    Of  the  advantages  attending  the  study  of  languages. 

It  cannot  have  escaped  notice,  that  it  has  been  our 
object  throughout,  to  render  the  pretrat  work,  as  much 
as  possible,  a  practical  one  ;  and  we  accordingly  inter- 
rupt here  the  train  of  our  specnktions^  in  order  to  con- 
sider the  utility  of  the  study  of  Languages.  It  is  well 
known,  that  the  study  of  languages,  more  particularly  of 
the  Greek  and  Latin,  has  long  been  made  a  part  of  public 
education.  The  reasons,  which  are  commonly  given  for 
occupying  a  considerable  portion  of  time  in  this  way,  are 
chiefly  these. 

(1)  Much  information  is  locked  up  in  these  languages. 
The  original  Greek  and  Roman  literature  is  of  itself  high- 
ly valuable  ;  their  poets,  historians,  and  orators,  are  wor- 
thy of  being  compared  with  those  of  any  age  or  nation. 
In  vigour  of  thought  and  purity  of  taste,  in  an  enlighten- 
ed freedom  of  enquiry,  and  in  exaltati<m  of  moral  and  po- 
litical sentiment,  it  is  generally  ciMUceded,  that  the  orig- 
inal   literature  of  no    nations    whatever,  taken    as    a 

whole,  presents  more  favourable  claims   to  notice. 

In  addition  to  this,  vast  numbers  of  literary  and  other 
treatises  have  been  written  in  the  Latin  language  in  later 
periods,  particularly  on  the  readings  and  interpretations 
of  ancient  authors,  and  on  obscure  and  difficult  points  of 
history.  A  person  ignorant  of  that  language  is  shut  out 
from  the  greater  part  of  these  important  documents. 

*  Hermes  or  a  Philosophical  Inquiry  concerning  UniveTsal  Gram- 
mar by  James  Harris,  Bk.  III.  Ch.  V. 
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(t)  The  intercourte  of  tbe  world  has  been  so  much  in- 
creited  in  coniequence  of  the  spread  of  knowledge  and 
the  fiicilitiet  of  commerce,  that  an  acquaintance  with  some 
of  the  modern  languages,  particularly  the  Spanish,  Italian, 
and  French,i8  considered  highly  desirable.  An  entire  igno- 
rance of  all  modem  languages  is  thought  to  imply  a  very 
defective  education.  But  the  languages,  which  have  been 
mentioned,  together  with  the  Portuguese,  have  their  ori- 
gin in  great  part  from  the  Latin  ;  and  can  be  more  easily 
and  perfectly  learnt  by  previously  giving  some  attention 
to  tbe  parent  dialect,  than  by  attempting  them  without  it. 

(S)  No  one,  who  speaks  the  English  language,  can 
deny  the  importance  of  a  thorough  knowledge  of  it.  It 
embodies,  and  retains  the  vast  wisdom  of  many  good  and 
learned  men  ;  and  is  the  medium,  by  which  the  thoughts 
and  feelings  of  our  own  generation  and  of  our  own  hearts 
are  to  be  communicated.  But  in  the  knowledge  of  this 
language,  the  student  will  find  himself  assisted  by  an  ac- 
qiudntance  with  the  Latin,*  since  no  inconsiderable  pro]>or- 

^Notwithstandiii^  the  contributions,  that  have  been  levied  by  the 
English  language  on  the  Latin,  the  Anglo-Saxon  is  undoubtedly  its 
most  fruiUul  and  legitimate  source.    The  number  of  words  of  Saxon 

origin  is  perlmps  gf rater  than  might  at  first  be  supposed. "  Of 

sixty-nine  words,  which  make  up  the  Lord's  prayer,  there  are  only 
Gve  not  Saxon;  the  best  example  of  the  natural  bent  of  our  language, 
and  of  the  words  apt  to  be  chosen  by  those,  who  speak  and  write  it 
without  design.  Of  eighty  one  words  in  the  solikxiuy  of  Hamlet,  thir- 
teen only  are  ot  Latin  origin.  Eren  in  a  passage  of  ninety  words  io 
Hilton,  whose  diction  is  more  learned  than  that  of  any  other  poet, 
there  are  only  sixteen  Latin  words.  In  four  verses  of  the  authorized 
version  of  Genesis,  which  contain  about  an  hundred  and  thirty  words« 
there  are  no  more  than  five  Latin.  In  seventy-six  words  of  Addison, 
whose  perfect  taste  preserved  him  from  a  pedantic  or  constrained  pref^ 
erence  for  any  portion  of  our  language,  we  find  only  fifleen  Latin, 
In  later  times,  the  language  has  rebelled  against  the  bad  taste  of  those 
otherwise  vigorous  writers,  who,  instead  of  ennobling  their  style  like 
Milton,  by  the  position  and  combination  of  words,  have  tried  to  raise 
it  by  unusual  and  far  fetched  expressions.  Dr.  Johnson  himself,  from 
whose  corruptions  English  style  is  only  recovering,  in  eighty-seven 
words  of  his  fine  parallel  between  Dryden  and  Pope,  has  found  means 
to  introduce  no  more  than  twenty-one  of  Latin  derivation."*^ 
Maekintoih'M  History  of  England,  Vol.  1, 

30* 
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tion  of  the  words  in  the  English  language  are  derived 
from  that  source. 

The  Greek ,  which  is  a  source  of  many  English  words, 
has  a  similar  argument  in  its  favour  ;  and  the  additional 
circumstance  of  being  the  original  language  of  the  New 
Testament. 

(4)  The  study  of  languages  answers  a  good  purpose,  as 
a  sort  of  basis  of  education.  During  the  period  from  eight 
to  eleven  years  of  age,  the  intellect  may  be  supposed  to 
be  developing  itself  under  the  mere  guidance  of  nature.  It 
is  a  great  point  in  education  to  aid  this  developement,  to 
keep  the  mental  powers  in  exercise,  and  to  promote  their 
growth.  This  object  is  known  to  be  secured  by  the  study 
of  languages  in  a  high  degree  ;  certainly  much  more 
than  by  the  study  of  ethics,history,mineralogy,chemistry, 
&c.  ;  or  even  the  more  appropriate  study  of  arithmetic. 
It  is  thought,  that  the  object  cannot  be  secured,  in  so  high 
a  degree,  by  any  other  course  of  study  whatever,  which 
can  be  pointed  out. 

(5)  It  has  also  been  strongly  contended,  that  an  ac- 
quaintance with  any  language  is  a  valuable  acquisition,  be- 
cause it  opens  new  views  of  mental  character.  The  lan- 
guage of  every  nation  is  modified  by  the  exigencies  of  the 
people,  who  speak  it ;  and  by  individual  and  national 
traits.  It  embodies  their  emotions,  customs,  prejudices, 
domestic  and  political  history. — No  man,  therefore,  can 
make  himself  fully  acquainted  with  a  new  language,  with- 
out having  more  correct  and  broader  views  of  the  devel- 
opement of  the  mind,  of  the  progress  of  men,  as  they 
rise  from  barbarism  to  refinement,  and  of  human  nature 
in  general.  And  these  advantages  can  be  secured  by  the 
study  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages,  no  less  than  by 
others. 

In  the  last  place,  the  study  of  languages,  (of  others  as 
well  as  our  own,)  promotes  a  facility  of  exact  and  appro- 
priate expression.  The  maxim,  that  knowledge  is  power, 
is  as  true  in  respect  to  the  instrument  of  thought,  as  in 
respect  to  thought  itself.     It  was  a  knowledge  of  Ian- 
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gaage,  which  gmve  unrivalled  power  to  ancient  oratort) 
•od  to  the  Pitts  and  Cannings  of  modern  cloquence,hardly 
hm  than  a  knowledge  of  political  rights  and  national  du- 
ties. But  it  is  undoubtedly  a  fact,  that  the  study  of  for- 
eign languages,  as  a  general  statement,  helps  much  in  ac- 
quiring such  a  full  command  of  the  iuetrument  of  thought. 
Such  study  is  necessarily  a  continued  examination  of  the 
relation  existing  between  the  sign  and  the  thing  signified, 
between  the  word  and  the  thought ;  both  when  we  look 
at  the  foreign  language,  and  when  we  endeavour  to  inter- 
pret it  into  our  own. 

^^  The  study  of  the  Classics,  (says  a  learned  and  much 
respected  writer  of  our  own  country,)  greatly  improves 
the  ability  to  command  words  adapted  exactly  to  express 
the  shades  of  ideas,  which  one  wishes  to  communicate. 
How  can  one  transfer  ideas  from  a  foreign  language 
to  his  own,  to  which  there  are  no  words  in  his  own  that 
«!xactly  correspond  ?  He  cannot,  without  periphrasis ;  and 
periphrasis,  in  order  to  be  accurate,  requires  the  greatest 
nicety  of  attention.  He  will  ordinarily  make  a  great  num- 
ber of  trials,  in  translating  a  very  difficult  word  or  phrase, 
before  he  succeeds  to  his  satisfaction.  This  very  trial, 
often  repeated,  is  (hat  discipline  above  all  others,  which 
leads  him  to  a  nice  and  exact  choice  of  language,  in  or- 
der to  communicate  ideas ;  and  this  is  one  of  the  most 
important  acquisitions  made  by  education,  either  for  a 
speaker  or  a  writer. 

'^  I  have  never  yet  engaged  in  any  exercise,  which  af- 
forded more  salutary  discipline  of  this  sort,  than  that 
of  translating  diflicult  passages  from  a  foreign  language. 
I  have  sometimes  spent  whole  hours,  on  even  a  preposi- 
tion or  an  adverb  ;  but  I  am  very  certain,  that  few  of  my 
hours  have  been  s|)cnt  to  better  purpose,  in  their  influence 
over  the  habits  of  the  mind.''* 

In  view  of  this  subject,  all  that  remains  to  be  said 
here,  is  briefly  this.  There  can  be  no  objection  to  chan- 
ges in  existing  systems  of  education,  whenever  good  rea- 

•ProfcoS  )r  Stiiarf.  SlT  Wva  liCtlcr  on  flu*  Stiulv  ofl'i**  Classir  s. 
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sons  can  be  shown  for  making  them,  whether  they  con* 
cern  the  study  of  languages  or  any  other  part  of  educa* 
tion.  On  the  contrary,  systems  of  instruction  ought  to  be 
examined  into,  and  all  improvements,  of  which  they  are 
susceptible,  should  be  made.  Tiie  above  statements, 
however,  in  favour  of  the  study  of  the  classic  languages, 
show,  that  the  advocates  for  retaining  them,  as  a  part  of 
the  methods  of  liberal  education,  do  not  give  this  prefer- 
ence to  them  without  some  good  grounds. 

§.  162.  Requisiles  of  an  interpreter  of  languages. 

From  the  views,  which  have  been  taken  in  the  pres- 
ent*chapter  of  the  characteristics  of  language,  we  are  led 
to  educe  a  number  of  inferences,  which  may  be  stated  in 
the  form  of  rules  or  principles  of  interpretation  ; — wish- 
ing to  observe,  however,  that  both  the  subject  of  the 
characteristics  of  languages  and  that  of  interpretation  are 
worthy  of  a  more  extensive  examination,  than  can  be  ex- 
pected from  such  abridged  hints  as  these.  They  open  a 
wide  field  for  literary  exertion,  which  has  been  zealously 
occupied  by  a  few  critics,  particularly  among  the  Ger- 
mans ;*  and  with  such  success,  as  to  encourage  others  to 
emulate  their  example.  Those,  who  pursue  it,  cannot 
fail  to  meet  with  encouragement.  The  subject  of  the  na- 
ture and  interpretation  of  language  is  in  itself,  independent 
of  any  remote  consequences,  one  of  exceeding  interest  ^and 
demands  success.  When  interpretation  is  conducted  on 
the  principles  here  laid  down,  it  is  no  longer  a  business  of 
conjugations  and  declensions  merely,  it  is  not  a  mere  dry 
comparison  of  words,  but  the  study  of  some  of  the  most 
important  principles  of  human  nature. 

Rule  first  ; — The  interpreter  must  have  a  good,gram- 
matical  knowledge  of  the  vernacular  tongue  of  the  writer, 
whom  he  interprets.  This,  no  doubt,  is  evident ;  it  being 
a  necessary  preliminary  step.  And  to  a  discriminating 
mind,  to  *a  perception  that  has  been  accurately  trained  to 
the  examination  of  the  gradations  and  relations  of  intellec- 
tual  action,  even  this^^'preliminary  step  is  not  without  in- 

•Among  otherfl,  Herder,  Erneeti^  Morus,  Meyer,  Keil,  &r. 
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tsretl.  Tbe  mere  eommitting  to  memory  of  inflectiont 
sad  roles  may  be  wearisome  and  laborious,  however  nee- 
enary ;  but  to  understand  and  estimate  the  reason  and 
grounds  of  that  which  is  committed  to  memory  is  an  ac- 
quisition, which  is  capable  of  rewarding  the  most  stren- 
uous effort. 

Rule  second  ; — The  interpreter  should  have  a  philo- 
sophical knowledge  of  the  language.  Something  more  is 
necessary  than  a  knowledge  of  single  words,of  declensions 
and  conjugations,  and  of  the  rules  of  syntax.  He  must  be 
acquainted  with  the  prevailing  spirit,  or  what  are  in  this 
chapter  termed  the  characteristics  of  the  language.  He 
must  inform  himself  of  the  history  of  the  people,leam  their 
peculiar  associations,  their  customs,  the  state  of  the  arts, 
&c.  In  no  other  way  can  he  understand  the  true  spirit, 
or  have,  what  may  be  otherwise  called,  a  philosophical 
knowledge  of  any  language  ;  and  without  such  knowledge 
he  can  never  do  justice  to  his  author. 

Rule  third  ; — He  must  know  something  of  the  author 
himself,  whatever  is  peculiar  in  his  situation,  or  in  other 
words,  his  personal  history.  If  languages  have  character- 
istics or  a  style  of  their  own,  it  is  certainly  not  less  true 
of  individual  authors  ;  and  this  diversity  is  partly  owing  to 
the  peculiarities  of  their  private  fortunes.  We  cannot 
dissent  from  the  saying  of  Petruchio  in  the  play — 
*'  *Ti3  the  mind,  that  makes  the  body  rich," 

It  may  be  safely  admitted,  that  the  mind  is  not  wholly  de» 
pendent  on  outward  circumstances.  If  it  be  truly  great, 
it  will  show  something  of  the  excellence  of  its  nature  in 
all  situations,  in  want,  in  woe,  in  persecution,  in  ignorance 
itself,  as  the  ^'  sun  breaks  through  clouds."  But  it  is  no 
less  true,  that  circumstances  are  never  without  their  influ- 
ence ;  they  give  to  the  mind  a  new  direction  ;  and  almost 
impart  to  it,  in  some  instances,  a  new  character.  Hence 
the  importance  of  this  rule.  We  are  to  inquire  amid  what 
scenery  of  nature  the  writer  dwelt  ?  What  early  supersti- 
tions were  made  familiar  to  the  mind  ?  In  what  political 
and  religious  principles  he  was  educated  ?  What  was  his 
personal  calling  and  the  degree  of  his  rank  in  life  ?  What 
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was  his  treatment  from  men  ?  and  what  his  peculiar  views 
of  human  character  ?  And  it  is  not,  until  these  things  are 
made  known  to  us,  that  we  are  fully  prepared  to  estimate 
what  he  has  written. 

The  remarks  here  made  admit  of  an  illustration  in  al- 
most all  writers  of  any  original  genius.  But  to  take  an 
instance,  which  is  familiar,  and  on  that  account  perhaps  is 
best  chosen,  it  may  be  confidently  said,  that  they  may  be 
illustrated  from  the  writings  of  the  New  Testament.  We 
observe  a  difference  in  the  style  of  Matthew  and  Luke,  of 
Paul  and  John.  The  situation  in  which  they  were  placed, 
and  circumstances  under  which  they  acted,had  undoubted- 
ly an  influence  on  their  character,  and  through  their  char- 
acter on  their  writings,  but  this  was  not  the  whole  origin 
of  these  peculiarities.  Even  the  natural  temperament  of 
the  writer,  by  a  powerful  sympathy,  communicates  itself  to 
the  written  composition  ;  and  while  that  of  Paul  is  abrupt 
and  vehement,  like  the  soid  of  its  author,  that  of  John  seems 
to  express,  in  its  very  words  and  combinations,  his  affec- 
tionate disposition. 

The  apostle  Paul,  in  particular,  is  a  fortunate  instance, 
to  show  the  importance  of  attending  to  the  peculiarities  of 
individual  writers.  Peculiarities — whatever  cause  they 
may  have  arisen  from — may  be  discovered  in  his  writings, 
in  the  use  even  of  single  words.  For  instance,  the  word, 
KATARGEiN,  signifying  to  remove,  destroy,  kill,  make  free, 
is  very  seldom  found  in  any  Greek  classic  author,  but  is 
found  twenty-six  times  in  the  apostle's  writings  ;  only  once 
in  all  the  other  books  of  the  New  Testament. 

St.  Paul  has  sometimes  employed  such  words,  as  he 
found  used  in  common  conversation,  and  which,  although 
not  unfrequent  in  common  discourse,  would  have  hardly 
been  considered  admissible  in  classical  writers,  certainlv 
not  in  the  sense,  in  which  he  employs  them.  The  word, 
EXOUsiA,  (1  Cor.  xi.  10,)  primarily  means  power,  dignity, 
&c. ;  but  appears,  by  a  fashion,  which  sometimes  exists  in 
language  no  less  than  in  dress  and  in  manners,  to 
have  been  in  the  city  of  Corinth,  the  name  of  a  wo- 
man's head-dress,  which   was  worn   in  that  city,   at   the 
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Uine  of  writing  the  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians.  There  is 
DO  reason  to  think,that  it  is  used  inthis  sense  by  any  other 
writer,  either  of  the  pure  Greek,  or  the  Hebraistic.  When, 
therefore,  we  learn  in  regard  to  the  apostle  Paul,  that  he 
was  brought  up  in  the  doctrines  of  the  Pharisees,  that  he 
afterwards  embraced  the  christian  religion,  that  we  was 
driven  from  place  to  place,  and  resided  in  many  cities,  in 
Rome,  in  Ephesus,  and  {larticularly  in  Corinth,  that  he 
was  a  person  of  great  boldness,  decision,  and  enterprise  ; 
a  knowledge  of  these  circumstances  in  his  personal  for- 
tunes and  character  throws  much  light  on  his  writings. 

^.  1(53.   Continuation  of  the  remiirks  on  the  same  subject. 

Rule  folrtii  ; — The  views,  which  have  been  given, 
lead  us  to  remark,  as  another  and  fourth  rule,  that  the 
interpreter  should  possess  an  intimate  acquaintance  with 
the  particular  subject,  on  which  his  author  treats  ; — and 
not  only  this,  should  endeavour  fully  to  possess  himself  of 
the  spirit  of  the  particular  species  of  writing,  of  which  the 
tract  to  be  interpreted  is  a  specimen,  whether  it  be  poetry, 
the  style  of  essays,  of  mathematical  treatises,  of  history, 
or  of  philosophy. 

Nothing  is  more  clear,  than  that  the  human  mind,  when 
called  into  exercise,  will  be  differently  affected  according 
to  the  nature  of  that  particular  subject,  to  which  its  atten- 
tion is  directed.  It  will  be  characterized  by  calm  reflec- 
tions on  the  more  intimate  nature  or  the  philosophy  of  cre- 
ated things  ;  or  will  be  thrown  into  a  series  of  closely  con- 
catenated propositions  ;  or  will  be  animated  by  a  creative 
power  and  form  thousands  of  new  and  glowing  images ;  or 
will  be  excited  by  strong  and  declamatory  impulses  ac- 
cording to  the  characteristic  tendencies  of  the  exercise, 
about  which  it  is  employed.  The  interpreter  cannot  do 
him  justice  without  having  his  own  mind  brought  into  a 
similar  position  with  the  original  author's  ;  and  in  order 
to  this,  he  must  be  acquainted  not  only  with  the  subject 
of  the  particular  writing  in  question,  but  also  with  the 
characteristics  and  spirit  of  that  species  of  writing,  to 
which  it  belongs.     It  would  be  presumption,  not  to  say 
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injustice,  in  a  mathematician^who  had  exclusively  devoted 
himself  to  his  chosen  science,  to  undertake  to  pass  sen- 
tence on  the  productions  of  a  poet  ;  the  two  depart- 
ments are  entirely  different,  and  the  mental  tenden- 
cies and  training,  that  are  appropriate  to  them,  are  not 
less  so.  It  would  be  no  less  presumption  and  injus- 
tice for  a  mere  painter  to  assume  the  criticism  of  musical 
compositions,  or  for  a  mere  man  of  polite  letters  to  at- 
tempt the  interpretation  of  the  writings  and  an  estima- 
tion of  the  character  of  mathematicians. 

It  may  seem  to  be  a  proper  place  here,  to  mention  a 
peculiar  difficulty  in  the  interpretation  of  the  Bible,  ari- 
sing from  the  nature  of  the  subjects  there  treated  of.  Rev- 
elation is  a  communication  of  those  things,  which  could 
not  have  been  fully  learnt,  and  some  of  them  could  not 
have  been  learnt  in  any  degree,  by  our  unassisted  facul- 
ties. It  is  a  declaration  of  such  facts,  as  eye  hath  not  seen, 
and  ear  hath  not  heard,andthe  mind  hath  not  conceived  of. 

As,  therefore,  we  derive  our  ideas  from  sensation  and 
from  what  takes  place  in  our  own  minds,  it  ought  not  to 
surprise  us,  that  our  weak  and  limited  understandings  are 
incapable  of  forming  a  perfect  conception  of  Gh>d,  of  an- 
gels, of  spiritual  bodies,  of  the  soul  being  brought  to 
judgment,  of  the  resurrection  from  the  dead,  &c.  The 
words,  which  are  employed  on  these  subjects,  are  not 
without  meaning,  but  such  is  the  nature  of  the  things  sig- 
nified by  the  words,  that  the  meaning  of  them  is  often 
necessarily  obscure  to  us  ;  and  we  here  find  a  fiivourable 
opportunity  both  for  the  exercise  of  that  religious  feeling, 
which  is  termed  faith,  as  to  the  things  themselves,  and 
also  for  the  exercise  of  charity,  when  our  own  interpre* 
tations  do  not  agreee  with  those  of  others. 
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CHAPTER  FIRST. 


EMOTIONS  OF  BEAUTY. 

§.  164.   Ofiht  Btnlienl  stales  of  the  mind  in  general, 

Leaving  the  subject  of  the  signs  of  mental  stalest 
which  some  perhaps  will  imagine  to  have  occupied  us  too 
long  already,  we  return  again  to  that  of  the  thoughts  and. 
feelings  themselves.  But  having,  in  the  second  Part  of 
this  Work,  completed,  in  a  very  considerable  degree,  what 
was  necessary  to  be  said  on  the  intellect,  it  is  now  time  to 
enter  on  the  consideration  of  that  part  of  our  nature, 
which  is  sometimes  denominated  the  heart,  in  distinction 
from  the  pure  understanding  or  intellectual  part  of  man. 
The  obvious  and  acknowledged  grounds  of  distinction 
between  these  two  parts  of  our  mental  constitution  have 
been  explained  in  another  place,  (chap,  xiii,  Part  I ;)  and 
it  will  not  perhaps  be  thought  necessary  to  resume  the 
consideration  of  them  here.  We  may  safely  appeal  to  the 
terms  used  in  all  languages,  to  the  speculations  of  philoso- 
phers, and  to  each  one^s  consciousness  in  confirmation  ci 
the  principle,  that  such  a  distinction  is  well  founded,  and 
has  a  reality  in  nature.  The  topics,  accordingly,  which 
we  are  now  about  to  enter  upon,  have  their  specific  char- 
acter, and  relate  to  the  emotions,  desires,  instincts,  appe« 
tites,  propensities,  and  afiections  ;  all  of  which  states  of 
mind,  whether  they  appear  under  a  simple  or  a  complex 
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form,  may  be  considered  as  included  under  the  epithet 
$eniienL 

We  do  not  ordinarily  apply  that  epithet  to  the  mere 
perceptions  and  deductions  of  the  understanding  ;  but  un^ 
der  the  general  head  of  sbntiencb,  (if  that  term  were  al- 
lowable by  the  established  usage  of  the  language,)  is  inclu^ 
ded  every  thing,  which  involves  some  degree  of  feeling. — 
And  it  may  be  asserted  without  heritation,  that  subjects  of 
this  kind  present  very  high  claims  to  our  notice.  If  man 
had  been  made  of  intellect  only  ;  if  he  could  merely  have 
perceived,compared,associated,and  reasoned,without  a  sin- 
gle desire,  without  a  solitary  emotion,  without  sorrow  for 
Buffering  or  sympathy  in  joy ;  if  he  had  been  all  head  and 
no  heart ;  the  human  soul  would  have  shown  a  depressed 
and  different  aspect,  compared  with  what  it  does  at  pres- 
ent. It  was  this  part  of  human  nature,  which  Socrates 
particularly  turned  his  thoughts  to ;  and  on  account  of 
which  he  was  pronounced  by  the  Oracle  the  wisest  of  all 
men  living.  In  these  inquiries  we  are  let  into  the  secrets 
of  men's  actions,  for  here  we  find  the  causes,  that  render 
them  restless  and  inquisitive,  that  prompt  to  efforts  both 
good  and  evil,  and  make  the  wide  world  a  theatre,  where 
vice  and  virtue,  hope  and  fear,  and  joy  and  suffering  min- 
gle in  perpetual  conflict. 

§.  165.   Of  the  general  division  of  the  sentient  Males  of  the 

mind  into  emotions  and  desires. 

We  no  sooner  carefully  direct  our  attention  to  the  sen- 
tient states  of  the  mind,  to  the  feelings  in  distinction  from 
the  thoughts  or  intellections,  than  we  find  them  suscep- 
tible of  being  arranged  into  the  two  general  classes  of  emo- 
tions and  DESIRES.  These  two  species  of  feeling  some- 
times closely  approximate^  and  may  even  mingle  together, 
forming  a  new  and  complex  one  >  and  yet  our  conscious- 
ness is  able  to  distinguish  them  from  each  other* 

As  the  original  feelings,  expressed  by  both  of  these 
terms,  are  simple,  it  would  be  of  no  avail  to  attempt  to  de- 
fine them  ;  nor  do  we  profess  to  ascertain  the  difference 
between  them  in  this  way.     We  can  learn  this  difference 
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by  our  own  internal  examination  and  by  consciousness 
alone  ;  nor  can  any  form  of  mere  words  illustrate  to  our 
comprehension  cither  their  nature  or  their  distinction,  in-* 
dependently  of  such  internal  experience,  excepting  per- 
haps in  the  single  circumstance,  that  emotions  are  instan- 
taneous, while  there  is  apparently  a  greater  permanency 
in  desires.  These  last  continue  the  same  as  when  they 
first  arose,  so  long  as  the  objects,  towards  which  they  are 
directed,  are  the  same  ;  while  the  emotions  are  in  general 

more  transitory. But  even  this  distinction,  which  we 

are  able  to  understand,  without  having  recourse  to  our 
consciousness  of  the  feelings  themselves,  may  fail  at  times; 
at  least  apparently  so.  It  is  not  unfrequently  the  case,  that 
objects,  which  are  fitted  to  call  forth  emotions,  remain  be- 
fore the  mind  a  considerable  period,  and  that  emotions, 
mingling  with  those  that  went  before,  arise  in  succession 
to  emotions,  and  with  such  rapidity  as  to  give  them 
all,  though  many  in  number,  an  appearance  of  actual  same- 
ness, continuity,  and  permanency. 

§.  166.  Explanations  and  characteristics  of  emotions  of  beauty. 

It  is  presumed,  that  no  one  is  ignorant  of  what  is  meant, 
when  we  speak  of  a  melancholy  emotion,  of  a  cheerful 
emotion,  of  emotions  of  pain,  of  pity,  of  wonder,  of 
cheerfulness,  of  approval  and  the  like.  Among  other 
feelings  of  thb  nature  are  those,  which  have  particular  re* 
lation  to  objects  external  to  the  mind,  such  as  emotions  of 

beauty,  grandeur,  and  sublimity. In  the  present  chap* 

ter,  our  attention  will  be  particularly  directed  to  those  of 

BEAUTY. 

Of  the  emotions  of  beauty  it  will  be  as  difficult  to  give  a 
definition,  so  as  to  make  them  clearer  to  any  one's  com* 
prehension  than  they  already  are,  as  to  define  the  simple 
sensations  of  colour,  sounds  or  taste*  We  find  in  them, 
however,  these  two  marks  or  characteristics.  * 

(1 ) — The  emotion  of  beauty^  in  the  first  place,  is  always 
a  pleasing  one.  We  never  give  the  name  to  one,  which  w 
painful,  or  to  any  feeling  of  disgust.  Whenever,  there- 
fore, we  ftpeak  of  an  emotion  of  beauty,  we  imply,  in  the 
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nfle  of  the  terms,  some  degree  of  satisfaction  or  pleasure. 
All  persons,  the  illiterate  as  well  as  the  scientific,  use  the 
phrase  with  this  import. (2)  We  never  speak  of  emo- 
tions of  beauty,  to  whatever  degree  may  be  our  experience 
of  inward  satisfaction,  without  referring  such  emotions  to 
something  external.  The  same  emotion,  which  is  called 
satisfaction  or  delight  of  mind,  when  it  is  wholly  and  ex- 
clusively internal,  we  find  to  be  termed  an  emotion  of 
beauty,  if  we  are  able  to  refer  it  to  something  without, 
and  spread  its  charms  around  any  external  object. 

§.  167,   Of  what  is  mearU  by  beautiful  objects. 

There  are  a  great  variety  of  material  objects,  which 
excite  the  emotion  of  beauty ;  that  is,  when  the  objects  are 
presented,  this  emotion,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  (for 
the  emotion  itself  is  susceptible  of  many  varieties,)  imme- 
diately exists.  But  it  is  a  common  saying,  and  probably 
will  be  deemed  a  just  one,  that  material  objects  have  nei- 
ther beauty  nor  deformity  in  themselves ;  neither  value 
nor  want  of  it,  independently  of  their  applications  and  re- 
sults. All  bodies  of  matter  are  mere  assemblages  of  par- 
ticles, and  the  difierent  arrangement  of  those  particles 
constitutes  the  sole  difference  between  one  object  and  an- 
other. The  ashes,  that  are  mouldering  in  the  tomb,  do 
not  differ  from  the  living  form  of  man  in  the  materials, 
but  only  in  disposition  and  in  symmetry^  In  themselves 
considered,  therefore,  all  bodies  of  matter  are  without 
beauty ;  the  fairest  creations  of  architecture,  and  the  dust, 
on  which  they  are  erected,  are  alike  in  that  respect ;  all 
are  originally  destitute  of  that  interest,  which  we  denomi- 
nate beauty. 

The  beauty  of  objects  being  something  not  in  the  na- 
ture of  the  things  themselves, alt  hough  we  constantly  speak 
of  them  as  possessing  that  quality,  it  is  necessary  to  enter 

into*  some  explanation. Whenever  certain  objects  are 

presented  to  us,  there  is  a  feeling  of  pleasure,  in  a 
%lgher  or  less  degree.  This  feeling,  which  is  termed  an 
emotion  of  beauty,  does  not  exist,  it  will  readily  be  ad- 
mitted, in  the  object,  which  cannot  be  supposed  to  be  sus- 
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ceptible  of  it,  but  in  the  mind  which  contemplateii  the  ob- 
ject. And  here  we  have  the  solution  of  the  point,  on 
which  we  are  remarking. 

We  have  from  earliest  childhood  been  in  the  habit  of 
referring  this  mental  emotion,  of  which  no  inanimate  ob- 
ject can  possibly  be  susceptible,  to  external  objects,  as  its 
antecedent.  We  have  made  this  reference  for  so  long  a 
time,  and  go  frequently,  that  at  last,  in  consequence  of  a 
very  tenacious  association,  the  object  itself  seems  to  us  to 
be  invested  with  delight,  and  to  beam  out  with  a  sort  of 
mental  radiance  ;  that  is,  to  have  qualities,  which  can  tru- 
ly and  properly  exist  only  in  the  mind.  Such  objects  are 
termed  by  us  beautiful  objects. 

§.  168.  Results  of  constantly  referring  einotions  of  beauty  to  the 

outward  cause. 

The  result  of  this  strong  and  early  disposition,  to  refer 
the  emotions  within  us  to  those  external  objects,  which  are 
the  antecedents  to  them,  is,  that  all  material  creation  is 
clothed  over  again.  There  is  a  beauty  in  the  sun  ;  there 
is  a  beauty  in  the  moon  walking  in  brightness,  and  in 
the  attendant  stars;  there  is  a  beauty  in  the  woods  and 
waters;  and  blossom,  and  flower,  and  fruit  are  all  invest- 
ed with  the  same  transferred  or  reflected  splendour. 
But  annul  the  emotions  of  the  mind,  which  throws  back 
its  own  inward  light  on  the  objects  around  it;  and  the  sun 
will  become  dark,  and  the  moon  will  withhold  its  shining, 
and  the  flower  will  be  no  more  delightful,  than  the  sod, 
from  whose  mouldering  bosom  it  springs  up. 

But  we  do  not  wish  to  be  misunderstood  here.  It  is 
admitted,  on  the  supposition  of  all  intelligence  and  feeling 
being  abolished,  that  the  material  world  would  still  con- 
tinue to  be  the  same  in  itself,  but  it  would  realize  and  Ia« 
ment,  (if  inanimate  nature  could  be  supposed  to  be  capable 
of  feeling  in  any  case,)  the  loss  of  the  correlative  and  in- 
terpreting mind.  There  would  be  the  same  substance, 
the  same  outlines  and  forms,  and  the  same  qualities;  but 
these  forms  and  qualities  would  not  have  the  same  import, 
the  same  significancy.     It  must  be  evident,  that  sounds  of 
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harmony  and  discordance,  though  different  in  themselves, 
do  not  differ  in  their  effects,  when  both  are  wasted  on  the 
desert  air.  Nor  is  there  any  such  difference  in  forms  of 
beauty  and  deformity,  as  would  lay  a  foundation  for  the 
application  of  those  terms,  where  there  is  no  eye  to  behold, 
and  no  heart  to  rejoice  in  them. 

§.  169.  Extensive  application  of  the  term  beauty. 

Emotions  of  beauty  are  felt,  and  perhaps  in  a  higher 
.  degree  than  any  where  else,  in  the  contemplation  of  objects 
of  sight,  of  woods,  waters,  azure  skies,  cultivated  fields, 
and  particularly  of  the  human  form.  But  they  are  not 
limited  to  these;  emotions,  which  not  only  bear  the  same 
name,  but  are  analogous  in  kind,  exist  also  on  the  contem- 
plation of  many  other  things. 

The  sentiment  or  feeling  of  beauty  exists,  when  we  are 
following  out  a  happy  train  of  reasoning;  and  hence  the 
mathematician,  who  certainly  has  a  delightful  feeling, 
analogous  to  what  we  experience  in  contemplating  many 
works  of  nature,  speaks  of  a  beautiful  theorem. 

The  connoisseur  in  music  applies  the  term  beautiful  to 
a  favourite  air;  the  lover  of  poetry  speaks  of  a  beautiful 
song;  and  the  painter  discovers  beauty  in  the  design,  and 
in  the  colouring  of  his  pictures.  We  apply  the  term,beauty, 
to  experiments  in  the  different  departments  of  physics  ; 
especially  when  the  experiment  is  simple,  and  results  in 
deciding  a  point,  which  has  occasioned  doubt  and  dispute. 

Also,  in  the  contemplation  of  moral  actions,  we  find 
the  same  feelings.  The  approbation,  which  we  yield, 
when  the  poor  are  relieved,  and  the  weak  are  defended, 
and  the  vicious  are  reclaimed,  and  any  other  deeds  of  vir- 
tue are  done,  is  always  attended  with  a  delightful  move- 
ment of  the  heart. So  that  all  nature,  taking  the  word 

in  a  wide  sense,  is  the  province  of  beauty  ;  the  intellectu- 
al, and  the  moral,  as  well  as  the  material  world.  There 
18  such  an  analogy,  such  a  resemblance  in  the  feelings  in 
all  these  cases,  that,  if  the  term  beauty  be  proper  to  ex- 
press one,  it  is  no  less  appropriate  to  all.  It  is  in  truth 
constituted  a  common  namcy  expressive  of  a  variety  of  emo- 
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tions,  ariaiiig  on  different  occasions,  but  alwayv  pletung, 
and  varying  rather  in  ttie  occasions  of  tlieir  origin  and  in 
degree,  than  in  their  real  nature. 

In  particular,  they  agree  in  their  nature  as  to  this^««we  ^ 
refer  all  the  emotions,  which  come  under  the  denomina- 
tion of  beauty,  to  the  objects,  whatever  they  may  be, 
which  are  found  immediately  and  constantly  to  precede  '• 
them.  The  charm  of  the  mind,  which  exists  solely  in 
ourselves,  seems  to  flow  out  and  to  spread  itself  over  the 
severest  labours  of  intellect,  over  the  creations  of  the  ar- 
chitect,  over  the  fictions  of  the  imagination,  over  virtu- 
ous moral  actions,  and  whatever  else  we  call  beautiful,  no 
less  than  upon  those  forms  of  material  nature,  which  fill 
us  with  delight. 

§.  170.  j^tt  objecti  not  equally  fitted  to  excite  emotiom  of 

beaxtty. 

From  what  has  been  said,  it  must  be  evident,  that 
there  is  a  correspondence  between  the  mind  and  the  out- 
ward objects,  which  are  addresssed  to  it.  This  has  al- 
ready been  clearly  seen  in  respect  to  the  sensations  and 
external  perceptions  ;  and  it  is  not  less  evident  in  respect 
to  that  part  of  our  nature,  which  we  are  now  attending 
to.  The  mind,  and  the  external  world,  and  the  external 
circumstances  of  our  situation  in  genera]  are  reciprocally 
suited  to  each  other.  Hence,when  we  ascribe  the  quality  of 
beauty  to  any  object,  we  have  reference  to  this  mutoal 
adaptation.  An  object  is  ordinarily  called  beautiful,  when 
it  has  agreeable  qualities ;  in  other  words,  when  it  is  the 
cause  or  antecedent  of  the  emotion  of  beauty. 

But  no  one  can  be  ignorant,  that  not  all  objects  came 
the  emotions;  and  of  those,  which  do  some  have  this 
power  in  a  greater,  and  some  in  a  less  degree.  This  brings 
us  to  a  very  important  inquiry.  It  is  no  unreasonable  curi- 
osity, which  wishes  to  know,  why  the  effsct  is  so  limited, 
and  why  all  objects  are  not  embraced  in  it?  Why  dif- 
ferent objects  cause  the  same  emotion  in  different  degrees? 
And  why  the  same  objects  produce  a  diversity  of  emotions 
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§.  171.     ^9  nmeepiibiBig  ^  ewaiiofm  ^ beamig  mm  wtimaU  frm- 

cipUofamr  camMtimAm^ 

la  aiHweruig  these  qocsdons,  loiiiethiiig  mmf  be  tmkea 
tar  granted,  there  must  be  lome  ftarting  poiot ;  otherwise 
all,  that  cao  be  sad,  will  be  ioTolved  io  inextricable  coo- 
foflon.  That  is,  we  most  take  for  granted,  that  the  mind 
has  an  original  sasceptibility  of  such  emotions.  Nor  can 
we  suppose,  there  can  be  any  objection  to  a  concession, 
which  is  warranted  by  the  most  general  experience.  We 
all  know,  that  we  are  created  with  this  sasceptibility^  be- 
caose  we  are  all  conscious  of  having  had  those  emotions^ 
which  are  attributed  to  it.  And  if  we  are  asked,  How,  or 
why  it  is,  that  the  susceptibility  at  the  bottom  of  these 
feelings  exists,  we  can  only  say,  that  such  was  the  will  of 
the  Being,  who  created  the  mind  ;  and  that  this  is  one  of 
the  original  or  ultimate  elements  of  our  nature. 

Although  the  mind,  therefore,  is  originally  susceptible 
of  emotions,  as  every  one  knows;  still  it  is  no  less  evident 
from  the  general  arrangements  we  behold,  both  in  physical 
and  in  intellectual  nature,  that  these  emotions  have  their 
fixed  causes  or  antecedents.  We  have  seen,  that  these 
causes  are  not  limited  to  one  class  or  kind ;  but  are  to  be 
found  under  various  circumstances  ;  in  the  exercises  of 
reasoning,  in  the  fanciful  creations  of  poetry,  in  musicaf 
airs,  in  the  experiments  of  physics,  in  the  forms  of  materi- 
al existence,  and  the  like.  As  a  general  statement,  these 
objects  cannot  be  presented  to  the  mind,  and  the  mind  be 
unmoved  by  it;  it  contemplates  them,  and  it  necessarily 
has  a  feeling  of  delight  of  a  greater  or  less  degree  of 
strength. 

In  asserting,  that  this  is  correct  as  a  general  statement 
it  is  implied,  that  some  objects  do  not  originally  cause 
these  emotions.  And  hence  we  are  led  to  enter  into  more 
particular  inquiries. 
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§.   172.  Remarks  on  the  beauty  ofJoriM. 

In  making  that  selection  of  those  objects  and  qualities 
of  objects,  which  we  suppose  to  be  fitted,  in  the  original 
constitution  of  things,  to  cause  within  us  pleasing  emo- 
tions of  themselves,  independently  of  any  extraneous  aid, 
we  cannot  profess  to  speak  with  certainty  The  appeal  is 
to  the  general  experience  of  men  ;  and  all  we  can  do,  is, 
to  give,  so  far  as  it  seems  to  have  been  ascertained,  the 
results  of  that  experience.  Beginning,  therefore,  with 
material  objects,  we  are  justified  by  general  experience  in 
saying,  that  certain  di«positions  or  forms  of  matter  are 
beautiful;  for  instance,  the  circle. 

We  rarely  look  upon  a  winding  or  serpentine  form, 
without  ex|)eriencing  a  feeling  of  pleasure;  and  on  seeing 
a  circle,  this  pleasure  is  heightened.  Hence  Hogarth,  in 
4118  Analysis  OF  Beauty,  expressly  lays  it  down,  that  those 
lines,  which  have  most  variety  in  themselves,  contribute 
most  towards  the  production  of  beauty,  and  that  the  most 
beautiful  line,  by  which  a  surface  can  be  bounded,  is  the 
waving  or  serpentine,  or  that  which  constantly,  but  imper- 
ceptibly, deviates  from  the  straight  line.  This,  which  we 
frequently  find  in  shells,  flowers,  and  other  pleasing  nat- 
ural productions,  he  calls  the  line  of  beauty.  And  was 
not  Hogarth  right  in  the  opinion,  that  there  is  at  least  a 
degree  of  beauty  in  such  outlines^  whether  they  are  the 
roost  beautiful  or  not  ?  Refer  it  to  any  man's  experience, 
and  let  him  say,  when  he  gathers  on  the  seashore  wreathed 
and  variegated  shells,  or  beholds  through  distant  meadows 
the  winding  stream,  or  pauses  in  pathless  woods  to  gate 
on  the  flowing  features  of  the  rose,  does  he  not  at  once 
feel  within  him  a  spontaneous  movement  of  delight  f  It 
not  the  object,  which  is  directly  before  him,  in  itself  a 
source  of  this  feeling  ?  Although  he  may  have  a  super- 
added pleasure  from  some  other  source,  as  we  shall  have 
occasion  to  see ;  still,  considering  the  subject  particularly 
in  reference  to  the  object  before  him,  may  not  the  true 
philosophy  be  summed  up  in  the  single  assertion,  that  he 
sees,  and  he  feels  ;  he  beholds,  and  he  admires.     It  results, 
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theniore,  from  the  common  eiperienoe  of  mankind,  that 
objects,  which  are  circular^  or  approach  that  form,  or  ex- 
kibit  an  irregular,  but  serpentine  outline,  have  a  degree 
of  beauty.  What  can  be  imagined  more  beautiful  than 
the  arch  of  the  rainbow,  stretching  over  our  heads  from 
the  rising  of  the  sun  to  its  going  down,  even  if  nothing 
but  the  form  and  the  outline  were  presented  to  our  vis- 
ion, without  the  unrivalled  splendour  of  its  colours  ?  The 
dark  blue  hemisphere  of  the  visible  sky  is  a  beautiful  ob- 
ject, although  it  undoubtedly  becomes  more  so,  when 
from  time  to  time  the  golden  companies  of  stars  gleam 
upward  from  its  unsearchable  depths. 

There  remains,  however,  this  explanatory  remark. — 
Wo  have  much  reason  to  believe,  that  the  emotion  will 
be  stronger  in  all  cases,  in  proportion  as  the  beautiful  ob- 
ject is  distinctly  and  immediately  embraced  by  the  mind. 
Perhaps  it  may  be  said  with  some  good  reason,  that  the 
square  form  has  a  degree  of  beauty,  as  well  as  the  circle  ; 
although  it  cannot  be  doubted,  that  it  has  less.  And  it  is 
a  matter  of  inquiry,  whether  the  difference  in  this  respect 
is  owing  so  much  to  the  original  power  of  the  forms 
themselves,  as  to  the  circumstance  just  alluded  to  ;  in 
other  words,  whether  it  be  not  owing  to  the  fact,  that  the 
circle,  being  more  simple,  makes  a  more  direct,  entire,and 
powerful  impression  ;  whereas  the  attention  is  divided 
among  the  sides  and  angles  of  a  square. 

§.  173.   Of  the  prevalence  of  beavty  uhich  it  founded  on  forms. 

Although  we  speak  of  the  beauty  of  the  circle,  and  of 
the  diminished,  though  actual  beauty  of  the  square,  we 
wolkld  not  be  understood  to  intimate,  that  the  fountain 
of  beauty  is  limited  to  these  particular  forms.  Such  a  po- 
sition would  be  abundantly  contradicted  both  by  nature 
and  art.  Nothing  surely  can  be  more  variegated,  than 
the  forms  of  the  material  world.  The  shrubbery,  which 
spreads  abroad  upon  the  ground,  and  throws  out  its 
gleams  of  delightfulness  at  our  very  feet,  is  beautiful.  The 
elm,  which  rises  upwards  towards  the  heavens,  and  forms 
its  green  arch  in  the  air,  is  beautiful  also  ;  although  it  is 
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exceedingly  diverse  in  its  appearance.  The  solitary  palm- 
tree  is  certainly  a  beautiful  object,  which  displays,  on  the 
bosom  of  the  desert,  its  tall,  strait,  branchless  stem,  sar* 
mounted  at  the  top  by  a  single  tuft  of  foliage,  like  a  Corin- 
thian column.  And  when  we  look  at  the  vine  with  its 
broad  leaf,  and  the  mingling  tracery  of  its  branches,  and 
its  ornamental  clusters,  or  that  tree  of  Eastern  climes 
which  Miltort  so  beautifully  sings  of, 

"  Branching^  so  broad  and  long,  that  in  the  ground 
<*  The  bended  twigs  take  root,  and  daughters  grow 
"  Aboat  the  mother  tree,  a  pillared  shade 
"  High  over-arched,  and  echoing  walks  between, 

or  a  multitude  of  other  displays  of  the  beautiful  in  nature, 
we  cannot  for  a  moment  admit  the  supposition,  that  the 
source  of  beauty  is  limited  to  one  form,  or  even  a  small 
number  of  forms. 

And  there  is  the  same  result,  if  we  look  at  the  works 
of  art.  The  architecture  of  Egypt  is  different  from  that 
of  Greece ;  and  that  of  Greece  is  different  from  the  archi- 
tecture of  Rome ;  and  both  Grecian  and  Roman  architec- 
ture are  different  from  the  Grothic  ;  and  neither  of  these 
separate  styles  is  limited  to  any  particular  form,  but  em- 
braces many.  They  gathered  up  from  the  great  universe 
of  beauty  such  forms  as  pleased  them  best ;  or  combined 
together,  according  to  the  peculiar  situation  and  wants  of 
their  authors,  the  greatest  possible  i)ortion  of  the  beauti- 
ful with  the  greatest  portion  of  the  convenient  and  use- 
ful. No  one  can  walk  amid  the  desolate  cities  on  the 
banks  of  the  Nile,  and  amid  the  splendid  ruins  of  its  sa- 
cred islands,  without  profound  emotions  of  delight  and 
admiration,  as  he  contemplates  the  remains  of  sculptured 
grottoes,  pyramids,  obelisks,  and  colossal  statues  and 
sphynxes,  characterized  by  a  severe  and  massy  simplicity. 
But  his  delight  and  admiration  would  not  be  less,  if  he 
could  the  next  moment  be  set  down  amid  the  temples  of 
Greece,  with  their  columns  of  such  various  forms,  dis- 
playing at  one  time  the  unadorned  and  imposing  strength 
of  the  Doric  order,  at  another  the  comparative  lightness 
and  ornament  and  gracefulness  of  the  Ionic  and  Corinth- 
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,  and  with  characleriitic  differences,  in  almost  every 
other  re8}iect,  from  the  temples  and  sculptures  he  had 
witnessed  before.  And,  as  was  just  now  intimated,  even 
the  Gothic,  with  its  light  and  clustered  pillars,  its  pinna- 
cles, flowering  capitals,  and  pointed  arches,  has  opened 
new  sources  of  beauty.  Almost  every  country  has  its  pe- 
culiarities of  architecture  ;  and  we  may  even  go  further, 
and  assert  with  some  degree  of  confidence,  that  there  never 
was  a  great  architectural  genius,  who  failed  to  invent  some 
new  form,  proportion,  or  arrangement  in  building  ;  and 
that,  in  their  proper  place,  all  these  new  forms  and  pro- 
portions have  been  found  pleasing  and  valuable  in  various 
degrees. 

§.  174.  Perceptions  of  congruily  or  Jiiness  a  taurce  of  emotions 

of  beauty. 

Perceptions  of  congniity  or  fitness  are  attended 
with  emotions  of  beauty.  The  perceptions  them- 
selves, it  will  be  noticed,  are  to  be  referred  to  another 
part  of  our  constitution,  which  we  have  have  already  at- 
tended to,  viz.  the  power  of  relative  suggestion.  But  we 
are  so  constituted,  that  these  perceptions  do  not  exist, 
without  an  attendant  feeling  of  satisfaction,  which  is  re- 
flected back  from  the  mind  on  the  object,  where  such  fit- 
ness or  congniity  exists. 

When  we  contemplate  a  well-constructed  edifice,  we 
undoubtedly  take  a  pleasure  in  the  forms,  which  are  pre- 
sented to  us,  and  they  appear  beautiful  ;  but  it  is  well 
known,  that  this  pleasure  is  greatly  enhanced,  whenever 
we  perceive  a  fitness  or  adaptation  in  the  same.  We  speak 
here  of  the  fitness  or  suitableness  of  the  parts,  considered 
in  reference  to  each  other,  and  not  in  reference  to  any 
subordinate  ends  of  use  or  convenience. 

But  it  will  perhaps  be  said,  that  such  a  fitness  as  this 
is  wholly  ideal ;  has  no  actual  existence  ;  and  cannot  even 
be  defined.  We  admit,  that  the  congruity  or  fitness  here 
spoken  of  cannot  be  defined  ;  but  the  ideas  of  power,  in- 
telligence, antecedence,  and  many  others  are  also  not  sus- 
ceptible of  definition  ;  but  it  will  probably  not  be   main- 
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taiiied>  that  they  Lave  not  a  reality  in  themselves,  or  that 
there  is  not  a  reality  in  the  nature  of  things  which  they 
correspond  to.  If  there  were  no  reality  in  nature  but 
such  as  can  be  seen  and  handled,  if  there  were  nothing 
but  what  has  a  local  habitation  and  is  susceptible  of  actual 
measurement,  there  would  soon  be  no  reality  any  where. 
The  whole  visible  universe  is  sustained  by  an  agency  in- 
visible; there  is  a  power  as  real  as  the  visible  creation 
around  us,  and  which  is  universally  diffused,  but  which 
can  never  be  known  to  the  human  mind  directly  and  in 
itself,  nor  in  any  way  whatever,  except  by  the  outward 
effects  and  the  inward  consciousness ;  there  is  an  intelli- 
gence and  wisdom,  which  is  as  clearly  defined  to  the  in- 
tellectual perception,  in  every  flower  that  blooms  and  ev- 
ery star  th&t  shines,  as  that  star  and  flower  and  all  other 
created  and  embodied  things  are  defined,  and  made  prom- 
inent to  the  bodHy  vision  ;  there  is  a  propriety,  a  fitness, 
or  congruity,  (or  whatever  else  it  may  be  termed,)  which, 
if  the  human  mind  could  be  cleared  from  its  darkening 
mist  and  expanded  to  the  comprehension  of  infinity, 
would  be  found  to  throw  its  tranquil  light  over  all  exis- 
tences both  created  and  uncreated,  from  the  glorious  Dei- 
ty down  to  the  insect  of  the  summer's  air,  from  the  sub- 
lime heavenly  mansions, 

"  Whose  dust  is  gold, 

**  And  parement  stais,  as  stars  to  thee  appear, 
'<  Seen  in  the  galaxy,  that  milky  way, 
"  Which  nightly,  as  a  circling  ssone,  thou  seest 
"  Powdered  with  stars, 

down  to  the  cold  and  heavy  and  unlighted  dust  beneath 
our  feet. 

§.175.   Of  the  original  beauty  of  colours. 

We  experience  what  may  be  termed  an  original  emo- 
tion, which  is  pleasing,  in  beholding  colours.  We  are 
able  merely  to  allude  to  abundant  sources  in  proof  of  this, 
without  entering,  at  the  present  time,  into  a  full  exposi- 
tion of  them. 

(1)  The  pleasure,  which  results  from  the  mere  l^ehold- 
ing  of  colours,  may  be  observed  in  very  early  life.     It  is 
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In  consiequence  of  this  pleasing  emotion,  that  the  .infant  so 
early  directs  its  eyes  towards  the  light,that  breaks  in  from 
the  window,or  which  reaches  the  sense  of  vision  from  any 
other  source.  It  is  pleasing  to  see  with  what  evident  ex- 
tacy,  the  child  rushes  from  flower  to  flower,  and  com- 
pares their  brilliancy.  Casting  his  eyes  abroad  in  the  pur- 
suit of  objects,  that  are  richly  variegated,  he  pauses  to 
gaze  with  admiration  on  every  tree,  that  is  most  profuse- 
ly loaded  with  blossoms,  or  that  is  burdened  with  fruit  of 
the  deepest  red  and  yellow.  It  is  because  he  is  attracted 
with  the  brightness  of  its  wings,that  he  pursues  the  butter- 
fly with  a  labour  so  unwearied,  or  suspends  his  sport  to 
watch  the  wayward  movements  of  the  humming  bird. 

(2)  The  same  results  are  found  also,  very  strikingly 
and  generally,  among  all  savage  tribes.  Not  unfrequently 
the  untutored  sous  of  the  forest  forget  the  ardour  of  the 
chace  in  their  speculations  on  the  wild  roses  by  the  wayside. 
Seeing  how  beautiful  the  fish  of  their  lakes  and  riv- 
ers, and  the  bird  of  their  forests,  and  the  forest  tree  itself 
is  rendered  by  colours,  they  commit  the  mistake  of  at- 
tempting to  render  their  own  bodies  more  beautiful  by 
artificial  hues.  They  value  whatever  dress  they  may 
have,  in  proportion  to  the  gaudiness  of  its  colours  ;  they 
weave  rich  and  variegated  plumes  into  the  hair  ;  and  as 
they  conjectured  from  his  scarlet  dress,that  Columbus  was 
the  captain  of  the  Spaniards,  so  they  are  wont  to  intimate 
and  express  their  own  rank  and  dignity  by  the  splendour 
of  their  equipments. 

And  the  same  trait,  which  had  been  so  often  noticed 
in  Savages,  may  be  observed  also,  though  in  a  less  degree, 
among  the  uneducated  classes  in  civilized  communities. 
In  persons  of  refinement,  the  original  tendency  to  receive 
pleasing  emotions  from  the  contemplation  of  colours  seems 
to  have,  in  a  measure,  lost  its  power,  in  conseqi|ence  of 
the  developement  of  tendencies  to  receive  pleasure  from 
other  causes. 

(3)  We  have  another  proof  in  persons,  who  have  been 
blind  from  birth,  but  in  after  life  have  been  restored  by 
couching,  or  in  some  other  way.    '<  I  have  couched,  (says 
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Wardrop,*  speaking  of  James  Mitchell,)  one  of  his  eyes 
successfully  ;  and  he  is  much  amused  ^ith  the  visible 
world,  though  he  mistrusts  information,  gained  by  that 
avenue.  One  day  I  got  him  a  new  and  gaudy  suit  of 
clothes,  whick delighted  him  beyond  description.  It  was 
the  most  interesting  scene  of  sensual  gratification  I  ever 
beheld." 

But  this  person,  it  appears,  had  some  faint  notions  of 
light  and  colours,  previous  to  the  operation,  by  which  his 
powers  of  vision  were  more  fully  restored.  And  the 
facts,  stated  in  connection  with  his  exercise  of  this  imper- 
fect vision,  are  equally  decisive  in  favour  of  the  doctrine 
under  consideration. 

^^  At  the  time  of  life  when  this  boy  began  to  walk,  he 
seemed  to  be  attracted  by  bright  and  dazzling  colours  ; 
and  though  every  thing,  connected  with  his  history,  ap- 
pears to  prove,  that  he  derived  little  information  from  the 
organ,  yet  he  received  from  it  much  sensual  gratification. 
He  used  to  hold  between  his  eye  and  luminous  objects 
such  bodies,  as  he  found  to  increase  by  their  interposi- 
tion the  quantity  of  light ;  and  it  was  one  of  his  chief 
amusements  to  concentrate  the  sun^s  rays  by  means  ot  pie- 
ces of  glass,  transparent  pebbles  or  similar  substances, 
which  he  held  between  his  eye  and  the  light,  and  turned 
about  in  various  directions.  These  too  he  would  often 
break  with  his  teeth,  and  give  them  that  form,  which 
seemed  to  please  him  most.  There  were  other  modes, 
by  which  he  was  in  the  habit  of  gratifying  this  fondness 
for  light.  He  would  retire  to  any  out-house  or  to  any 
room  vi^ithin  his  reach,  shut  the  windows  and  doors,  and 
remain  there  for  some  considerable  time,  with  his  eyes 
fixed  on  some  small  hole  or  chink,  which  admitted  the 
sun's  rays,  eagerly  catching  them.  He  would  also,  dur- 
ing the  winter  nights,  often  retire  to  a  dark  comer  of  the 
room,  and  kindle  a  light  for  his  amusement.     On  these 

•  As  quoted  by  Mr.  Stewart  in  his  Account  of  Mitchell. — See,  for 
Bome  additional  and  interesting  facts  in  relation  to  this  young  man, 
Chap.  XVII,  Part  \. 
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occasions,  as  well  as  in  the  gratification  of  his  other 
tenses,  his  countenance  and  gestures  displayed  a  most  in- 
teresting avidity  and  curiosity." 

The  conclusion,  which  we  deduce  from  these  sources 
of  proof,  is,  that  colours  are  fitted,  from  our  very  constitu- 
tion, to  produce  within  us  emotions  of  beauty. 

§.  17G.    Of  sounds  considered  as  a  source  of  beauty. 

We  next  inquire  into  the  application  of  these  principles 
in  respect  to  sounds.  And  here  also  we  have  reason  to 
believe,  that  they  hold  good  ;  that  certain  sounds  arc 
pleasing  of  themselves  ;  and  are  hence,  agreeably  to  views 
already  expressed,  termed  beautiful.  Examine,  for  in- 
stance,  musical  sounds. It  is  true,  that  in  diflferent  na- 
tions, we  find  dificrent  casts  or  styles  of  music  ;  but,  not- 
withstanding this,  certain  successions  of  sounds,  viz.  those, 
which  have  certain  mathematical  proportions  in  their 
times  of  vibration,  are  alone  pleasing.  As,  therefore,  not 
all  series  of  sounds  are  beautiful,  but  only  those  of  a  par- 
ticular character,  and  these  are  every  where  found  to  ex- 
cite emotions  of  beauty  without  exception  ;  the  presump- 
tion is,  that  they  possess  this  power  originally;  they  please 
us,  because  the  mind  is  so  formed,  that  it  cannot  be  oth- 
erwise. It  is  possible,  that  the  emotion  may  be  small, 
but  it  undoubtedly  has  an  existence  in  some  degree,  and 
can  be  accounted  for  in  no  other  way. 

So  true  is  this,  and  so  obvious  to  every  one's  notice, 
that  we  can  hardly  be  expected  to  attempt  a  confirmation 
of  it  by  an  appeal  to  any  facts  in  particular.  If  it  were 
necessary,  well  established  facts  would  not  be  wanting. 
How  many  instances  might  be  pointed  out,  like  that  of 
the  Spaniards  when  they  first  came  to  America.  In  their 
trafiic  with  the  native  inhabitants,  the  latter  frequently 
purchased  of  them  small  bells ;  and  it  is  asserted,  that 
when  they  hung  them  on  their  persons,  and  heard  their 
clear  musical  sounds,  responding  to  their  movements  as 
they  danced,  they  were  filled  with  extacy  ;  nothing  could 
exceed  their  wild  delight.  It  is  further  related  of  one  of 
the  Jesuit  missionaries  at  a  later  period,  that  once  coming 
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into  the  company  of  certain  ignorant  and  fierce  Indians, 
lie  met  with  a  rude  and  menacing  reception,  wliich  fore- 
boded  no  very  favourable  termination.  As  it  was  not  his 
design,  however,  to  enter  into  any  contention,  if  it 
could  possibly  be  avoided,  he  immediately  commenced 
playing  on  a  stringed  instrument  ;  their  feelings  were 
softened  at  once,  and  the  evil  spirit  of  jealousy  and  anger, 
which  they  exhibited  on  his  first  approach  to  them,  fled 
from  their  minds.* 

It  is  not  necessary  in  this  incpiiry  to  look  solely  to  high- 
ly civilized  life,  to  the  productions  of  the  great  masters  of 
musical  composition,  to  companies  of  the  most  skilful 
jierformers,  who  on  set  and  great  o«'ca.sions  extract  such 
strong  admiration  by  ^^  dulcet  symphonies  and  voices 
sweet ;''  we  wish  rather  to  interrogate  human  nature  in  its 
rude  estate,  and  we  shall  find  it  giving  but  one  answer. 
Let  some  wandering  musician  suddenly  take  up  his  quar- 
ters in  a  country  village,  and  enact  the  Orpheus  even  on 
a  hand-organ,  if  it  be  one  of  tolerable  excellence  of  con- 
struction ;  and  as  the  swell  of  harmony  sweeps  along  the 
street,  it  comes  with  a  power,  which  reminds  one  of  the 
marvels  of  ancient  fable ;  the  faces  of  those,  who  stand 
in  the  corners  of  the  streets,  are  directed  towards  the 
sound;  groups  of  children  leave  their  sports  and  emulous- 
ly  rush  to  the  spot ;  delighted  countenances  cluster  at  the 
windows  ;  the  din  of  conversation  and  the  noisy  activity 
of  business  is  hushed,  and  the  very  trees  seem  to  nod  with 
approbation.  Such  is  the  potency  of  music  ;  such  is  the 
charm  of  sweet  sounds,  coming  forth  not  under  the  most 
favourable  circumstances,  to  sooth  and  control,  to  refine 
and  exalt  and  govern  human  passion. 

§.  1 77.   Of  motion  as  an  element  of  beatUy. 

Motion  has  usually  been  reckoned  an  element  of  beau- 
ty, and  very  justly. A  forest,  or  a  field  of  grain,  gently 

waved  by  the  wind,  afifects  us  pleasantly.     The  motion  of 

*  See  I r Ting's  Life  and  Voyages  of  ColumbuSi  Chap,  ix,  London 
(Quarterly  Review,  Vol.  zxvi,  p.  S87. 
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a  winding  river  pleases  ;  and  this,  not  only  because  the 
river  is  serpentine,  but  because  it  is  never  at  rest.  We 
are  delighted  with  the  motion  of  a  ship,  as  it  cleaves  the 
sea  under  full  sail.  We  look  on,  as  it  moves  like  a  thing 
of  life,  and  are  pleased  without  being  able  to  control  our 
feelings,  or  to  tell,  why  they  exist.  And  the  waves  too 
around  it,  which  are  continually  approaching  and  depart- 
ing, and  curling  upward  in  huge  masses,  and  then  break- 
ing asunder  into  fragments  of  every  shape,  present  a  much 
more  pleasing  appearance,  than  they  would,  if  profoundly 
quiet  and  stagnant. 

With  what  happy  enthusiasm  we  behold  the  foaming 
cascade,  as  it  breaks  out  from  the  summit  of  the  mountain, 
and  dashes  downward  to  its  base  !  With  what  pleasing 
satisfaction,  we  gaze  upon  a  column  of  smoke,  ascending 
from  a  cottage  in  a  wood  ; — a  trait  in  outward  scenery, 
which  landscape  painters,  who  must  certainly  be  account- 
ed good  judges  of  what  is  beautiful  in  the  aspects  of  ex- 
ternal nature,  are  exceedingly  fond  of  introducing.  It 
may  be  said  in  this  case,  we  are  aware,  that  the  pleasure, 
arising  from  beholding  the  ascending  smoke  of  the  cot- 
tage, is  caused  by  the  favourite  suggestions,  which  are 
connected  with  it,  of  rural  seclusion,  peace,  and  abun- 
dance. But  tliere  is  much  reason  to  believe,  that  the 
feeling  would  be  to  some  extent  the  same,  if  it  were  known 
to  ascend  from  the  uncomfortable  wigwam  of  the  Savage, 
from  an  accidental  conflagration,  or  from  the  fires  of  a 

wandering  horde  of  gypsies. And  if  motion,  on  the 

limited  scale,  on  which  we  are  accustomed  to  view  it,  be 
beautiful,  how  great  would  be  the  expansion  and  extacy  of 
our  feelings,  if  we  could  be  placed  on  some  pinnacle  of  the 
universe,  and  behold  beneath  us  the  worlds,  suns,  and  sys- 
tems of  infinite  space,with  endless  progress  and  perfect  reg- 
ularity, ^^  wheeling  unshaken  through  the  void  immense.*' 

§•  178.  Explanation  on  the  beauty  of  motion  from  Kaimes. 

The  author  of  the  Elements  of  Criticism,  who  studied 
our  emotions  with  great  care,  has  the  following  explana- 
tions on  this  subject. **  Motion  is  certainly  agreeable 
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in  all  iU  Varietiet  of  quickness  and  slowness  ;  but  motion 
long  continued  admits  some  exceptions.  That  degree  of 
continued  motion,  which  corresponds  to  the  natural  course 
of  our  perceptions,  is  the  most  agreeable.  The  quickest 
motion  is  for  an  instant  delightful  ;  but  it  soon  appears  to 
be  too  rapid  :  it  becomes  painful,  by  forcibly  accelerating 
the  course  of  our  perceptions.  Slow  continued  motion 
becomes  disagreeable  for  an  opposite  reason,  that  it  retards 
the  natural  course  of  our  perceptions. 

*^  There  are  other  varieties  in  motion,  besides  quick- 
ness and  slowness,  that  make  it  more  or  less  agreeable  : 
regular  motion  is  preferred  before  what  is  irregular,  wit- 
ness the  motion  of  the  planets  in  orbits  nearly  circular  : 
the  motion  of  the  comets  in  orbits  less  regular,  is  less 
agreeable. 

^^  Motion  uniformly  accelerated,  resembling  an  ascend- 
ing series  of  numbers,  is  more  agreeable  than  when  uni- 
formly retarded  :  motion  upward  is  agreeable  by  the  ele- 
vation of  the  moving  body.  What  then  shall  we  say  of 
downward  motion  regularly  accelerated  by  the  force  of 
gravity,  compared  with  upward  motion  regularly  retard- 
ed by  the  same  force  ?  Which  of  these  is  the  most  agree- 
able ?    This  question  is  not  easily  solved. 

<^  Motion  in  a  straight  line  b  no  doubt  agreeable  :  but 
we  prefer  undulating  motion,  as  of  waves,  of  a  flame,  of  a 
ship  under  sail :  such  motion  is  more  free,  and  also  more 
natural.     Hence  the  beauty  of  a  serpentine  river." 

§.  179.   OfinUUeciual  and  tnoral  objeeli  a$  a  iowrce  of  the 

the  beautiful. 

But  we  are  not  to  suppose,  that  there  is  nothing  but  mat- 
ter, and  its  relations,  and  its  accessories  of  rest,  motion, 
and  sound,  which  are  the  foundations  of  the  beautiful.  The 
world  of  mind  also,  so  far  as  it  can  be  brought  before  our 
contemplation,  calls  forth  similar  emotions. ^The  hu- 
man countenance  is  a  beautiful  object ;  nature  has  deci- 
dedly given  that  character  to  the  curving  outline  of  the 
lips  and  forehead,  the  gentle  illuminations  of  the  eye,  and 
the  tints  of  the  cheeks,  but  they  convey  ideas  of  mind  ; 
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tliey  may  be  regarded  as  natural  indications  and  signs  of 
the  soul,  which  is  lodged  behind  them  ;  and  although  the 
human  countenance  is  pleasing  of  itself,  the  thought  and 
feeling  and  amiability,  of  which  it  is  significant,  are  plea- 
sing also.  We  may  perhaps  illustrate  our  meaning  by  an- 
other instance.  If  we  fix  our  attention  upon  two  men, 
whose  outward  appearance  is  the  same,  but  one  of  them  is 
far  more  distinguished  than  the  other  for  clearness  of  per- 
ception, extent  of  knowledge,  and  all  the  essentials  of  true 
Wisdom,  we  certainly  look  upon  him  with  a  higher  de- 
gree of  complacency.  And  this  complacency  is  greatly 
heightened,  if  we  can  add  to  these  intellectual  qualities 
certain  qualities  of  the  heart  or  of  the  moral  character,  such 
at  a  strong  love  of  truth,  justice,  and  benevolence. 

It  is  true,  that  in  the  present  life  intellectual  and  mor- 
al objects  are  brought  before  our  contemplation  only  in  a 
comparatively  small  degree,  surrounded  and  almost  en- 
cumbered, as  we  are,  with  material  things ;  but  they  are, 
nevertheless,  proper  objects  of  knowledge,  and  are  among 
the  great  sources  of  beauty.  There  is  no  object  of  con- 
templation more  pleasing  and  even  enrapturing  than  the 
Supreme  Being ;  but  in  contemplating  the  Deity,  we 
do  not  contemplate  an  outward  and  accessible  pic- 
ture, or  a  statue  of  wood  and  stone,  but  merely  a  com- 
plex internal  conception,  which  embraces  certain  intel- 
lectual and  moral  qualities  and  powers,  and  excludes  ev- 
ery thing  of  a  purely  material  kind.  Now  when  we 
dwell  upon  the  parts  of  this  great  and  glorious  concep- 
tion, and  follow  them  out  into  the  length  and  breadth, 
and  height  and  depth  of  infinite  wisdom,  of  infinite  be- 
nevolence, of  omnipotence  and  justice  unsearchable,  and 
of  other  attributes,  which  are  merged  together  iuid  as- 
similated in  this  great  sun  of  moral  perfection,  wc  find 
such  a  splendour  and  such  a  fitness  in  them,  that  wc  can- 
not but  be  filled  with  delight ;  like  the  disciples  that 
were  travelling  to  Emmaus,  when  wc  think  ujwn  lbc:;c 
things,  our  heart  bums  within  us. 
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§.  180.   Of  a  distinct  sense  or  faculty  of  beatUy. 

From  the  views,  which  have  been  taken,  it  might  be 
conjectured,  that  we  adopt  the  opinion  of  those,  who  have 
held,  that  there  is  a  distinct  sense  or  faculty  of  beauty. 
There  have  been  some  writers,  among  whom  Mr.  Alison 
has  included  Hogarth  and  Winkelman,  who  have  suppo-> 
sed,  that  all  emotions  of  beauty  and  sublimity  are  to  be 
referred  to  a  distinct  sense  ;  and,  consequently,  that  all 
qualities,  which  are  in  general  antecedent  to  those  emo- 
tions, are  the  established  and  appropriate  objects  of  tliat 
sense.  By  means  of  this  sense  or  faculty  of  beauty, 
which  seems  to  have  been  regarded  as  entirely  analogous 
to  the  external  senses  of  sight  and  feeling,  the  mind  expe- 
riences the  emotions  of  beauty  constantly,  or  almost  con- 
stantly, whenever  a  particular  object  is  present.  That  is, 
having  this  supposed  sense,  we  can  no  more  be  without 
the  appropriate  emotion,  whenever  the  beautiful  object  is 
presented,  that  we  can  be  without  sight  or  feeling,  when 
our  eyes  are  open  to  behold  objects,  or  when  our  hands 
are  impressed  upon  them.  And,  moreover,  the  beauty, 
which  is  thus  discovered,  has,  according  to  this  system,  a 
precise  and  definite  character,  concerning  which  there 
cannot  ordinarily  be  any  possible  mistake. 

There  are  some  parts,  undoubtedly,  of  this  doctrine  of 
emotions  of  beauty,  to  which  it  is,  by  no  means,  necessary 
to  object.  Its  advocates  hold,  with  good  reason,  that  cer- 
tain objects  give  us  pleasure  of  themselves ;  and  also  that 
the  emotions  arise  in  the  mind  at  once,  whenever  the  ob- 
jects are  presented  to  it,  and,  therefore,  in  some  degree  the 
samC)  as  when  vision  follows  the  opening  of  the  eyelids. 
But  here,  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  the  analogy  between 
the  susceptibility  of  emotions  of  beauty,  and  the  external 
senses,  ceases. 

The  opinion,  that  we  have  a  distinct  sense  or  faculty 
of  beauty,  would  give  to  its  appropriate  emotions  a  char- 
acter more  exact  and  particular,  than  is  justified  by  what 
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it  known  to  be  the  fact  ;  there  would  in  this  case  be  no 
more  difference  of  opinion  concerning  the  beauty  and  de- 
formity of  objects,  than  concerning  their  sensible  qualities, 
their  taste,  sound,  or  colour.  If  this  doctrine,  taken  in 
its  full  extent,  were  true,  the  peasant,  who  can  tell,  wheth- 
er the  taste  of  the  apple  be  sweet  or  sour,  and  whether 
the  colour  of  the  clouds  of  heaven  be  bright  or  dark,  can 
•it  in  judgment  on  the  beauty  of  the  works  of  nature  and 
art,  no  less  than  persons  of  the  most  critical  taste. 

While,  therefore,  we  contend,  that  there  is  in  the  mind 
an  original  susceptibility  of  emotions  of  beauty,  it  is  to  be 
regiprded  as  something  quite  different  in  its  nature  from 
the  external  senses  ;  and  these  emotions,  therefore,  unlike 
our  sensations,  will  differ  in  kind  and  degree,  with  a  va- 
rietur pf  circumstances. 


CHAPTER  SECOITD. 


OF  ASSOCIATED  BEAVTY. 


§.  181.  ObjecU  may  become  beatUifvi  by  aseociatian  nurelyi 

Xhere  is  another  view  to  be  taken  of  this  interesting 
subject.  While  some  of  the  forms,  of  which  matter  is 
susceptible,  are  pleasing  of  themselves  and  originally, 
while  we  are  unable  to  behold  bright  colours,  and  to  lis- 
ten to  certain  sounds,  and  to  gaze  upon  particular  expres- 
sions of  the  countenance,  and  to  contemplate  high  intel- 
lectual and  moral  excellence,  without  emotions,  in  a  great- 
er or  less  degree,  delightful  ;  it  must  be  admitted,  that,  in 
the  course  of  our  experience,  we  find  a  variety  of  objects,that 
8eem,as  they  are  presented  to  us,to  be  unattended  with  any 
emotion  whatever  ;  objects,  that  are  perfectly  indifferent. 
And  yet  these  objects,  however  wanting  in  beauty  to  the 
great  mass  of  men,  are  found  to  be  invested,  in  the  minds 
of  some,  with  a  charm,  allowedly  not  their  own.  These 
objects,  which  previously  excited  no  feelings  of  beauty, 
may  become  beautiful  to  us  in  consequence  of  the  associa- 
tions, which  we  attach  to  them.  Thai  is  to  say,  when 
the  objects  are  beheld,  certain  former  pleasing  feelings^ 
peculiar  to  ourselves,  are  recalled. 

The  lustre  of  a  spring  morning,  the  radiance  of  a  sum* 
mer  evening  may  of  themselves  excite  in  us  a  pleasing 
emotion  ;  but,  as  our  busy  imagination,  taking  advantage 
of  the  images  of  delight,  which  are  before  us,  is  ever  at 
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work  and  constantly  forming  new  images,  there  is,  in  com- 
bination with  the  original  emotion  of  beauty,  a  superadded 
delight.  And  if,  in  these  instances,  only  a  part  of  the 
beauty  is  to  be  ascribed  to  association,  there  are  some  oth- 
ers, where  the  whole  is  to  be  considered,  as  derived  from 
that  source^ 

Numerous  instances  can  be  given  of  the  power  of  as- 
sociation, not  only  in  heightening  the  actual  charms*  of 
objects,  but  in  spreading  a  sort  of  delegated  lustre  around 
those,  that  were  entirely  uninteresting  before.  Why  does 
yon  decaying  house  appear  beautiful  to  me,  which  is  in* 
different  to  another  f  Why  are  the  desolate  fields  around 
it  clothed  with  delight,  while  others  see  in  them  nothing, 
that  is  pleasant  ^  It  is,  because  that  house  formerly  de- 
tuned me, as  one  of  its  inmates,. at  its  fireside,  and  those 
fields  were  the  scenes  of  many  youthful  sports.  When  I 
now  behold  them,  after  so  long  a  time,  the  joyous  emo- 
tions, which  the  remembrances  of  my  early  days  call  up- 
within  me,  are,  by  the  power  of  association,  thrown 
around  the  objects,  which  are  the  cause  of  the  remem:^ 
brances. 

§.  182.  Further  illustratiofM  of  associated  JeeKngf. 

He,  who  travels  through  a  well*cultivated  country 
town,  cannot  but  be  pleased  with  the  various  objects^ 
which  he  beholds;  the  neat  and*  comfortable  dwellings  ; 
the  meadows,  that  are  peopled  with  flocks,  and  with  herds 
of  cattle ;  the  fields  of  grain,  intermingled  with  reaches 
of  thick  and  dark  forest.  The  whole  scene  is  a  beautiful 
one  ;  the  emotion  we  suppose  to  be  partly  original ;  a  per- 
son, on  being  restored  to  sight  by  couching  for  the  catar- 
act, and  having  had  no  opportunity  to  iorm  associations 
with  it,  VI  ould  witness  it,  for  the  first  time,  with  delight* 
But  a  greater  part  of  the  pleasure  is  owing  to  the  associ- 
ated feelings,  which  arise,  on  beholding  such  a  scene ; 
these  dwellings  are  the  abode  of  man  ;  these  fields  are 
the  place  of  his  labours,  and  amply  reward  him  for  his 
toil ;  here  are  contentment,  the  interchange  of  heartfelt 
jioys,  and  "ancient  truth." 
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^hose,  ^ho  have  travelled  over  places,  that  have  been 
signalized  by  memorable  events,  will  not  suspect  us  of  at- 
tributing too  great  a  share  of  our  emotions  to  association. 
U  is  true,  that  in  a  country  so  new  as  America,  we  are  un- 
able to  point  so  frequently,  as  an  European  might  do,  to 
places,  that  have  witnessed  the  gallantry  and  patriotism 
of  ancient  times.  But  there  are  some  such  consecrated 
spots.  With  whatever  emotions  the  traveller  may  pass 
up  the  banks  of  the  Hudson,  he  cannot  but  find  his  feel- 
ings much  more  deeply  arrested  at  Stillwater  and  at  Sar- 
atoga, the  scenes  of  memorable  battles  with  the  armies  of 
England  and  of  the  surrender  of  Burgoyne,  than  at  any 
other  places.  It  was  there,  that  brave  men  died ;  it 
was  there,  that  an  infant  people  threw  defiance  at  a  power- 
ful enemy,  and  gave  sanguinary  proof  of  their  determina- 
tion to  be  free.  A  thousand  recollections  have  gathered 
upon  such  places,  and  the  heart  overflows  with  feeling  at 
beholding  them. 

The  powerful  feeling,  which  here  exists,  whether  wo 
rail  it  an  emotion  of  beauty,  or  sublimity,  or  give  it  a 
name,  expressive  of  some  intermediate  grade,  is  essential- 
ly the  same  with  that,  which  is  caused  in  the  bosom  of 
the  traveller,  when  he  looks  for  the  first  time  upon  the 
hills  of  the  city  of  Rome.  There  are  other  cities  of  great- 
er extent,  and  washed  by  nobler  rivers,  than  the  one, 
which  is  before  him  ;  but  upon  no  others  has  he  ever  ga- 
zed with  such  intensity  of  feeling.  He  beholds  what  was 
once  the  mistress  of  the  world ;  he  looks  upon  the  ancient 
dwelling  place  of  Brutus,  of  Cicero,  and  of  the  Cesars. 
The  imagination  is  at  once  peopled  with  whatever  was 
noble  in  the  character  and  great  in  the  achievements  of 
that  extraordinary  nation  ;  and  there  is  a  strength,  a  full- 
ness of  emotion,  which,  without  these  stirring  remem- 
brances, would  be  very  sensibly  diminished. 

§.  183.  Jn$tance$  ofnaHonal  asiociations. 

The  influence  of  association  in  rousing  up,  and  in  giv- 
ing strength  to  particular  classes  of  emotions,  may  be 
strikingly  seen  in  some  national  instances. Every  coun< 
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try  has  its  favourite  tunes.  These  excite  a  muck  stronger 
fieeling  in  the  native  inhabitants,  than  in  strangers.  The 
effect  on  the  Swisto  soldiers  of  the  Ranz  des  Yaches,  their 
national  air,  whenever  they  have  happened  to  hear  it  in 
foreign  lands,  has  often  been  mentioned.  So  great  was 
(his  effect,  that  it  was  found  necessary  in  France,  to  for* 
bid  its  being  played  in  the  Swiss  corps  in  the  employment 
of  the  French  government.  The  powerful  effect  of  this 
■ong  cannot  be  supposed  to  be  owing  to  any  peculfar' 
merits  in  the  composition  ;  but  to  the  pleasing  recollec- 
tions, which  it  ever  vividly  brings  up  in  the  minds  of  the 
9wis|i,  of  mountain  life,  of  freedom,  and  domestic  pleas- 
ures. 

The  English  have  a  popular  tqne,  called  Belleisle 
Msrch.  Its  popularity  is  said  to  have  b^n  owing  to  the 
circumstance,  that  it  was  played  when  the  English  army 
inarched  into  Belleisle,  and  to  its  consequent  association 
with  remembrances  of  war  and  of  conquest.  And  it  will 
be  found  true  of  all  national  airs,  that  they  have  a  charm 
fpr  the  natives  of  the  country,  in  consequence  of  the  re- 
collections connected  with  them,  which  they  do  not  possess 
for  the  inhabitants  of  other  countries. 

We  have  abundant  illu&trations  of  the  same  fact  in  res- 
pect  to  colours.  The  purple  colour  has  acquired  an  ex- 
pression or  character  of  dignity,  in  consequence  of  having 
been  the  common  colour  of  the  dress  of  kings ;  among 
the  Chinese,  however,  yellow  is  (he  most  dignified  colour, 
and  evidently  for  no  other  reason,  than  because  yellow  is 
that,  which  is  allotted  to  the  royal  family.  In  many  coun- 
tries, black  is  expressive  of  gravity,  and  is  used  particu- 
larly in  seasons  of  distress  and  mourning ;  and  white  is  a 
l^heerful  colour.  But  among  the  Chinese  white  is  gloomy, 
because  it  is  the  dress  of  mourners ;  and  in  Spain  and 
limong  the  Venetians  black  has  a  cheerful  expression,  in 
consequence  of  being  worn  by  the  great. 

Many  other  illustrations  to  the  same  purpose  might  be 
brought  forward.  The  effect  of  association  is  not  unfrc- 
quontly  such  as  to  suppress  entirely  and  throw  out  the 
priginal  character  of  an  object,  and  substitute  a  new  one 
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in  its  stead.  Who  has  not  felt,  both  in  man  and  woman, 
that  a  single  crime,  that  even  one  unhappy  deed  of  mean- 
ness or  dishonour  is  capable  of  throwing  a  darkness  and 
distortion  over  the  charms  of  the  most  perfect  form?  Th0 
glory  seems  to  have  departed  :  and  no  effort  of  reason* 
ing  or  of  imagination  can  fully  restore  it. 

^.  1 84.  OfvHUty  at  an  ekment  of  beauty. 

Some  theorists,  among  others  Mr.  Hume,  have  imagin- 
ed, that  they  were  able  to  discover  the  origin  or  founda* 
tion  of  all  emotions  in  the  perception  of  utility  ;  under^ 
standing  by  the  term  a  fitness  or  adaptation  of  the  bean- 
tiful  objects  to  some  important  purpose.  We  certainly 
contemplate  this  quality  with  a  degree  of  complacency 
and  approbation.  Many  objects,  when  their  use  or  adap- 
tation to  some  purpose  became  known  to  us,  have  at  once 
been  clothed  with  an  interest,  which  they  did  not  before 
possess.  A  share,  therefore,  of  our  emotions  of  beauty 
may  be  traced  to  thb  source.  But  when  the  perception 
of  utility  or  fitness  for  some  profitable  ends  is  proposedf 
as  the  ground  and  origin  of  all  of  them,  the  doctrine  ev- 
idently cannot  be  sustained.  If  this  principle  hold  uni- 
versally, it  is  considered  a  fair  inference  from  it  by  Mr, 
Burke,  that  the  wedge-like  snout  of  the  swine,  with  its 
tough  cartilage  at  the  end,  and  the  general  make  of  its 
head,  so  well  adapted  to  digging  and  rooting,  are  extreme- 
ly beautiful ;  and  that  hedge-hogs  and  porcupines,  which 
are  so  admirably  secured  against  all  assaults  by  their  prick** 
ly  hides,  can  justly  be  considered  creatures  of  no  small  d- 
.egance. 

On  the  theory,  therefore,  which  proposes  the  percep- 
tion jof  utility,  as  the  true  ground  of  all  emotions  of  beau- 
ty, it  is  enough  for  us  to  say,  that  it  goes  too  far.  It  does 
indeed,  in  connection  with  the  laws  of  association,  sug- 
gest a  happy  explanation  of  many  pleasing  emotions,  but, 
by  no  means,  of  all.  The  inferences  of  Burke  in  opposi- 
tion to  it  are  not  without  foundation. 
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§.  185.   Of  proportion  at  a  cauu  or  elemerU  of  beauty. 

There  are  some,  who  imagine,  they  find  the  source  of 
beaoty  in  a  certain  symmetry  and  determinate  proportion 
of  parts.  This  idea  has  been  particularly  advocated  by 
mrtbts,  who  seem  to  have  supposed,  that  the  elements  of 
beauty  might  not  only  be  discovered,  but  even  measured 
in  the  great  models  of  architecture,  statuary,  and  paint- 
ing. They  assign  perhaps  to  the  height  of  a  column  the 
measurement  of  six  or  seven  of  its  own  diameters,  and 
designate  to  an  inch  the  length  and  breadth,  which  consti- 
tate  the  beautiful  in  other  cases.  Mr.  Burke  has  exam- 
ined this  opinion  also ;  directing  his  inquiries  to  vegeta- 
bles, the  inferior  animals,  and  man.  He  has  shown,  that, 
in  all  cases,  there  are  no  certain  measures,  on  which  the 
beautiful  can  justly  be  said  to  depend. 

For  instance,  in  the  vegetable  creation  we  find  nothing 
Aore  beautiful  than  flowers,  but  there  is  a  very  great  vari- 
ety in  their  shape,  and  in  the  disposition  of  the  parts,  which 
pertain  to  them.  In  the  rose  the  stalk  is  slender,  but  the 
flower  is  large.  The  flower  or  blossom  of  the  apple,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  very  small,  but  the  tree  large*  Now  if 
one  of  these  be  in  proportion,  the  other  wants  it ;  and 
yrt>  hy  general  consent,  both  the  rose  and  the  apple  blos- 
som possess  beauty,  and  the  bush  of  the  one  and  the  tree 
of  the  other  allowedly  present  a  very  engaging  appear- 
ance.  If  again  we  inquire  in  respect  to  man,  and  in 

respect  to  the  inferior  animal  creation,  we  are  brought  to 
the  same  result,  viz.  that  beauty  does  not  depend  upon  a 
fixed  relative  size  of  the  parts,  that  is,  upon  proportion. 

It  is  proper  to  remark,  however,  that  the  word  pro- 
portion is  sometimes  used,  not  to  signify  something,which 
is  definite^  fixed,  and  invariable,  but  as  synonymous  with 
a  fitness  or  propriety,  which  is  gathered  up  from  the  gen- 
eral relations  and  aspects  of  the  object,  and  is  represented 
by  a  feeling  of  the  mind  itself.  And  we  readily  admit, 
wherever  there  is  a  suggestion  of  such  an  idea  of  fitness, 
there  is  an  additional  sentiment  of  the  beautiful ;  and 
wherever  there  is  a  perception  of  unfitness  or  want  of 
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propriety,  there  is  m  diminution  of  it. *'  The  sense  of 

propriety,  (says  Kaimes  in  some  remarks  on  Gardening 
and  Architecture,)  dictates  the  fol'owing  rule,  That  every 
building  ought  to  have  an  expression  corresponding  to  its 
destination.  A  palace  ought  to  be  sumptuous  and  grand  ; 
a  private  dwelling,  neat  and  modest ;  a  play-house,  gay 
and  splendid  ;  and  a  monument,  gloomy  and  melan* 
choly." 

§.  186.  Relation  of  emotions  of  beauty  to  the  fine  arts. 

The  remarks  of  the  last  section  lead  us  further  to  ob- 
serve, that  the  study  of  this  part  of  our  constitution  is 
exceedingly  important  in  its  applications  to  the  fine  arts. 
As  a  general  statement,  the  true  measurement  of  beauty 
in  outward  objects  is  the  amount  of  pleasure  or  satisfac- 
tion, which  is  caused  within  ourselves.  The  fine  arts  are 
outward  representations,  addressed  in  the  first  instance  to 
the  senses  of  sight  and  hearing  in  particular,  and  through 
them  to  that  susceptibility  of  the  beautiful,  which  exists 
in  the  interiour  of  the  soul  ;  and  we  can  judge  of  their 
excellence  only  by  their  efiects  in  relation  to  that  suscepti- 
bility. How  great  ignorance,  therefore,  must  we  discover 
in  all  inquiries,  where  the  fine  arts  are  concerned,  if  we 
are  not  thoroughly  acquainted  with  this  part  of  our  sen- 
tient nature  ! 

Perhaps  these  remarks  should  be  accompanied  with  a 
precautionary  suggestion.  We  might  perhaps  not  be  at 
liberty  to  pass  a  positive  judgment  on  works  of  art,  which 
should  be  founded  on  our  own  emotions  merely,  without 
consulting  those  of  others.  Some  accidental  circumstance, 
or  some  casual  association  of  a  more  permanent  kind  may 
either  unduly  increase  or  diminish  the  precise  efiects, 
which  would  otherwise  have  been  produced,  and  we 
should  not  be  likely  to  be  sensible  of  this  perversion 
of  feeling,  if  we  relied  on  ourselves  alone.  Although, 
therefore,  it  is  important,  that  we  should  correct  our  own 
judgments,  by  comparing  them  with  the  emotions  and 
judgments  of  others,  it  will  still  remain  true,  that  the 
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great  grounds  of  decision,  in  all  cases  of  beauty  or  deform- 
ity in  the  works  of  art,  will  be  found  in  ourselves. 

§.  18T.  Differences  of  original  susceplibilUy-vf  this  moHan. 

Supposing  it  to  be  true,  that  we  possess  an  original 
fdisceptibility  of  emotions  of  beauty,  independently  of 
association  and  of  considerations  of  mere  utility,  it  seems 
however,  to  be  the  fact,  that  this  susceptibility  is  found 
existing  in  different  degrees  in  different  persons.  Let  the 
45ame  beautiful  objects  be  presented  to  two  persons,  and 
one  will  be  found  to  be  not  only  affected,  but  ravished, 
as  it  were,  with  feelings  of  beauty ;  while  the  other  will 
have  the  same  kind  of  emotions,  but  in  a  very  diminished 

degree. ^A  great  degree  of  susceptibility  of  emotions  of 

beauty  is  usually  termed  sensibility. 

The  differences  of  men  in  this  respect  may  justly  be 
thought,  where  we  cannot  account  for  it  by  any  thing  in 
their  education  or  mental  culture,  to  be  constitutional. 
Nor  is  it  more  strange,  that  men  should  be  differently  af- 
fected by  the  same  beautiful  objects,  in  consequence  of  some 
difference  of  constitution,  than  that  they  should  constitu- 
tionally have  different  passions;  that  one  should  be  choler- 
ic, another  of  a  peaceable  turn;  that  one  should  be  mild 
and  yielding,  another  inflexible. 

^.  188.  Emotions  of  beauty  compared  with  others. 

We  stop  here  to  notice  one  of  the  objections,  which 
may  occur,  to  the  views,  which  have  been  given  on  the 
subject  of  beauty.  Supposing,  as  we  do,  that  the  mind 
has  originally  certain  tendencies  to  emotions  of  beauty ,we 
readily  admit  the  power  of  various  circumstances  in  mod- 
ifying, and  in  some  cases,  of  overcoming  such  original 
tendencies.  Nor  in  point  of  fact,  can  it  be  denied,  that 
the  character  of  our  feelings  of  beauty  frequently  changes  ; 
that  is,  what  is  regarded  by  us,  as  beautiful  at  one  time, 
is  not  at  another  ;  what  is  beautiful  in  the  eyes  of  one  age 
or  of  one  nation,  loses  its  lustre  in  the  view  of  another. 

The  objection  is,  that  such  changes  of  feeling  in  regard 
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to  the  beautiful  are  inconsistent  with  an  original  suscep- 
tibility of  such  emotions. 

The  answer  to  be  given  is,  that  we  experience  analo- 
gous variations  in  all  our  emotions  of  whatever  kind,as  well 
as  in  those  of  beauty.  Take,  for  instance,  that  feeling  by 
which  we  are  led  to  regard  any  thing  as  true  or  false.  It 
will  surely  be  admitted,  that  there  is  in  the  mind  an 
original  tendency  to  assent  to  certain  propositions,  rather 
than  others  of  an  opposite  kind.  It  cannot  be  supposed, 
that  the  characteristic  of  mind,  which  leads  us  to  regard 
one  thing  as  true,  and  another  as  false,  is  something, 
which  is  wholly  superinduced, — the  result  merely  of  ac^ 
cidental  circumstances.  But  that,  which  is  felt  by  us  to 
be  true  to-day,  may  be  felt  by  us  to  be  false  to-morrow  ; 
because  we  have  then  new  facts  before  the  mind,  and  new 
sources  of  evidence  are  disclosed. — It  is  also  well  known, 
that  our  estimates  of  subjects,  in  a  moral  point  of  view, 
continually  alter.  Those  objects,  which  appeared  just, 
and  worthy,  and  desirable  in  youth,  have  a  different  ap« 
pearance  in  manhood,  and  again  have  a  different  asjiect  in 
old  age.  This  is  not  because  the  mind  alters,  or  the  mor« 
al  suceptibility  ;  but  because  objects  are  seen  by  us  under 
different  lights*  Changes  of  opinion,  similar  to  what  may 
be  noticed  in  individuals,  may  also  be  clearly  noticed  in 
the  moral,  political,  and  religious  history  of  different  ages 
and  nations* 

Again,  we  find  the  same  tendency  to  perpetual  fluctu* 
ations  in  the  feelings  of  cheerfulness  and  melancholy,  of 
mere  pleasure  and  pidn,  of  desire  and  aversion,  as  well  as 
of  beauty ,|and  grandeur,  and  sublimity.  The  reason  is, 
we  take  different  views  of  objects.  And  this  is  much  the 
same  as  to  say,  that  truly  different  objects  are  presented 
to  the  mind  from  what  we  had  contemplated  before;  which 
is  a  cause  amply  sufficient  for  the  changes  we  are  remark- 
ing upon. 

§•  189.  Sumnuiry  ofview$  in  regard  to  the  beautiful. 

As  the  subject  of  emotions  of  beauty  is  one  of  no  small 

difficulty,  it  may  be  of  advantage  to  give  here  a  brief  sum* 

mary  of  some  of  the  prominent  views  in  respect  to  it. 

86' 
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(1)  Of  emotions  of  beauty  it  is  difficult  to  give  a  defi- 
nition, but  we  notice  in  them  two  marks  or  characteris- 
tics ; — They  imply  Ist,  a  degree  of  pleasure,  and  Mly, 
are  always  referred  by  us  to  the  external  object. 

(2)  No  objects  are  beautiful  of  themselves,  and  inde- 
pendently of  the  soul,  which  contemplates  them,  (unless 
perhaps  reason  should  be  found  for  making  an  exception 
in  favour  of  purely  intellectual  and  moral  objects,)  but 
nevertheless  they  appear  to  have  a  degree  of  splendour  or 
beauty  in  consequence  of  our  having  reflected  back  upon 
them,  constantly,  and  from  a  very  early  period,  the  feel- 
ings, which  exist  in  our  own  minds. 

(S)  The  feeling,  which  we  term  an  emotion  of  beauty, 
is  not  limited  to  natural  scenery,  but  may  be  caused  by 
works  of  art,  by  creations  of  the  imagination,  by  the  se- 
verest efforts  of  reasoning,  and  by  the  various  forms  of 
intellectual  and  moral  nature,  so  far  as  they  can  be  pre- 
sented to  the  mind.  On  all  these  the  mind  may  reflect 
beck  the  lustre  of  its  own  emotions,  and  make  them  beam 
out  with  a  species  of  splendour, whether  there  be  any  orig- 
inally in  the  objects  or  not ;  and  this  is  done  in  the  same 
manner,  as  when  we  diffuse  our  sensations  of  colour, 
which  are  merely  affections  of  the  mind,  over  the  objects, 
which  we  call  red,  white,  yellow,  &c. 

(4)  There  is  in  the  mind  an  original  susceptibility  of 
emotions  in  general,  and  of  those  of  beauty  in  particular ; 
and  not  only  this,  some  objects  are  found,  in  the  constitu- 
tion of  things,  to  be  followed  by  these  feelings  of  beauty, 
while  others  are  not ;  and  soch  objeets  are  spoken  of  as 
being  originally  beautiful.  That  is,  when  the  object  is 
presented  to  the  mind,  it  is  of  itself  followed  by  emotions 
of  beauty,  without  being  aided  by  the  influence  of  acces- 
sory and  contingent  circumstances. 

(5)  Without  pretending  to  certainty  in  fixing  upon 
those  objects,  to  which,  what  is  termed  original  or  prima- 
ry beauty  may  be  ascribed,  there  appears  to  be  no  small 
reason,  in  attributing  it  to  certain  forms,  to  sounds  of  a 
particular  character,  to  bright  colours,  and  to  intellectual 
and  moral  excellence  in  general. 

(6)  Many  objects,  which  cannot  be  considered  beaut  i- 
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ful  of  themselves,  become  such  by  being  associated  with 
a  variety  of  former  pleasing  and  enlivening  recollections  ; 
and  such,  as  possess  beauty  of  themselves,  may  augment 
the  pleasing  emotions  from  the  same  cause.  Also  much 
of  the  diiference  of  opinion,  which  exists  as  to  what  ob- 
jects are  beautiful,  and  what  are  not,  is  to  be  ascribed  to 

association. These  are  some  of  the  prominent  views 

resulting  from  inquiries  into  this  subject. 

§•  1 90.   0/  pictumque  beauty. 

We  apply  the  term  picturesque  to  whatever  objects 
cause  in  us  emotions  of  beauty,  in  which  the  beauty  does 
not  consist  in  a  single  circumstance  by  itself,  but  in  a 
considerable  number,  in  a  happy  state  of  combination. 
The  meaning  of  the  term  is  analogous  to  the  signification 
of  some  others  of  a  like  termination,  which  are  derived 
to  us  from  the  Italian  through  the  medium  of  the  French, 
Mr.  Stewart  remarks  of  the  word,  arxAesquej  that  it  ex- 
presses something  in  the  style  of  the  Arabians  ;  morufUf 
something,  in  the  style  of  the  Moors  ;  and  groieique^  some- 
thing, which  bears  a  resemblance  to  certain  whimsical 
delineations  in  a  grotto  or  subterranean  apartment  at 
Rome.  In  like  manner,  pUturtsquej  originally  implies 
what  is  done  in  the  style  and  spirit  of  a  painter,  who  or- 
dinarily places  before  us  an  object  made  up  of  a  number 
of  circumstances,  in  such  a  state  of  combination  as  to  give 
pleasure. 

The  epithet  may  be  applied  to  paintings,  to  natural 
scenery,  poetical  descriptions,  &c. — — ^The  following  des- 
cription from  Thompson,  which  assembles  together  some 
of  the  circumstances,  attending  the  cold,  frosty  nights  of 
winter,  is  highly  |Mcturesque. 

"  Loud  rioga  the  frozen  earth  and  hard  reflects 
"  A  doable  noise  ;  while,  at  his  evening  watch, 
^<  The  village  dog  deters  the  nightly  thief ; 
"  The  heifer  lows ;  the  distant  waterfall 
"  Swells  in  the  breeze ;  and  with  the  hasty  tread 
^*  Of  traveller,  the  hollow-soanding  plain 
*'  Shakes  from  s^r." 


CHAPTER  THIRD. 


EMOTIONS  OF  SUBLIMiTY. 


§.  191.  CanneMan  beiium  beauiy  and  iuhSmliy. 

Those  emoiioM ,  which  we  designate  as  sinuiiB,  are 
m  class  of  feelings,  which  have  much  in  commeii  with  emo- 
tions of  beauty;  they  do  not  difier  so  much  in  nature  or 
kind,  as  in  degree.  When  we  examine  the  feelings,  which 
go  under  these  two  designations,  we  readily  perceive,  that 
Ihey  have  a  progression ;  that  there  are  numerous  degrees 
fai  point  of  intensity ;  but  the  emotion,  although  more  Tir- 
Id  in  one  case  than  the  other,  and  mingled  with  some  for- 
eign elements,  is,  for  the  most  part,  essentially  the  same. 
So  that  it  is,  by  no  means,  impossible  to  trace  a  connec- 
tion eren  between  the  fainter  feelings  of  beauty,  and  the 
most  overwhelming  emotions  of  the  sublime. 

This  progression  of  our  feelings  from  one,  that  is  gen- 
tle and  pleasant  to  one,  that  is  powerful  and  even  painful, 
has  been  happily  illustrated  in  the  case  of  a  person,who  is 
supposed  to  behold  a  river  at  its  fint  rise  in  the  mountains, 
and  to  follow  it,  as  it  winds  and  enlarges  in  the  subjacent 
plains,  and  to  behold  it  at  last  losing  itself  in  the  expanse 
of  the  ocean.  For  a  time  the  feelings,  which  are  excited 
within  him,  as  he  gazes  on  the  prospect,  are  what  are 
termed  emotions  of  beauty.  As  the  small  stream,  which 
had  hitherto  played  in  the  uplands  and  amid  foliage,  that 
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almost  hid  it  from  his  view,  increases  its  waters,  separates 
its  banks  to  a  great  distance  from  each  other,  and  becomes 
the  majestic  river,  his  feelings  are  of  a  more  powerful 
kind.  We  often,  by  way  of  distinction,  speak  of  the  feel- 
ings existing  under  such  circumstances,  as  emotions  of 
grandeur.  At  last  it  expands  and  disappears  in  the  im- 
mensity of  the  ocean  :  the  vast  illimitable  world  of  bil* 
lows  flashes  in  his  sight.  Then  the  emotion,  widening 
and  strengthening  with  the  magnitude  and  energy  of  the 

objects,  which  accompany  it,  becomes  sublime. Emo« 

tions  of  sublimity,  therefore,  chiefly  difier,  at  least  in 
most  instances,  from  those  of  beauty  in  being  more  vivid 
and  powerful. 

§.  19iS.  Oceatiom  of  emotions  of  svbUmUy.'^Fad  extent  and 

heiglU. 

As  the  nature  of  sublime  emotions  is  a  matter  of  each 
one's  individual  consciousness,  and  cannot  be  made  per* 
fectly  clear  to  the  comprehension  of  others  by  any  more 
description  or  definition,  it  will  aid  in  the  better  under* 
standing  of  them,  if  we  mention  some  of  the  ocoaslooB 
on  which  they  arise.— *— Among  other  occasions,  this  emo* 
tion  is  found  to  «zist,  whenever  it  happens,  that  we  have 
our  attention  called  to  objects  of  vast  extent.  According^  ^7 
ly  mountains  of  great  altitude,  the  celestial  vault,  wkea 
seen  from  high  sunsmits,  vast  plains,  beheld  from  a  com- 
manding position,  the  ocean,  ftc,  aAct  us  with  sublime 
emotions. 

The  ancients  were  in  the  habit  of  throwing  together 
heaps  of  stonesi  in  commemoration  of  individuals  or  of 
some  great  events.  The  contemplation  of  such  an  heap) 
if  it  were  one  of  small  magnitude,  would  not  be  attended 
with  sublime  emotions ;  but  probably  it  would  become 
such  in  some  degree,  if  it  were  increased  to  the  die  of  an 
Egjrptian  pyramid.  So  that  we  may  regard  mere  expaa* 
non  or  enhtrgement,  whether  we  find  it  in  the  works  of 
nature  or  art,  an  element  of  the  sublime. 

Mere  height,  independently  of  considerations  of  ex- 
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pansion  or  extent,  appears  also  to  constitute  an  occasion 
of  the  sublime.  Every  one  has  experienced  this,  when 
standing  at  the  base  of  a  very  steep  and  lofty  cliff,  hill,  or 
mountain.  Travellers  have  often  spoken  of  the  sublime 
emotion,  occasioned  by  viewing  the  celebrated  Natural 
Bridge  in  Virginia,  from  the  bottom  of  the  deep  ravine, 
over  which  it  Is  thrown.  This  bridge  is  a  single  solid 
rock,  about  sixty  feet  broad,  ninety  feet  long,  and  forty 
thick.  It  is  suspended  over  the  head  of  the  spectator, 
who  views  it  from  the  bottom  of  the  narrow  glen,  at  the 
devation  of  two  hundred  and  thirty  feet ;  an  immense 
height  for  such  an  object.  It  is  not  in  human  nature  to 
behold  without  strong  feeling  such  a  vast  vault  of  solid 
lime-stone,  springing  lightly  into  the  blue  upper  air,  and 
remaining  thus  outstretched,  as  if  it  were  the  arm  of  the 
Almighty  himself,  silent,  unchangeable,  and  eternal. 

When  we  are  placed  on  the  summit  of  any  high  ob- 
ject, and  look  downward,  the  effect  on  the  mind  is  nearly 
the  same.  The  siulor  on  the  wide  ocean,  when  in  the 
solitary  watches  of  the  night  he  casts  his  eye  upward  to 
the  lofty  illuminated  sky,  has  a  sublime  emotion  ;  and  he 
feels  the  same  strong  sentiment  stirring  within  him,  when 
a  moment  afterwards  he  thinks  of  the  vast  unfathomable 
abyss  beneath  him,  over  which  he  is  suspended  by  the 
frail  plank  of  his  vessel.  No  one  can  read  Shakspeare's 
description  of  Dover  Cliffs,  without  feeling  that  there  is  a 
sublimity  in  the  depths  beneath,  as  well  as  in  the  heights 
above. 

"  How  fearful 


**  And  dizzy  'tis,  to  cast  one's  eyes  so  low ! 
*<  The  crows  and  choughs,  that  wing  the  midway  air, 
Show  scarce  so  gross  as  beetles.    Half-way  down 
Hangs  one,  that  gathers  8amphire,dreadful  trade! 
'*•  Methinks  he  seems  no  bigger  than  his  head. 
"  The  fishermen,  that  walk  upon  the  beach, 
**  Appear  like  mice;  and  yon  tall  anchoring  bark 
'^  Diminished  to  her  boat;  her  boat  a  buoy, 
*'  Almost  too  small  for  sight.    The  murmuring  surge, 
*'  That  on  the  imnumbered  idle  pebbles  chafes, 
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"  Cannot  he  heard  to  hif^h.     V\\  Icxjk  no  more, 
'<  I.iest  my  brain  turn,  and  tlie  deficient  sight 
**  Topple  down  lR*adlt>n(f. 

§.  193.  Indicaliofiiof  power  accompanied  by  emotiota  of  the 

sublime. 

We  also  experience  emotions  of  sublimity  in  the  con- 
templation of  all  objects,  which  indicate  great  exertions 
of  power  ;  even  when  we  have  but  very  confused  notions 
of  that  energy,  which  we  know  to  be  somehow  put  forth. 
Nothing  can  be  more  sublime,  than  a  volcano  throwing 
out  from  its  bosom,  clouds,  and  burning  stones,  and  im- 
mense rivers  of  lava.  An  earthquake  is  sublime,  when 
the  strength  of  some  invisible  hand  upturns  the  strong 
foundations  both  of  art  and  nature.  The  ocean,  greatly 
agitated  with  a  storm,  and  tossing  the  largest  navies,  as  if 
in  sport,  possesses  an  increase  of  sublimity,  on  account  of 
the  more  striking  indications  of  power,  which  it  at  such 
a  time  gives.  The  shock  of  large  armies  also,  with  the 
power  to  take  away  the  life,  which  nothing  but  a  greater 
power  can  give,  is  sublime.  But  in  all  these  instances,  as 
in  most  others,  the  sublime  emotion  cannot  be  ascribed 
solely  to  one  cause  ;  something  is  to  be  attributed  to  vast 
extent ;  something  to  the  original  effect  of  the  brilliancy 
or  darkness  of  colours  ;  and  something  to  feelings  of  dread 
and  danger. 

We  often  experience  emotions  of  sublimity  in  witness- 
ing objects,  that  move  with  very  great  swiftness.  This  is 
one  source  of  the  feelings,  which  we  have,  at  beholding 
bodies  of  water  rushing  violently  down  a  cataract.  For 
the  same  reason,  the  hurricane,  that  hastens  onward  with 
irresistible  velocity,  and  lays  waste  whatever  it  meets,  is 
sublime.  And  here  also  we  find  a  cause  of  part  of  that 
sublime  emotion,  which  men  have  often  felt  on  seeing  at  a 
distance  the  electric  fluid,  darting  from  the  cloud  to  the 
earth  ;  and  at  witnessing  the  flight  of  a  meteor. 
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§.  194.  Relation  of  the  traii  of  tubUmUy  to  the  emotiom  uithiM. 

Bat  natural  objects  are  not  sablime,  any  more  than 
tliey  are  beautiful  in  themtelyet ;  in  both  cases,  it  is  the 
nund  of  man  and  that  alone,  which  gives  them  the  sub- 
limity, they  seem  to  possess  of  their  own  nature.  It  is 
true,  all  objects  have  certain  inseparable  characteristics  or 
qualities,  which  exist  independently  of  all  other  objects 
whether  material  or  mental ;  but  then  on  the  other  hand, 
these  characteristics  or  qualities  exhibit  a  new  appearance, 
and  possess  a  new  efficacy  with  the  establishment  of  every 
new  relation.  And  it  is  no  less  true,  that  there  is  a  fixed 
and  established  relation  between  material  objects  and  the 
mind  of  man  ;  they  are,  in  an  important  sense,  made  for 
each  other  ;  there  is  a  striking  correspondence  between 
them. 

The  hurricane,  thecataract,the  lightning,when  resolved 
into  their  elements,  are  only  a  number  of  contiguous  atoms. 
And  yet  it  seems  to  be  unalterably  fixed  in  the  constitution 
of  things,  that  we  cannot  behold  them  without  strong 
feeling.  The  emotions,  which  we  feel,  are  diffused  by  us 
over  the  objects,  that  are  their  cause  or  more  properly  are 
antecedent  to  them  ;  and  this  diffusion  will  be  found  to  be 
all,  that  constitutes  their  sublimity.  When  we  speak  of 
the  summits  of  the  Alps,  of  the  ocean,  of  a  meteor, 
of  the  cataract  of  Niagara,  of  Vesuvius  in  flames,  or 
other  objects  in  nature  as  being  sublime,  the  epithet  is  evi- 
dently applied  in  reference  to  those  feelings,  which  the 
objects  excite  within  us.  It  cannot  be  presumed,  that  we 
should  call  them  thus,  if  they  were  perfectly  indifferent 
tons. 

§.  196.  SvbKme  objects  haoe  tome  ekmerUs  of  beauty. 

We  have  seen,  that  a  regular  progression  may,  in  most 
instances,  be  traced  from  the  beautiful  to  the  sublime.  I( 
seems,  therefore,  to  follow,  that  instances  of  the  sublime 
will,  on  the  removal  of  some  circumstances,  possess  more 
or  less  of  the  beautiful.  And  thb,  on  examination,  will 
be  found  to  be  generally  the  case.    Take,  as  an  example, 
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the  shock  of  powerful  armies,  which  is  confes^dly  a  sub- 
lime scene.  We  have  only  to  remove  the  circumstance 
of  slaughter ;  and  at  once  the  regular  order  of  the  troops, 
their  splendid  dress  and  rapid  movements,  together  with 
the  floating  of  banners  and  the  sound  of  music,  are  ex- 
ceedingly picturesque  and  beautiful ;  nothing  more  sp. 
And  all  this  is  none  the  less  beautiful,  when  thousands  are 
falling  and  dying  in  actual  contest ;  although  the  painful 
emotion,  consequent  on  witnessing  a  scene  of  slaughter,  so 
much  overpowers  the  sense  of  the  beautiful,that  it  appears 
even  not  to  have  an  existence,  If  the  engagement  between 
the  armies  should  be  without  the  accompaniments  of  mil* 
itary  dress,  and  without  order,  and  without  strains  of  mu- 
sic, but  a  mere  struggle  between  man  and  man,  with  such 
arms  as  came  readiest  into  their  power,  the  scene,  bowev-* 
er  destructive,  would  be  any  thing,  rather  than  sublime, 

Diminuh  the  force  of  the  whirlwind  to  that  of  the 

gentle  breeze,  and  as  it  playfully  sweeps  by  us, we  feel  that 
emotion  of  pleasure,  which  is  an  element  of  the  beauti- 
ful. And  so  when  the  mighty  cataract  is  dwindled  down 
to  the  cascade,  we  shall  discover,  that  the  tumultuous 
emotions  of  the  sublime  are  converted  into  the  gentler 
feelings  of  beauty. 

However  true  it  may  be,  as  a  general  statement,  that 
sublimity  implies  some  elements  of  the  beautiful,  it  is  not 
necessary  to  assert,  that  this  is  always  the  case.  Perhaps  in 
some  instances  it  is  not.  As  an  illustration,  some  will  think, 
it  is  not  very  evident,  that  barren  heaths  and  sandy  plains  of 
small  extent  have  any  portion  pf  beauty  ;  and  still,  when 
they  are  spread  abroad  before  qs  to  great  extent,  and  esn 
peciatly  when  seen  from  the  summit  of  some  elevated  oIh' 
ject,  they  may  have  a  considerable  degree  of  the  sublime* 
The  statement  given  is  meant  as  a  general  one,  adn|ittin|f 
certainly  of  but  few  exceptions, 

§.196.  EmotioM  of  grandeur. 

For  all  the  vArious  emotions,  of  which  we  are  now 

speaking,  as  they  rise  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest,  we 
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liaTe  the  two  general  termt,  bbautt,  and  ivblimitt. 
There  is,  howeTer,  another  form  of  expression,  which  is, 
with  some  good  reason,  putting  forth  its  claims  to  be  re- 
ceived into  use  ;  viz.  emoUans  of  grandeur.  We  may  hap- 
pily apply  this  phraseology  to  various  objects,  which  we 
hardly  know,  whether  to  class  with  the  beautiful  or  sub- 
lime ;  having  too  much  of  fullness  and  expansiveness  for 
the  former,  and  too  little  of  power  for  the  latter.  The 
meandering  river  is  beautiful  ;  as  it  becomes  deeper  and 
wider,  it  assumes  an  appearance  not  of  beauty,  but  of 
grandeur  i  but  the  ocean  only  is  more  than  either,  is  sub- 
lime. 

§.  1 97.    Of  the  original  or  primary  $ubtimity  of  objects. 

If  there  be  a  connection  between  the  beautiful  and 
sublime,  if  beauty,  grandeur,  and  sublimity  are  only  names 
for  various  emotions,  not  so  much  differing  in  kind,  as  in 
degree;  essentially  the  same  vievrs,  which  were  advanced 
in  respect  to  beauty,  will  hold  here.  It  will  follow,  that 
if  the  contemplation  of  some  objects  is  attended  with  emo- 
tions of  beauty ,  independently  of  associated  feelings;  or, 
in  other  words,  if  they  have  a  primary  or  original  beauty, 
that  there  are  objects  also  originally  sublime.  Hence  we 
may  conclude,  that  whatever  has  great  height,  or  great 
depth,  or  vast  extent,  or  other  attributes  of  the  sublime, 
will  be  able  to  excite  in  us  emotions  of  sublimity  of  them- 
selves, independently  of  the  subordinate  or  secondary  aid, 
arising  from  any  connected  feelings.  We  have  mucli 
ground  for  regarding  this  as  a  correct  supposition.  We 
have  good  reason  to  believe,  that  our  Creator  has  appoint- 
ed certain  objects,  or  perhaps  we  should  say,  certain  forms 
or  conditions  of  objects,  as  antecedent  to  the  sublime 
within  us. 

§.  198.  Conrideratians  in  proof  of  the  original  sublimity  of 

objects. 

It  may  be  inferred,  that  there  is  such  primary  or  orig- 
inal sublimity,  not  only  in  view  of  the  connection,  which 
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kas  been  stated  to  exist  between  the  beautiful  and  sub- 
lime, but  because  it  is  no  doubt  agreeable  to  the  common 
experience  of  men.  But  in  resting  the  proposition,  (where 
undoubtedly  it  ought  to  rest,)  on  experience,  we  must  in- 
quire, as  in  former  chapters,  into  the  feelings  of  the 
young.  And  thb,  for  the  obvious  reason,  that,  when  per. 
sons  are  somewhat  advanced  in  age,  it  is  difficult  to  sepa- 
rate the  primary  from  the  secondary  or  associated  sublim- 
ity. They  have  then  become  inextricably  mingled  togeth- 
er.  Now  take  a  child,  and  place  him  suddenly  on  the 

shores  of  the  ocean,  or  in  full  sight  of  darkly  wooded 
mountuns  of  great  altitude,  or  before  the  clouds  and  fires 
and  thunders  of  volcanoes ;  and,  in  most  cases,  he  will  be 
filled  with  sublime  emotions  ;  his  mind  will  swell  at  the 
perception ;  it  will  heave  to  and  fro,  like  the  ocean  itself 
in  a  tempest.  His  eye,  his  countenance,  his  gestures  will 
indicate  a  power  of  internal  feeling,  which  the  limited 
language  he  can  command  is  unable  to  express.  Thb 
may  well  be  stated  as  a  fiu:t,  because  it  has  been  frequently 
noticed  by  those  who  are  competent  to  observe. 

Again,  if  a  person  can  succeed  in  conveying  to  a  child 
by  means  of  words  sublime  ideas  of  whatever  kind,  similar 
emotions  will  be  found  to  exbt,  although  generally  in  a 
less  degree,  than  when  the  objects  are  directly  presented 
to  the  senses.  By  way  of  confirming  this,  a  statement  of 
the  younger  Lord  Lyttleton,  who  seems  to  have  been  nat- 
urally a  person  of  much  sensibility,  may  be  appealed  to. 
<'  Of  all  the  poets  (says  that  writer)  who  have  graced  an- 
cient times,  or  delighted  the  latter  ages,  Milton  is  my  fa- 
vourite. I  was  quite  a  boy,  when,  in  reading  Paradise 
Lost,  I  was  so  forcibly  struck  with  a  passage,  that  I  laid 
down  the  book  with  some  violence  on  the  table,  and  took 
an  hasty  turn  to  the  other  end  of  the  room.  Your  curiosity 
may  naturally  expect  to  be  gratified  with  the  passage  in 
question.  I  quote  it,  therefore,  for  your  reflection  and 
amusement." 

<*  He  spake;  and  to  confirm  his  words,  out-flew 

*^  Millions  of  flaming  swords,  drawn  from  ths  thighs 
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•<  or  mighty  Cherubim;  the  sudden  blaze 
**  Far  round  illumined  Hell.* 

§.  109.  Influtfice  oj  associatian  on  tmotiont  ofiubtindiy. 

Granting,  that  the  sublime  emotion  is  in  part  original , 
Btill  a  great  share  of  it  is  to  be  attributed  to  association. 
As  an  illustration^  we  may  refer  to  the  effects  of  sounds. 
When  a  sound  suggests  ideas  of  danger,  as  the  report  of 
artillery,  and  the  howling  of  a  storm  ;  when  it  calls  up 
recollections  of  mighty  power,  as  the  fall  of  a  cataract, 
and  the  rumbling  of  an  earthquake,  the  emotion  of  sub- 
limity, which  we  feel,  is  greatly  increased  by  such  sug- 
gestions. Few  simple  sounds  are  thought  to  have  more 
of  sublimity,  than  the  report  of  a  cannon  ;  but  how  dif- 
ferent, how  much  greater  the  strength  of  feeling,  than  on 
other  occasions,  whenever  we  hear  it  coming  to  us  from 
the  fields  of  actual  conflict !  Many  sounds,  which  are  in 
themselves  inconsiderable,  and  are  not  much  different 
from  many  others,  to  which  we  do  not  attach  the  charac- 
ter of  sublimity,  become  highly  sublime  by  association. 
There  is  frequently  a  low  feeble  sound,  preceding  the 
coming  of  a  storm,  which  has  this  character. 

'*  Along  the  woodn,  along  the  moorish  fens, 
"  Sighs  the  sad  genius  of  the  coming  storm, 
**  Resounding  long  in  fancy's  listening  ear. 

ThompsoiVi  fVinier. 

It  is  sometimes  the  case,  that  people,  whose  eensibili* 
ties  are  much  alive  to  thunder,  mistake  for  it  some  com- 
mon sounds,  such  as  the  noise  of  a  carriage,  or  the  rum-  . 
bling  of  a  cart.  While  they  are  under  this  mistake,  they 
feel  these  sounds  as  sublime ;  because  they  associate  with 
them  all  those  ideas  of  danger  and  of  mighty  power, 
which  they  customarily  associate  with  thunder.     The 

hoot  of  the  owl  at  midnight  is  sublime  chiefly  by  associ- 
ation ;  also  the  scream  of  the  eagle,  heard  amid  rocks  and 

deserts.    The  latter  is  particularly  expressive  of  fierc 
*  Letters  of  the  late  Lord  I^rttletoa,  xxvi. 
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and  londy  independence  ;  and  both  are  connected  in  our 
remembrance  with  some  itriking  poetical  passages. 

§.  MO.  FmrAiT  Uhutrotiom  of  tubUmih/frtm  (u$ocialian. 

The  same  results  will  be  found  to  hold  good  in  other 
cases*  The  sight  of  broken  and  heavy  masses  of  dark 
clouds,  driven  about  by  the  wind,  is  sublime.  But  how 
much  more  froitful  of  emotion  to  those,  who,  in  the  days 
of  Fingal  and  Ossian,  saw  them,  in  their  piercing  imagin* 
ations,  peopled  with  the  ghosts  of  the  dead  ;  with  the  as- 
semblies of  those,  whose  renown  had  continued  to  live 

long  after  their  bodies  had  mouldered  ! ^*  Temora's 

woods  shook  with  the  blast  of  the  inconstant  wind.  A 
cloud  gathered  in  the  west.  A  red  star  looked  from  be- 
hind its  edge.  I  stood  in  the  wood  alone  ;  I  saw  a  ghost 
on  the  darkened  air ;  his  stride  extended  from  hill  to  hill. 
His  shield  was  dim  on  his  side.  It  was  the  son  of  Semo."* 
A  view  of  the  Egyptian  pyramids  animates  us  with  sub- 
lime emotions;  it  is  impossible  to  behold  such  vast  efforts  of 
human  power,  and  be  unmoved ;  but  the  strength  of  these 
feelings  is  increased  by  means  of  the  solemn  recollection,that 
they  have  stood  unshaken,  while  successive  generations 
have  flourished  and  perished  at  their  feet,  and  by  their 
being  connected  with  many  ideas  of  ancient  magnificence, 
of  unknown  kings,  and  with  numerous  incidents  in  the 
history  of  a  people,  once  famous  for  opulence  and  the  arts, 
but  now  no  longer  an  independent  nation.  Mount  Sinai 
in  Arabia  Petrsa  is  a  rocky  pile  of  considerable  altitude, 
and  like  other  summits  must  have  always  excited  some 
emotion  in  those,  who  beheld  it ;  but  when  it  is  seen  by  a 
Christian  traveller,  the  sublime  emotion  is  greatly  increa^ 
sed  by  the  recollection  of  the  important  place,  which  this 
summit  holds  in  the  history  of  the  Jews,  and  of  its  conse- 
quent  connection  with  the  belief  and  the  hopes  of  all  those, 
who  embrace  the  religion  of  the  Saviour. 

*  Ossian,  Epic  Poem  of  Temora,  BkJL 
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§.  201 .  OfiubUmUy  in  actiont  or  moral  tubUme. 

Xhere  is  an  additional  view  of  this  subject  remain^ 

ing  to  be  taken. Emotions  of  sublimity  are  found  to 

accompany  not  only  the  various  aspects  of  external  mate- 
rial nature,  but  also  certain  actions  of  men  ;  and  here  we 
find  instances  of  what  u  termed  moral  sublime. 

It  is  difficult  to  say  with  perfect  precision,  under  what 
circumstances  moral  sublimity  may  be  expected  to  exist. 
In  general,  however,  we  regard  those  actions  of  men  as 
sublime,  which  are  not  only  of  a  praiseworthy  character, 
but  are  put  forth  under  such  circumstances  as  strongly  to 
affect  our  feelings.  So  that  we  see  here  a  progression 
f^om  the  beautiful  to  the  sublime,  the  same  as  in  the  beau- 
tiful and  sublime  of  the  natural  world.  The  benevolent 
man  is  a  pleasing  or  beautiful  object,  but  when  in  the 
pains  and  agonies  of  death,  he  requests  with  his  dying 
breath,  that  the  poor  may  be  fed  from  his  substance,  the 
exercise  of  benevolence  under  such  circumstances  strongly 
excites  our  feelings,  and  becomes  an  instance  of  moral  sub- 
lime. ^*' 

Whenever  we  look  abroad  upon  men,  and  witness  the 
trait   of  unconquerable  fortitude,   whenever  we    behold 
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great  lelf-posfetsion  in  sadden  and  fearful  emergencies,  or 
see  a  readiness  to  share  voluntarily  in  another's  sufferings, 
or  become  acquainted  with  other  moral  excellencies  of  a 
like  kind,  we  cannot  but  experience  a  strong  emotion.  It 
is  not  easy  to  communicate  an  exact  notion  of  this  feeling, 
except  perhaps  in  the  circuoistance  of  its  great  strength. 
It  is  evident,  however,  that  it  is  analogous  to  that  agita- 
tion and  heaving  and  expansion  of  the  soul,  which  exists, 
when  we  contemplate  what  is  vast,  and  terrible,  and  migh- 
ty in  nature. 

§.  202.  Inttances  and  iUtutrations  of  moral  subKme. 

At  the  celebrated  pass  of  Thermopylae,  three  hundred 
Spartans  met,  and  fought  with  the  Persian  army  of  a  mil- 
lion. The  remark  was  made  by  some  one  of  the  Spartans 
at  the  commencement  of  the  battle,  that  the  Persian  ar- 
rows would  fly  so  thick  as  to  obscure  and  shut  out  the 
light  of  the  sun  ;  the  reply  of  Dieneces  was,  So  much  the 
better,  for  we  shall  then  fight  in  the  $hade ;  and  this  has 
justly  been  set  down  as  an  instance  of  moral  sublime. 
Tliat  short  reply,  made  almost  with  a  degree  of  levity, 
disclosed  a  mind,  prepared  to  meet  every  hazard,  and  to 
make  the  best  of  every  form  of  adversity  ;  a  mind,  that 
felt  no  more  dismay,  though  canopied  with^the  darkness 
of  death  itself,  than  the  traveller  of  the  desert,  who  re- 
freshes himself  beneath  the  shadow  of  some  friendly  rock, 
or  the  shepherd,  who  has  sought  the  protection  of  the  for- 
est from  the  rays  of  the  midday  sun. 

Such  instances  of  striking  calmness  and  self-possession 
amid  great  dangers  are  not  unfrequent ;  and  seldom  fSsil 
to  enlist  a  strong  feeling  in  their  favour.     On  some  urgent 
occasion  Julius  C«sar  put  to  sea  in  an  open  boat ;  a  vio- 
lent storm  arose,  and  the  pilot  discovered  great  terrour. 
Qiuid  Ume$j  said  the  Roman  ;  Casartm  vehis. — ^We  see  iP 
this  incident,  as  in  that  of  Dienec^,  a  marked  degree  o 
firmness;  an  indication  of  spiritual  hardihood,  which  coul« 
stand  unshaken  both  agidnst  the  opposition  o(  men,  aik 
the  frowns  and  persecutions  of  the  jslements  of  nature. 
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The  reply  of  the  wounded  and  dying  Warwick,  in  the 
Henry  Sixth  of  Shakspeare,  is  full  of  a  moral  nobleness. 

8am€r$et     Ah !  Warwick,  Warwick,  wcrt  tbou  as  we  are, 

We  might  recover  all  the  Ion  again. 

The  queen  from  France  hat  hrought  a  puissant  powrr. 

E'en  DOW  we  heard  the  newt.  Ah !  couldst  thou  fly ! 
Wmrwiek.    YThy  thenlwauUnoifly. 

§.  20S.   The  moral  iubUme  ifwolvet  the  morally  htavHfuL 

In  the  remarks,  made  in  the  last  chapter,  on  the  sub- 
lime of  nature,  the  principle  was  laid  down,  that  sublime 
natural  objects  usually  have  a  degree  of  beauty  ;  and  that 
a  progression  may  be  traced  from  the  one  to  the  other.  And 
the  same  principle  will  hold  good  in  respect  to  the  moral 
sublime.  But  it  will  be  asked,  was  there  any  thing  of 
moral  beauty  in  Marius,  the  blood-thirsty  Roman  chief  ? 
— And  yet  when  we  see  him  sheltered  amid  the  ruins  of 
Carthage,  fallen  from  his  greatness,  but  retaining  the  un- 
conquerable will,  there  is  something  in  it  of  sublimity. 
In  reply  it  may  be  said,  that  when  we  experience  in  this 
instance  the  moral  sublime,  we  fix  our  attention  upon  a 
particular  trait  of  character  ;  and  do  not  wander  over  the 
whole  life  of  the  man.  The  trait  here  is  fortitude  ;  and, 
consequently,  we  may  discover  in  this,  and  in  all  similar 
instances,  gradations  of  emotion.  Whenever  we  see  an 
individual  cheerful,  and  happy,  and  composed  in  ordina- 
ry difficulties  and  pressures,such  an  individual  is  undoubt- 
edly an  object  of  moral  beauty.  But  let  these  misfortunes 
be  increased,  let  him  be  driven  from  home  and  country, 
let  the  world,  as  it  were,  be  combined  against  him,  and 
the  man,  who,  in  such  circumstances,  betrays  no  diminu- 
tion of  fortitude,  but  holds  up  an  unshaken  stability  of 
soul  amid  the  blackness  of  the  desolations  around  him,  is 
a  sublime  object.  We  shall  feel  the  emotion,  whatever 
may  be  his  character,  because  our  attention  is  fixed  not 
upon  the  whole  man,  but  upon  a  particular  trait ;  and  that 
trait  will  be  found,  when  exhibited  in  a  less  striking  de« 
gree,  to  be  a  beautiful  one. 
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§.  204.  Ji  degree  of  moral  iublime  in  acts  of  remarkabli 

inUgrity. 

Instances  of  decided  and  unwavering  integrity,  not 
perhaps  in  ordinary  circumstances,  but  when  it  is  strong- 
ly opposed  by  considerations  of  interest  or  of  natural  af- 
fection, have  a  degree  of  moral  sublimity.  Such  was  the 
undeviating  rectitude  of  his  life,  that  Aristides,  by  the 
unanimous  consent  of  the  Athenians,  was  surnamed  the 
Just.  Whether  followed  by  the  acclamations  of  the  mul- 
titude, or  driven  into  ignominious  banishment,  he  always 
retained  his  truth  and  integrity ;  and  many  acts  are  re- 
lated of  him,  which  are  deserving  of  lasting  remembrance. 

Being  once  called  to  act  as  a  judge  between  two  pri- 
vate persons,  one  of  them  declared,  that  his  adversary 
had  greatly  injured  Aristides.  ^^  Relate  rather,  good 
friend,"  said  he,  interrupting  him,  <<  what  wrong  he  hath 
done   yourself;    for  it  is  your  cause,   and  not  my  own^ 

which  I  am  now  required  to  judge  of." We  are  aware, 

that  there  is  nothing  particularly  remarkable  in  this  inci- 
dent ;  but  it  illustrates  the  prevalent  temper  of  the  man, 
and  shows  how  lively  were  his  sentiments  of  justice  even 
on  ordinary  occasions. 

Americans  take  a  great  satisfaction  in  acknowledging, 
that  a  strict,  inflexible  integrity  was  one  of  the  remarka- 
ble traits  in  the  character  of  Washington.  During  a  long 
life  of  the  most  trying  public  services,  it  is  impossible  to 
point  out  a  single  act,  where  there  is  any  reason  to  be- 
lieve, that  he  subjected  his  principles  to  his  interest.  Even 
those,  who  might  be  disposed  to  ascribe  to  him  errours 
of  judgment  in  some  cases,  do  not  hesitate  to  unite 
their  testimony  with  that  of  the  whole  American  people, 
that  he  never  in  any  case  violated  his  conscience,  or  acted 
in  disobedience  to  his  sentiments  of  duty. 

The  trait  of  character  now  under  consideration  throws 
a  refreshing  lustre  over  the  whole  lives  of  the  two  illustri- 
ous men,  that  have  been  referred  to  ;  and  yet  neither  qt 
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them,  ihongh  possessed  of  a  firmness  of  purpose  and  a 
quickness  of  moral  perception  not  inferiour  to  his,  was 
placed  in  a  situation  so  trying  as  that  of  the  first  Roman 
Consul.  It  was  the  memorable  and  unhappy  lot  of  Lucius 
Junius  Brutus  to  be  placed  in  circumstances,  where  his  du- 
ty to  his  country  and  its  laws  required  him  to  pronounce 
the  sentence,  and  see  the  punishment  of  death  executed, 
at  the  same  time,  on  two  of  his  own  children.  Nothing 
could  be  more  terrible  than  such  an  exigency.  Not  only 
the  measureless  weight  of  a  father's  affection,  but  even 
the  desires  of  the  surrounding  multitude,  that  were  melt- 
ed into  compassion  at  these  sad  events,  conspired  to  weak- 
en and  dethrone  the  stem  sense  of  just  ice,  that  had  hither- 
to reigned  in  the  heart  of  the  illustrious  liberator  of  his 
country.  But  he  did  not  sully  his  high  fame  ;  he  would 
not  condescend  to  ask  or  accept  for  his  own  children  what 
he  felt  himself  bound  to  deny  to  those  of  others  ;  though 
borne  down  with  inexpressible  misery,  he  caused  them 
to  be  executed  as  traitors  to  their  country,  and  was  pres- 
ent at  their  death ;  thus  showing,  under  circumstances 
fearfully  calculated  to  make  him  falter  in  the  expression 
of  such  exalted  sentiments,  that  the  duty  we  owe  to  God 
and  the  authority  of  the  laws  is  higher  than  that,  which 
we  owe  to  our  dearest  friends  and  kindred. 

§.  205.   The  parental  affecHon  and  devoUdness  of  a  Mrth 

American  Indian. 

Sincere  friendship  is  an  interesting  and  exceedingly 
pleasing  trait  in  the  human  character ;  and  it  may  exist  in 
such  a  degree  of  intensity  as  to  partake  of  the  moral  sub- 
lime. The  same  may  be  said  of  the  filial  and  parental  af- 
fections. In  the  history  of  these  affections  we  may  read 
many  lessons,  in  the  highest  degree  creditable  to  human 
nature,  and  entitled  to  a  lasting  admiration. 

And  here  we  cannot  forbear  remarking,  that  there  may 
be  kindness  and  nobleness  of  mind  even  in  the  rude  Sav- 
age :  and  that  too  in  such  a  degree  as  to  call  forth  the 
blush  on  those,  who  claim  for  themselves  the  exclusive 
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honour  of  ciyilization  and  refinement.  The  fortitude  and 
patience  of  the  Aborigines  of  America  under  tlie  most  ex- 
cruciating sufferings  have  often  been  eulogized  ;  but  it  has 
not  been  so  generally  acknowledged^  that  they  were  capa- 
ble of  other  yirtues. 

Some  years  since  an  Indian  of  the  Collapissas  nation 
near  the  Mississippi  slew  a  Choctaw  in  a  moment  of  exci- 
ted passion.  The  circumstances  were  such  as  to  render 
it  necessary y  that  the  guilty  person,  whose  name  was  Ty- 
chou  Mingo,  should  die.  At  the  time  appointed  for  the 
execution,  the  aged  father  of  Mingo  came  forward,  and 
expressed  an  earnest  desire  to  be  put  to  death  in  his  son's 
stead.  He  urged  bis  request  by  saying,  that  he  was  an 
old  man,  and  no  longer  good  for  any  thing  ;  that  his  son 
was  young  and  vigorous,  and  his  life  was  necessary  for 
the  support  of  a  mother,  wife,  and  four  infant  children. 
The  surrounding  multitude,  (among  whom  were  many 
French  soldiers  present,)  were  affected  to  tears ;  the  Choc- 
taws  accepted  the  offer  of  the  heroic  old  man  ;  and  with 
a  hatchet  severed  his  head  from  his  body. 

§.  206.   Of  the  moral  subtimily  of  great  benevoknt  undertakings. 

Brief  as  the  remarks  are,  which  have  been  made,  we 
indulge  the  hope,  that  a  train  of  thought  has  been  opened, 
which  may  lead  to  a  correct  understanding  of  this  inter* 
esting  subject.  The  inquiry,  however,  is  too  extensive  to 
be  pursued  here  at  great  length  ;  being  not  less  wide 
than  the  limits  of  whatever  is  good  and  beautiful  in  human 
nature,  which  is  susceptible  of  being  increased  to  an  in* 
tensity  of  action.  There  may  be  a  sublimity  in  courage, 
a  sublimity  in  piety,  a  sublimity  in  benevolence,  a  sublim- 
ity in  mere  consistency  and  perseverance.  Every  trait  in  ^ 
human  character  may  become  sublime,  which  is  of  such  a 
nature  as  to  secure  to  itself  the  approval  of  our  moral 
sentiments,  and  can  at  the  same  time  strongly  interest  and 
excite  us.  But  we  have  merely  to  add  at  present  a  few 
Iremarks  on  benevolent  enterprizes,  and  on  forgiveness. 

Ordinary  acts  of   benevolence  are  merely  pleasing. 
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Almoii  evmrjr  person  performs  such  acts  from  tiose  to 
lime  ;  but  the  knowledge  of  them  b  not  expected  to  ex- 
cite any  very^strong  feeling.  But  it  is  different,  when  the 
object  is  one  of  great  difficulty  in  the  attainment,  and  re- 
quires to  be  pursued  with  great  perseverance  and  sacrifi- 
ces even  for  successive  years.  The  enterprize  then  ac- 
quires a  high  degree  of  moral  sublimity. 

The  abolition  of  the  Slave  trade  was  a  distinct  ob- 
ject ;  one  of  incalculable  importance  in  the  estimation  of 
every  real  friend  of  man  ;  and  surrounded  with  a  multi- 
tude of  difficulties.  A  few  persons,  (among  whom  Sharpe, 
Clarkson,  and  Wilberforce  were  particularly  distinguish- 
ed,) engaged  in  this  great  contest,  with  no  object  but 
the  security  of  the  rights  of  humanity,  and  with  no  arms 
but  a  strong  faith,  determined  perseverance,  and  the  ap- 
probation of  God.  The  public  mind  was  to  be  enlight- 
ened ;  the  moral  apathy,  which  existed  on  this  momen- 
tous subject,  was  to  be  dispelled  ;  the  influence  of  a  pow- 
erful party,  who  were  directly  interested  in  the  traffic  in 
slaves,  was  to  be  overcome ;  jealousies  and  hostile  pas- 
sions, arising  from  other  causes,  were  to  be  met,  resisted, 
and  subdued. 

The  prominent  individuals  in  this  noble  enterprize, 
though  few  in  number',and  almost  wholly  unsustained  ex- 
cept by  the  exatution  and  purity  of  their  object,  laboured 
unceasingly  for  twenty  years,  amid  every  form  of  opposi- 
tion, rebuke,  and  discouragement  ;  they  had  evidently, 
in  seanuui's  phrase,  nailed  their  colours  to  the  mast  ;  de- 
termined, while  the  press  of  England  remained  free,  or 
God  gave  them  the  power  of  speech,  to  vindicate  in  print, 
and  in  conversation,  and  on  the  floor  of  Parliament,  the 
cause  of  an  injured  people,  whose  uncounted  wrongs  al- 
ready cried  to  heaven. 

There  was  no  swerving  from  their  purpose  ;  no  dis- 
position to  take  up  with  half-way  measures,  and  make  a 
compromise  with  this  fearful  abomination  ;  no  relaxation 
of  effort,  because  their  undertaking  brought  them  into 
conflict  with  spiritual  wickedness  in  high  places ;  but  in 
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the  language  of  an  Irish  orator,  they  went  forward  to  the 
completion  of  their  great  work  with  an  ^^  eye  that  never 
winked  and  a  wing  that  never  tired,^'  and  at  last  caused 
it  to  be  solemnly  acknowledged  in  their  National  Senate, 
and  to  be  written  on  the  statute  books  of  their  country, 
that  differences  of  complexion  cannot  annul  the  claims  of 

nature,  and  that  minds  are  never  to  be  sold. It  was 

then  that  light  first  dawned  upon  benighted  and  suffering 
Africa  ;  and  in  view  of  the  struggles  that  preceded  the  ri- 
sing of  that  light,  we  may  assert  with  confidence,  that 
even  the  gentle  feeling  of  benevolence  may  become  so 
quickened,  and  so  prolonged,  and  so  active  and  irresisti- 
ble, as  to  be  truly  overwhelming  in  the  contemplation 
of  it. 

§.  207.   77^  ipiril  of  fargioenus  in  iome  cans  subKme, 

There  may  be  a  sublimity  also  in  forgiveness.  It  will 
generally  be  conceded,  that  forgiveness,  even  when  the 
injury  is  a  small  one,  is  a  pleasing  and  somewhat  stri- 
king trait ;  the  more  so  because  men  in  general  are  much 
less  apt  to  forgive,  than  to  return  injury  for  injury.  But 
when  the  injury  has  been  a  great  one,  the  forgiveness, 
which  is  exercised,  calls  forth  an  increased  degree  of  ad- 
miration. 

It  is  related  of  Demetrius,  (surnamed  the  amqueror  of 
cities,)  that  having  received  a  marked  and  undoubted  pro- 
vocation, he  laid  siege  to  the  city  of  Athens.  The  inhab» 
itants  made  a  desperate  resistance  ;  but  were  at  last  obli- 
ged to  surrender,  in  consequence  of  a  great  scarcity  of 
provisions.  Demetrius  then  ordered  them,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  women  and  children,  to  be  assembled  to- 
gether in  one  place,  and  to  be  surrounded  with  armed  sol- 
diers. Every  one  was  in  the  greatest  fear,  conscious  how 
much  they  had  injured  him,  and  expecting  every  moment 
to  be  put  to  death.  It  is  not  surprizing,  therefore,  that 
they  were  overwhelmed  with  joy  and  admiration,  when 
they  heard  him,  with  a  magnanimity  honourable  to  hu- 
man nature,thus  address  them. — ''I  wish  to  convince  you, 
O  Athenians,  how  ungenerously  you  have  treated  me ; 
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for  it  was  not  to  an  enemy  that  your  assistance  was  refused, 
but  to  a  prince  who  loved  you,  who  still  loves  you,  and 
who  wishes  to  revenge  himself  only  by  granting  your  par- 
don, and  by  being  still  your  friend.  Return  to  your  own 
homes  ;  while  you  have  been  here,  my  soldiers  have  been 
filling  your  houses  with  provisions." 

It  may  with  propriety  be  added  here,  that  the  doty 
of  a  sincere  and  unlimited  forgiveness,  even  under  the 
most  trying  circumstances,  is  cleiarly  recognized  and  en- 
joined in  the  Christian  system.  And  one  of  the  earliest 
professors  of  that  system  gave  a  practical  exhibition  of  the 
obligation  attending  it.  When  the  martyr  Stephen  was 
stoned  to  death  by  a  cruel  and  infuriated  multitude,  as  he 
cast  his  dying  eyes  upward  to  the  heavens  and  the  visible 
throne  of  the  Almighty,  his  prayer  was  not,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  an"  old  Roman,  ^'  Be  ready,  gods,  with  all  your 
thunder-bolts,  and  dash  them  to  pieces ;"  but  in  a  far 
more  generous  and  sublime  temper  of  soul,  he  cried  with 
a  last  and  loud  voice,Lord  Jesus^  recewe  my  spirit  Lord,  Idji 
not  this  sin  to  their  charge. 


CHAPTER  FIFTH. 


EMOTIONS  OF  THE  LUDICROUS. 


§.  208.   Oeneral  ntUure  of  emotions  of  the  ludicrous. 

In  prosecuting  the  general  subject  of  emotions,  we  are 
next  to  consider  another  well  known  class,  which  are  of  a 
character  somewhat  peculiar,  viz.  emotions  of  the  ludicrous. 

It  is  difficult  to  give  a  precise  definition  of  this  feeling, 
although  the  same  may  be  said  of  it,  as  in  respect  to  emo- 
tions of  beauty,  that  it  is  a  pleasant  or  delightful  one. 
But  the  pleasure,which  we  experience,  receives  a  peculiar 
modification,  and  one,  which  cannot  be  fully  conveyed  in 
words,  in  consequence  of  our  perception  of  some  incon- 
gruity in  the  person  or  thing,  which  is  the  cause  of  it. 

In  this  case,  as  in  many  other  inquiries  in  mental  phi- 
losophy, we  are  obliged  to  rely  chiefly  on  our  own  con- 
sciousness, and  our  knowledge  of  what  takes  place  in  our- 
selves. 

§.  209.   Occasions  of  emotions  of  the  ludicrous. 

It  may,  however,  assist  us  in  the  better  understanding 
of  them,  if  we  say  something  of  the  occasions,  on  which 
the  emotions  of  the  ludicrous  are  generally  found  to  arise. 
And  among  other  things  it  is  exceedingly  clear,  that  tliis 
feeling  is  never  experienced,  except  when  we  notice  some- 
thing, either  in  thoughts,  or  in  outward  objects  and  ac- 
tions, which  is  unexpected  and  unconmion.     That  is  to 
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Hiy,  whenever  this  emotion  is  feh,  there  is  alwajrs  an  un- 
expected discovery  by  os  of  some  new  relations. ^Bnt 

then  it  must  be  observed,  that  the  feeling  in  question  does 
not  necessarily  exist  in  consequence  of  the  discoTcry  of 
such  new  relations  merely.  Something  more  is  necessary, 
as  may  be  very  readily,  seen. 

Thus,  we  are  sometimes,  in  the  physical  sciences,  pre- 
sented with  unexpected  and  novel  combinations  of  the 
properties  and  qualities  of  bodies.  But  whenever  we  dis- 
cover in  those  sciences  relations  in  objects,  which  were 
not  only  unknown,  but  unsuspected,  we  find  no  emotion 
of  ludicrousness,  although  we  are  very  pleasantly  sur- 
prized. Again,  similies,  metaphors,  and  other  like  fig- 
ures of  speech  imply  in  general  some  new  and  unexpect- 
ed relations  of  ideas.  It  is  this  trait  in  them,  which  gives 
them  their  chief  force.  But  when  employed  in  serious 
compositions,  they  are  of  a  character  far  from  being  lu- 
dicrous. 

Hence  we  infer,  that  emotions  of  ludicrousness  do  not 
exist  on  the  discovery  of  new  and  unexpected  relations, 
unless  there  is  at  the  same  time  a  perception,  or  supposed 
perception  of  some  incongruity  or  unsuitableness.  Such 
perception  of  unsuitableness  may  be  expected  to  give  to 
the  whole  emotion  a  new  and  specific  character,  which 
every  one  is  acquainted  with  from  his  own  experience,  but 
which,  as  before  intimated,  it  is  difficult  to  express  in 
words. 

§.210.   OJ  Hobhts*  c^icowU  of  the  ludicrous. 

There  has  not  been  an  entire  uniformity  on  the  subject 
of  emotions  of  the  ludicrous.  It  would  seem,  that  Hobbes 
(human  NATURE,  CHAP.  IX.)  Considered  feelings  of  this  kind, 
as  depending  on  a  modification  of  mere  pride  in  a  compar- 
ison of  ourselves  with  others  to  our  own  advantage.  He 
says  of  laughter,  which,  when  considered  in  reference  to 
the  mind  and  independently  of  the  mere  muscular  action, 
is  nothing  more  than  a  feeling  of  the  ludicrous,  that  it  is 
"  a  sudden  glory,  arising  from  a  sudden  conception  of  some 
eminency  in  ourselves,  by  comparison  with  the  infirmity 
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of  othersy  or  with  our  own  formerly.  *' To  this  notion 

of  the  origin  of  this  class  of  our  feelings,  there  are  some 

objections;  viz. (1)  In  many  instances  we  have  the 

feeling  in  question,  when  there  is  evidently  no  discovery 
of  any  infirmity,  either  in  the  witty  person,  or  in  the  sub- 
ject of  his  wit,  over  which  we  can  ourselves  triumph  with 

any  good  reason. (S)  Further,  if  the  doctrine,  which 

resolves  the  emotions  of  ludicrousness  into  a  proud  com- 
parison of  ourselves  with  others,  were  correct,  it  would 
follow,  that  the  most  proud  and  self-conceited  men  would 
be  most  inclined  to  mirth  and  sociability,  which  we  do  not 

find  to  be  the  fact. ^According  to  Hobbes'  notion  of  the 

origin  of  these  feelings,  we  have  only  to  go  into  the  com- 
pany of  the  most  ignorant  and  stupid,  if  we  wish  to  be  ex- 
ceedingly merry.  In  such  company  we  could  not  fail  to 
be  sensible  of  some  eminency  in  ourselves,  in  comparison 
with  the  infirmities  of  others.  We  should  here  be  in  a 
situation,  corresponding  to  his  definition  of  laughter,  but 
there  can  be  no  doubt,  that  multitudes  would  be  but  very 
little  inclined  to  indulge  that  feeling  in  the  midst  of  such 
associates. 

But  while  we  cannot  receive  this  writer's  account  of  the 
feeling  in  question,  we  may  undoubtedly  be  well  agreed  in 

respect  to  it,  as  far  as  this ; ^That  it  implies  a  quick  and 

playful  delight  of  a  peculiar  kind,  arising  on  the  discovery 
of  unexpected  relations  of  ideas,  and  the  perception  or  ap- 
parent perception  of  some  incongruity. 

§.211.   Of  what  is  to  be  understood  by  mt. 

The  subject  of  emotions  of  the  ludicrous  is  closely  con- 
nected with  what  is  termed  Wit.  This  last-named  sub- 
ject, therefore,  which  it  is  of  some  importance  to  under- 
stand, naturally  proposes  itself  for  consideration  in  this 
place.  In  regard  to  wit,  as  the  term  is  generally  under- 
stood at  the  present  time,  there  is  ground  to  apprehend,^ 
that  an  emotion  of  the  ludicrous  is  always,  in  a  greater  or 
less  diegree,  experienced  in  every  instance  of  it. 

This  being  the  case,  we  are  led  to  give  this  definition, 

viz..  Wit  consists  in  suddenly  presenting  to  the  mind  an 

38' 
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•••emblage  of  related  ideas  of  aach  a  kind  as  to  occasion 

feelings  of  the  ludicrous. This  is  done  in  a  variety  of 

ways  ;  and  among  others  in  the  two  following. 

§.  212.   OJtoU  Of  il  eaniUU  in  burlesque  or  in  debating  objeeU. 

The  first  method, which  wit  employs  in  exciting  the 
feeling  of  the  ludicrous,  is,  by  debasing  those  things, 
which  are  grand  and  imposing ;  especially  those,  which 
have  an  appearance  of  greater  weight  and  gravity  and 
q>lendour,  than  they  are  trtUy  entitled  to.  Descriptions 
of  this  sort  are  termed  burlesque. 

An  attempt  to  lesson  what  is  truly  and  confessedly  se- 
rious and  important,  has  in  general  an  unpleasant  effect , 
very  different  from  that,  which  b  caused  by  true  wit. 
And  yet  it  is  the  case,  that  objects  and  actions  truly  great 
and  sublime  may  sometimes  be  so  coupled  with  other  ob- 
jects, or  be  represented  in  such  new  circumstances  as  to 
excite  very  different  feelings  from  what  they  would  oth- 
erwise. Among  the  various  sayings  of  the  great  Emperor 
Napoleon,  none  b  more  true,  than  his  very  appropriate 
remark  to  the  Abbe  de  Pradt,  at  the  time  of  hb  secret 
flight  on  a  sledge  through  Poland  and  Prussia,  that  there 
U  but  a  single  step  from  the  sublime  to  the  ridiculous. 

In  the  practice  of  burlesque,  as  on  all  other  occasions 
of  wit,  there  is  a  sudden  and  uncommon  assemblage  of  re* 
lated  ideas.  Sometimes  this  assemblage  b  made  by  meana 
of  a  formal  comparison.  Take  as  an  instance  the  follow^ 
ing  comparboQ  from  Hudibras  i 

*<  And  now  had  Phoebus  in  the  lap 
"  OfThetis  taken  out  his  nap;      • 
*<  And,  like  a  lobster  boiled,  the  morn 
"  From  black  to  red  began  to  turn. 

We  find  illustrations  of  burlesque  also  in  those  in- 
stances, where  objects  of  real  dignity  and  importance  are 
coupled  with  things  mean  and  contemptible,  although 
there  is  no  direct  and  formal  comparison  made.  As  in 
this  instance  from  the  above-mentioned  book  ; 
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«'  For  when  the  restless  Greeks  sat  dowR 
**  So  manj  years  before  Troy-4own, 
**  And  were  renowned,  as  Homer  writes, 
<*  For  well-soaled  boots,  no  lees  than  fights. 

In  these  instances  we  have  related  ideas.  In  the  first) 
there  is  undoubtedly  an  analogy  between  a  lobster  and  the 
morning,  in  the  particular  of  its  turning  from  dark  to  red. 
But  however  real  it  may  be,  it  strikes  every  one,  cus  a  sin- 
gular and  unexpected  resemblance.  In  the  other  passage, 
it  is  not  clear,  that  Butler  has  done  any  thing  more  than 
Homer  in  associating  the  renown  of  the  Greeks  with  their 
boots,  as  well  as  their  valour.  But  to  us  of  the  present 
day  the  connection  of  ideas  is  hardly  less  uncommon,  and 
singular,  not  to  say  incongruous,  than  in  the  former. 

§.  213.   Of  wit  when  employed  in  aggrandizing  objects. 

The  second  method,  which  wit  employs  in  exciting 
emotions  of  the  ludicrous,  is  by  i^grandizing  objects,>irhich 
are  in  themselves  inconsiderable.  This  species  of  wit  may 
be  suitably  termed  mock-majestic  or  mock^roic.  While 
the  former  kind  delights  in  low  expressions,  this  is  the  re- 
verse, and  chooses  learned  words,  and  sonorous  combina- 
tions. In  the  following  spirited  passage  of  Pope,  the  wri- 
ter compares  dunces  to  gods,  and  Grub-street  to  heaven. 


As  Berecynthia,  while  her  ol&pring  vie 

In  homage  to  the  mother  of  the  sky, 
"  Surveys  around  her  in  the  blest  abode 
"  An  hundred  sons,  and  every  son  a  god; 
"  Not  with  less  glory  mighty  Dulness  crowned, 
**  Shall  take  through  Grub-street  her  triumphant  round  ; 
**  And  her  Parnassus  glancing  o'er  at  once, 
**  Behold  a  hundred  sons,  and  each  a  dunce. 

In  this  division  of  wit  are  to  be  included  those  instafl- 
f3es,  where  grave  and  weighty  reflections  are  made  upon 
mere  trifles.  In  this  case,  as  in  others,  the  ideas  are  in 
some  respects  related,  or  have  something  in  common  ;  but 
the  grouping  of  them  is  so  curious  and  unexpected,  that 
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we  ctonoi  obferre  if  without  eoniklenble 

"  My  f^ii^addm,  t^iat  hsTe  loog  withstood 
'<  Tli«  winter's  forj  and  cBcroachmg  frosts, 
**  By  time  subdued,  (vJM  wiU  noi  lime  mAdme!) 
**  Ao  liorrid  ehasiD  disclose. 

It  uwy  be  proper  to  make  the  remailL  in  this  phoe, 
which  is  applicable  to  wit  in  all  its  formi,  that  many  say- 
ings, which  would  otherwise  have  appeared  to  us  witty, 
loie  no  small  share  of  their  intended  effect,  whenever 
we  ore  led  to  suspect,  that  they  were  premeditated. 
Hence  an  observation  or  allusion,  which  would  be  well 
received  in  conversation,  would  often  be  insipid  in  print ; 
and  it  is  for  the  same  reason,  that  we  receive  more  pleas- 
ure from  a  witty  repartee,  than  a  witty  attack.  Our  sur- 
prise at  the  sudden  developemcnt  of  intellectual  acuteness 
is  much  greater  at  such  times. 

(•  Sl'4.  Of  other  methodi  of  exciting  emotioM  of  the  ludierauii 

But  it  is  not  to  be  supposed,  that  wit  is  limited  to  the 
methods  of  assembling  together  incongruous  ideas,  which 
have  just  been  referred  to.  A  person  of  genuine  wit  will 
excite  emotions  of  the  ludicrous  in  a  thousand  ways,  and 
which  will  bo  so  diverse  from  each  other,  that  it  will  be 
found  exceedingly  difficult  to  subject  them  to  any  rules. 
It  would  bo  difficult,  for  instance,  to  bring  within  any  es- 
tablbhed  classification  of  the  specific  isources  of  wit, 
many  passages  of  the  poet  Butler.  In  the  first  Canto  of 
his  poem  of  Hudibras,  we  have  a  particular  account  of 
the  hero's  horse  ;  in  which  the  writer  very  singularly 
com|mres  the  animal  to  a  Spaniard  in  majesty  and  delib- 
eration of  gait,  and  in  some  other  respects  to  the  celebra- 
ted horse  of  C«sar,  as  follo^-s. 

*'  He  WM  well  stayM,  and  in  hu  gmit 
**  Prrsen-ed  a  grave,  majestic  state. 
'*  At  s|mr  or  switch  no  more  he  skip!, 
''  Or  meaded  pace,  thaa  Sfiaiuaid  whipt ; 
''  And  yet  Si«  fierv  lie  would  bound. 
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**  At  if  he  grieved  to  touch  the  ground. 

'<  That  CflMar's  horse,  who,  as  fame  goes, 

"  Had  corns  upon  his  feet  and  toes, 

"  Was  not  by  half  so  tender  hoofl, 

"  Or  trod  upon  the  ground  so  soft  ; 

*'  And  as  that  beast  would  kneel  and  stoop, 

"  (Some  write)  Ip  take  his  rider  up, 

*<  So  Hudibraa's,  ('tis  well  known) 

"  Woukl  do  the  same,  to  set  him  down. 

§.  S15.   Of  the  character  and  occarions  of  humour. 

Closely  connected  with  the  general  subject  of  ludicroas 
emotions  and  of  wit,  is  that  of  Humour.  It  is  well 
known^that  we  often  apply  the  terms,  humour  and  humoroutj 
to  descriptions  of  a  particular  character,  whether  written, 
or  given  in  conversation ;  and  which  may  be  explained 
as  follows. 

It  so  happens  that  we  frequently  find  among  men  what 
seems  to  us  a  disproportion  in  their  passions ;  for  instance, 
when  they  are  noisy  and  violent,  but  not  durable.  We 
find  inconsistencies,  contradictions,  and  disproportions  in 
their  actions.  They  have  their  foibles,  (hardly  any  one 
is  without  them,)  such  as  self-conceit,  caprice,  foolish 
partialities,  jealousies,  &c.  Such  incongruities  in  feeling 
and  action  cause  an  emotion  of  surprise,  like  an  unexpec- 
ted combination  of  ideas  in  wit.  Observing  them,  as  we 
do,  in  connection  with  the  acknowledged  high  traits  and 
responsibilities  of  human  nature,  we  can  no  more  refrain 
from  an  emotion  of  the  ludicrous,  than  we  can  on  seeing 
a  gentleman  of  fine  clothes  and  high  dignity  making  a 
false  step,  and  tumbling  into  a  gutter.  A  person,  who 
can  seize  upon  these  specialities  in  temper  and  conduct, 
amd  set  them  forth  in  a  lively  and  exact  manner,  is  called 
a  man  of  humour  ;  and  his  descriptions  are  termed  hu- 
morous descriptions. 

Mr.  Addison  has  given  many  examples  of  the  hu- 
morous in  the  incidents  and  characters  of  the  Tatler  and 
Spectator.    But  excellence  in  this  species  of  writing  is  not 
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▼ery  frequently  found,  and  is  an  atlauiinent  of  considera- 
ble difficulty.  In  general  it  implies  something  peculiar  is 
the  character  of  the  writer.  There  are  some  persons, 
who  seem  to  have  a  natural  inclination  for  noticing  those 
traits  in  the  feelings  and  actions  of  men,  which  cause  lu- 
dicrous emotions.  Whatever  may  be  the  cause  of  it, 
there  can  hardly  be  a  question  as  to  the  fact,  that  some 
possess  this  characteristic  more  than  others.  This  was 
particularly  true  of  Swift,  and  the  same  characteristic 
has  been  ascribed  to  Fontaine.  Writers,  who  have  a  nat- 
ural turn  of  this  sort,  will  be  more  likely  to  excel  in  the 

humorous,  than  others. See   CampbeJTi  Phihiopkjf  oj 

Rhetaricy  Bk.  /,  eh.  Ill :  Beaitie  an  Laughier  and  LvdicnrnM 
CompoiUiany  4^. 
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MORAL  EMOTIONS.    CONSCIENCE. 


§.  216.  Cfthe  accountablenesM  or  moral  nature  of  man. 

91  AN  is  accountable  to  his  Creator ;  for  accountable- 
ness  implies  a  superiour,  and  evidently  the  highest  claims 
to  superintendence  and  government  exist  in  the  Supreme 
Being.  When  be  does  right,  he  is  approved  ;  when  he 
does  wrong,  he  is  condemned.  To  say  that  he  is  a  mor- 
al being,  is  in  effect  the  same  as  to  say,  that  he  is  accoun- 
table, or  that  he  is  capable  of  doing  right  or  wrong.  It 
is  in  this  respect  he  clearly  differs,  (and  the  degree  of  dif- 
ference is  great  in  itself  and  incalculable  in  its  results,) 
from  the  forms  of  life  around  him,  from  the  beast  of  t^ie 
field,  and  from  the  bird  of  heaven.  His  accountableness 
gives  him  a  new  character  ;  it  imparts  to  his  natural  exis- 
tence, which  he  has  in  common  with  the  brutes,  a  super- 
added and  nobler  existence,  which  he  has  in  common  with 
angels. 

It  is  necessarily  involved  and  implied  in  the  moral 
character  of  man,  that  some  things  are  right  and  others 
wrong,  that  some  are  good  and  others  evil.  Moral  good 
and  evil  are  also  expressed  by  the  terms,  merit  aad  de* 
merit,  virtue  and  vice,  good  and  ill  dcsertf  and  many  otli« 
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er  terms  of  a  like  import,  which  are  to  be  found  in  all  lan- 
guages. 

§.217.   Virtue  and  vice^  merit  and  demerit  in  agentiy  twi  in 

actions. 

In  remarking  on  the  general  subject  of  virtue  and  vioei 
merit  and  demerit,  it  is  an  observation  worthy  of  particu- 
lar attention,  that  actions,  in  themselves  considered,  have 
no  character,  whatever  may  be  the  common  mode  of 

speaking  in  respect  to  them. It  is  true,  that  we  speak 

of  actions,  as  good  or  bad,  as  virtuous  or  vicious,  as  wor- 
thy of  praise  or  of  censure.  But  if  we  analyze  our  feel- 
ings, if  we  accurately  consider  what  it  is,  to  which  we 
apply  these  epithets,  we  shall  come  to  the  conclusion,  that 
by  actions,  as  the  subjects  of  moral  merit  or  demerit,  is 
meant  the  agent  cutting.  The  action  is  nothing,  except  so 
far  as  it  is  significant  of  certain  mental  qualities  ;  and, 
therefore,  virtue  considered,  as  distinct  from  the  virtu- 
ous person,  and  vice,  as  distinct  from  the  vicious  person, 
have  no  existence.  There  is  no  virtue  or  vice,  merit  or 
demerit  a  parte  reiy  as  it  was  expressed  by  the  Schoolmen  ; 
or  in  other  words,  independently  of  the  virtuous  or  vi- 
cious person  or  agent. 

§.218.   Tnie  import  of  the  termsy  virtw  and  tnce^  merit 

and  demerit. 

And  yet  it  remains  to  be  stated,  in  what  way  such 
terms  may  be  employed    consistently  with  truth,  and 

without  causing  misconception. Observe  then,  that 

certain  actions,  that  is,  certain  agents  in  acting,  excite  in 
us  emotions  of  approval,  and  others,  on  the  contrary, 
cause  emotions  of  disapprobation.  Certain  actions,  there- 
fore, are  made,  from  our  very  constitution,  to  sustain  a 
particular  relation  to  certain  emotions  or  mental  states. 
The  relation,  which  exists  between  actions  and  emotions 
of  disapproval,  is  expressed  by  the  terms,  demerit^  and  vice  ; 
the  relation,  which  exists  between  other  actions  and  emo- 
tions of  approval,  is  expressed  by  the  terms,  merit,  and 
virtue. 
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Sometimes,  moreover,  these  terms  are  used  to  express 
the  correlative  of  the  emotion ;  in  other  words,  to  express 
the  particular  trait  or  quality,  which  excites  it.  When 
we  say  of  a  certain  person,  that  he  is  vicious,  and  of  an- 
other, he  is  virtuous,  we  mean  merely,  that  their  traits  of 
mind  are  such  as  to  excite  within  us,  according  as  their 
characters  respectively  are,  cither  approving  or  disappro- 
ving emotions. 

But  while  we  are  willing  to  allow  to  virtue  and  vice, 
merit  and  demerit,  &c,  an  existence  merely  as  qualities 
and  relations,  without  admitting  in  respect  to  them  the 
notion  of  a  separate  and  independent  entity,  we  are  ready 
to  concede,  that  in  this  sense  there  is  a  permanent  and  im- 
mutable distinction  between  them.  That  is,  whatever 
actions  are  generally  ajiproved  by  men  can  never  be  oth- 
erwise than  approved  by  them,  while  their  mental  consti- 
tution remains  the  same,  as  at  present.  On  the  other 
hand,  whatever  actions  arc  gencnilly  disapproved,  can 
never  be  otherwise,  while  the  same  constitution  remains. 
Vice  can  never  become  virtue  ;  virtue  can  never  become 
vice.  Good  can  never  become  evil,nor  evil  become  good; 
though  virtue  may  take  the  place  of  vice,  and  good 
of  evil. 

And  this  interesting  truth  will  appear  the  more  impres- 
sive, when  we  consider,  that  the  permanency  and  immu- 
tability of  the  distinction  between  virtue  and  vice  have 
their  origin  in  the  Supreme  Being  himself.  It  is  lie,  that 
has  ordained,  that  certain  actions  shall  cause  certain  emo- 
tions, that  some  things  shall  be  approved  and  others  not ; 
it  is  He,  that  has  instituted  the  relation,  which  exists  be- 
tween the  deed,  which  is  performed,  and  the  feelingi 
which  responds  to  it.  As  he  was  governed  by  the  highest 
wisdom  in  so  doing,  we  may  well  conclude,  that  there  is  a 
permanency  in  moral  distinctions  no  less  lasting,  than  the 
divine  nature.  They  are  the  same  to-day,  as  they  were  at 
tlic  foundation  of  the  world  ;  and  they  will  be  the  same 
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at  the  world^s  end,  and  at  the  day  of  judgment^and  through 
eternity,  as  they  are  at  ihe  present  moment. 

§.219.   Of  Ihe  existence  of  a  moral  sxucepiihiUty  or  con- 
science. 

It  will  be  seen,  that  it  has  virtually  been  taken  for 
granted  in  the  preceding  section,  that  there  is  in  man  a 
moral  susceptibility  or  conscience.  If  there  be  original 
feelings  of  approval  or  disapproval,  as  has  been  asserted, 
there  must  of  course  be  something  in  the  internal  consti- 
tution, corresponding  to  such  results.  There  must  be 
something  in  the  mind,  from  which  they  proceed. 

The  effect  of  this  susceptibility  in  reference  to  our- 
selves is,  we  are  conscious,  according  as  we  act  one  way 
or  another,  of  an  internal  sanctioning  or  condemnation, 
approval  or  disapproval.     Its  effects,  when  we  are  not  in 
action  ourselves,  but  are  noticing  the  conduct  of  others^ 
is  the  same ;  at  some  times  we  approve,  at  others  condemn. 
Whereas  if  we  were  destitute  of  this  susceptibility,  (others 
wise  called  conscience,)  this  very  conduct,  and  these 
very  agents,  which  have  now  a  moral  character  so  deci- 
ded, would  appear  to  us  utterly  indifferent.  This  suscepti- 
bility, therefore,  is  in  one  sense  the  great  source  of  moral 
distinctions,  of  right  and  wrong,  of  merit  and  demerit, 
of  virtue  and  vice.     That  is  to  say,  if  we  were  destitute 
of  the  susceptibility,  it  would  be  utterly  beyond  our  pow- 
er to  ascertain  these  important  distinctions.     Our  con- 
science  is  the  means  or  instrument,  which  Grod  has  given 
us  to  know  good  from  evil,  the  right  and  the  wrong  ;  al- 
though, as  Grod  is  the  author  of  our  conscience,  in  Him 
alone  resides  the  ultimate  source  or  authorship  of  the 
moral  principles  of  the  universe.     The  fountain  of  all 
moral  purity  is  in  the  Creator  ;  and  as  He  is  the  source 
and  beginning  of  all  things,  its  waters  thence  flow  out 
and  fill  up  the  subordinate  fountains  throughout  all  intel- 
ligent creation.     Like  the  streams,  that  issue  from  the 
great  fountain  of  material  illumination,  irradiating  each 
wandering  planet,  and  enlightening  the  dark  places  of  the 
material  universe,  they  take  their  course,  wherever  Ihert 
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are  men,  or  angels,  or  other  moral  beings  to  be  found,  and 
enlighten  not  matter,  but  mind  ;  not  senseless  dust,  but  in- 
telligence itself. 

God,  therefore,  is  the  ultimate  source,  and  conscience, 
together  with  whatever  may  be  considered  as  its  aids  or 
assistances,  is  the  subordinate  or  secondary  source  of  the 
moral  laws,  by  which  men  are  to  be  controlled.  Hence  if 
conscience  indicate  the  will  of  God  in  respect  to  agents 
and  actions,  and  thus  separate  what  the  Divine  Mind  has 
pronounced  good  and  evil,  it  lays  the  foundation  of  mor- 
al OBLIGATION ;  it  being  implied  in  moral  obligation,  that 
we  are  bound  to  pursue  one  course  rather  than  another, 
to  perform  that,  which  is  right,  and  avoid  that,  which  is 
wrong. 

§.  220.   Of  the  various  opinions  respecting  tlie  ground  of 

moral  obhgtUion. 

It  is  not  to  be  concealed,  however,  that  there  has  been 
a  want  of  uniformity  on  this  whole  subject.  .Different 
writers  have  explained  in  different  ways  both  the  ultimate 
source  and  the  developement  of  moral  distinctions.  Hence 
they  have  necessarily  been  divided  as  to  the  ground  of 
moral  obligation.  One  ascribes  it  to  the  moral  fitness  of 
things ;  another  finds  it  in  the  decisions  of  reason  ;  anoth- 
er in  expediency,  and  in  the  promotion  of  the  public 
good ;  another  in  Revelation.  But  after  hearing  these 
and  other  solutions  of  the  ground  of  moral  obligation, 
the  question  still  returns,  Why  does  a  regard  for  the  pub- 
lic good,  or  a  belief  in  Revelation,  or  the  conclusions  of 
reason  render  it  right  for  me  to  do  a  particular  action,  and 
wrong  not  to  ? 

When  such  a  question  is  put  to  us,  we  find  ourselves 
driven  back  upon  the  feelings  of  our  own  hearts.  Our 
Creator,  in  forming  us  with  a  susceptibility  of  emotions 
of  approval  or  disapproval,  has  furnished  us  with  a  guide 
in  the  discharge  of  our  duties  to  Him,  to  our  fellow  be- 
ings, to  ourselves.  Without  this  susceptibility,  this  in- 
ward feeling,  this  conscience,  men  would  experience  no 
regret  and  compunction  even  in  disobeying  the  expren 
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commands  of  God  himself.  Without  the  susceptibility  of 
moral  emotions,  it  would  be  all  the  same,  whether  they 
regarded  or  disregarded  the  most  affecting  calls  of  chfl^^ 
ity  and  of  the  public  good.  Without  this,  benevolent  in- 
tercourse would  cease  ;  religious  homage  would  be  at 
an  end  ;  the  bonds  of  society  would  be  loosed  and  dis- 
solved. 

The  true  source,  then,  of  moral  obligation  is  in  the 
a  natural  impulses  of  the  human  breast,  in  a  man's  own 
conscience.  It  is  in  this,  that  we  find  the  origin  of  the 
multitude  of  moral  motives,  that  are  continually  stirring 
up  men  to  worthy  and  exalted  enterprises.  This  is  the 
law,  which  governs  them  ;  a]\d  as  it  is  inseparable  from 
that  nature,  of  which  the  Supreme  Being  is  the  author,  it 
is  the  law  of  God. 

§.  221.  Considerations  in  favour  of  the  existence  and  aulhoriiy 

of  conscience. 

We  shall  now  endeavour  to  state  some  of  the  consid- 
erations,  which  sustain  the  doctrine  of  the  existence  and 
authority  of  conscience,  without  professing,  however,  to 
enter  into  minuteness  of  detail,  or  to  place  them  in  all  the 
points  of  view,  of  which  they  are  susceptible. 

I, — We  may  assert  with  confidence,  in  the  first  place, 
that  we  have  proof  of  the  existence  and  of  the  authorita- 
tive nature  of  conscience  in  ourselves.  We  know  from 
our  own  consciousness,  that  when  we  do  certain  actions, 
we  are  approved  within.  There  is  a  voice  in  the  soul, 
which  whispers  its  approbation.  On  the  other  hand, 
when  wc  do  certain  other  actions  of  an  opposite  charac- 
ter, we  are  as  distinctly  reproved  by  this  internal  monitor. 
It  would  be  deemed  a  strange  and  singular  thing  to  find  a 
man,  who  should  openly  and  freely  confess,  that  he  has 
no  conscience.  Such  a  confession  would  disgrace  him  in 
his  own  eyes,  not  less  than  in  those  of  the  whole  commu- 
nity, who  would  consider  such  a  person  unworthy  of  the 
name  of  man,  and  a  dishonour  to  human  nature. 

Let  the  most  depraved  man,  when  some  favourable 
opportunity  has  presented  itself,  imlawfully  take  the  prop' 
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erty  of  another,  and  let  him  even  be  assured  in  himself  of 
the  impossibility  of  a  discovery,  and  he  will  inevitably 
feel  degraded,  guilty,  and  unhappy.  This  is  the  law  of 
our  nature  ;  the  destiny  which  our  consciousness  assures 
us  Qod  hat  stamped  upon  our  souls. 

It  is  no  small  encouragement  to  find,  that  this  source 
of  argument  on  the  present  subject  is  appealed  to  by  a 
writer,  who  deservedly  enjoys  the  reputation  not  only  of 
great  learning  and  remarkable  acuteness  of  mind,  but  also 

of  great  fairness  and  candour. *^  There  b  a  principle 

of  reflection  in  men,  (says  Bishop  Butler  in  his  Sermons 
on  Human  Nature,)  by  which  they  distinguish  between, 
approve  and  disapprove  their  own  actions.  We  are  plain- 
ly constituted  such  sort  of  creatures  as  to  reflect  upon  our 
own  nature.  The  mind  can  take  a  view  of  what  passes 
within  itself,  its  propensions,  aversions,  passions,  afiec- 
tions,  as  respecting  such  objects,  and  in  such  degrees ; 
and  of  the  several  actions  consequent  thereupon.  In  this 
survey  it  approves  of  one,  and  disapproves  of  another, 
and  towards  a  third  is  afiected  in  neither  of  these  ways, 
but  is  quite  indifferent.  This  principle  in  man,  by  which 
he  approves  or  disapproves  his  heart,  temper,  and  actions, 
is  conscience ;  for  this  is  the  strict  sense  of  the  word, 
though  sometimes  it  is  used  so  as  to  take  in  more.  And 
that  this  faculty  tends  to  restrain  men  from  doing  mischief 
to  each  other,  and  leads  them  to  do  good,  is  too  manifest 
to  need  being  insisted  upon." 

II. — In  the  second  place,  the  existence  of  a  conscience 
is  taken  for  granted  in  our  general  intercourse  with  our  ^ 
fellow  men.  We  make  our  agreements  and  bargains  with 
them,  as  if  they  had  a  conscience ;  we  converse  with  them, 
and  rejoice  with  them,  and  weep  with  them,  as  if  they  had 
a  conscience ;  aiid  in  our  more  formal  addresses  and  ex- 
hortations, we  always  take  the  same  thing  for  granted. 
How  many  customers  would  a  tradesman  have,  how  long 
would  any  person  be  admitted  into  good  company,  how 
many  public  and  responsible  duties  would  any  citizen 
whatever  be  called  to  fulfill,  if  it  were  known,  or  even 
suspected,  that  they  had  no  conscience  f 
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We  shall  feel  more  fully  the  force  of  the  facts  we  have 
now  in  view,  if  we  consider  the  mode  of  address,  which 
is  usually  employed,  when  a  person  wishes  to  persuade 
men  to  pursue  a  certain  course.  He  appeals  at  first  to 
their  interest ;  he  tells  them  of  the  various  advantages 
which  would  attend  the  course  he  proposes ;  but  he  re- 
serves, as  his  last  and  most  efficacious  argument,  an  appeal 
to  their  sense  of  duty.  If  every  other  consideration  is 
found  to  fail,  the  orator  assures  them  of  his  perfect  per- 
suasion, that  they  will  not  so  disgrace  themselves  in  the 
eyes  of  the  whole  world  as  to  refuse  obedience  to  the 
calls  of  conscience.  He  calls  upon  conscience  to,  speak 
out  on  this  important  occasion,  and  he  knows  full  well,  if 
that  voice  of  God  and  nature,  implanted  in  the  human 
bosom,  can  be  made  to  utter  itself,  there  will  no  longer 
be  occasion  for  his  own  humble  efforts. 

§.222.  Further  views  an  the  existence  and  authority  of  consdenee. 

ni, — If  it  were  otherwise,  if  there  were  no  conscience 
and  no  original  moral  sentiments  in  men,  the  fact  would 
be  unaccountable,  that  terms  are  to  be  found  in  all  lan- 
guages, expressive  of  moral  distinctions  and  sentiments, 
and  of  a  moral  power.  The  ancients  were  accustomed  to 
speak  of  the  sensus  recti  et  honesti,  and  to  distinguish 
the  HONESTUM,  in  particular,  as  a  principle  of  action,  from 
^he  UTILE  ;  and  corresponding  terms,  and  like  distinctions 
lire  to  be  found  in  all  modem  tongues.  And  this  is  what 
would  naturally  be  expected,  on  the  supposition,  that  the 
foundations  of  such  terms  and  distinctions  is  actually  laid 
in  the  human  constitution,  and  not  otherwise.  The  prob- 
ability, therefore,  is,  that  the  conscience,  which  is  incor* 
porated  into  all  languages,  has  its  origin  in  the  conscience 
actually  and  originally  incorporated  into  the  human  soul* 

IV, — It  may  be  remarked  further,  that  the  operation 
of  the  passions  of  anger  and  gratitude  often  implies  the  ex- 
istence of  a  moral  sense.  If  we  suffer  an  injury,  we  are 
angry ;  if  we  receive  a  benefit,  we  are  grateful ;  but  if 
soon  after  we  discover,  on  the  one  hand,  that  the  injury 
was  wholly  accidental,  and  on  the  other,  that  our  bcnefacr 
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tor  was  governed  by  selfish  motives,  not  seeking  our  good 
but  his  own,  both  our  anger  and  our  gratitude  cease. 
But  it  does  not  appear,  Iiow  this  could  be,  if  we  had  not 
the  power  of  making  moral  distinctions.  The  actual 
benefit  and  injury  remain  the  same  as  they  were  at  first ; 
but  the  moral  sense  requires  us  to  place  a  new  and  far 
difierent  estimation  on  the  authors  of  them. 

Vy — ^Again,  all  ages  and  all  nations  have  come  forth 
with  their  warmest  commendation  of  certain  actions,  re- 
corded in  history  ;  and  solely  on  account  of  the  high 
moral  traits  in  the  principal  actors.  If  it  could  be  ascer- 
tained in  any  way,  that  Liconidas  and  his  companions  bled 
at  the  pass  of  Thermopylae,  from  a  selfish  desire  of  fame, 
and  not  from  a  sense  of  duty,  the  glory  of  that  great  ac- 
tion would  be  blasted  at  once. 

Take  a  case  from  Roman  history  still  more  directly 
to  our  present  purpose.  The  Roman  Regulus  was  a  pris- 
oner at  Carthage.  The  Carthaginians  sent  him  to  Rome, 
in  order  to  procure  a  peace.  He  no  sooner  arrived  at  his 
native  city,  than,  contrary  to  the  hopes  and  expectations 
of  the  Carthaginians,  he  advised  and  urged  the  Romans  to 
continue  the  war.  Some  persons,  when  he  had  seen  fit 
to  take  this  course,  proposed  to  him  not  to  return,  as  the 
most  distressing  results  would  be  likely  to  follow.  Regulus 
replied;  ^^Though  I  am  well  acquainted  with  the  tortures, 
which  await  me  at  Carthage,  I  prefer  them  to  an  act,which 
would  cover  me  with  infamy  in  my  tomb.  It  is  my  duty 
to  return,  and  for  all  else  let  the  gods  provide."  He  ac- 
cordingly went  back,  and  was  put  to  death  with  unheard 
of  sufferings. 

This  high-minded  act  of  the  noble  Roman  has  been 
applauded  by  the  whole  human  race,  although  nothing 
could  be  more  unwise  under  the  existing  circumstances,  if 
there  were  no  such  thing  as  conscience  and  conscientious 
obligations. 

VI, — We  may  go  further  and  add,that  all  moral  writers 
from  the  days  of  Plato  and  Cicero  to  the  present  time,  and 
that  all  merely  literary  writers,  especially  the  great  trage- 
dians, have  proceeded  in  the  executiQn  of  their  admirable 
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vforkh,  With  a  few  exceptions,  on  the  supposUion,  that 
there   arc  grounds   of  moral   obligation    in   the    hmnin 
hreant.     It  is  with  a  reference  to  this  principle,  that  thejr 
have  proposed  their  plans  of  conduct,   that  they  have  m- 
ten:d  their  most  ennobling  sentiments,  that    they  have 
made  their  most  affecting  appeals,  and  secured  most  eflec- 
tuaiiy  the  admiration  of  men.     If  there  be  no  such  thing 
lis  a  conscience,  then  it  may    be  said  emphatically  of  the 
great  Itoman  orator,  that   he  darkened  counsel  by  words 
without  knowledge  ;  in  that  case,  some  of  the  most  exal- 
ted HcntimentK  of  Shakspeare,  are  utterly  unsound  and 
inappropriate  ;  and  the  fine  moral  passages  of  Milton  and 
iS|M:nHer,  of  (Jowpcr  and  Akenside  can  claim  no  higher 
pr.tisc  than  that  of  sounding  rhapsodies,  signifying  noth- 
ing. 

We  will  not  insist  here  on  the  circumstance,  that  mor- 
al Kcntimcnts  clearly  discover  themselves  at  a  very  early 
I>eriod  of  life  ;  a  fact  of  which  the  author  of  the  Minstrel 
has  made  such  admirable  use.  Certain  it  is,  that  whenev- 
er Ktorics  of  marked  injustice,  cruelty,  and  ingratitude, 
are  told  to  children,  in  such  a  way  as  to  be  clearly  un- 
derstood, they  at  once  exhibit,  not  only  by  their  words, 
hut  hy  Idoks  and  gcKlurcs,  the  most  decided  feelings  of 

approhutioii     or     disapprobation. The     single      re- 

iniirk  rcuiaiiis  to  be  made,  that  we  find  ourselves  sus* 
tained  in  the  views,  which  have  been  proposed,  by  the 
Holy  Scriptures.  The  Apostle  Paul,  whose  testimony, 
independently  of  his  inspiration,  is  exceedingly  valuable, 

plainly  leaches  them. fVhentlic  Genliksy  which  haive  not 

the  Imp, do  by  nature  the  things  contained  in  the  law^  these^hamng 
not  the  /ufr,  are  a  law  unto  tlieniselves ;  which  shew  the  work  of 
the  law  iiyritten  in  tluir  luartSy  their  conscience  also  bearing  wit' 
fM5f ,  and  tlieir  tliouglUs  the  meanwhile  accustJigp,  or  else  excusing 
one  anotlur. 

§.  2:33.   Objection  to  the  doctrine  of  an  original  moral  tttf- 
ceiHibility  from  a  want  oj  uniformity  in  its  decisions. 

But  here  some  diiTicuItics  are  to  be  considered.  It 
has  often  been  objected  to  the  doctrine,  which  attributes 
our  moral  judgments  and  moral  obligation  to  an  original 
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flusceptibilityf  that  there  is  too  great  a  want  of  unifornprtty 
in  the  results  of  such  alleged  susceptibility.  Dr.  I^aley 
seems  to  have  thought,  that  there  is  great  weight  in  this 
objection.  His  views  are  given  in  connection  with  the 
following  narration,  which  he  has  translated  from  Valeria 

us  Maximus.* The  father  of  Caius  Toranius  had  been 

proscribed  by  the  Triumvirate.  Caius  Toranius,  coming 
over  to  the  interests  of  that  party,  discovered  to  the  offi- 
cers the  place,  where  he  concealed  himself,  and  gave  them 
withal  a  description,  by  which  they  might  distinguish  his 
person,  when  they  found  him.  The  old  man,  more  anx' 
ious  for  the  fortunes  and  safety  of  his  son,  than  about  the 
little,  that  might  remain  of  his  own  life,  begun  immedi- 
ately to  inquire  of  the  officers,  who  seized  him,  Whether 
his  son  was  well  ?  Whether  he  had  done  his  duty  to  the 
satisfaction  of  his  generals  ?  That  son,  replied  one  of  the 
officers,  so  dear  to  thy  affections,  betrayed  thee  to  us  ;  by 
his  information  thou  art  apprehended  and  diest.  The  offi- 
cer with  this  struck  a  poniard  to  his  heart,  and  the  un- 
happy parent  fell,  not  so  much  affi;cted  by  his  own  fate, 
as  by  the  means  to  which  he  owed  it. 

The  advocates  of  an  original  susceptibility  of  moral 
emotions  maintain,  that  if  this  story  were  related  to  the 
most  ignorant  and  degraded  Savage,  to  one,  who  had 
been  cut  off  from  infancy  from  intercourse  with  his  fel- 
low men,  he  would  at  once  exhibit  disapprobation  of  the 
conduct  of  Toranius,  and  pity  and  respect  for  his  father. 
Dr.  Paley,  inasmuch  as  he  discountenanced  the  notion  of  a 
natural  conscience,  and  of  original  judgments  of  virtue 
and  vice,  has  given,  at  some  length,  the  arguments  of 
those,  who  deny  this  result.  Following  the  suggestions 
of  our  own  feelings,  we  cannot  help  thinking  with  those, 
who  hold,  that  the  Savage  would  have  sentiments  favour- 
able to  the  father,  and  against  the  son  ;  provided  that  the 
Savage  were  made  acquainted  with  the  relation  between 
them,  with  the  nature  and  degree  of  the  acts  of  kindness, 
which  are  always  implied  in  the  hiitory  of  those,  who 
sustain  the  parental  relation.    Unlets  he  were  made  to 

*  Principlct  of  Moral  and  Political  Fhitoflophyi  Bk.  I.  bimp.  ft. 
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understand  tliU,  his  decision,  whatever  It  might  be, would 
be  irrelevant  to  the  present  inquiry. 

§.  22  i.   Of  the  objection  to  conscience  drawn  from  the  condutl 

of  the  Spartans  and  of  Savages. 

Dr.  Paley,  and  those,  who  think  with  hixn,  reznindus, 
that  theft,  which  is  punished  by  most  laws,  was  not  unfi^ 
qucntly  rewarded  by  the  laws  of  Sparta.  We  are  remind- 
ed also  of  the  cruelty  exercised  by  Savages  upon  their 
prisoners  taken  in  war,  and  of  the  appalling  fact,  that  in 
some  countries  aged  and  infirm  parents  have  been  cast  out 
by  their  children,  and  exposed  to  a  sure  and  lingering 
death.  Now  in  reference  to  these  facts,  we  readily  admit, 
that,  in  conscc|uencc  of  some  accidental  circumstances, 
moral  distinctions  have  sometimes  been  neglected  or  over- 
ruled in  civilized  communities.  Nor  can  it  be  denied,  that 
sonic  Savage  tribes,  debased  by  want  and  ignorance,  have 
given  instances  of  injustice  and  cruelty  of  the  most  shock- 
ing nature.  But  we  cannot  readily  see,  how  these  few 
exceptions  disprove  the  general  rule  ;  although  they  ai» 
undoubteilly  exceptions  to  it.  The  general  statement,that 
men  are  originally  susceptible  of  moral  emotions,  is  con- 
firmed l)y  the  experience,  and  testimony,  and  conduct  of 
millions  and  millions  of  mankind.  The  great  mass  of  the 
human  race,  amid  all  the  differences  of  climate  and  gov- 
crnmcnt«  and  local  institutions  and  observances,  pro- 
nounce«  with  the  most  evident  uniformity,  on  the  excel- 
lence of  some  actions,  and  on  the  iniquity  of  others. 

Reasoning,  therefore^  in  this  case,  as  we  do  in  others, 
we  cannot  admit  tlie  iliscordant  voice  of  some  depraved 
individuah  or  the  acciiiental  moral  obliquities,  which 
ha%'e  at  times  pervaded  some  civilized  communities,  or 
the  testimony  of  the  savage  and  ignorant  inhabitants  of  a 
remote  island,  as  disproving  what  is  evidently  the  unani« 
mous  declaration  of  all  the  world  besides.  They  prove, 
that  the  original  susceplibilicy  of  moral  emotions  may  be 
wc'akencd  and  perverted,  bui  that  is  all.  They  show«  that 
conscience  may  be  misguided  by  accidental  circumstan- 
s.  or  that  its  influence  may  be  blamed  and  annulled,  but 
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they  are  vainly  brought  to  show,  that  conscience  has  no 
existence* 

§.  S25.  Conscience  eomcHmes  perverted  by  pasmn. 

Admitting  the  fact,  that  the  moral  sasceptibility  may 
sometimes  be  blunted  and  perverted,  something  more 
seems  to  be  necessary,  viz.,  That  we  should  briefly  state 
under  what  circumstances,  or  from  what  causes,  this  takes 
place. And,  in  the  first  place,  the  due  exercise  of  con- 
science or  the  moral  susceptibility  may  be  perverted, 
when  a  person  is  under  the  influence  of  violent  pas- 
sions. 

The  moral  emotion,  which  under  other  circumstances 
would  have  arisen,  has  failed  to  arise  in  the  present  in- 
stance, because  the  soul  is  intensely  and  wholly  taken  up 
with  another  species  of  feeling.  But  after  the  present  pas- 
sion has  subsided,  the  power  of  moral  judgments  returns ; 
the  person,  who  has  been  the  subject  of  such  violence  of 
feeling,  looks  with  horror  on  the  deeds,  which  he  has 
committed.  So  that  the  original  susceptibility,  which  has 
been  contended  for,  cannot  justly  be  said  to  cease  to  ex- 
ist in  this  instance  ;  although  its  due  exercise  is  pre- 
vented by  the  accidental  circumstance  of  inordinate  pas- 
sion. 

Further ;  those,  who  imagine,  that  there  are  no  per«- 
manent  moral  distinctions,  because  they  are  not  regard- 
ed in  moments  of  extreme  passion,  would  do  well  to  con- 
sider, that  at  such  times  persons  are  unable  rightly  to  ap- 
prehend any  truths  whatever.  A  murderer,  when  draw- 
ing the  blade  from  the  bosom  of  his  victim,  probably 
could  not  tell  the  quotient  of  sixteen  divided  by  four,  or 
any  other  simple  results  in  numbers  ;  but  certainly  his  in- 
ahility  to  perceive  them  under  such  circumstances  does 
not  annul  numerical  powers  and  distinctions,  nor  prove 
the  absolute  want  of  a  power  to  perceive  them.  Why  then 
should  the  same  inability  take  away  moral  distinctions,  or 
prove  the  absolute  absence  of  a  moral  susceptibility  ? 
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^,  226.  Complexity  in  actions  a  source  of  confusion  m  our 

moral  judgment. 

A  second  reason,  why  men,  although  they  are  under 
the  guidance  of  an  original  susceptibility,  do  not  always 
form  tlie  same  judgments  of  actions,  is  to  be  found  in 

their  complexity. ^We  have  already  seen,  that  actions 

arc  nothing  of  themselves,  independently  of  the  agent. 
In  forming  moral  judgments,  therefore,  we  are  to  look  at 
the  agent  ;  and  we  are  to  regard  him,  not  only  as  willing 
and  bringing  to  pass  certain  effects,  but  we  are  to  consid- 
er him  also  as  the  subject  of  certain  desires  and  intentions; 
and  we  are  unable  rightly  to  estimate  these,  without  ta- 
king into  view  various  attendant  circumstances.  In  some 
cases  the  intention  is  obvious  ;  and  in  these  the  judgment 
16  readily  formed.  But  in  other  cases,  the  results  are  com* 
picx  ;  they  are  a  mixture  of  good  and  evil  ;  and  hence 
arises  a  difficulty  in  ascertaining  the  true  intention  and  de- 
sign of  the  agent. 

When  different  individuals,  therefore,  are  called  upon 
to  judge  of  an  instance  of  this  kind,they  will  be  not  unlike* 
ly  to  give  their  attention  to  different  circumstances,  or 
they  may  have  different  views  of  the  same  circumstances, 
considered  as  indications  of  feeling  and  intention.  This 
being  the  case,  the  judgments,  which  they  will  pass,  will 
in  effect  be  pronounced  upon  different  things,  inasmuch 
as  they  will  have  such  difference  of  views.  Hence  in  a 
multitude  of  actions,  there  will  be  sufficient  reason  for 
A  diversity  of  moral  sentiments,  where  by  superficial  ob- 
servers a  perfect  uniformity  may  have  been  expected. 

These  remarks  throw  some  light  upon  the  supposed 
approbation  of  theft  among  the  Spartans.  This  people 
DiTrc  trained  up  by  their  political  institutions  to  regard 
proi>erty  as  of  little  value  ;  their  lands  were  equally  di- 
vided ;  they  ate  at  public  tables  ;  and  the  great  end  of  all 
their  civil  regulations  was  to  render  the  citizens  athletic, 
active,  patient,  and  brave.  Every  thing  else  was  consid- 
ered subordinate.  The  permission,  which  was  given  to 
the  Spartan  b*^  -  wm  a  part  of  the  public  regula- 
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lions.  It  was  a  sort  of  tax,  which  the  citizens  voluntarily 
imposed  upon  themselves,  in  order  to  encourage  vigilance, 
endurance,  and  address  in  the  younger  part  of  the  com- 
munity; and  hence,  when  they  were  detected  immediately 
after  the  theft,  they  were  severely  punished  for  deficiency' 
of  skill.  Accordingly  the  theft,  which  was  permitted  and 
approved  by  the  Spartans,  was  a  very  different  thing  from 
what  goes  under  that  name  with  us.  The  mere  act 
may  have  been  the  same,  but  there  was  no  correspondence 
in  the  results  and  attendant  circumstances,  and  in  the  de- 
gree of  evil  intention. Similar  inquiries  in  other  in- 

stances  will  go  (ar  in  explaining  many  apparent  deviations 
from  the  permanent  distinctions  between  vice  and  virtue, 
and  will  reduce  the  number  of  cases  of  supposed  want  of 
uniformity  in  moral  sentiments* 

§.  221.  Influence  of  early  associiUums  on  moral  judgments. 

Our  moral  judgments^  in  the  third  place,  are  some- 
times perplexed  and  perverted  by  means  of  early  associa- 
tions.-^—-The  principle  of  association  does  not  operate 
upon  the  moral  capacity  directly  ;  it  operates  indirectly, 
with  considerable  influence.  When  a  particular  action  is 
to  be  judged  of,  it  calls  up,  in  the  mind  of  different  indi- 
viduals, different  and  distinct  series  of  accessory  circum- 
stances. This  difference  in  the  tendencies  of  the  associ- 
ting  principle  can  hardly  fail  to  have  considerable  effect 
in  modifying  the  sentiment  of  approbation  or  disapproba* 
tion,  resulting  from  the  consideration  of  any  particular 
action. 

Accordingly  when  vices  are  committed  by  near  friends, 
by  a  brother,  or  a  parent,  they  do  not  excite  in  us  such 
abhorrence,  as  in  other  cases.  Our  prepossessions  in  fa- 
vour of  the  persons,  who  have  committed  the  crime,  sug- 
gest a  thousand  circumstances,  which  seem  to  us  to  alle- 
viate its  aggravation.  We  frame  for  them  a  multitude  of 
plausible  excuses,  which  we  should  not  have  thought  of 
doing,had  it  not  been  for  the  endearments  and  intercourse 

of  our  previous  connection. Savage  life  also  gives  us 

an  illustration  of  the  views  now  expressed.     Owing  to 
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the  peculiar  situation  of  those  in  that  state  and  the  conse* 
quent  early  associations,  a  factitious  and  exaggerated  im- 
portance is  attached  to  mere  courage  ;  and  gentleness, 
equanimity,  and  benevolence,  are,  as  virtues  proportion- 
ally depressed. 

§.  226.  llluslraiion  of  the  ptincipk  of  the  preceding  section. 

As  the  second  cause  of  discrepancies  in  the  decisions  of 
conscience  was  illustrated  by  remarks  on  the  alleged  ap- 
proval of  theft  among  the  Spartans,  we  may  here  give 
a  similar  illustration  of  what  has  just  been  laid  down  as 

the  third  cause  of  the  results  complained  of. In  a  late 

Expedition  to  the  Rocky  mountains,  undertaken  by  ordier 
of  the  United  States,  various  interesting  facts  were  ascer- 
tained concerning  the  Savage  tribes,  through  which  the 
party  passed.  Among  other  things  they  learnt  that  the 
Omawhaws*,  a  tribe  of  some  note,  dwelling  a  little  dis- 
tance from  the  river  Missouri,  are  wanting  in  respect  to 
their  old  people,  and  that  they  regard  them  as  useless  bur- 
dens to  the  community.  When  the  aged  go  out  on  a  hunt- 
ing party,  or  on  warlike  expeditions  against  an  enemy, 
they  are  sometimes  left  under  a  hastily  erected  shelter  ; 
and  are  thus  permitted  to  perish  after  consuming  the  scan- 
ty stock  of  provisions,  with  which  they  are  furnished. 

Here  we  see  the  influence  of  early  associations.  The 
Omawhaws  are  taught,  even  from  the  cradle,  to  attach 
their  chief  honour  to  active  bravery,  to  feats  in  battle  and 
achievements  in  hunting.  And  they  transfer,  (as  a  Sav- 
age would  be  likely  to,)  the  discredit  of  moral  and  phys- 
ical debility  in  other  cases  to  that  of  old  age.  Encouraged 
by  the  old  people  themselves,  they  carry  these  views  so 
far,  that  when  through  want  of  pro  visions  some  of  the  tribe 
or  of  the  party  must  die,  the  lot  inevitably  falls  on  the  aged 
instead  of  the  young.  But  we  hold,  that  this  fact  does  not 
prove  these  Savages  destitute  of  natural  conscience.  It 
does  not  appear,  that  they  expose  their  old  men  to  death 
in  this  way  before  the  exhaustion  of  their  provisions,  or 
that  they  leave  them  without  feelings  of  regret,  or  that 

*  Long's  Expedition  to  the  Rocky  Mountains,  ToL  I,  chs,  x,  xi. 
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thejr  do  it  against  the  choice  and  consent  of  the  aged  suf- 
ferers themselves.  Such  being  the  circumstances,  under 
which  they  are  exposed,  the  most  that  can  justly  be  said, 
is,  that  the  feelings  of  nature,  (for  they  love,  although  they 
do  not  respect  and  honour  the  aged,)  are  made  to  bow  to 
the  exigencies  of  their  situation.  It  may  appear,  that 
they  have  a  wrong  or  perverted  conscience  in  permitting 
the  sacrifice  of  the  aged  in  preference  to  that  of  the  young, 
but  it  by  no  means  follows,  that  they  have  no  conscience 
at  all.  Especially  as  they  are  described  as  being  hospita- 
ble, so  fiar  as  they  have  any  thing  to  give ;  courteous 
and  respectful  in  their  general  intercourse ;  affectionate 
in  their  families  ;  and  not  wanting  in  justice  in  the  ordi- 
nary distribution  and  management  of  what  little  they 
possess. 

While  we  contend,  therefore,  for  an  original  suscepti- 
bility of  moral  emotions,  it  must  be  admittedj  that  its  de- 
cisions are  sometimes  perverted  by  the  violence  of  mo- 
mentary passions ;  the  uniformity  of  its  decisions  is  in- 
terrupted also  by  complexity  in  the  action  and  a  compli- 
cation of  good  and  evil  in  the  results  ;  and  some  partial 
and  erroneous  judgments  may  be  attributed  to  the  influ- 
ence of  association.  To  these  causes  are  to  be  ascribed 
those  instances  of  striking  deviation  from  moral  rectitude, 
which  the  opposers  of  an  original  susceptibility  of  moral 
emotions  are  fond  of  bringing  up.  Those  instances,  we 
apprehend,  do  not  disprove  the  existence  of  the  suscepti- 
bility, but  merely  show,  that  it  is  sometimes  liable  to  per*  j 
versions. 

^.  229.  Of  the  rtlaHon  of  the  reasoning  potoer  to  conscience. 

The  opinion  has  sometimes  been  advanced,  that  our 
moral  judgments  are  the  result  of  reasoning.  It  is  not 
surprizing  on  the  whole,  that  this  mistake,  which  is  a  very 
serious  and  prejudicial  one,  should  have  been  committed, 
when  we  consider,  how  close  the  relation  is,  which  reason 
sustains  to  conscience.  This  subject  is  worthy  of  our  at« 
tention. 

In  the  first  place,  reasoning  is  purely  an  intellectual 
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proceti ;  consisting  of  soooetsire  propositions  arranged 
together,  and  a  succession  of  relative  suggestions  or  per- 
ceptions, but  involving  nothing,  which  in  properly  called 
an  emotion.  Our  moral  sentiments  are  emotions  ;  and 
probably  every  one  can  say  with  confidence,  that  he  is 
conscious  of  a  difference  in  the  moral  feelings  of  approval 
and  disapproval,  and  the  mere  intellectual  perceptions  of 
agreement  and  disagreement,  which  are  characteristic  of 
reasoning.  Our  consciousness  assures  us,  that  they  are 
truly  diverse  in  their  nature  ;  and  cannot  be  interchanged 
with  each  other.  The  moral  feeling  is  one  thing  ;  and 
the  intellectual  perception  or  suggestion,  involved  in  rea- 
soning, is  another. 

And  yet  it  must  be  admitted,  that  reasoning  has  very 
much  to  do  with  the  decisions  of  conscience.  For  instance, 
when  one  man  is  alleged  to  have  put  another  to  death, 
we  find  the  conscience  ready  to  discharge  the  duty,  which 
the  author  of  our  nature  has  assigned  it ;  but  not  unfire- 
quently  its  decisions  are  arrested  and  postponed,  in  order 
to  give  time  for  the  inquiries  and  conclusions  of  the  rear 
soning  power.  Such  inquiries  inform  us  perhaps,  that 
the  murder  was  premeditated  and  committed  in  cold 
blood  ;  and  in  view  of  this  fact,  conscience  immediately 
passes  its  decision.  Perhaps  our  inquiries  inform  us,  that 
the  murder  was  committed  under  the  reception  of  unrea- 
sonable injuries  and  the  influence  of  excited  passion  ;  and 
conscience  here,  as  in  the  other  case,  condemns  the  crimi- 
nal, but  with  a  mitigated  sentence.  It  may  be,  that  we 
learn  from  our  inquiries,  which  of  course  always  imply 
the  exercise  of  the  reasoning  power,  that  the  murder  was 
committed  at  dead  of  night,  in  the  necessary  defence  of 
the  criminal's  own  life,his  home,  and  hb  family  ;  and  the 
circumstances  may  be  so  peculiar,  that  conscience,  instead 
of  condemning,  may  approve  the  action. 

Conscience,  therefore,  however  distinct  the  two  may 
be  in  themselves,  is  aided  and  supported  by  reason.  The 
reasoning  power,  which  is  not  unfrequently  lauded  as  the 
glory  of  man,  is  the  servitor  and  hand-maid  of  the  con- 
science ;  and  the  decisions  of  the  latter  will  vary  in  exact 
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proportion  with  the  new  facts  and  the  new  views,  which 
are  presented  by  the  former.  In  the  constitution  of 
things  they  are  destined  to  go  together ;  and  while  con- 
science is  most  justly  characterized  as  the  propitious  and 
guiding  light  of  the  soul,  it  must  undoubtedly  be  admit- 
ted, that  it  is  the  agency  of  reason,  which  feeds  and  sus- 
tains its  lustre. 

It  is  in  consequence  of  this  close  connection  and  the  im- 
portant assistance  rendered  to  conscience  by  reason,  that 
they  have  sometimes  been  confounded  together.  But  it  is 
very  essential  to  right  views  of  the  mind,  that  this  errone- 
ous notion  should  be  corrected,  and  that  the  relation,  ex- 
isting between  these  two  distinct  parts  of  our  mental  na- 
ture, should  be  fully  understood. 

§.230.  Of  enlighUning  the  conscUnce, 

It  clearly  follows  from  the  views  which  have  been  ta- 
ken, that  the  moral  susceptibility  will  operate  with  the 
greater  readiness  and  efficiency,  in  proportion  as  the 
knowledge  of  ourselves  and  of  our  relations  to  other  beings 
is  increased.     And  the  knowledge  to  be  acquired  with 

this  end  may  be  stated  in  some  particulars. (1)  As  the 

Being,  who  gave  us  life,  has  given  us  conscience,  and,con- 
sequently,  could  not  intend,  that  conscience  should  act  in 
opposition  to  himself,  it  seems  to  be  an  indispensable 
duty,  that  men  should  be  acquainted  with  his  character. 
His  character  is  made  known  to  us  in  those  works,  of 
which  He  is  the  author,  and  in  the  Scriptures.  If  we 
have  right  views  of  the  Supreme  Being,  and  of  the  re- 
lation, which  we  sustain  to  Him,  our  conscience  will 
infallibly  approve  what  he  has  enjoined,  and  disapprove 

what  he  has  forbidden. (3)  Inasmuch  as  it  results 

from  the  relation,  which  we  sustain  to  the  Supreme  Be- 
ing, that  correct  decisions  of  conscience  are  not,  and 
cannot  be  at  variance  with  his  laws,  but  will  agree 
with  them,  whenever  they  are  madeknown,it  foIlows,that 
all  should  be  made  acquainted  with  the  moral  and  reli- 
gious precepts,  which  he  has  communicated  to  us.     To 

every  mind,  that  has  proper  views  of  the  self-existence  of 

4V 
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God  and  our  dependence  upon  Him,  it  will  be  enough 
to  justify  any  action,  that  Ht  has  and  ii.  The  mere  dit- 
closure  of  his  will  cannot  but  render,  in  all  cases,  an  ac- 
tion approved  in  the  sight  of  conscience,  whatever  may 
be  our  ignorance  of  the  consequences  connected  with  it. 
Hence,  in  order  to  prevent  erroneous  decisions  of  con- 
science, it  is  exceedingly  important,  we  should  know  not 
only  what  God  is  in  himself,  but  every  thing,  which  be 
has  expressly  commanded. 

(S)  As  all  duties,  which  truly  result  from  the  relations 
we  sustain  to  our  fellow  beings,  are  expressions  of  the  wrill 
of  God,  wha  is  the  Creator  of  all  around  us  as  well  as  of 
ourselves,  we  should  earnestly  inquire  what  those  rela- 
tions and  duties  are.  We  are  to  inquire  what  duties 
devolve  upon  us  in  respect  to  our  immediate  circle,  to 
the  poor  and  the  sick,  to  our  neighbourhood,  and  to  so- 
ciety in  general.  Our  feelings  in  respect  to  the  perform- 
ance of  such  duties  cannot  be  so  clear  and  vivid,  if  we 
eiclude  the  Supreme  Being  from  our  consideration  of 
them,  as  they  would  otherwise  be.  A  knowledge  of  the 
will  of  God,  from  whatever  other  source  it  is  obtained, 
will  tend  to  guide  and  strengthen  the  inward  moral  feeling. 
(4)  Since  the  decisions  of  conscience  are  often  ex- 
ceedingly perverted  by  the  undue  influence  of  passion, 
men  should  both  guard  against  the  recurrence  of  passion- 
ate feelings  in  general ;  and  when  at  any  time  they  have 
reason  to  suspect  themselves  of  being  under  the  influence 
of  such  passion,  the  decbion  on  the  merits  or  demerits  of 
any  particular  action  ought  to  be  put  oflf  to  a  more  favour- 
able period.  Nor  are  we  less  to  guard  against  prejudices, 
— the  prejudices  in  favour  of  friends,  and  against  those, 
whom  wo  may  imagine  to  have  injured  us,  the  prejudices 
of  sects,  political  parties,  &c;  for  they  often  give  the  mind 
a  wrong  view  of  the  action,  upon  which  it  is  to  judge. 
Also  when  actions  are  complex,  either  in  themselves  or 
their  results,  the  greater  care  is  requisite  in  properly  esti- 
mating them. 
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§.  231 .   Ofguih  when  a  person  act$  comcientiOialy. 

The  question  has  sometimes  been  started,  Wliethcr  a 
person  is  in  any  case  to  be  considered  as  guilty  and  to  be 
punished  for  actions  done  conscientiously  ;  for  instance^ 
when  certain  ignorant  Savages  are  supposed  to  act  con- 
scientiously in  putting  their  aged  and  infirm  parents  to 

death. Undoubtedly,  in  many  cases,  where  people  act 

conscientiously,  there  is  great  guilt.  And  the  reason  of 
it  is  evident.  We  have  seen,  that  conscience,  is  in  some 
measure  under  our  control  ;  it  may  be  enlightened ;  it 
may  be  strengthened  ;  or  it  maiy  be  greatly  weakened,  and 
in  some  cases  be  made  to  approve  of  actions  of  the  most 
unworthy  and  sinful  kind.  Men,  therefore,  are  to  have  a 
right  conscience  ;  this  great  and  exalting  principle  is  to 
receive  and  ought  to  receive  the  very  first  attention  ;  and 
they  are  accountable  whenever  it  is  neglected.  Other* 
wise  we  furnish  a  very  easy  and  convenient  excuse  to  the 
iniquitous  perpetrators  of  all  the  cruelties  of  the  Inquisi- 
tion, of  all  the  persecutions  of  the  Protestants,  of  all  the 
acts  of  unkindness  and  tyranny,  which  have  ever  been 
exercised  upon  individuals  and  communities. 

And  the  position,  that  men  are  accountable  and  guilty 
for  having  a  wrong  conscience  in  proportion  to  their  means 
of  knowledge,  holds  good  in  respect  to  the  most  igno- 
rant and  degraded  Savage  tribes,  as  well  as  in  respect  to 
civilized  nations.  It  is  true,  no  individual  ought  to  as- 
sume the  province  of  judging,  what  that  degree  of  guilt 
is  ;  for  no  one  is  competent  to  it.  All,  that  is  meant  to 
be  asserted,  is,  that  when  persons  feel  an  emotion  of  ap-. 
proval  in  doing  wrong,  (that  is,  in  doing  what  is  condem- 
ned by  the  general  moral  sentiments  of  mankind,  and  by 
the  will  and  law  of  God;)  and  yet  have  within  their  reach 
neglected  sources  of  knowledge,  which,  on  being  laid  op- 
en to  the  mind,  would  have  caused  different  feelings,  they 
are  criminal  for  such  neglect  of  the  information  before 
them,  and,  consequently,  cannot  under  such  circumstan- 
ces be  rendered  otherwise  than  criminal  by  any  internal 
approbation. 
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§.  233.  Of  the  importanet  of  moral  edMCaUon, 

We  do  not  feel  at  liberty  to  leave  this  snbject,  without 
proi>08iiig  a  few  remarks  on  moral  education  in  genenJ. 
It  is  perhaps  unnecessary  to  occupy  time  in  attempting  to 
show  the  importance  of  such  education,  since  no  one  osn 
be  ignorant  of  the  deplorable  consequences,  which  follow 
from  an  utter  neglect  of  it.  But  notwithstanding  the  gener- 
al concession  of  its  importance^t  has  ever  held  a  subordi- 
nate rank,  compared  with  that  purely  intellectual  edacar 
tion,  which  deals  wholly  with  the  sciences  and  the  abstract 
principles  of  literature. 

While  no  one  presumes  to  assert,  that  moral  edacalion 
is  unimportant,  it -must  be  acknowledged,  that  it  has  been 
exceedingly  neglected,  in  consequence  of  the  greater  valoe, 
which  has  generally  been  attached  to  that  training  of  the 
mind,  which  has  exclusive  relation  to  its  intellectual  part. 
It  seems  to  be  a  fact  generally  admitted,  that  children  and 
youth  have  been  taught  with  great  zeal  in  every  thing 
wheic  the  head  is  concerned,  in  grammar,  geography, 
arithmetic,  geometry,  astronomy  and  the  like  ;  and  in  al- 
most nothing,  which  concerns  the  heart.  No  puna  have 
been  spared  in  favour  of  the  intellect,  while  the  sentient 
part  of  our  nature,  the  moral  emotions,  the  deures,  and 
affections  have  been  left  to  take  care  of  themselves. 

Supposing  this  to  be  nearly  the  true  state  of  things, 
every  reflecting  mind  must  contemplate  it  with  regret ; 
and  will  look  forward  with  great  interest  to  the  time, when 
moral  education  shall  at  least  be  put  on  a  footing  with  in- 
tellectual, if  it  do  not  take  the  precedence  of  it.  Certain 
it  is,  that  a  firm  and  ample  foundation  is  laid  for  this 
species  of  mental  training,  if  the  doctrines  hitherto  ad- 
vanced in  this  chapter  are  correct,  that  there  are  origi- 
nal moral  sentiments,  that  there  is  a  corresponding  moral 
susceptibility  or  conscience,  and  that  a  close  connection 
exists  between  the  conscience  and  the  reasoning  power. 

Already  have  we  had  occasion  to  remark  on  the  duty 
of  enlightening  the  conscience,  but  we  would  apply  the 
remarks,  which  are  now  made,  to  other  parts  of  our  sen- 
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tient  constitution,  to  the  appetites^  propensities,  and^affec- 
tions,  as  well  as  the  moral  emotions  ;  a  suitable  moral 
training  would  include  all  these.  All  the  pure  and  enno- 
bling sentiments,  desires,  and  affections,  which  ar^  appro- 
priate to  a  moral  nature,  require  to  be  brought  out) 
strengthened,  and  trained  up  in  their  equal  and  just  pro- 
portions >  not  less  than  the  conscience  and  its  dependent 
cies  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  an  early  and  strong  bar- 
rier should  be  erected  against  the  emotions,  desires,  and 
passions  of  an  opposite  character. 

This  moral  training  should  begin  at  an  early  period. 
It  is  a  truth  sufficiently  established,  that  we  begin  to  learn, 
as  soon  as  we  begin  to  exist.  The  infant  no  sooner  comes 
into  the  world,  than  the  mind  expands  itself  for  the  re-  J 
oeption  of  knowledge,  as  naturally  ai  the  flower  opens  its 
rejoicing  leaves  to  the  rising  sun.  The  earnestness,  which 
it  discovers,  as  it  turns  its  eye  towards  the  light  or  any 
bright  object,  its  expression  of  surprize  on  hearing  sud- 
den and  loud  sounds,  its  strong  propensity  to  imitate  the 
actions  and  words  of  its  attendants,  all  show  most  clearly, 
that  the  work  of  intellectual  developement  is  begun.  But 
while  no  one  doubts  this  early  developement  of  the  intel- 
lect, it  has  not  been  so  generally  admitted  to  be  true  of 
the  sentient  and  moral  part  of  our  nature.  But  there  is 
no  sufficient  ground  for  a  distinction  in  this  respect ;  the 
developement  of  the  head  and  the  heart,  of  the  intellect 
and  the  sentient  nature  begins  at  one  and  the  same  time  ; 
while  there  is  reason  to  suppose,  that  the  developement 
of  the  latter  proceeds  with  greater  rapidity  than  of  the 
former.  How  few  persons  at  the  age  of  fourteen  or  six- 
teen years  have  completed  their  attainments  in  knowl- 
edge and  have  fully  unfolded  and  strengthened  all  their 
intdlectual  powers  !  And  yet  how  many  at  the  same  age 
have  established  such  a  decided  moral  character  either  for 
good  or  evil  as  almost  to  preclude  the  hope  of  a  correc- 
tion of  its  deformities  in  the  one  case,  or  the  enhancement 
of  its  beauties  in  the  other  ! 

It  may  be  asserted,  therefore,  with  the  utmost  confi- 
dence, that  the  doctrine  formerly  so  studiously  advanced 
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mnd  inculcated  by  Rousseau  and  others,  that  children  and 
youth  are  incapable  of  receiving  moral  and  religious 
ideas,  and  of  sustaining  a  character  on  moral  principles,  is 
unsound  in  point  of  fistct,  and  most  pernicious  in  its  ten* 
dency.  All  experience  goes  against  it.  In  France,  where 
it  has  found  its  most  numerous  advocates,  its  evila  have 
been  very  deeply  felt.  A  recent  French  writer,  who  can- 
not be  suspected  of  giving  unfavourable  representations 
of  his  countrymen  without  a  cause,  thinks,  that  the  wide- 
ly spread  domestic  corruption  and  miseries,  which  he  sic- 
knowledges  to  exist,  can  be  corrected  only  by  a  greater 
attention  to  early  moral  education.  This  remark  implies, 
that  the  origin  of  those  evils  is  chiefly  to  be  found  in  the 
abandonment,  (or  at  least  great  negkcl  of  such  education,) 
without  which,  it  must  be  obvious  to  every  judicious 
mind,  that  individual  happiness  will  be  exceedingly  dir 
minished,  that  the  peace  of  families  will  be  put  at  hazard, 
and  that  the  props  and  securities  of  the  commonwealth 
will  be  dislocated  and  swept  away. 

This  subject  is  immensely  important  to  the  citizens  of 
this  country.  If  there  be  any  one  truth,  which  the  his- 
tory of  aH  ages  has  clearly  established,  it  is,  that  a  Re- 
publican form  of  government  cannot  be  sustained,  for  any 
length  of  time,  without  purity  in  the  public  moral  senti- 
ment. In  this  country  every  thing  depends  on  public 
opinion  ;  it  has  been  shown  abundantly,  and  is  very  gen- 
erally acknowIcdged,that  public  sentiment  is  all-powerful. 
All  our  civil  and  political  institutions,  from  the  glorious 
Constitution  of  the  Union  down  to  the  charters  of  our 
municipal  corporations,  are  capable  of  being  changed, 
amended,  or  even  abrogated.  So  that  the  permanent  law 
of  Americans,  that,  which  creates,  regulates,  and  preserves 
all  written  and  prescriptive  law,  is  to  be  found  in  the  in- 
telligence and  virtue  of  the  community.  How  deplora- 
ble, then,  would  be  our  situation,  if  the  time  should  ev- 
er come,  when  Americans  shall  permit  themselves  to  dis- 
regard,or  to  underrate  this  vastly  important  subject !  His- 
tory will  bring  it  to  light,  and  will  show  it  forth  in  let- 
ters clear  as  the  radiance  of  day,  that  the  foundations  of 
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our  noble  institutions  were  laid  by  men,  who  combined 
the  sternness  of  Roman  integrity  with  the  humble  and 
devoted  spirit  of  the  Christian  martyrs  ;  by  men,  who 
had  rather  cut  o£f  a  right  hand  or  pluck  out  a  right  eye, 
than  prove  faithless  to  their  conscience  and  their  God. 
And  let  the  time  come,  whether  sooner  or  later,  when  the 
concerns  of  these  happy  Republics  shall  be  conducted  by 
men  of  a  different  stamp,  by  men  who  would  dethrone 
either  their  God  or  their  conscience,  and  wc  may  veil  the 
stars  of  our  flag  in  mourning,  and  bid  a  long  adieu  to  all 
our  greatness. 

Note. — See,  in  connection  with  this  subject,  Wollas- 
ton's  Religion  of  Nature  Delineated  ;  Hutchcson's  Intro- 
duction to  Moral  Philosophy;  Price's  Review  of  the 
Principal  Questions  in  Morals  ;  Essays  on  the  Principles  of 
Morality  and  Natural  Religion,  (Lond.  ed.  1756,  anony- 
mous,) Ess.  I.;  Paley's  Moral  and  Political  Philosophy; 
Gisborne's  Principles  of  Moral  Philosophy  together  with 
Remarks  on  the  Doctrines  of  Paley  ;  Brown's  Lectures, 
~  Lxxiii — Lxxx  ;  Stewart's  Historical  Dissertation,  Pt.  IL 
§.  1  ;  Moral  and  Active  Powers,  &c. 
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OTHER  SIMPLE  EMOTIONS. 

§.  JBS3.  Emotions  of  cheerfuJneBS^  joyj  and  gladness. 

Under  the  general  head  of  Emotions,  there  are  many 
other  simple  feelings,  which  merit  some  attention.  Al- 
though they  are  perhaps  not  less  essential  to  our  nature, 
and  not  less  important  than  those  which  have  been  already 
attended  to,  we  do  not  find  so  many  difficulties  in  their 
examination,  and  but  a  few  remarks  will  be  wanting  to 
explain  them. 

We  begin  with  the  emotion  of  cheerfulness.  Of  the'na- 
ture  of  this  feeling  none  can  be  supposed  to  be  ignorant. 
It  exists,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  throughout  the  whole 
course  of  our  life.  It  is  seen  in  the  benignant  looks,  and 
is  heard  in  the  garrulity  of  old  age  ;  it  sheds  its  consola- 
tions over  the  anxieties  and  toils  of  manhood  ;  and  reigns 
with  a  sort  of  perpetual  spring  in  youth. 

The  words  joy  and  delight  express  a  high  degree  of 
cheerfulness ;  the  feeling  is  the  same ;  the  difference  is 
in  its  greater  intensity.  The  word  gladness  is  nearly 
synonymous  with  these  last ;  but  seems  to  be  applied  par- 
ticularly, when  the  joy  is  of  a  more  sudden  and  less  per- 
manent character. 

§.  SS4.  Emotions  oj  melancholy,  sorrofjo^  and  grief 

While  there  are  many  things  in  life,  which  are  fitted 
to  make  us  cheerful  and  happy,  every  one  must  know, 
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that  for  wise  purposes  a  degree  of  bitterness  is  mingled  in 
our  cup,  and  that  circumstances  occur  from  time  to  time, 
which  are  of  an  opposite  tendency.  And  these  prove  to 
us  occasions  of  melancholy,  which  is  the  name  of  another 
specific  simple  emotion. 

There  are  different  degrees  of  this  emotion,  as  well  as 
of  that  of  cheerfulness.  We  sometimes  express  the  very 
slightest  degree  of  it  by  the  words  uneasiness  or  discon* 
tent.  When  the  feeling  of  melancholy  is  from  any  cir<> 
cumstance  greatly  increased,  we  usually  give  it  the  name 
of  jorrow  ;  so  that  sorrow  seems  to  hold  nearly  the  same 
relation  to  melancholy,  that  joy  does  to  cheerfulness. 

The  word  grief  also  has  nearly  the  same  relation  to 
sorrow,  that  gladness  has  to  joy.  As  far  as  the  mere  feel- 
ing  is  concerned,  which  they  represent,  the  two  words 
grief  and  sorrow  may  be  regarded  as  synonymous  with 
each  other  ;  with  this  exception,  that  the  term  grief  is 
commonly  employed,  when  the  sorrow  exists  suddenly 
and  with  great  strength.  Hence  grief  sometimes  shows 
itself  by  external  signs,  and  even  in  frantic  transports ; 
while  sorrow,  even  when  it  is  deeply  rooted,  is  mor^ 
tiicit,  eqduring,  and  uncoinniunicatiye, 

^,  93$,  Emotions  (^surprisey  oilonUhmenty  and  wmder. 

Whenever  any  thing  novel  and  unexpected  presents  it- 
self to  our  notice,  whether  in  nature  or  in  ordinary  events, 
we  experience  a  new  emotion,  distinct  from  any  which 
has  hitherto  been  mentioned,  which  we  call  a  feeling  of 
iurpriie.  We  are  aware,  that  this  view  is  not  adopted  by 
Dr.  Adam  Smith.  ''  Surprise,  (he  remarks  in  one  of  his 
Philosophical  Essays,)  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  an  original 
emotion,  distinct  from  all  others.  The  violent  and  sud- 
den change  produced  upon  the  mind,  when  an  emotion 
of  any  kind  is  brought  upon  it,  constitutes  the  whole  na- 
ture of  surprise."  This  remark,  although  coming  from 
a  person  of  acknowledged  acuteness,  seems  to  have  been 
unadvisedly  made.  If  there  be  actually  no  such  feeling  as 
that  of  surprise,  it  cannot  easily  be  accounted  for,  that  f^ 

term  expressive  of  it,  is  found  in  all  languages.     Aqd  fur* 

4?' 
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/  thermore,  the  existence  of  such  a  feeling,  of  a  specific  na- 
ture and  distinct  from  all  others,  seems  to  be  as  fully  war- 
ranted by  our  own  consciousness  and  the  general  testi- 
mony of  noen,  as  that  of  any  feeling  whatever.  If  Mr. 
Smith  had  said,  a  violent  and  sudden  change  of  the  mind> 
(that  is,  some  new,  sudden,  and  unexpected  perception,) 
constitutes,  not  the  emotion  itself,  but  in  general  the  oceor 
sion  of  the  emotion  of  surprise,  his  language  would  have 
been  less  objectionable. 

We  sometimes  use  the  word  a^atnshmerUj  which  does 
not  express  a  different  emotion,  but  the  same  emotion  in  a 
different  degree.  When  the  feeling  is  exceedingly  strong, 
it  seems  to  suspend  for  a  time  the  whole  action  of  the 
mind,  and  we  say  of  a  person  in  such  a  situation,  not 
merely  that  he  is  surprized,  but  is  astonished  or  amazed. 

When  the  facts  or  events,  which  occasion  the  surprise, 
arc  of  such  a  singular  and  complicated  character,  as  to  in- 
duce us  to  dwell  upon  them  for  a  length  of  time,  the  feding 
arising  b  then  often  called  wander.  It  is  not,  however,  a  dif- 
ferent emotion  from  what  we  ordinarily  call  surprise,  but 
the  same  emotion,  modified  by  different  circumstances. 

It  may  be  added  here,  that  this  emotion  is  highly  im* 
portant  to  our  preservation,  security,  and  improvement. 
It  is  in  new  circumstances,  in  untried  and  unexplored  f&tor 
ations,  that  we  are  particularly  required  to  be  upon  our 
guard,  since  we  know  not  what  effects  may  attend  them, 
nor  whether  these  effects  may  prove  good  or  evil  to  us. 

Happily  for  us,  tlie  emotion  of  surprize  or  astonish- 
ment, which  we  experience  at  such  times,  is  very  vivid, 
so  much  so  as  to  arrest  for  a  time  both  our  perceptions 
and  our  conduct,  and  to  compel  us  to  pause  and  consider, 
where  we  are,  and  what  is  to  be  done.  Certainly  this  is 
a  beneficent  provision  ;  for  if  nature  had  formed  us  unsus- 
ceptible of  such  vivid  feelings,  we  should  have  gone  on 
without  being  apprehensive  of  the  consequences,  and  in 
that  way  often  have  plunged  amid  inexpressible  evils. 
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§.  S86.    Emotions  of  languor  and  wtariness. 

The  term  langowr,  when  it  is  applied  to  the  mind,  is 
understood  to  denote  a  simple  emotion.  This  feeling  is 
usually  experienced,  when  the  mind  has  been  directed,  for 
a  considerable  length  of  time,  to  some  one  object,  without 
being  enlivened  by  other  trains  of  thought.  It  is  not,  how- 
ever, limited  to  prolonged  and  wearisome  inquiries  into 
subjects,  that  are  wholly  destitute  of  interest  in  themselves. 
We  are  so  formed,  that  objects  which  were  originally  pleas- 
ing, will  cease  to  interest  us,  and  will  become  even  {lainful, 
if  kept  before  us  for  a  very  long  period.  The  feeling  of 
pleasure  is  succeeded  by  that  of  languor,  which,  although 
in  a  slight  degree  only,  is  undoubtedly  a  painful  one« 

We  find  in  almost  all  our  emotions  different  degrees 
of  strength  or  intensity,  which  are  so  distinctly  represented 
to  our  consciousness,  that  we  distinguish  them  by  different 
names.  In  the  feeling  of  languor,  accordingly,  as  well  as 
in  others,  there  are  diversities  of  intensity.  When  it  ex* 
ists  in  a  high  degree,  we  express  it  by  the  synonymous 

terms  igearincfi  and /a%ue. It  will  be  noticed,  that  we 

speak  in  this  place  of  the  languor  and  fatigue,  which  re- 
sult from  mental  efforts,  the  inordinate)  exertions  of  the 
mind.  There  is  also  a  wearinessi  which  is  exclusively 
connected  with  the  body,  and  which  on  that  account  was 
considered  in  a  former  part  of  this  work,  (Pt.  II,  ^.  184.) 

These  emotions,  like  all  other  parts  of  our  mental  econ- 
omy, have  their  important  uses.  The  feeling  of  languor 
is  to  the  mind,  in  the  language  of  Dr.  Brown,  "  what  the 
corresponding  pain  of  hunger  is  to  our  bodily  health.  It 
gives  an  additional  excitement  even  to  the  active  ;  and  to 
far  the  greater  number  of  mankind,  it  is  perhaps  the  only 
excitement,  which  could  rouse  them  from  the  sloth  of 
ease,  to  those  exertions,  by  which  their  intellectual  and 
moral  powers  are,  in  some  degree  at  least,  more  invig- 
orated ;  or  by  which,  notwithstanding  all  their  indiffer- 
ence to  the  welfare  of  others,  they  are  forced  to  become 
the  unintentional  benefactors  of  that  society,   to  which 
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Otherwise  they  might  not  have  given  the  labours  of  a  sin- 
gle solitary  exertion,  or  even  of  a  single  thought.'^ 

§.  237.  Emotions  of  dmaJdsf action y  dupleoiwrtj  and  disgvU. 

There  is  another  emotion,  which  approaches  very 
near  to  the  feeling  of  melancholy,  and  still  slightly  differs 
from  it,  which  we  express  by  the  term  dissaHsfacHon.  It  is  a 
painful  feeling,  though  only  in  a  small  degree  ;  but  its  na- 
ture, like  that  of  all  other  simple  emotions,  cannot  be  fully 
understood,  except  by  a  reference  to  the  testimony  of  our 
own  inward  experience. 

When  from  any  circumstance  the  emotion  of  dissatis^ 
faction  exists  in  an  increased  degree,  we  often  express  thu 
difference,  although  the  nature  of  the  feeling  remains  the 
same,  by  another  term,  that  of  displeasure. 

There  appear  to  be  other  forms  of  the  simple  feeling 
of  dissatisfaction.  The  feeling  of  disgtiH  is  the  emotion 
of  dissatisfaction,  existing  in  an  increased  degree,  but  un- 
der such  circumstances  as  to  distinguish  it,  in  the  view  of 
our  consciousness,  from  the  feeling  of  displeasure.  The 
latter  feeling  approximates  more  closely  to  an  emotion  of 
hostility  to  the  cause  of  it,  than  the  former.  The  terms 
are  sometimes  used  together,  and  yet  not  as  perfectly  sy- 
nonymous ;  as  when  we  say,  that,  on  a  certain  occasion, 
we  were  both  displeased,  and  disgusted. 

§.  ZS8.  Emotions  of  regard j  reverence^  and  adoration. 

Different  from  all  the  feelings,  which  have  now  been 
mentioned,  is  the  emotion  of  regard  or  respect,  which,  in 
its  simplest  form  at  least,  we  exercise  towards  the  great 
mass  of  our  fellow  beings.  The  mere  £Eu:t,  that  they  are 
creatures  of  God,  and  are  possessed  of  intellectual  and 
moral  powers  like  our  own,  is  deemed  sufficient  to  lay  the 
foundation  of  the  exercise  of  this  feeling  towards  them. 

When  we  observe  in  any  individuals  marked  traits  of 
mental  excellence,  as  wisdom,  truth,and  justice,  especially 
when  these  traits  are  expanded  and  exalted  by  great  age, 
the  feeling  of  respect,  which  we  exercise  in  ordinary 
cases,  b  heightened  into  reverence.     Every  country  can 
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boast  of  a  few  such  men,  the  just  objects  of  the  deepened 
regard  of  reverence  ;  and  the  eyes  of  successive  genera* 
tions  have  been  turned  with  the  same  deep  feeling  towards 
those,  who  are  scattered  along,  in  various  places,  in  the 
long  tract  of  history. 

When  the  reverence  or  veneration  is  free  from  every 
inferiour  intermixture ;  in  other  words,  when  the  object 
of  it  is  regarded  as  without  weakness  and  possessed  of 
every  possible  perfection,  it  then  becomes  adoration ;  a 
homage  of  the  soul^  so  pure  and  exalted,  that  it  properly 
belongs  only  to  the  Supreme  Being.  The  wisdom  of  the 
wisest  men  is  often  perplexed  with  errours  ;  the  goodness 
of  the  best  of  men  is  marred  by  occasional  infirmities  ; 
how  much  deeper,  therefore,  and  purer,  and  more  elevat-* 
ed  will  be  our  sentiments  of  veneration,  when  directed  to* 
wards  Him,  whose  wisdom  never  fails,  and  who  is  not 
only  just  and  kind  in  his  administrations,  but  the  original 
and  inexhaustible  source  of  beneficence  and  rectitude! 

We  conclude  here  the  examination  of  the  Emotions. 
We  would  not  pretend,  that  this  part  of  our  sentient  nature 
has  been  fully  ei^lored,  in  the  views  which  have  been 
taken ;  but  would  hope,  that  so  much  has  been  said  as  to 
throw  some  satisfactory  light  upon  it,  and  to  leave  us  at 
liberty  to  turn  to  another  jiart  of  this  interesting  subject. 
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§.  239.   Of  the  inslinds  of  man  compared  vfUh  those  of  the 

inferior  animab. 

In  proceeding  to  examine  that  part  of  our  sentient 
constitution,  which  is  comprehended  under  the  general 

name  of  Desires,  we  naturally  begin  with  instincts. It  is 

generally  conceded,  that  there  are  in  our  nature  some 
strong  and  invariable  tendencies  to  do  certain  things,  with-^ 
out  previous  forethought  and  deliberation,  which  bear 
that  name.  The  actions  of  men  arc  not  always  governed 
by  feelings  founded  on  reasoning,  but  are  sometimes 
prompted  by  quick  and  decisive  impulses,  which  set  them- 
selves in  array,  before  reason  has  time  to  operate.  It  is 
from  this  circumstance  that  these  mental  tendencies  or 
desires  are  termed  instinctive  ;  a  word,  which  implies  in 
its  original  meaning  a  movement  or  action, whether  mental 
or  bodily,  without  reflection  and  foresight. 

Although  such  instinctive  tendencies  are  undoubtedly 
found  in  ipen,  it  must  be  admitted,  that  they  are  less  tre^ 
quent,  and  in  general  less  effective,  than  in  the  lower  ani*^ 
mals.  And  in  truth,  it  could  not  be  expected  to  be  other- 
wise, when  we  remember,  that  the  brute  creation  are 
wholly  destitute  of  the  powers  of  reasoning  and  of  ab- 
straction, or  at  most  possess  them  only  in  a  small  degree* 
The  provident  oversight  of  the  Supreme  Being,  without 
VI  hose  notice  not  a  sparrow  falletfa  to  the  ground,  has  pi^t 
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this  deficiency  by  endowing  them  with  instincts,  the  most 
various  in  kind,  and  strikingly  adapted  to  the  exigencies 
of  their  situation.  We  find  the  proofs  of  this  remark  in 
the  nests  of  birds,  in  tlie  ball  of  the  silk  worm,  in  the 
house  of  the  beaver,  in  the  return  and  flight  of  birds  at 
their  appointed  seasons,  and  in  a  multitude  of  other  in- 
stances. 

§.  240.   Of  the  nature  of  the  instincts  of  brute  animals. 

So  abundantly  has  the  great  Father  of  all  things  pro- 
vided by  means  of  their  instincts,  for  the  preservation  and 
enjoyment  of  the  inferiour  animals,  that  they  even,  in 
some  respects,  seem  to  have  the  advantage  over  man,  with 
all  his  high  and  excellent  capacities.  In  the  early  periods 
of  the  human  race,  men  looked  abroad  upon  the  great 
ocean  with  timidity  ;  they  launched  their  frail  vessels,  and 
directed  their  course  by  the  sun  and  stars  ;  but  with  ail 
their  care  and  wisdom  they  were  often  baffled,  and  obli- 
ged to  put  back  again  into  the  place  of  their  departure, 
or  ran  perhaps  upon  some  unknown  shore.  But  flocks  of 
migratory  birds  are  frequently  seen  navigating  the  bound- 
less fields  of  air,  passing  wide  tracts  of  unknown  land 
and  water,  and  returning  again  at  the  set  time  and  with 
scarcely  making  a  mistake,  or  wandering  a  league  from 
their  course  ;  and  yet  they  are  without  any  histories  of 
former  voyages,  without  chart  and  compass  ;  nor  do  they 
read  the  way  of  their  flight  in  the  bright  letters  of  Orion 
and  Pleiades. 

This  is  only  one  of  the  facts  or  classes  of  facts,  which 
illustrate  this  subject  ;  but  it  shows  very  clearly  the  un- 
erring guidance,  the  fixed  and  definite  adaptation  to  a 
particular  end,  which  is  the  characteristic  of  instincts. 

"  Who  bade  the  stork  Columbus-like  explore 

'*  Heavens  not  his  own,  and  workls  unknown  before: 

*'  Who  calls  the  council,  state*  the  certain  day, 

"  Who  forms  the  phalanx,  and  who  points  the  way  ? 

The  ways,  in  which  this  unerring  tendency,  this  di- 
vine guidance  shows  itself,  are  almost  innumerable.  The 
philosopher  Galen  once  took  a  kid  from  its  dead  mother 
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by  dissection,  and  before  it  had  tasted  any  food,  brought 
it  into  a  certain  room,  having  mtiny  vessels  full,  some  of 
wine,  some  of  oil,  some  of  honey,  some  of  milk,  or  some 
other  liquor,  and  many  others,  filled  with  the  different 
sorts  of  grain  and  fruit  ;  and  there  laid  it.  After  a  little 
time  the  embryon  had  acquired  strength  enough  to  get 
up  on  its  feet ;  and  it  was  with  sentiments  of  strong  admi- 
ration that  the  spectators  saw  it  advance  towards  the  li- 
qudrs,  fruit,  and  grain,  which  were  placed  round  the 
room,  and  having  smelt  all  of  them,  at  last  sup  the  milk 
alone.  About  two  months  afterwards,  the  tender  sprouts 
of  plants  and  shrubs  were  brought  to  it,  and  after  smel- 
ling all  of  them  and  tasting  some,  it  began  to  eat  of  such 
as  are  the  usual  food  of  goats. 

The  cells,  constructed  by  the  united  efforts  of  a  hive 
of  bees,  have  often  been  referred  to,  as  illustrating  the  na- 
ture of  instincts. *^  It  is  a  curious  mathematical  prob- 
lem, says  Dr.  Reid,  at  what  precise  angle  the  three  planes, 
which  compose  the  bottom  of  a  cell  in  a  honey-comb, 
ought  to  meet  in  order  to  make  the  greatest  saving,  or  the 
least  expense  of  material  and  labour.  This  is  one  of  those 
problems  belonging  to  the  higher  parts  of  mathematics, 
which  are  called  problems  of  maxima  and  minima.  It  has 
been  resolved  by  some  mathematicians,  particularly  by 
the  ingenious  Mr.  Maclaurin,  by  a  fluxionary  calculation, 
which  is  to  be  found  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal  So- 
ciety of  London.  He  has  determined  precisely  the  angle 
required  ;  and  he  found,  by  the  most  exact  mensuration 
the  subject  could  admit,  that  it  is  the  very  angle,  in  which 
the  three  planes  in  the  bottom  of  the  cell  of  a  honey-comb 
do  actually  meet. 

Shall  we  ask  here,  who  taught  the  bee  the  properties  of 
solids,  and  to  resolve  problems  of  maxima  and  minima  ? 
We  need  not  say,  that  bees  know  none  of  these  things. 
They  work  most  geometrically,  without  any  knowledge 
of  geometry  ;  somewhat  like  a  child,  who,  by  turning  the 
handle  of  an  organ,  makes  good  music  without  any 
knowledge  of  music.  The  art  is  not  in  the  child,  but  in 
him  who  made  the  organ.     In  like  manner,  when  a  bee 
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makes  iU  comb  so  geometrically,  the  geometry  is  not  io 
the  bee,  but  in  that  great  geometrician  who  made  the  bee, 
and  made  all  things  in  number,  weight,  and  measure." 

§.  2il.  Instincts  iusceptihlt  of  slight  modifications. 

We  usually  speak  of  the  instincts  of  animals,  as  fixed 
and  inflexible ;  and  they  undoubtedly  are  so,  in  a  consid- 
erable degree.     Of  this  inflexibility,  or  fixed  and  particu- 
lar direction,  which  is  appropriate  to  them,  a  multitude  of 
facts  might  be   brought  as  proof.     Mr.  Stewart,  speaking 
of  a  blind  old  beaver,  that  had  been  taken  and  kept  for  a 
number  of  years  in  a  pond  by  itself,  asserts,  that  the  ani- 
mal showed  no  inconsiderable  degree  of  sagacity  and  me- 
chanical  contrivance  in  accomplishing  particular   ends  ; 
but  these  ends  were  in   no  respect  subservient  to  its  ac- 
commodation or  comfort  in  its  actual  situation,  although 
manifestly  parts  of  those  systematic  instincts, which  belong 
to  it  in  its  social  state.     The  animal  seemed, -he  further 
observes,  like  a  solitary  wheel  of  a  machine,  which  ex- 
hibits in  its  teeth  marks  of  a  reference  to  other  wheels , 
with  which  it  was  intended  to  co-operate. 

It  must  be  admitted,  however,  whatever  may  be  the 
correctness  of  this  general  view,  that  instincts  are  not  al- 
ways found  in  a  pure  and  unmixed  state,  but  are  suscepti- 
ble of  being  modified  from  observation  and  experience. 
Tlie  consequence  is,  that  the  naturally  invariable  tenden* 
cy  of  the  instinct  is  frequently  checked  and  controlled;  and 
it  acquires,  in  that  way,  an  appearance  of  flexibility^  which 
does  not  belong  to  it  in  its  pure  state.  Hence  there  is 
often  seen  in  old  animals  a  cunning  and  sagacity,  which 
is  not  discoverable  in  those  that  are  young  ;  a  difference, 
which  could  not  exist,  if  both  old  and  young  were  gov- 
erned, in  all  cases,  by  an  unmixed  instinct. It  is  neces- 
sary that  this  remark  should  be  kept  in  view,  in  consid- 
ering the  subject  of  instincts,  if  we  are  desirous  of  possess- 
ing a  proper  understanding  of  it. 
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§  242.  Instances  ofinsHndsinthe  human  mind. 

But  it  is  not  our  design  to  enter  particularly  into  the 
subject  of  the  instincts  of  animals  in  this  place,although  this 
topic  is  undoubtedly  one  of  exceeding  interest  both  to  the 
philosopher  and  the  Christian.  Such  inquiries  are  too 
diverse  and  remote  from  our  main  object,  which  has  par- 
ticular, if  not  exclusive  reference  to  the  economy  of  hu<* 
man  nature.  There  are  certain  instinctive  tendencies  in 
man,  as  well  as  in  the  inferior  animals  ;  but  they  are  few 
in  number  ;  and  compared  with  the  other  parts  of  his  na- 
ture, are  of  subordinate  importance.  Some  of  them  will 
now  be  referred  to. 

I, — The  action  of  respiration  is  thought  to  imply  the 
existence  of  an  instinct.  We  cannot  suppose  that  the  in- 
fant at  its  birth  has  learnt  the  importance  of  this  act  by 
reasoning  upon  it ;  and  he  is  as  ignorant  of  the  internal 
machinery,  which  is  put  in  operation,  as  he  is  of  its  im* 
portant  uses.  And  yet  he  puts  the  whole  machinery  into 
action  at  the  very  moment  of  coming  into  existence,  and 
with  such  regularity  and  success,  that  we  cannot  well  ac- 
count for  it,  except  on  the  ground  of  an  instinctive  im* 
pulse. 

II, — ^^  By  the  same  kind  of  principle,  (says  Dr.  Reid) 
Essays  on  the  Active  Powers,  iii,  chap.  2,)  a  new-born 
child  when  the  stomach  is  emptied,  and  nature  has  brought 
milk  into  the  mother's  breast,  sucks  and  swallows  its  food 
as  perfectly  as  if  it  knew  the  principles  of  that  operation^ 
and  had  got  the  habit  of  working  according  to  them. 

^^Sucking  and  swallowing  are  very  complex  operations* 
Anatomists  describe  about  thirty  pair  of  muscles,  that  must 
be  employed  in  every  draught.  Of  those  muscles,  every 
one  must  be  served  by  its  proper  nerve,  and  can  make  no 
exertion  but  by  some  influence  communicated  by  the 
nerve.  The  exertion  of  all  those  muscles  and  nerves  is  not 
simultaneous.  They  must  succeed  each  other  in  a  certain 
order,  and  their  order  is  no  len  necessary  than  the  exer- 
tion itself. — This  regular  train  of  opnnitioiii  ii  carried  on^ 
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according  to  the  nicest  rules  of  art,  by  the  infant,  who  has 
neither  art,  nor  science,  nor  experience,  nor  habit. 

'*  That  the  infant  feels  the  uneasy  sensation  of  hunger, 
I  admit  ;  and  that  it  sucks  no  longer  than  till  this  sensa- 
tion be  removed.  But  who  informed  it,  that  this  uneasy 
sensation  might  be  removed,  or  by  what  means  ?  That  it 
knows  nothing  of  this  is  evident,  for  it  will  as  readily 
suck  a  finger,  or  a  bit  of  stick,  as  the  nipple." 

Ill, — The  efforts,  which  men  make  for  self-preserva- 
tion, appear  to  be  in  part  of  an  instinctive  kind.     If  a  man 
is  in  danger  of  falling  from  unexpectedly  losing  his  bal- 
ance, we  say  with  much  propriety,  that  the  instantaneous 
effort  he  makes  to  recover  his  position  is  instinctive.     If 
a  person  is  unexpectedly  and  suddenly  plunged  into  a  riv- 
er, the  first  convulsive   struggle,  which  he  makes  for  his 
safety,  seems  to  be  of  the  same  kind.     His  reasoning  pow- 
ers may  soon  come  to  his  aid,  and  direct  his  further  meas- 
ures for  his  preservation  ;  but  his  first  efforts  are  evident- 
ly made  on  another  principle.     When  a  violent   blow  is 
aimed  at  one,  he  instinctively  shrinks  back,  although   he 
knew   beforehand,  it   would  be   aimed   in  sport,  and  al- 
though his  reason  told  him,  there  was  no   danger.     We 
always  instinctively  close  the  eyelids,  when  anything  sud- 
ly  approaches  them.     Dr.  Rcid  asserts,  that  he  has   seen 
this  tried  upon  a  wager,  which  a  man  was  to  gain  if  he 
could  keep  his  eyes  open,  while  another  aimed  a  stroke  at 
them  in  jest.     When  we  are  placed  on  the   summit  of  a 
high  tower,  or  on  the  edge  of  a  precipice,  although   we 
are  perfectly  assured  of  our  safety  by  the  reasoning  pow- 
er, the  instinct  of  self  preservation  is  constantly  suggesting 
other  precautions. 

§.  243.  Further  instances  of  instincts  in  men. 

IV, — There  is  also  a  species  of  resentment,  which  may 
properly  be  called  instinctive.  Deliberate  resentment  im- 
plies the  exercise  of  reason,  and  is  excited  only  by  inten- 
tional injury.  Instinctive  resentment,  on  the  other  hand, 
operates,  whether  the  injury  be  intentional  or  not ;  and 
precisely  as  it  does  in  the  lower  animals. 
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Whenever  we  experience  pain,  which  is  caused  by- 
some  external  object,  this  feeling  arises  in  the  mind  with 
a  greater  or  less  degree  of  power,  and  prompts  us  toVetal^ 

iate  on  the  cause  of  it. A  chikl^  for  instance,  stumbles    m 

over  a  stone  or  stick  of  wood,  and  hurts  himself,  and  un- 
der the  impulse  of  instinctive  resentment  violently  beats 
the  unconscious  cause  of  its  suffering.  Savages,  when 
they  have  been' struck  by  an  arrow  in  battle,  have  been 
known  to  tear  it  from  the  wound,  break,  and  bite  it  with 
their  teeth,  and  dash  it  on  the  ground,  as  if  the  original 
design  and  impetus  of  destruction  were  in  the  arrow  it- 
self. All  persons  of  strong  passions  in  particular  show  the 
existence  and  workings  of  this  instinct,  when  they  wreak 
their  vengeance,  as  they  often  do,  on  inanimate  objects,  by 
beating  or  dashing  them  to  pieces. 

V, — There  is  undoubtedly  danger  of  carrying  the  doc-, 
trine  of  the  instinctive  tendencies  of  the  human  mind  too 
far,  but  we  may  consider  ourselves  safe  in  adding  to  those, 
which  have  been  mentioned,  the  power  of  interpreting 
natural  signs.  Whenever  we  see  the  outward  signs  of 
i*Age,  pity,  grief,  joy,  or  liatred,  we  are  able  immediately 
to  interpret  them.  It  is  abundantly  evident,  that  children, 
at  a  very  early  period,  read  and  decypher,  in  the  looks 
and  gestures  of  their  parents  the  emotions  and  passions, 
whether  of  a  good  or  evil  kind,  with  which  they  are  agi- 
tated. 

It  must  be  admitted,  that  the  power  of  interpreting 
natural  signs  depends  in  part  on  experience  and  on  deduc- 
tions drawn  from  that  experience  ;  but  the  power  is  evi- 
dently in  some  degree  instinctive.  Often  when  we  see, 
both  in  children  and  in  older  persons,  the  strong  outward 
manifestations  of  grief,  when  we  are  at  the  same  time  assur- 
ed, that  there  is  but  little  of  suffering  in  fact,  we  find 
ourselves  very  sensibly  affected.  So  when  we  see  an  ac- 
tor on  the  stage,  with  distorted  countenance  and  accents 
of  deep  grief,  the  outward  signs  carry  a  momentary  con- 
viction and  a  momentary  pang  to  our  own  hearts,  in  spite 
of  the  admonitions  of  reason  ;  a  circumstance  which  can- 
not well  be  accounted  for,  except  on  the  ground,  that 
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Uiete  signs  speak  to  us  with  a  natural  power  ;  that  is  to 
sayi  are  instinctiTcly  interpreted.  (Sec  for  further  re- 
marks on  this  subject,  §.  §.  105|  6,  Pt.  in.) 

§.  244.  Of  the  final  cavn  or  we  of  in$Hncts. 

In  former  chapters  we  have  endeavoured,  in  a  number 
of  instances,  to  point  out  the  designs,  uses,  or  final  catinf, 
as  it  is  sometimes  expressed,  of  the  mental  organization 
and  laws  ;  an  inquiry  which  is  always  interesting  and  of- 
ten profitable.  It  seems  to  be  the  design  of  the  instinct- 
ive part  of  our  nature  to  aid  and  protect  us  in  cases, 
where  reason  cannot  come  seasonably  to  our  aid.  Accord- 
ing as  the  reasoning  powers  acquire  strength,  and  prepare 
themselves  more  and  more  for  the  various  emergencies,  to 
which  we  are  exposed,  the  necessity  of  instinctive  aids  is 
proportionally  diminished.  But  there  are  some  cases, 
which  the  reasoning  power  never  can  reach  ;  and  conse- 
quently our  whole  protection  is  in  instinct. 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  they  are  a  necessary  part 
of  our  constitution  ;  that  they  help  to  complete  the  men- 
tal system  ;  and  although  of  subordinate  power  and  value 
in  man,  compared  with  the  inferiour  animals,  they  still 
have  their  worth.  As  the  reasoning  power  predominates 
in  man,  so  instincts  predominate  in  the  lower  animals ; 
and  as  we  do  not  expect  to  find  the  glory  of  reasoning  in 
brutes,  so  we  should  not  expect  to  discover  the  full  excel- 
lence of  instinctive  powers  in  men  ;  but  should  rather 
look  for  them  in  the  insect  and  the  worm,  in  the  beasts  of 
the  field,  and  the  fishes  of  the  sea,  and  the  fowls  of  the 
air,  dwelling  in  them  as  a  part  of  their  nature,  and  bles- 
sing) ^hile  the^  control  and  guide  them. 


CHAPTER  SECOND. 


APPETITES. 


§.245.  Of  th$  general  natfgn  and  ckaraeteritties  of  the  ajh 

petiU$. 

Vndee  the  general  head  of  Desires,  the  subject  of 
APPETITES  seems  next  to  propose  itself  for  consideration. 
But  as  it  is  one  of  limited  extent,  and  of  subordinate  im- 
portance in  a  metaphysical  point  of  view,  only  a  few  re- 
marks will  be  necessary.  The  arrangement,  which  brings 
the  subject  forward  for  discussion  in  this  place,  will  rec- 
ommend itself  on  a  very  little  attention.  The  prominent 
appetites  are  those  of  hunger  and  thirst  ;  but  the  appe- 
tite of  hunger  is  nothing  more  than  the  desire  for  food  ; 
the  appetite  of  thirst  is  a  desire  for  drink. 

Nevertheless  they  appear  to  be  sufficiently  distinguish- 
ed from  the  other  desires.  They  are  not  like  the  instincts, 
always  gratified  in  a  certain  fixed  and  particular  manner ; 
nor  are  they  like  them,  in  being  wholly  independent  of 
the  reasoning  power.  On  the  contrary,  they  may  be  res* 
trained  and  regulated  in  some  degree  ;  and  when  it  is  oth« 
erwise,  their  demands  may  be  quieted  in  various  ways. 

But  without  dwelling  upon  such  considerations,  the 
statement  has  been  made  with  much  appearance  of  reason, 
that  they  are  characterized  by  these  three  things; — (1) 
They  take  their  rise  from  the  body,  and  are  common  to 
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men  with  the  brutes.— (2)  They  arc  not  constant  in  their 
operation,  but  occasional. — (3)  They  are  accompanied 
with  an  uneasy  sensation. 

It  may  be  remarked  here,  that  the  feeling  of  uneasiness 
now  referred  to  appears  always  to  precede  the  desire  or 
appetite,  and  to  be  essential  to  it. 

§.  246.   The  appetites  necessary  to  our  preservation j  and  not 

originally  of  a  selfish  character. 

Although  our  appetites  do  not  present  much  of  inter- 
est, considered  as  parts  of  our  mental  economy,  they  have 
their  important  uses,  in  connection  with  the  laws  and  re- 
quirements of  our  physical  nature. "The  appetites  of 

hunger  and  thirst,  says  Stewart,  were  intended  for  the 
preservation  of  the  individual  ;  and  without  them  reason 
would  have  been  insufficient  for  this  important  purpose. 
Suppose,  for  example,  that  the  appetite  of  hunger  had 
been  no  part  of  our  constitution,  reason  and  experience 
might  have  satisfied  us  of  the  necessity  of  food  to  our 
preservation  ;  but  how  should  we  have  been  able,withoot 
an  implanted  principle,  to  ascertain,  according  to  the 
varying  state  of  our  animal  economy,  the  proper  seasons 
for  eating,  or  the  quantity  of  food  that  is  salutary  to  the 
body  ?  The  lower  animals  not  only  receive  this  informa- 
tion from  nature,  but  are,  moreover,  directed  by  instinct 
to  the  particular  sort  of  food  that  is  proper  for  them  to 
use  in  health  and  in  sickness.  The  senses  of  taste  and 
smell,  in  the  savage  state  of  our  species,  are  subservienti 
at  least  in  some  degree,  to  the  same  purpose. 

"  Our  appetites  can,  with  no  propriety,  be  called  «e^ 
for  they  are  directed  to  their  respective  objects  as  ulti- 
mate ends,  and  they  must  all  have  operated,  in  the  fint  in- 
rtance,prior  to  any  experience  of  the  pleasure  arising  from 
their  gratification.  Afttr  this  experience  indeed,  the  de- 
sire of  enjoyment  will  naturally  come  to  be  combined 
with  the  appetite  ;  and  it  may  sometimes  lead  us  to  stim- 
ulate or  provoke  the  appetite  with  a  view  to  the  pleasure 
which  is  to  result  from  indulging  it.  Imagination,  too, 
and  the  association  of  ideas,  together  vith  the  social  af- 
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fectionB,  and  sometiines  the  moral  faculty,  lend  their  aid, 
and  all  conspire  together  in  forming  a  complex  passion,  in 
which  the  animal  appetite  is  only  one  ingredient.  In 
proportion  as  this  passion  is  gratified,  its  influence  over 
Ihe  conduct  becomes  the  more  irresistible,  (for  all  the  ac- 
Hve  determinations  of  our  nature  are  strengthened  by 
habit,)  till  at  last  we  struggle  in  vain  against  its  tyranny. 
A  man  so  enslaved  by  his  animal  appetites  exhibits  hu- 
manity in  one  of  its  most  miserable  and  contemptible 
forms."* 

§.  247.   Of  the  prevalence  and  origin  of  appetites  for  intox- 
icating drugs. 

There  are  not  only  natural  appetites,  but  artificial  or 
acquired  ones.  It  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  find  persons, 
who  have  formed  an  appetite  for  ardent  spirits,  for  to- 
bacco, for  opium,  and  intoxicating  drugs  of  various  kinds. 
It  is  a  matter  of  common  remark,  that  the  appetite  for  in* 
ebriating  liquors  in  particular  is  very  prevalent,  especially 
among  Savage  tribes. — ^And  it  may  be  proper  briefly  to 
explain  the  origin  of  such  appetites. 

Such  drugs  and  liquors,  as  have  been  referred  to,  have 
the  power  of  stimulating  the  nervous  system  ;  and  by 
means  of  this  excitement  they  cause  a  degree  of  pleasure. 
This  pleasurable  excitement  is  soon  followed  by  a  corres- 
ponding degree  of  languor  and  depression,  to  obtain  re- 
lief from  which  resort  is  again  had  to  the  intoxicating 
draught  or  drug.  This  results  not  only  in  a  restoration, 
but  an  exhilaration  of  spirits ;  which  is  again  followed  by 
depression  and  distress.  And  thus  resort  is  had,  time  af- 
ter time,  to  the  strong  drink,  the  tobacco,  the  opium,  or 
whatever  it  is  which  intoxicates,  until  an  appetite  is  form- 
ed so  strong  as  to  subdue,  lead  captive,  and  brutalize  the 
subject  of  it.  So  that  the  only  way  to  avoid  the  forming 
of  such  a  habit,  after  the  first  erroneous  step  has  been  ta- 
ken, is  quietly  to  endure  the  subsequent  unhappiness  at- 
tendant on  the  pleasurable  excitement  of  intoxication,  till 

•  Stewart's  Philosophy  of  the  Moral  and  Active  Powers,  Bk.  I, 
Chap.  1. 
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Ibt  fystem  hai  time  to  recorer  itself,  and  to  throw  off  its 
wretchedness  by  its  own  efforts. 

^.  S48.  OfoceatUmal  dtiirtifar  action  and  repose. 

Oar  occasional  desires  for  action  and  repose  are,  in 
some  respects,  allied  to  oar  appetites.  Although  it  has  so 
happened,  that  these  desires  have  not  been  marked  by  a 
separate  and  specific  name,  they  may  justly  claim,  as  parts 
of  our  mental  nature,  some  attention.  Mr.  Stewart  re- 
marks, that  they  hare  the  three  characteristics  of  the  ap- 
petites, and  proceeds  to  speak  of  them  as  follows. 

^^  They  are  common,  too,  to  man  and  to  the  lower 
animals,  and  they  operate,  in  our  own  species,  in  the  most 
infant  state  of  the  individual.  In  general,  every  animal 
we  know  is  prompted  by  an  instinctive  impulse  to  take 
that  degree  of  exercise  which  is  salutary  to  the  body, 
and  is  prevented  from  passing  the  bounds  of  moderation 
by  that  languor  and  desire  of  repose,  which  are  the  con- 
sequences of  continued  exertion. 

^^  There  is  something  also  very  similar  to  this  with  res- 
pect to  the  mind.  We  are  impelled  by  nature  to  the  ex- 
ercise of  its  diflerent  faculties,  and  we  are  warned, 
when  we  are  in  danger  of  overstraining  them,  by  a 
consciousness  of  fatigue.  After  we  are  exhausted  by 
a  long  course  of  application  to  business,  how  delightful 
are  the  first  moments  of  indolence  and  repose !  O  dke  bettm 
COM  difar  nienU !  We  are  apt  to  imagine  that  no  induce- 
ment shall  again  lead  us  to  engage  in  the  bustle  of  the 
world  :  but,  after  a  short  respite  from  our  labours,  oar 
intellectual  vigor  returns ;  the  mind  rouses  from  iU  leth- 
argy like  a  giant  from  his  sleep,  and  we  feel  ourselves 
urged  by  an  irresistible  impulse  to  return  to  our  duties  as 
members  of  society." 


CHAPTER  THIRD. 


PROPENSITIES. 


§•  24d.   Gtneral  remarks  on  the  nature  of  propenritiee. 

m 

As  we  pursue  these  inquiries,  we  meet  with  certain 
Desires,  which  are  different  from  any  we  have  hitherto 
attended  to;  and  which  accordingly  require  a  distinct 
consideration.  As  they  are  neither  instincts,  nor  appetites, 
nor  affections,  as  the  latter  term  is  commonly  employed, 
we  shall  find  a  convenience  in  designating  them  as  Pro* 
pensities.  Among  these  are  curiosity  or  the  desire  of 
knowledge,  sociability  or  the  desire  of  society,  emulation 
or  the  desire  of  superiority,  the  desire  of  esteem,  the  pro^ 
pensity  to  imitate,  &c. 

Although  they  have  not  the  fixed  and  definite  charac^ 
ter  of  instincts,  nor  that  close  connection  with  bodily  un- 
easiness, which  is  characteristic  of  the  appetites,  it  is  dif** 
ficult  to  state  definitely  what  those  marks  are,  by  which 
these  propensities  are  distinguished  and  known.  It  is 
true,  that  they  are  to  be  regarded  as  simple  desires,  hav^ 
ing  a  particular,  though  not  very  definite  direction  ;  but 
it  must  be  admitted,  that  this  does  not  give  a  very  spe- 
cific notion  of  them.  It  seems,  therefore,  to  be  necessary 
to  ascertain  their  nature  from  general  statements,  and 
from  the  various  iSEtcts,  which,  in  making  iUch  statements, 
will  be  alluded  to. 
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§.  250.   OJ  curiosity  or  the  desire  ofknoipledge. 

There  is  ample  reason  for  believing,  that  the  princi- 
ple of  curiosity  or  the  desire  of  knowledge,  is  one  of  the 
elements  and  original  characteristics  of  our  mental  consti- 
tution. Although  it  must  be  acknowledged,  that  thu 
principle  exists  in  very  various  degrees,  from  the  weak- 
est form  of  life  and  activity  to  almost  irrepressible  strength, 
yet  a  person  utterly  without  curiosity  would  be  deemed 
almost  as  strange  and  anomalous,  as  a  person  without  sen- 
sation. If  curiosity  be  not  natural  to  man,  then  it  follows, 
that  the  human  mind  is  naturally  indifferent  to  the  objects, 
that  are  presented  to  it,  and  to  the  discovery  of  truth ; 
and  that  its  progress  in  knowledge  is  unattended  with  sat- 
isfaction ;  a  state  of  things,  which  certainly  could  not  be 
expected^  and  is  not  warranted  by  facts.  In  what  School 
of  philosophy  was  it  ever  taught,  that  the  human  mind, 
with  this  unbounded  mental  and  material  universe  around 
it,  adorned  throughout  and  brilliant  with  truth,  has  no 
natural  desire  to  possess  and  enjoy  this  beauty  and  ra- 
diance of  knowledge,  but  is  equally  well  contented  with 
the  glooms  of  ignorance  ! 

We  see  the  operation  of  this  principle  every  where. 
When  any  thing  unexpected  and  strange  takes  place,  the 
attention  of  all  persons  is  immediately  directed  towards 
it ;  it  is  not  a  matter  of  indifference,  but  all  are  anxious  to 
ascertain  the  cause.  Without  the  aids  of  this  strong  de- 
sire, how  few  persons  would  be  found,  who  would  be 
willing  to  explore  the  intricacies  of  science,  or  search  the 
labyrinths  of  history  !  And  what  an  accession  would 
there  be  to  the  multitude  of  volumes,  that  remain  unopen- 
ed and  untouched  on  the  shelves,  where  they  are  depos- 
ited ! 

There  is  at  least  one  class  of  writers,  whose  prospects 
of  being  read  depend,  in  a  great  measure,  on  the  workings 
of  this  principle  ;  we  refer  to  novelists  and  writers  of 
romance.  However  commonplace  may  be  their  concep- 
tions, and  however  uninteresting  their  style,  if  they  lay 
the  plan  of  their  novel  or  romance  with  so  much  skill  as 
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strongly  to  excite  the  curiosity,  they  can  command  read- 
ers. And  this  undoubtedly  is  the  whole  secret  of  success 
in  a  multitude  of  cases. 

In  further  proof  of  the  existence  of  this  propensity,  it 
may  be  proper  to  refer  to  the  whole  class  of  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb,  and  to  those  unfortunate  individuals,  who  are  blind, 
as  well  as  deaf  and  dumb.  These  persons  almost  uniform- 
ly give  the  most  striking  indications  of  a  desire  to  learn  ; 
it  seems  to  glow  in  their  countenance,  to  inspire  their  ges- 
tures, and  to  urge  them  on,  with  a  sort  of  violence,  in 
their  inquiries.  Certainly  if  the  principle  of  curiosity 
did  not  exist  in  great  strength,  they  would  be  entirely 
overcome  by  the  multitude  of  discouragements, with  which 
they  are  encompassed. 

But  it  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  upon  these  general  con- 
siderations, or  to  refer  to  extraordinary  instances,  when 
we  constantly  witness  in  all  infants  and  children  the  most 
ample  proofs  of  the  existence  of  this  principle.  It  seems 
to  be  their  life;  it  keeps  them  constantly  in  motion  ;  from 
mom  till  night  it  furnishes  new  excitements  to  activity, 
and  new  sources  of  enjoyment.  The  poets,  who  are  in 
general  exact  observers  of  human  nature,  have  made  this 
trait  in  infants  and  children  the  foundation  of  many  strik- 
ing passages,  as  in  the  following  on  curiositt. 

"  In  the  pleased  infant  see  its  power  expand. 
When  first  the  coral  fills  his  little  hand; 
Throned  in  his  mother's  lap,  it  dries  each  tear, 
As  her  sweet  legend  falls  upon  kis  car ; 
Next  it  assails  him  in  his  top's  strange'^hum, 
Breathes  in  his  whistle,  echoes  in  his  drum; 
Each  gilded  toy,  that  doting  love  bestows, 
He  longs  to  break  and  every  spring  expose. 
Placed  by  your  hearth,  with  what  delight  he  pores 
O'er  the  bright  pages  of  his  pictured  stores; 
How  oft  he*steals  upon  your  graver  task, 
or  this  to  tell  you  and  of  that  to  ask; 
And,  when  the  waning  hoar  to  bed-ward  bids. 
Though  gentle  sleep  sit  waiting^on  his  lids, 
How  winningly  he  pleads  to  gain  you  o'er, 
That  he  may  read  one  little  story  more." 
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§.  251 .   Propensity  to  imitation  or  the  desire  of  doing  at 

others  do. 

Another  of  the  original  propensities  of  the  human 
mind  is  the  principle  of  imitation,  or  the  desire  of  doing 
as  we  see  others  do.  We  find  the  evidence  of  the  exis- 
tence of  such  a  principle  every  where  around  us. 

I) — If  this  propensity  be  not  natural,  it  will  be  difficult 
to  account  for  what  every  one  must  have  noticed  in  infan- 
cy and  childhood.  And  we  take  this  occasion  to  renuurk, 
that,  on  this  whole  subject,'  we  shall  refer  particularly  to 
the  early  periods  of  life.  That  is  a  time,  when  human 
nature  will  be  likely  to  show  itself  in  its  true  features. 
And  in  respect  to  the  principle  now  before  us,  it  is  cer* 
tain,  that  children  are  early  found  to  observe  with  care 
what  others  do,  and  to  attempt  doing  the  like.  They  are 
greatly  aided  by  this  propensity  in  learning  to  utter  ar- 
ticulate sounds.  It  is  not  without  long  continued  efforts, 
in  which  they  are  evidently  sustained  by  the  mere  pleas- 
ure of  imitation,  that  they  acquire  the  use  of  oral  lan- 
guage. 

At  a  little  later  period  of  life,  after  having  learnt  to 
articulate  and  having  become  old  enough  to  take  part  in 
juvenile  sports^  we  find  the  same  propensity  at  work. 
With  the  animation  and  formidable  airs  of  jockeys, 
they  bestride  a  stick  for  a  horse,  and  try  equestrian  ex- 
periments ;  they  conduct  their  small  and  frail  carriages 
through  courts  and  streets,  and  journey  with  their  rude 
sledges  from  one  hill-top  to  another.  Ever  busily  engaged, 
they  frame  houses,  build  fortifications,  erect  waterworks, 
and  lay  out  gardens  in  miniature.  They  shoulder  a  cane 
for  a  musket  ;  practise  a  measured  step  and  fierce  look  ; 
and  become  soldiers,  as  well  as  gardeners  and  architects, 
before  they  are  men. 

II, — But  the  operation  of  this  propensity  is  not  limited  to 
children  ;  men  also  do  as  their  fathers  have  done  before 
them  ;  it  often  requires  no  small  degree  of  moral  courage 
to  deviate  from  the  line  of  precedents.    Whether  right 
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or  wrong,  we  feel  a  degree  of  safety,  so  long  as  we  tread 
in  the  path  of  others. 

This  is  shown  in  the  most  solemn  transactions,  partic- 
ularly in  judicial  decisions.  Seldom  does  the  judge  ap- 
peal to  original  principles  of  right,  and  build  his  decis- 
ion on  the  immutable  will  of  the.Supreme  Being,  as  it  is  re- 
vealed in  the  moral  sentiments  of  all  mankind,  if  he  must  do 
it  in  the  violation  of  a  precedent.  Indeed  the  whole  admin- 
istration of  justice  according  to  the  forms  of  the  Common 
Lawisa  most  remarkable  proof  of  the  existence  of  this  pro- 
pensity. Those  judicial  procedures  were  originally  found* 
ed  upon  the  principle  before  us  ;  and  although  they  have 
ever  been  supported  by  various  considerations  of  their  safe- 
ty and  wisdom,  they  stiN  derive  their  stability  from  it  in 
a  great  measure.  If  we  could  expel  from  the  human 
bosom  the  principle  of  imitation,  there  would  be  far 
less  efficacy  attached  to  many  of  the  opinions  and  decrees 
and  doings  of  our  ancestors,  than  there  is  at  present. 
But  undoubtedly  for  sufficient  reasons,  it  is  wisely  order- 
ed, that  such  an  expulsion  is  impossible. 

§.  252.   Of  scciabiliiy  or  the  natural  desire  of  society. 

The  next  propensity,  which  we  shall  examine,  is  the 
desire  of  union  in  civil  societies,  and  of  social  intercourse 
in  general.  If  any  principle  whatever  in  relation  to  the 
human  mind  is  susceptible  of  being  ascertained  and  estab- 
Ibhed  by  an  appeal  to  facts,  it  is,  that  the  desire  of  society 
is  natural  to  man.  The  following  considerations  will  help 
to  show  the  justness  of  this  remark. 

I, — The  existence  of  such  a  propensity  is  proved,  in  the 
.^rst  place,  like  those  of  curiosity  and  imitation,  by  what 
we  notice  in  the  early  periods  of  life.  No  one  is  ignorant, 
that  infants  and  very  young  children  exhibit  a  strong  at- 
tachment to  their  parents  and  others  who  tend  upon  them, 
and  a  desire  for  their  company,  and  uneasiness  at  their  ab- 
sence.    When  left  alone,  even  for  a  very  short  time,  they 

discover  a  great  degree  of  unhappiness,  which  may  some- 

45' 
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times  be  ascribed  to  fear,  but  more  often  to  the  mere  sense 
of  loneliness,  and  the  desire  for  society. 

When  other  infants  and  children  are  brought  into  their 
company,  whom  they  have  never  seen  before,  this  pro- 
pensity is  at  once  shown  in  their  smiles,  their  animated 
gestures,  and  sparkling  eyes.  And  when  they  are  old 
enough  to  go  out  and  play  in  the  streets,  we  find  them  al- 
most always  in  groups.  Their  sports,  their  wanderings  in 
fields  and  forests,  their  excursions  in  fishing  and  hunting, 
are  all  made  in  companies  ;  and  the  privilege  of  amusing 
themselves  in  these  ways,  on  the  condition  of  not  being 
allowed  the  attendance  of  others,  would  be  deemed  scarce* 
ly  better  than  a  punishment. 

II, — This  propensity  is  very  strongly  shown  also  in 
men  grown  up.  It  is  true,  that,  finding  greater  resources 
in  themselves,  they  support  retirement  and  solitude  better 
than  children;  but  it  is  very  evident,that  man's  proper  ele- 
ment,(and  that,in  which  he  alone  can  be  happy,)  is  society, 
in  some  shape  and  in  some  degree.  Hence  the  frequency 
of  family  meetings,  of  convivial  parties,  of  religious,  lit- 
erary, and  political  assemblies,  which  constantly  occur  in 
all  communities  tliroughout  the  world,  and  which  seem 
to  be  almost  as  necessary  to  men  as  the  air  they  breathe, 
or  their  daily  food. 

3ome  may  perhaps  be  disposed  to  speak  of  these  things 
as  resulting  from,  or  at  least  connected  with  the  comforts 
and  conveniences  of  civilized  life.  But  this  explanation 
is  by  no  means  sufficient.  It  does  not  appear  that  the  so- 
cial principle  exhibits  itself  any  where  more  strongly  than 
among  groups  of  wandering  gypsies,  in  the  tents  of  stem 
and  restless  Arabs,  in  the  wigwams  and  hunting  par- 
ties of  American  Savages,  or  the  cheerless  abodes  of  the 
poor  and  desolate  Esquimeaux.  Unpolished  in  manners, 
and  rough  in  temper,  and  wanting  even  the  necessaries  of 
Ufe,  it  must  be  something  more  than  mere  civilization,  re- 
finement, and  abundance,  which,  day  after  day  and  night 
after  night,  brings  together  persons  in  their  situation,  and 
iViakes  the  walls  of  their  miserable  tents  and  cabins  shake 
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with  their  tiimultuous  companionship.  The  fact  is  direct- 
ly the  reverse  of  that,  which  is  pretended  in  the  explana- 
tion now  referred  to.  Civilization  and  opulence,  although 
they  do  not  destroy,  may  be  said  rather  to  weaken,  than 
strengthen  the  natural  bond  of  union  ;  but  in  adversity, 
in  indigence  and  suffering,  it  waxes  stronger  and  stronger. 
When  in  the  day  of  our  want  and  wretchedness  we  find 
around  us  those,  to  whom  we  can  communicate  our  mis- 
eries, and  from  whom  we  can  fondly  anticipate  a  return 
of  sympathy,  the  burden  grows  li^lit.  So  that  the  prin- 
ciple of  sociability,  among  the  other  benefits  which  are 
connected  with  it,  may  be  regarded  as  one  of  those  sour- 
ces of  consolation,  which  nature  has  provided  for  our 
encouragement  and  support,  amid  the  deprivations  and 
sufferings,  which  are  our  unavoidable  allotment  in  the 
present  life. 

in, — We  may  also  find  a  proof  of  the  existence  of  this 
strong  desire  in  all  cases  of  confinement  in  prisons  and  of 
exile.  If  the  social  propensity  were  not  natural  to  us, 
it  U  unaccountable,  that  exclusion,  in  any  of  these  ways, 
from  the  intercourse  of  former  friendships,  should  be  at- 
tended with  such  unspeakable  wretchedness.  Even  the 
stern  and  inflexible  Coriolanus,  for  whom  all  the  forms 
of  danger  and  even  of  death  seem  to  have  had  no  terrors, 
could  not  endure  his  protracted  banishment  from  Rome 
without  bitter  complaint,  MuUo  nUserius  seni  exilium  esse. 

The  unfortunate  Foscari,  having  suffered  the  wretch- 
edness of  banishment  for  five  long  years,  at  last  wrote  to 
the  Duke  of  Milan,  imploring  his  assistance  ;  but  the  let- 
ter was  put  into  the  hands  of  the  Venetian  Council  of 
Ten.  As  the  laws  of  the  Republic  forbade  any  applica- 
tion to  foreign  princes  in  any  thing,  which  related  to  the 
Government  of  Venice,  the  Council  considered  the  circum- 
stances such  as  to  require,  that  he  should  be  sent  for,  and 
tried  upon  this  new  crime.  Being  brought  before  them, 
he  made  this  remarkable  statement  to  the  Council: — That 
he  wrote  the  letter  in  the  full  persuasion,  that  the  mer- 
chant, whose  character  he  knew,  would  betray  him,  and 
deliver  it  to  them  ;  the  consequence  of  which,  he  fore- 
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ttWf  would  be  hb  being  ordered  back  to  Venice,  the  onljr 
OMani  he  had  in  hit  power  of  teeing  his  parenta  and 
friendi ;  a  pleasure  for  which  he  had  languished  with  in- 
surmountable desire,  for  some  time,  and  which  he  was 
willing  to  purchase  at  the  expense  of  any  danger  or  pain. 

^The  eymt  showed  that  he  was  sincere  in  what  he 

said,  for  on  being  ordered  back  to  the  place  of  his  bom- 
ishment,  he  died  in  a  short  time  of  pure  anguish  of  heart. 

$.  f  5S.  Further  prooji  and  iUtuiraHims  oftiu  natural  origin  of 

the  prineipk  of  iodabiUty. 

The  considerations,  which  have  hitherto  been  advanc- 
ed, are  plain,  obvious,  and  incontrovertible  ;  showing 
undeniably  that  society  is  man's  natural  element,  and 
that  his  permanent  removal  from  it  is  attended  with 
immeasurable  pain.  Such  instances  as  those  last  referred 
to,  which  unfortunately  are  found  thickly  scattered  in  his- 
tory, indicate  how  much  of  truth  and  nature  there  is  in 
the  following  passage  of  Thompson's  Agamemnon  ; 

**  Cast  on  the  wildest  of  the  Cyclad  isles, 

"  Where  never  human  loot  had  marked  the  shore, 

*'  These  ruffians  led  me.    Yet  believe  me,  Areas, 

'*  I  never  heard  a  sound  so  dismal  as  their  parting  oanu 

But  there  is  another  class  of  facts  of  a  very  interesting 
character,  which  not  only  show  the  existence  of  this  pro- 
pensity, but  illustrate  its  strength  in  a  most  striking  man- 
ner. Facts  can  be  brought  to  show,  that  the  desire  of  so- 
ciety is  so  inseparable  from  man's  nature  and  so  strong, 
that,  if  men  are  entirely  excluded  from  the  company  of 
their  fellow  men,  they  will  be  glad  to  make  themselves 
the  companions  and  dear  friends  of  sheep^  dogs,  horses* 
goats,  mice,  spiders,  any  thing  whatever,  which  has  life 
and  motion. 

''As  the  old  man  crept  out  of  his  little  hut,  says  Wal- 
ter Scott,  his  two  she-goats  came  to  meet  him,  and  licked 
his  hands  in  gratitude  for  the  vegetables,  with  which  be 
supplied  them  from  his  garden."*  The  Black  Dwarf  ac- 
knowledged the  gratitude  of  these  animals,  and  asserted, 

•The  Black  Dwarf,  Chap.  vn. 
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that,  outcast  and  deformed  ai  he  was,  the  finest  shape  that 
ever  statuary  moulded  would  bean  object  of  indifference  or 
of  alarm,  should  it  present  itself  instead  of  the  mutilated 
trunk,  to  whose  services  they  were  accustomed. 

Although  the  fictitious  delineations  of  this  celebra- 
ted writer  are  hardly  less  valuable  in  relation  to  the  hu- 
man mind,  than  if  they  were  given  as  the  authentic  de- 
tails of  history,  we  find,  in  his  Life  of  Napoleon,  an  inci- 
dent, parallel  to  the  above,  and  which  throws  light  on 
the  subject  before  us.  Speaking  of  the  banishments  and 
other  forms  of  suffering,  connected  with  the  French  Rev- 
olution, he  remarks,  that  ^'  Strangers  are  forcibly  affected 
by  the  trifling  incidents,  which  sometimes  recall  the  mem- 
ory of  those  fearful  times.  A  venerable  French  ecclesias- 
tic being  on  a  visit  at  a  gentleman's  house  in  North  Brit- 
ain, it  was  remarked  by  the  family,  that  a  favourite  cat, 
rather  wild  and  capricious  in  his  habits,  paid  particular 
attention  to  their  guest.  It  was  explained,  by  the  priest 
giving  an  account  of  his  lurking  in  the  waste  garret,  or 
lumber  room,  of  an  artisan's  house,  for  several  weeks. 
In  this  condition  he  had  no  better  amusement  than  to 
study  the  manners  and  habits  of  the  cats  which  frequent- 
ed his  place  of  retreat,  and  acquire  the  mode  of  concilia- 
ting their  favour.  The  difficulty  of  supplying  him  with 
food,  without  attracting  suspicion,  was  extreme,  and  it 
could  only  be  placed  near  his  place  of  concealment  in 
small  quantities,  and  at  uncertain  times.  Men,  women^ 
and  children,  knew  of  his  being  in  that  place ;  there  were 
rewards  to  be  gained  by  discovery,  life  to  be  lost  by  per- 
severing in  concealing  him  ;  yet  he  was  faithfully  preserv- 
ed, to  try  upon  a  Scottish  cat,  after  the  restoration  of  the 
Monarchy,  the  arts  which  he  had  learned  in  his  miserable 
place  of  shelter  during  the  reign  of  Terror.  The  history 
of  the  time  abounds  with  similar  instances,  "f 

It  may  not  be  necessary  to  multiply  passages  of  thb 

kind  ;  but  we  may  add  here  one  of  no  small  interest  from 

the  Life  of  Baron  Trenck  ;  merely  remarking  that  those, 

who  have  carefully  studied  the  instincts  of  animals,  will 

t  Scott's  Life  of  Napoleon  Buonaparte,  Chap.  xvr. 
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find  nothing  incredible  in  it,  however  marvellous  and  even 
exaggerated  it  may  appear  to  others. — ^^My  time  hung  very 
heavy;  every  thing  was  carefully  examined  on  the  change 
of  the  garrison.  A  still  stricter  scrutiny  might  occur,  and 
all  my  projects  be  discovered.  This  had  nearly  been 
effected  by  accident,  as  I  shall  here  relate.  I  had  two 
years  before  so  tamed  a  mouse  that  it  would  play  around 
me,  and  eat  from  my  mouth.  In  this  small  animal  I  dis- 
covered proofs  of  intelligence  too  great  to  easily  gain  be- 
lief. Were  I  to  write  them,  priests  would  rail,  monks 
grumble,  and  such  philosophers  as  suppose  man  alone 
endowed  with  the  power  of  thought,  allowing  nothing 
but  what  they  call  instinct  to  animals,  would  proclaim 
me  a  fabulous  writer,  and  my  opinions  heterodox  to  what 
they  suppose  sound  philosophy.  Should  I  live,  perhaps 
I  may  hereafter  publish  an  essay  on  this  subject,  in  which 
this  my  mouse,  and  a  spider  will  appear  as  remarkable 
characters. 

^^  This  intelligent  mouse  had  nearly  been  my  ruin.  I 
had  diverted  myself  with  it  during  the  night  ;  it  had  been 
nibbling  at  my  door,  and  capering  on  a  trencher.  The 
sentinels  happened  to  hear  our  amusement,  and  called  the 
officers  ;  they  heard  also,  and  added  all  was  not  right  in 
my  dungeon.  At  day-break,  my  doors  resounded  ;  the 
town-major,  a  smith,  and  mason  entered.  Strict  search 
was  begun  ;  flooring,  walls,  chains,  and  my  own  person 
were  all  scrutinized,  but  in  vain.  They  asked  what  wai 
the  noise  they  had  heard.  I  mentioned  the  mouse,  whis- 
tled, and  it  came  and  jumped  upon  my  shoulder.  Or- 
ilers  were  given  I  should  be  deprived  of  its  society  ;  I 
earnestly  entreated  they  would  at  least  spare  its  life.  The 
officer  on  guard  gave  me  his  word  of  honor  he  would 
present  it  to  a  lady,  who  would  treat  it  with  the  utmost 
tenderness. 

"  He  took  it  away,  turned  it  loose  in  the  guard  room, 
but  it  was  tame  to  me  alone,  and  sought  a  hiding  place. 
It  had  fled  to  my  prison  door,  and  at  the  hour  of  visita- 
tion, ran  into  ray  dungeon,  immediately  testifying  its  joy 
by  its  antic  leaping  between  my  legs.     It  is  worthy  remark 
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that  it  had  been  taken  away,  blindfold,  that  is  to  say, 
wrapped  in  a  handkercliief.  The  guard  room  was  a  hun- 
dred paces  from  my  dungeon.  How  then  did  it  find  its 
master  ?  Did  it  know  or  did  it  wait  for  tlie  hour  of  vis- 
itation f     Had  it  remarked  the  doors  were  daily  opened? 

Ail  were  desirous  of  obtaining  this  mouse,  but  the 
major  carried  it  off  for  his  lady  ;  she  put  it  into  a  cage, 
where  it  pined,  refused  all  sustenance,  and  in  a  few  days 

was   found  dead. The  loss   of  this  little   companion 

made  me  for  some  time  quite  melancholy.'^ 

It  does  not  appear,  that  Trenck  has  left  any  account  of 
the  spider  which  he  refers  to ;  but  other  incidents  of  a 
like  kind  render  it  altogether  probable,  that  he  formed 
with  it  an  intimate  and  very  cherished  acquaintance.  Mr. 
Stewart,  in  illustrating  this  very  subject,  makes  the  fol- 
lowing statement. "  The  Count  de  Lauzun  was  confi- 
ned by  Louis  .XIV  for  nine  years  in  the  Castle  of  Pignerol, 
in  a  small  room  where  no  light  could  enter  bat  from  a 
chink  in  the  roof.  In  this  solitude  he  attached  himself  to 
a  spider,  and  contrived  for  some  time  to  amuse  himself 
with  attempting  to  tame  it,  with  catching  flies  for  its  sup- 
port, and  with  superintending  the  progress  of  its  web. 
The  jailor  discovered  his  amusement,  and  killed  the  spi- 
der ;  and  the  Count  used  afierwdrds  to  declare,  that  the 
pang  he  felt  on  the  occasion  could  be  compared  only  to 

that  of  a  mother  for  the  loss  of  a  child." We  hold  it 

to  be  quite  certain,  that  such  considerations  and  facts  as 
have  been  brought  forward,  and  which  might  be  multi- 
plied to  almost  any  extent,  cannot  be  satisfactorily  explain- 
ed, except  on  the  ground,  that  the  love  of  society  is  orig- 
inally implanted  in  man^s  bosom,  and  that  he  is  exceeding- 
ly unhappy  without  it. 

§,  254.   Of  emulation  or  the  desire  of  superiority. 

Among  other  mental  tendencies,  coming  within  tlie 
catalogue  of  propensities,  we  may  reckon  emulation  or 
the  desire  of  superiority.  Without  undertaking  to  define 
the  feeling  of  emulation,  wiricli  cannot  eflfectually  be  done 
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on  account  of  its  entire  simplicity,  it  is  perhaps  necessary 
to  distinguish  it  from  envy.  It  is  true  that  the  passion  of 
envy  involves  the  desire  of  superiority,  and  so  fur  is  the 
same  as  emulation  ;  but  it  differs  in  this,  that  it  is  accom* 
panied  with  a  feeling  of  ill  will  towards  all  competitors, 
from  which  the  feeling  of  pure  emulation  is  free.  It  can- 
not be  denied,  however,  that  envy  often  follows  in  the 
train  of  emulation  ;  and  this  is  probably  the  reason  of 
their  being  so  often  confounded  together,  and  spoken  of, 
as  if  they  were  one. 

It  is  believed,  that  no  one  will  require  any  length  of 
argument  to  prove  the  existence  of  the  principle  of  emula- 
tion. The  whole  world  is  its  theatre  ;  and  there  is  not  a 
country,  nor  canton,  nor  town,  nor  family,  where  its  ef- 
fects may  not  be  seen  ;  all  are  eagerly  rushing  for- 
ward, dii^atisfied  with  their  present  situation  ;  and  they 
seldom  witness  any  attainment,  either  in  thejnselvcs,  or  in 
others,  beyond  which  they  are  not  anxious  to  advance. 

This  principle  has  its  important  uses ;  no  one  can 
doubt,  that  it  aids  very  essentially  in  keeping  the  powen 
of  men  in  suitable  activity.  How  often  do  we  see  indi- 
viduals of  distinguished  talents,  who  hold  the  same  place  in 
public  estimation,  contending  with  all  the  powers  of  their 
minds  for  the  mastery  over  each  other,  and  yet  maintain- 
ing a  mutual  respect  and  sincere  friendship  !  The  whole 
ardour  of  their  souls  springs  forward  to  the  attainment  of 
some  new  excellence  of  reason,  speech,  or  action  ;  and 
while  they  rejoice  in  their  own  ascendancy,  they  feel  the 
purest  complacency  in  the  honourable  achievementa  of 

their  rivals. 

When  thus  showing  itself  on  the  great  theatre  of  pub- 
lic life,  and  striving  for  the  mastery  in  these  conspicaous 
contests,  we  sometimes,  and  perhaps  more  frequently,  term 
this  propensity  ambition.  And  it  is  altogether  probable, 
that  no  important  distinction  can  be  drawn  between  emu- 
lation and  that  laudable  ambition,  which  desires  advance- 
ment  and  excellence  for  their  own  sake,  and  is  free  from 
envy.  But  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  the  spirit  of  kind 
and  generous  rivalry  is  too  apt  to  annul  all  the  good  ef- 
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fecU  that  might  be  expected  from  it,  by  degenerating  af- 
ter a  time  into  the  most  hateful  form  of  hostility,  or  by 
acquiring  such  intensity  as  to  overwhelm  and  expel  every 
other  principle  of  action. 

^.  255.   Of  the  natural  derive  of  esteem. 

Another  distinct  and  important  propensity  is  the  derive 

ofeeteem. In  proof  of  the  natural  and  original  existence 

of  this  principle  in  the  human  mind,  we  are  at  liberty  to 
appeal,  as  hi  the  case  of  all  the  other  propensities,  to 
what  we  notice  in  the  beginnings  of  life  and  the  first  de- 
velopements  of  the  mental  nature.  Before  children  are 
capable  of  knowing  the  advantages,  which  result  from  the 
good  opinion  of  others,  they  are  evidently  mortified  at 
expressions  of  neglect  or  contempt,  and  as  evidently  plea- 
sed with  expressions  of  regard  and  approbation.  As  it 
is  impossible  satisfactorily  to  account  for  this  state  of 
things,  on  the  ground  of  its  being  the  result  of  reasoning, 
experience,  or  interest,  the  only  explanation  left,  is,  that 
this  desire  is  a  part  of  the  connatural  and  essential  furni- 
ture of  the  mind.  • 

II, — We  may  remark  further,  that  the  desire  of  es- 
teem is  found  to  exist  very  extensively  and  strongly,  in 
the  more  advanced  periods  of  life.  If  we  look  at  the 
history  of  nations  and  of  individuals,  how  many  men  do 
we  find,  who  have  been  willing  to  sacrifice  their  life, 
rather  than  forfeit  the  favourable  opinion  of  others ! 
When  they  Iiave  lost  all  besides,  their  health,  their  for- 
tune, and  friends,  they  cling  with  fondness  to  their  good 
name ;  they  point  triumphantly  to  their  unsullied  reputa- 
tion, as  a  consolation  in  their  present  adversities,  and  the 
pledge  of  better  things  in  time  to  come. This  is  espe- 
cially true  of  those  periods  in  the  history  of  nations,  when 
the  original  sentiments  and  traits  of  the  people  have  not 
been  corrupted  by  the  introduction  of  the  arts  of  luxury 
and  refinement. 

Ill, — It  is  an  additional  proof  in  favour  of  the  natural 
origin  of  this  propensity,  that  it  operates  strongly  in  ref- 
erence to  the  future.    We  not  only  wish  to  secure  the 
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good  opinion  of  others  at  the  present  time,  and  in  re£er- 
ence  to  present  objects,  but  are  desirous,  that  it  should  be 
permanent,  whether  we  shall  be  in  a  situation  directly  to 
experience  any  good  effects  from  it,  or  not.  Even  after 
we  are  dead,  although  we  shall  be  utterly  separated  both 
from  the  applauses  and  the  reprobations  of  men,  still  we 
wish  to  be  held  in  respectful  and  honourable  remembrance. 
Fully  convinced  as  we  are,  that  no  human  voice  shall  ev- 
er penetrate  and  disturb  the  silence  of  our  tombs,  the 
thought  would  be  exceedingly  distressing  to  us,  if  we  an- 
ticipated, that  our  memories  would  be  calumniated.  We 
may  attempt  to  reason  on  the  folly  of  such  feelings,  but 
we  find  it  impossible  to  annul  the  principles  planted  with- 
in us,  and  to  stifle  the  voice  of  nature  speaking  in  the 
breast. 

•  §.  256.   Of  the  desire  of  esteem  as  a  rule  of  conduct. 

The  operation  of  this  principle,  when  kept  within  its 
due  and  appropriate  limits,  is  favourable  to  human  happi- 
ness. It  begins  to  operate  at  a  very  early  period  of  life, 
long  before  the  moral  principles  have  been  fully  brought 
out  and  established  ;  and  it  essentially  promotes  a  decency 
and  propriety  of  deportment,  and  stimulates  to  exertion. 
Whenever  a  young  man  is  seen  exhibiting  an  utter  disre* 
gard  of  the  esteem'  and  approbation  of  others,  the  most 
unfiftvourable  anticipations  may  be  formed  of  him  ;  he  has 
annihilated  one  of  the  great  restraints  on  an  evil  course, 
which  a  kind  Providence  has  implanted  within  us ;  and 
exposes  himself  to  the  hazard  of  unspeakable  vice  and 
misery. 

But  on  the  other  hand,  we  are  carefully  to  guard 
against  making  the  opinion  of  others  the  sole  and  ultimate 
rule  of  our  conduct.  Temporary  impulses,  and  peculiar 
local  circumstances  may  operate  to  produce  a  state  of  pub- 
lic sentiment,  to  which  a  good  man  cannot  conscientious- 
ly conform.  In  all  cases,  where  moral  principles  are  in- 
volved, there  is  another  part  of  our  nature  to  be  consult- 
ed. In  the  dictates  of  an  enlightened  Conscience,  we 
find  a  code,  to  which  not  only  the  outward  actions^  but 
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the  appetites,  propcnsitiei,  and  afiections  are  all  amenable^ 
and  which  infallibly  prescribes  the  limits  of  their  just  ex- 
ercise. To  obey  the  suggestions  of  the  desire  of  esteem, 
in  opposition  to  the  requisitions  of  conscience,  would  be 
to  subvert  the  order  of  the  mental  constitution,  and  to 
transfer  the  responsibility  of  the  sujiremc  command  to 
a  mere  sentinehof  the  out-posts. 

§.  257.   Of  the  love  of  power  and  poeHSsion. 

The  love  of  power  and  possession  have  commonly  been 
reckoned  among  the  original  Propensities.  There  are  cer- 
tainly many  things  in  favour  of  this  opinion.  The  train  of 
thought,  by  which  it  is  supported,  will  be  understood  from 
the  following  passage  of  Mir.  Stewart. 

<<  The  infant,  while  still  on  the  breast,  delights  in  ex- 
erting its  little  strength  on  every  object  it  meets  with,  and 
is  mortified  when  any  accident  convinces  it  of  its  own  im- 
becility. The  pastimes  of  the  boy  are,  almost  without 
exception,  such  as  suggest  to  him  the  idea  of  his  power. 
When  he  throws  a  stone,  or  shoots  an  arrow,  he  is  pleased 
with  being  able  to  produce  an  effect  at  a  distance  from 
himself;  and,  while  he  measures  with  his  eye  the  ampli- 
tude or  range  of  his  missile  weapon,  contemjilates  with 
satisfaction  the  extent  to  which  his  power  has  reached. 
It  is  on  a  similar  principle  that  he  loves  to  bring  hk 
strength  into  comparison  with  that  of  his  fellows,  and  to 
enjoy  the  consciousness  of  superior  prowess.  Nor  need 
we  search  in  the  maUvolont  dispositions  of  our  nature  for  * 
any  other  motive  to  the  apparent  acts  of  cruelty  which 
he  sometimes  exercises  over  the  inferior  animals, — the  suf- 
ferings  of  the  animal,  in  such  cases,  either  entirely  esca- 
ping his  notice,  or  being  overlooked  in  that  state  of  pleas- 
urable triumph,  which  the  wanton  abuse  ot power  commu- 
nicates to  a  weak  and  unreflecting  judgment.  The  active 
sports  of  the  youth  captivate  his  fancy  by  suggesting  sim- 
ilar ideas, — of  strength  of  body,  of  force  of  mind,  of  con- 
icmpt  of  hardship  and  of  danger.     And  accordingly  such 
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are  the  occupations  in  which  Virgil,  with  a  characteristi- 
cal  propriety,  employs  his  young  Ascanius. 

"  At  puer  Ascanius  mediis  in  vallibus  acri 

*'  Gaudet  equo  ;  jamque  hoe  cursu,  jam  prsterit  illos  ; 

"  Spumantemque  dari  pecora  inter  inertia  votis 

<<  Optat  aprum,  aut  fulvum  descendere  monteleonem. 

*^  As  we  advance  in  years,  and  as  our  animal  powers 
lose  their  activity  and  vigour,  we  gradually  aim  at  extend- 
ing our  influence  over  others  by  the  superiority  of  for- 
tune and  station,  or  by  the  still  more  flattering  superiority 
of  intellectual  endowments,  by  the  force  of  our  under- 
standing, by  the  extent  of  our  information,  by  the  arts  of 
I^ersuasion,  or  the  accomplishments  of  address.  What 
but  the  idea  of  power  pleases  the  orator  in  managing  the 
reins  of  an  assembled  multitude,  when  he  silences  the  rea- 
son of  others  by  superior  ingenuity,  bends  to  his  purposes 
their  desires  and  passions,  and,  without  the  aid  of  force, 
or  the  splendor  of  rank,  becomes  the  arbiter  of  the  fate  of 
nations  !" 

He  afterwards  adds  that  '^  the  idea  of  power,  is,  pwHf 
at  least,  the  foundation  of  our  attachment  to  properly.  It 
is  not  enough  for  us  to  have  the  use  of  an  object.  We  de- 
sire to  have  it  completely  at  our  disposal,  without  being 
responsible  to  any  person  whatsoever  for  the  purposes,  to 
which  we  may  choose  to  turn  it."* 

§.  258.   Of  the  denre  of  happiness. 

We  shall  not  attempt  to  explore  this  part  of  our  sentient 
nature  any  further  than  to  add,  that  the  desire  of  enjoy- 
ment or  happiness  is  a  part  of  our  mental  constitution.  No 
one  will  presume  to  assert,  that  the  desire  of  suffering  is 
natural  ;  that  we  ordinarily  rejoice  in  the  prospect  of  com- 
ing woes,  and  endure  them  with  gladness  of  heart.  Nor 
are  there  satisfactory  grounds  for  the  opinion,  that  enjoy- 
ment and  suffering  are  indifferent  to  the  human  mind ; 
and  that  there  is  no  choice  to  be  had  between  them.  Such 
a  supposition  would  be  contrary  to  the  common   experi- 

•  Philosophy  of  the  Moral  and  Active  Powers,  Chap,  ii,  §.  4. 
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ence,  and  the  most  obvious  facts.  On  the  contrary,  our 
own  consciousness  and  what  we  witness  in  others  effectu- 
ally teach  us,  that  the  desire  of  happiness  is  as  natural  as 
that  of  knowledge  or  of  society,  and  even  hardly  less  so, 
than  it  is  to  desire  food  and  drink,  when  we  experience 
the  uneasy  sensations  of  hunger  and  thirst. 

Under  the  instigation  and  guidance  of  this  strong  pro- 
pensity, men  fill  their  granaries  in  anticipation  of  a  day 
of  want,  prepare  raiment  and  houses,  resort  to  medicines 
in  'seasons  of  sickness,  and  take  other  measures  for  the 
prolonging  of  life,  health,  and  comfort.  It  is  kindly  pro- 
vided, that  they  are  not  left,  in  taking  precautions  subser- 
vient to  their  preservation  and  well-being,  to  the  sugges- 
tions and  the  law  of  reason  alone,  but  are  guided  and  kept 
in  action  by  this  decisive  and  permanent  principle.  And 
it  is  proper  to  add,  that  this  desire  operates  not  only  in 
reference  to  the  outward  and  bodily  comforts,  but  also  in 
relation  to  inward  consolations,  the  inspirations  and  sola- 
ces of  religion  in  the  present  life,  and  the  anticipated  pos- 
session of  that  more  glorious  happiness,  which  religious 
faith  attaches  to  a  future  state  of  existence. 

But  it  should  be  remembered,  that  the  desire  of  our 
own  happiness,  like  the  desire  of  esteem,  ought  to  be  sub- 
jected to  a  suitable  regulation.  An  enlightened  conscience 
will  explain,  under  what  conditions  our  personal  welfare 
may  be  pursued,  and  in  what  cases,  whether  it  relate  to  the 
present  or  the  future,  it  should  be  subordinated  to  consid- 
erations of  public  benefit,  and  of  universal  benevolence. 
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SYMPATHETIC  IMITATION. 

§.  259.   Of  fympatheHc  imitaHan  and  what  is  irwobed  in  ii. 

VTe  endeavoured)  in  the  last  chapter,  to  illustrate  the 
natural  origin  and  the  prevalence  of  the  propensity  to 
IMITATION.  In  connection  with  the  general  truth  of  the 
existence  of  such  a  propensity,  it  is  proper  to  observe  herei 
that  there  is  a  subordinate  and  peculiar  fproi  of  imitoiioDi 
which  is  deserving  of  a  separate  notice ;  and  particularly 
so  on  account  of  its  practical  results.  We  speak  now  of 
what  has  been  appcopriately  termed  Sympathetic  Imita- 
tion. 

It  is  implied  in  all  cases  of  sympathetic  imitation,  that 
there  is  more  than  one  person  concerned  in  them  ;  and 
it  exists  in  general,  in  the  highest  degree,  when  the 
number  of  persons  is  considerable.  Some  one  or  more  of 
these  individuals  is  strongly  agitated  by  some  internal 
emotion,  desire,  or  passion  ;  and  this  inward  agitation  is 
expressed  by  the  countenance,  gestures,  or  other  external 
signs.  There  is  also  a  communication  of  such  agitation 
of  the  mind  to  others  ;  they  experience  similar  emotions, 
desires,  and  passions.  And  these  new  exercises  of  soul 
are  expressed  on  the  part  of  the  sympathetic  person,  by 
similar  outward  signs.  That  is  to  say,  in  this  form  of 
imitation  we  both  act  and  feel  as  others  ;  and  this  hap- 
pens in  consequence  of  what  we  witness  in  them,  and  ap- 
parently for  no  other  reason. 
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§.  260.  Familiar  instances  of  sympalhttic  imitation. 

Abundance  of  instances,  (many  of  them  frequent  and 
familiar,)  show,  that  there  is  something  of  this  kind  ; 
that  there  is  in  human  feelings,  and  in  the  signs  of  those 
feelings,  a  power  of  contagious  communication,  by  which 
they  often  spread  themselves  rapidly  from  one  to  another. 

^^  In  general  it  may  be  remarked,  (says  Stewart,)  that 
whenever  we  see,  in  the  countenance  of  another  individ- 
ual, any  sudden  change  of  features ;  more  especially,  such 
a  change  as  is  expressive  of  any  particular  passion  or 
emotion  ;  our  own  countenance  has  a  tendency  to  assimi- 
late itself  to  his.  Every  man  is  sensible  of  this  when  he 
looks  at  a  person  under  the  influence  of  laughter,  or  in  a 
deep  melancholy.  Something,  too,  of  the  same  kind,  takes 
place  in  that  spasm  of  the  muscles  of  the  jaw,  which  we 
experience  in  yawning  ;  an  action  which  is  well  known  to 
be  frequently  excited  by  the  contagious  power  of  exam- 
ple. Even  when  we  concmvtj  in  solitude,  the  external  ex- 
pression of  any  passion,  the  effect  of  the  conception  is 
visible  in  our  own  appearance.  This  is  a  fact  of  which 
every  person  must  be  conscious,  who  attends,  in  his  own 
case,  to  the  result  of  the  experiment ;  and  it  is  a  circum- 
stance, which  has  been  often  remarked  with  respect  to 
historical  painters,  when  in  the  act  of  transferring  to 
the  canvass  the  glowing  pictures  of  a  creative  imagina- 
tion."» 

To  these  statements,  illustrative  of  sympathetic  imita- 
tion, may  be  added  that  of  a  mob,  when  they  gaze  at  a 
dancer  on  the  slack  rope.  They  seem  not  only  to  be  filled 
with  the  same  anxiety,  which  we  may  suppose  to  exist  in 
the  rope-dancer  himself ;  but  they  naturally  writhe,  and 
twist,  and  balance  their  own  bodies,  as  they  see  him  do. 
It  has  also  been  frequently  remarked,  that  when  we  see  a 
stroke  umed  and  just  ready  to  fall  upon  the  leg  or  arm  of 
another  person,  wo  naturally  shrink,  and  draw  back  our 
own  leg  or  arm.  Hystericid  paroxysms  are  said  to  have 
been  sometimes  produced  at  witnessing  the  exhibition  of  the 

*  Stewart's  Elements,  Yol,  iii.  Chap,  u. 
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pntiictic  parts  of  a  drama.  And  even  the  convulsions  of 
epilepsy  have  been  excited  by  the  mere  sight  of  a  person 
afflicted  with  them. 

§.  261.   Of  sympathetic  imilalion  in  large  miUtitudea. 

It  has  been  often  noticed,  that  the  power  of  synapatbet- 
ic  imitation  has  been  rendered  intense,  nearly  in  propor- 
tion to  tlie  numbers  assembled  together. In  a  large  ar- 
my, if  the  voice  of  triumph  and  joy  be  raised  in  a  single 
column,  it  immediately  extends  through  the  whole.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  a  single  column  be  struck  with  panic, 
and  exhibit  external  signs  of  terrour  by  flight  or  other- 
wise, the  whole  army  is  likely  to  become  rapidly  infected. 

There  are  the  same  results  in  large  popular  assemblies. 
The  art  of  the  orator  introduces  a  common  feeling,  which 
glows  simultaneously  in  their  bosoms.  Soon  some  one, 
either  sustained  by  weaker  nerves  or  under  the  inflooice 
of  stronger  internal  impulses,  gives  signs  of  bodily  agita- 
tion. Those,  who  sit  nearest,  will  probably  next  imbibe 
the  contagion  ;  which  spreads  and  increases,  until  the 
whole  assembly  is  in  a  tumult.  The  spread  of  this  sym- 
pathetic communication  will  be  particularly  rapid,  if  the 
first  instances  of  emotion  and  action  are  of  a  decided  and 

strong  character. ^The  statements,   which  have  been 

made,  are  matters  of  common  observation,  and  can  hard- 
ly be  supposed  to  have  escaped  the  notice  of  any.  Bat 
there  are  various  other  facts  on  record  of  a  less  commoa 
character,  although  involving  essentially  the  saaie  prind- 
pies. 

§.  262,  Of  the  animal  magnetism  of  M.  Mesner  in  coth 

nection  with  this  stdject. 

About  the  year  1784,  M.  Mesner  of  Vienna  professed 
to  perform  various  and  important  cures  by  what  he  called 
animal  magnetism.  As  this  new  mode  of  healing  was  in- 
troduced into  France,  and  much  interest  was  felt  on  the 
subject,  Louis  the  Sixteenth  appointed  a  number  of  per- 
sons to  examine  into  it ;  among  whom  were  Lavoisieri 
Bailly,  and  Dr.  Franklin,  at  that  time  American  minister 
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at  Paris.  On  inquiry  it  Rpi)earccl,  that  it  was  common  in 
the  process  to  assemble  a  considerable  number  of  patients 
together.  The  patients  were  placed  round  a  circular  box 
or  bucket  of  oak,  the  lid  of  which  was  pierced  with  a 
number  of  holes,  through  which  there  issued  moveable 
and  curved  branches  of  iron.  These  branches  were  to  be 
applied  by  the  pntient  to  the  diseased  part.  The  comrais^ 
sjoners,  who  were  witnesses  to  these  proceedings,  found 
that  no  effect  was  produced  at  first.  The  patients  usually 
s»t  an  hour  and  sometimes  two,  before  the  crisis  came  on  ; 
being  connected  with  each  other  mean-while  by  means  of 
a  cord  passed  round  their  bodies.  At  length  some  one, 
wearied  and  nervous,  and  with  feelings  evidently  much 
excited,  was  thrown  into  extraordinary  convulsions.  And 
in  a  short  time  the  whole  body  of  patients  became  similar- 
ly affected,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree.  But  the  commis* 
sioners  themselves,  after  having  witnessed  these  singular 
results,  consented  to  become  the  subjects  of  these  ex))eri« 
ments  in  their  own  persons.  But  they  testify,  that  no  ef- 
fect was  produced  upon  them.  They  also  aver,  when  the 
process  was  gone  through  on  |)ersons  alone,  the  same  ef- 
fects were  not  produced,  as  when  a  number  were  together, 
provided  the  attempt  were  made  for  the  first  time.  In 
the  following  extract  they  seem  to  attribute  the  results  part- 
ly to  imagination,  and  partly  to  sympathy;  that  is  to  say, 
to  Sympathetic  Imitation. 

^^The  magnetism,  then,  (the  commissioners  remark,) 
or,  rather,  the  operations  of  the  imagination,  are  equally 
discoverable  at  the  theatre,  in  the  camp,  and  in  all  numer- 
ous assemblies,  as  at  the  bucket ;  acting,  indeed,  by  dif- 
ferent means,  but  producing  similar  effects.  The  bucket 
is  surrounded  with  a  crowd  of  patients ;  the  sensations 
are  continually  communicated  and  recommunicated ;  the 
nerves  are  at  last  worn  out  with  this  exercise,  and  the 
woman  of  most  sensibility  in  the  company  gives  the  sig- 
nal. In  the  meantime,  the  men,  who  are  witnesses  of 
these  emotions,  partake  of  them  in  proportion  to  their  '' 
nervous  sensibility  ;  and  those,  with  whom  this  seniibility 
is  greatest,  and  most  easily  escitcdi  beconjte  tIieiaeoIireath« 
subjects  of  a  crisis. 

47' 
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^^  This  irrituble  disposition,  partly  natural  and  partly 
acquired,  becomes  in  each  sex  habitual.  The  sensatloiis 
having  been  felt  once  or  oftener,  nothing  is  now  necessary 
but  to  recal  the  memory  of  them,  and  to  exalt  the  imagi- 
nation to  the  same  degree,  in  order  to  o{)crate  the  same 
effects.  The  public  process  is  no  longer  necessary.  Yoa 
have  only  to  conduct  the  finger  and  the  rod  of  iron  before 
the  countenance,  and  to  repeat  the  accustomed  ceremonies. 
In  many  cases,  the  experiment  succeeds,  even  when  the 
patient  is  blindfolded,  and,  without  any  actual  exhibition 
of  the  signs,  is  made  to  believe  that  they  are  repeated  as 
formerly.  The  ideas  are  re-excited  ;  the  sensations  are 
reproduced  ;  while  the  imagination,  employing  its  accus- 
tomed instruments,  and  resuming  its  former  routes,  gives 
birth  to  the  same  phenomena."* 

§.  263.  Instance  oj  sympathetic  imitcOion  at  the  poor-house  of 

Haerkm. 

Multitudes  of  other  facts,  equally  well  attested,  show 
the  sympathetic  connection  between  mind  and  mind  ;  and 
the  sympathy  between  the  mind  and  the  nervous  and  miu- 
cular  system.  Few  are  more  interesting,  or  decisive  than 
what  is  stated  to  have  occurred  at  Haerlem  Under  the  in- 
spection of  Boerhave. ^^  In  the  house  of  charity  at 

Haerlem,  (says  the  account,)  a  girl,  under  an  impression 
of  terror,  fell  into  a  convulsive  disease,  which  returned  in 
regular  paroxysms.  One  of  the  by-standers,  intent  upon 
assisting  her,  was  seized  with  a  similar  fit,  which  also  re- 
curred at  intervals  ;  and  on  the  day  following,  another  was 
attacked  ;  then  a  third,  and  a  fourth  ;  in  short,  almoii 
the  whole  of  the  children,  both  girls  and  boys,  were  af- 
flicted with  these  convulsions.  No  soon'er  was  one  seized* 
than  the  sight  brought  on  the  paroxysm  in  almost  all  the 
rest  at  the  same  time.  Under  these  distressing  circum- 
stances, the  physicians  exhibited  all  the  powerful  antepi* 
leptic  medicines  with  which  their  art  furnished  them ;  but 
in  vain.     They  then  applied  to  Boerhave,  who,  compas- 

*Rapports  des  Comroissaires  chargrs  par  le  Roi,  de  l'£xanien  da 
Magnetifiine  Animal,  (as  quoted  by  Stewart)  ^ 
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sionating  the  wretched  condition  of  the  poor  children,  re- 
paired to  Haerlem ;  and  whilst  he  was  inquiring  into  the 
matter,  one  of  them  was  seized  with  a  fit,  and  immediately 
he  saw  several  others  attacked  with  a  species  of  epileptic 
convulsion.  It  presently  occurred  to  this  sagacious  phy- 
sician, that,  as  the  best  medicines  had  been  skilfully  ad- 
ministered, and  as  the  propagation  of  the  disease  from  one 
to  another  appeared  to  depend  on  the  imagination,  [the 
sympathy  of  imagination,]  by  preventing  this  impression 
upon  the  mind,  the  disease  might  be  cured  :  and  his  sug- 
gestion was  successfully  adopted.  Having  previously  ap- 
prized the  magistrates  of  his  views,  he  ordered,  in  the 
presence  of  all  the  children,  that  several  portable  furnaces 
should  be  placed  in  different  parts  of  the  chamber,  con- 
taining burning  coals,  and  that  iron,  bent  to  a  certain 
form  should  be  placed  in  the  furnaces  ;  and  then  he  gave 
these  farther  commands  ;  that  all  medicines  would  be  to- 
tally useless,  and  the  only  remedy,  with  which  he  was  ac- 
quainted, was,  that  the  first,  who  should  be  seized  with  a 
fit,  whether  boy  or  girl,  must  be  burnt  in  the  arm,  to  the 
very  bone,  by  a  red  hot  iron.  He  spoke  this  with  un- 
common dignity  and  gravity  ;  and  the  children,  terrified 
at  the  thoughts  of  this  cruel  remedy,  when  they  perceived 
any  tendency  to  the  recurrence  of  the  paroxysm,  imme- 
diately exerted  all  their  strength  of  mind,  and  called  up 
the  horrible  idea  of  the  burning  ;  and  were  thus  enabled, 
by  the  stronger  mental  impression,  to  resist  the  influence 
of  the  morbid  propensity." 

It  may  be  added,  that  not  only  those  in  the  same  fami- 
ly, and  in  the  same  building,  have  been  seized ;  but  the 
contagion  has  sometimes  spread  from  one  to  another,  (by 
the  mere  imitation  of  sympathy  as  we  suppose,)  over 
whole  towns,  and  even  large  districts  of  country.  This 
was  the  case  in  a  part  of  the  island  of  Anglesey,  in  1796  ; 
and  still  later  in  this  country,  in  some  parts  of  Tennessee.* 

I 

§.  284.  Practical  results  connected  mth  the  foregoing  views/    \ 

As  sympathetic  imitation  is  a  part  of  our  constitution, 
""See  Edinburg  Medic,  aiul  Surg.  Journal,  Vol.  iii.  p.  446. 
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we  may  well  suppose  it  has  its  beneficial  ends.  But  it  k 
evident  from  the  facts,  which  have  been  given,  that  it  may 
also  be  attended  with  results  of  a  different  kind.  Hence 
the  direction  has  sometimes  been  given  by  physicians,  that 
a  free  intercourse  with  persons,  subject  to  convulsive  at- 
tacks, ought  not  to  be  unnecessarily  indulged  in,  especial- 
ly by  such  as  are  inclined  to  nervous  affections.  And  this 
precautionary  rule  might  be  extended  to  other  cases  ;  for 
instance,  of  madness.  ^^  It  is  a  question  (says  Stewart  in 
the  chapter  already  referred  to)  worthy  of  more  attention 
than  has  yet  been  bestowed  upon  it  by  physicians,  whether 
certain  kinds  of  insanity  have  not  a  contagious  tendency, 

r  '      ^    somewhat  analogous  to  that  which  has  just  been  reauu*ked. 
That   the  incoherent  ravings  and   frantic  gestures  of  a 

ih  madman  have  a  singularly  painful  effect  in  unsettling  and 

deranging  the  thoughts  of  others,  I  have  more  than  once 
experienced  in  myself ;  nor  have  I  ever  looked  upon  this 
most  afflicting  of  all  spectacles,  without  a  strong  impres- 
sion of  the  danger  to  which  I  should  be  exposed,  if  I  were 
to  witness  it  daily.  In  consequence  of  this  impression,  1 
have  always  read,  with  peculiar  admiration,  the  scene  in 
the  Tragedy  of  Lear,  which  forms  the  transition  from  the 
old  king^s  beautiful  and  pathetic*  reflections  on  the  storm, 
to  the  violent  madness  in  which,  without  any  change  what- 
ever in  his  external  circumstances,  he  is  immediately  after 
represented.  In  order  to  make  this  transition  more  grad- 
ual, the  poet  introduces  Edgar,  who,  with  a  view  of  con- 
cealing himself  from  Lear,  assumes  the  dress  and  beha- 
viour of  a  madman.  At  every  sentence  he  utters,  the  mind 
of  the  king,  ^^whottwiU^'*'*  (as  we  are  told  in  the  preceding 
scene,)  were  ''  heginnU^to  Imti,"  becomes  more  and  more 
deranged,  till  at  length  every  vestige  of  reason  vanishes 
completely." 

§.  265.  *9pplicalum  of  tiiett  views  to  legislative  assemblies. 

We  have  before  had  occasion  to  remark,  that  the  ef- 
fects of  sympathetic  imitation  have  been  experienced 
in  public  assemblies  ;  and  we  may  here  add,  when  those 
effects  have  been  strongly  marked,  they  have  seldom  been 
beneficial.     In  all  political  deliberative  a^ssemblies,  external 
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signs  of  approbation  and  disapprobation  should  be  in  a 
great  degree  suppressed.  There  is  generally  enough  in 
the  subjects,  whicli  are  discussed,  to  excite  the  members, 
without  the  additional  excitement  (to  use  a  phrase  of  Buf- 
fon)  of  "  body  speaking  to  iody."  It  is  said  of  the  famous 
Athenian  tribunal  of  the  Areopagus,  that  they  held  their 
deliberations  in  the  night,  in  order  that  their  attention 
might  not  be  diverted  by  external  objects.  And,  without 
expressing  an  opinion  on  this  practice,  it  is  certainly  not 
unwise  to  guard  against  the  terrible  influences  under 
consideration  ;  otherwise  truth,  honour,  and  justice  will 
often. be  sacrificed  to  feeling.  Every  public  deliberative 
assembly  has  probably  furnished  facts,  illustrative  of  the 
propriety  of  this  caution. 

Not  to  mention  others,  it  will  be  enough  to  allude  to 
the  National  Assembly  and  the  National  Convention  of 
France.  In  those  legislative  bodies  we  hear  of  hisses, 
murmurs,  exclamations,  applauses,  looks  and  gestures  of 
defiance,  cries  of  congratulation  or  of  outlawry,  bursts  of 
laughter,  public  embraces,  together  with  an  occasional 

display  of  flags,  poniards,  and  pistols. Let  this  course 

be  pursued  in  such  large  assemblies,  and  a  suitable  regard 
to  truth  and  rectitude  is  necessarily  banished  ;  there  will 
be  continual  uproar  and  confusion,  as  history  has  abun- 
dantly shown  ;  and  the  affairs  of  the  nation  cannot  long 
be  administered  with  any  degree  of  success.  The  framers 
of  the  government  of  the  United  States  had  a  clearer  in- 
sight into  human  nature.  Although  they  never  anticipa- 
ted as  a  common  thing  such  vulgar  exhibitions  of  passion, 
as  were  witnessed  in  the  Revolutionary  Assemblies  of 
France,  still  they  supposed  it  might  occasionally  happen. 
To  prevent  the  evil  results  of  a  state  of  things,  equally  de- 
grading to  the  national  dignity  and  adverse  to  its  peace, 
they  divided  the  Legislature  into  the  two  houses  of  the 
Senate  and  Representatives.  The  former,  as  they  rightly 
judged,  being  few  in  number  and  of  greater  age,  would 
operate  as  a  salutary  control  on  the  more  numerous  and 
less  experienced  and,  therefore,  the  more  sympathetic  and 
convulsive  materials  of  the  latter. 


CHAPTER  FIFTH. 


VOLITIONS.    THE  WILL. 


§.  266.   Of  what  is  meant  by  thewill  or  the  ptmer  of  the  uitt. 

The  human  mind,  amid  its  intricate  and  multiplied 
varieties  of  action,  ever  remains  the  same  and  indivisible. 
Varieties  of  action  do  not  necessarily  imply  a  want  of  uni« 
ty  in  the  principle,  from  which  they  originate  ;  the  men- 
tal principle,  therefore,  is  but  one,  although  wonderfully 
multiplied  in  its  modes  of  application.  Finding  the  mind| 
acting  in  various  ways  and  producing  various  results,  it  is 
in  reference  to  these  diversities  of  action  and  of  results, 
that  we  are  led  to  speak  of  its  powers  or  susceptibilities. 
Among  these  powers  is  the  Will. 

Hence  the  will  may  be  defined  the  mental  power  or 
susceptibility  of  exercising  choice  ;  a  susceptibility,  which 
wc  are  necessarily  led  to  ascribe  to  man  or  rather  the  mind 
of  man,  seeing  him,  as  we  constantly  do,  pursuing  one 
course  and  avoiding  another,  acting  on  one  plan  and  re* 
jecting  another,  accepting  and  refusing,  befriending  and 
opposing. 

§.267.    Of  volition  and  its  objects. 

In  remarking  on  the  subject  of  the  Will,  we  have  fre- 
quent occasion  to  speak  of  volition  ;  a  term,  which  is  not 
used  to  express  the  susceptibility  itself,  but  the  putting 
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forth  or  exercise  of  it.  Hence  volition  may  be  descri- 
bed, as  the  determination  of  the  mind  to  do  or  not  to  do  ; 
or  it  may  be  expressed  more  briefly  by  saying,  that  it  is 

the  determination  or  act  of  choice. It  would,  therefore, 

seem,  that,  in  every  act  of  the  will,  there  must  be  at  least 
two  objects,  in  reference  to  which  the  exercise  of  it  is  put 
forth.  These  objects,  (whatever  we  may  suppose  them 
to  l>e,)  are  the  subjects  of  the  mind's  contemplation  ;  and 
it  gives  to  one  the  preference  over  the  others.  This, 
which  will  be  found  agreeable  to  each  one's  internal  expe- 
rience, seems  to  be  fully  involved  in  the  common  use  of 
the  terms,  having  relation  to  this  subject  ;  volition  ac- 
cording to  prevailing  use  always  implying  choice  or  choo- 
sing. Now  there  must  evidently  be  an  object  of  this 
choice,  which  the  term,  as  it  is  ordinarily  used,  is  em- 
ployed to  express.  To  will  without  willing  something, 
or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  to  choose  without  choosing 
something,  would  be  much  the  same  as  to  remember 
without  any  object ;  that  is,  without  any  thing  being  re- 
membered. Therefore  every  act  of  the  will,  (that  is,  ev- 
ery volition,)  has  an  object.  But  certainly  it  is  not  agree- 
able to  common  usage  to  speak  of  choosing  or  choice, 
when  there  is  only  one  object  before  us,  and  when  of 
course  we  could  accept  of  no  other  ;  however  gladly  we 
should  do  it,  if  opportunity  were  given. 

§.  268.   OfthM  difference  behoeen  uilUng  and  desiring. 

In  view  of  what  has  been  said,  it  is  obvious,  that  to 
will,  or  to  exercise  volition  is  essentially  the  same  in  its 
nature  as  to  desire  ;  the  latter  mode  of  expression,  as  well 
as  the  former,  implying  a  comparison,  a  preference,  a 
choice.  We  may  safely  assort,  it  is  the  common  sense  of 
mankind,  that  no  person  desires  an  object,  and  at  the  same 
time  has  no  preference  or  choice  in  respect  to  it,  although 
it  may  not  always  be  very  obvious  with  what  other  ob- 
jects it  is  compared.  But  admitting,  that  the  feeling,  ex- 
pressed by  desire,  and  that,  expressed  by  volition,  are  in 
their  nature  the  same  ;  still  there  is  a  difference  in  the  cir- 
cumstancei,  under  which  they  exist.     That  b ;  The  com- 
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mon  usftge  of  the  language  calls  the  same  feeling,  when 
existing  under  certain  circumstances,  desire,  to  which  it 
gives  the  name  of  volitioii,  when  existing  imder  other 
circumstances.  So  that  the  distinction  between  the  twoia 
merely  an  incidental  one,  having  its  foundation  rather  in 
the  necessities  and  forms  of  speech,  than  in  the  conslitii- 
tion  and  exercises  of  the  mind.  Accordingly  the  difier- 
ence  between  the  two  seems  to  be  this  ;  When  the  desira- 
ble thing  is  so  placed  within  our  reach  and  under  such 
circumstances  as  to  render  our  preference  operative,  we 
use  the  verb  to  will  ;  but  when  this  is  not  the  case, 
whether  owing  to  the  nature  of  the  object  itself  or  to  the 
counteracting  influence  of  other  objects,  we  commonly 
use  the  verb  to  desire. 

Hence  it  comports  with  the  use  of  the  language  to  ny, 
we  will  to  walk,  but  we  desire  to  fly  ;  we  will  to  build  « 
house,  but  we  desire  to  create  a  world ;  we  will  to  sail 
from  Calais  to  London,  but  we  desire  to  sail  from  Calais 
to  the  peak  of  Chimborazo,  or  to  the  mountains  in  the 
moon. 

Agreeably  to  these  views,  the  volition  and  the  desire 
can  never  be  direcily  opposed  to  each  other  ;  although  they 
may  be  virtually  co-existent,  and,  therefore,  may  be  rek^ 
twely  opposed.  A  great  number  of  attainable  objecrts, 
which  are  successively,  or  perhaps  simultaneously,  con« 
templated  by  the  mind,  may  all  appear  desirable ;  but  vo- 
lition can  exist  only  in  respect  to  one  .of  them.  There  can 
be  only  one  desire  under  these  circumstances,  which  can 
be  regarded  as  the  greatest,  strongest,  or  efficient  desire  ; 
and  this,  the  use  of  the  language  authorizes  us  to  desig- 
nate, as  the  volition. 

When,  therefore,  it  is  said,  that  a  man  has  a  desire  to 
build  u  house,  but  wills,  or  has  a  volition  not  to,  it  is  to  be 
explained  in  this  way.  There  is  in  this  case  a  co-existence, 
cither  actually  or  virtually,  of  desires  or  preferences. 
These  desires,  possessing  relative  degrees  of  strength,  un- 
doubtedly counteract  or  oppose  each  other ;  but  it  is  a 
relative,  and  not  a  direct  opposition.  Unquestionably  the 
building  of  the  house  is  a  desirable  object ;  but  the  moa- 
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ey,  which  is  to  be  drawn  out  of  his  coffers  to  do  it,  is 
an  object  still  dearer.  He  desires  the  one,  but  has  still 
stronger  desires  for  the  other.  Now  as  we  call  the  pre- 
vailing desire,  in  respect  to  things  within  our  reach,  voli- 
tion ;  it  may  be  truly  said,  he  desires  a  house,  but  wills 
not  to  have  one  ;  that  is,  in  the  conflict  of  desires,  one  is 
stronger  than  another. 

^.  269.  MUure  and  kinds  ofmotioei. 

As  volition  is  found  to  exist  only  in  certain  circum- 
stances, it  may,  therefore,  be  considered  an  effect,  and 
consequently,  must  have  a  cause,  which  gives  rise  to  it  ; 
using  the  term,  cause,  in  the  sense  commonly  attached  to 
it,  viz.  as  implying  merely  a  regular  and  constant  anteced- 
ence. The  causes  of  volition  are  motives  ;  so  that  a  mo- 
tive may  be  defined  to  be  any  thing,  which  moves'or  ex- 
cites the  mind  in  putting  forth  volition.  Without  motives, 
that  is,  without  some  ground  or  reason  of  our  choice,  vo- 
lition would  never  be  exercised,  and,  consequently,  there 
would  never  be  voluntary  action,  since  a  voluntary  action 
implies,  and  is  preceded  by  volition. 

Motives,  in  reference  to  their  tendency  to  cause  voli- 
tion are  spoken  of,  as  either  weak  or  strong.  That  mo- 
tive, which  has  a  less  degree  of  previous  tendency  to  move 
the  will,  or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  appears  the  less  invi- 
ting, as  it  is  presented  to  the  view  of  the  mind,  is  called 
the  weaker  motive.  On  the  contrary  that  motive,  which 
appears  to  the  mind  the  most  inviting^  and,  therefore, 
has  the  greater  tendency  to  move  the  will,  is  the  strong- 
er motive. 

The  strength  of  a  motive  is  found  to  vary  in  two  ways 
or  from  two  causes.  (1) — It  will  be  found  to  vary,  first, 
not  only  with  the  particular  object,  which  is  before  the 
mind,  but  also  with  changes  in  its  attendant  circumstances. 
Many  things,  which  once  appeared  eminently  desirable, 
and  strongly  influenced  our  volitions,  appear  less  desirable, 
and  have  less  power  over  us,  in  consequence  of  being  ac« 
cidentally  associated  with  other  things.  In  other  instan- 
ces, the  effect  is  directly  the  reverse,  and  the  motive  be* 

48* 
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conies  stronger  from  the  sanie  cause. (3)  Thing*,  that 

are  placed  before  the  view  of  the  mind,  have  their  tenden- 
cy to  move  the  will  increased  or  diminished  according  to 
the  nature  and  circumstances  of  the  mind,  which  views 
them.  The  mind  does  not  always  continue  the  same,  any 
more  than  the  shifting  scenes  of  the  material  world  around 
it.  It  is  continually  calling  into  exercise  susceptibilities, 
which  had  hitherto  lain  dormant ;  giving  them  new  degrees 
of  strength  or  novelties  of  combination.  Consequently 
the  same  thing  will  appear  differently  to  differeqt  individ- 
uals, and  also  to  the  same  individual  at  different  limes. 

§.  270.  Motives  catisidered  in  reference  to  their  origin. 

Motives,  in  reference  to  their  origin,  may  be  divided 

into  two  classes,  iNTERrrAL,  and  external. ^By  the  iir- 

TERNAL,  we  mean  those,  which  are  connected  with  our 
physical  organization,  such  as  hunger,  thirst,  and  bodily 
pains  and  enjoyments  ;  and  also  our  emotions  and  pasuoni 
or  affections,  whether  good  or  evil.  Accordingly  in  all 
languages,  people  speak  of  being  impelled,  of  being  movecl 

or  excited  to  action  in  these  ways. By  the  exterhal, 

we  mean  such  as  can  be  traced  to  external  causes,  and  ex- 
ist in  something  without  us«  All  external  objects,  which 
please  or  disgust  us,  operate  upon  us  as  motives.  It  it 
true,  they  influence  the  will  through  the  medium  s( 
the  emotions  and  passions  ;  but  as  the  influence  exe^ 
cised  may  he  traced  to  them,  as  the  ultimate  subjects  of  it, 
they  may  properly  be  termed  the  motive.  As  all  extemtl 
objects,  which  are  not  utterly  indifferent,  affect  the  Will 
more  or  less,  it  is  useless  to  attempt  an  enumeration  of 
the  motives  from  this  source.  In  what  way  it  happens, 
^  ''  that  certain  appetites  and  passions,  or  that  certain  ex^ 
ternal  objects,  which  appear  to  us  pleasing  and  desirable, 
affect  the  will,  and  cause  volition,  cannot  be  explained. 
Nor  can  we  give  an  explanation  of  any  other  instance  of 
cause  and  effect  ;  but  of  the  truth  of  the  fact,  that  the  will 
11  influenced  by  means  of  them,  there  is  no  room  to  doubt* 
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§.  2lfl.   Of  the  general  tuUwn  of  human  liberty. 

Volitions  are  always  determined  by  the  strongest  ono^ 
tives.  In  other  Words,  the  will  always  is,  as  the  greatest 
apparent  good,  or  as  what  appears  most  agreeable.  To 
say  otherwise  would  imply  the  direct  -contradiction,  that 
the  mind  chooses  what  it  does  not  choose,  and  likes  what 
it  dislikes.  Our  voluntary  actions  correspond  to  our  voli- 
tions ;  that  is,  the  action  will  be  as  the  volition  is  ;  andyA 
men  under  tile  circumstances  stated,  having  their  volitions 
in  perfect  correspondence  with  the  motive,  and  the  action 
agreeing  with  the  volition,  are  justly  said  to  act  freely,  (»r 
with  liberty.  But  moral  liberty,  we  apprehend,  b  not  ;r 
rightly  considered  a  quality  or  property  of  man,  analo* 
gous  to  his  other  mental  and  physical  qualities,  but  mere^ 
a  capability  or  power. 

If  this  be  a  correct  notion,  libeutt,  when  the  term  is 
applied  to  human  beings,  is  the  power  in  man  of  acting  ac- 
cording  to  his  wishes,  without  being  subject  to  any  res* 
traint.  This  view  of  liberty  coincides  very  nearly  with 
the  concise  explanation  of  it  by  the  unlearned,  who  com» 
monly  say  that  liberty  consists  in  choosing  and  doing,  as 
one  pleases.  Nor  is  it  at  variance  with  the  sentiments  of 
a  number  of  judicious  writers  on  the  philosophy  of  the 
human  mind.  '^  The  idea  of  liberty,  says  Mr.  Locke,  at 
the  idea  of  a  power  in  any  agent  to  do  or  forbear  any  par« 
ticular  action." 

It  will,  indeed,  be  said,  as  an  objection  to  the  doctrine 
of  human  liberty,  that  there  is  an  indissoluble  relation  be* 
tween  the  volition  and  the  motive.  This  is  true.  But  the 
circumstance,  that  nothing  can  have  the  character  of  a 
motive  independently  of  our  feelings,  and  that  the  efficient 
or  strongest  motive  is  never  at  variance  with  them,  takes 
away  from  this  fixed  and  inflexible  relation  the  attribute 
of  constraint. 

§.  272.  Human  liberty  of  two  kindi.     Idbirty  of  the  triff. 

Liberty,  then,  may  be  predicated  of  man  in  two  res* 
poets,  viz.,  liberty  of  will,  and  liberty  of  bxtbrn al  ic* 

TIO*N. 
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As  to  the  will,  it  may  be  said,  that  it  always  has  liber- 
ty, is  always  free,  using  the  terms  in  accordance  with  the 
eJbove  definition.  When  a  person,  looking  upon  a  num- 
ber of  objects,  makes  choice  of  one  in  preference  to  an- 
other, he  does  it  agreeably  to  his  wish  or  inclination,  and 
has  the  highest  possible  liberty ;  we  can  conceive  of 
no  greater.  As,  therefore,  there  is  an  inseparable,  con- 
nection between  the  volition,  and  th^  preference  or  the 
strongest  inclination  of  the  heart,  (the  latter  always  being 
implied  in  the  former,)  it  is  safe  to  assert,  that  there^is  no 
constraint  on  the  volition,  and  that  the  will  is  always  free. 
In  support  of  the  fact,  that  the  volition,  whatever  its  rda- 
tion  to  the  motive,  is  in  the  same  direction  with  the  pre- 
|>onderance  of  inclination,  an  appeal  may  be  made  to  the 
common  experience  of  men  ;  and  it  can  hardly  be  doubt- 
ed, that  on  examination  every  one  will  find  it  confirmed 
by  what  takes  place  in  himself.  If  they  do  not  find  this 
to  be  the  case,  they  will  find,  that  the  will  is  not  always 
conformed  to  the  strongest  motive,  which  will  lead  to  plain 
contradictions,  if  the  terms  are  used  in  the  sense  here  at- 
tached to  them.* 

§.  213.  Cfthe  Uberiy  uohich  is  external. 

There  is  also  liberty  of  external  actions. ^But  while 

we  say,  that  there  is  liberty  in  this  respect,  it  cannot  be  de- 
nied, that  it  is  subject  to  contingencies,  which  do  not  ex- 
ist in  relation  to  the  freedom  of  volitions.  In  other  words 
the  freedom  of  external  actions  is  sometimes  from  various 
causes  interrupted.  For  instance,  a  person  has  a  desire  to 
go  to  a  certain  place ;  he  exercises  volition  or  wills  to  go 


♦The  view  of  liberty  above  given  seems  to  coincide  essen- 
tially with  that  of  M.  Destutt-Tracy.     He  has  the  fbllowing 

remarks  ; "Je  dis  que  V  ide6  de  liberte  nait  de  faculty  de 

vouloir  ;  car  avec  Locke,  j'  entends  par  liberty  la  puissance 
d'  executer  sa  volenti,  d'  agir  conformemeut  a  son  desir  •  et 
je  soutiens  qu'  il  est  impossible  d'  attacher  un  ide^  nette  a 
ce  mot,  quaiid  on  veut  lui  donner  un  autre  sens."  (Elemens 
d'  Ideologic,  part  4,  et  5,  p.  99,  2d.  ed.) 
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to  that  place ;  and  the  means,  by  which  his  determination 
is  to  be  effected,  is  the  motion  of  his  feet.  If  there  be 
nothing  to  prevent  this  motion^  then  his  actions  are  free, 
as  well  as  his  will ;  but  if  he  be  bound  or  shackled,  then 
there  is  a  constraint,  a  deprivation  of  freedom  in  respect 
to  the  action.  And  it  is  the  same  in  all  analogous  cases* 
There  may  be  a  freedom  in  the  volition,  while  there  is  a 
constraint  and  hinderance  in  the  performance;  so  that 
necessity  can  be  predicated  of  external  actions,  but  no 
necessity  analogous  to  that,  which  is  predicated  of  actions, 
can  be  predicated  of  the  mental  resolve.  But  in  all  ouU 
ward  actions,  where  necessity  .truly  exists,  men  are  not  ac- 
countable. The  responsibility  rests  with  that  extraneous 
force,  whatever  its  origin,  which  makes  the  action  contra- 
ry to  the  intention.  The  action  does  not  properly  belong 
to  the  subject  of  it ;  but  to  that  power,  which  forced  the 
subject  to  act  contrary  to  his  own  wishes.    - 

§.  274.  Of  the  liberty  of  the  Supreme  Being. 

We  are  so  constituted,  that  we  will  or  exercise  choice, 
in  reference  to  the  last  result  of  an  examination  of  the 
subject  or  objects,  which  are  placed  before  us.  Such  re* 
suits,  (that  is,  the  final  views  the  mind  has  of  whatever  it 
contemplates,)  are  the  foundation  of  the  preference,  which 
we  have  seen  to  be  involved  in  every  act  of  volition.  Nor 
can  we  suppose  this  to  be  otherwise  than  it  should  be.  It 
is  the  great  excellency  of  our  nature,  and  the  consumma- 
tion of  our  freedom,  that  the  mind  does  not  remain  un- 
moved under  such  circumstances  ;  and  that  it  is  not  without 
a  preference,  when  it  has  clearly  before  itself  a  view  of 
the  highest  good  or  evil. 

Our  condition  in  this  respect  seems  to  be  essentially 
the  same  with  that  of  the  Supreme  Being  himself.  It  is 
evident,  that  there  is  no  being  more  free  and  perfect  than 
God  ;  and  yet  he  is  inevitably  governed  in  all  his  doings 
by  what,  in  the  great  range  of  events,  is  wisest  and  best. 
His  fixed  and  invariable  principles  of  action  are  wisdom 
and  goodness ;  and  whatever  he  does,  it  in  accordance 
with  them.     So  that  it  may  be  aaidy  ihak  the  Deity  liim- 
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self  has  his  laws  ;  and  surely  the  weak  mind  ot  matt  eati- 
not  presume  to  be  more  free  and  unrestrained,  than  that 

of  the  God,  who  made  it. Any  other  liberty  than  this 

cannot  welt  be  supposed  to  exist.  ^^  If,  says  Mr.  Locke, 
to  break  loose  from  the  conduct  of  reason,  and  to  want 
that  restraint  of  examination  and  judgment,  that  keeps  us 
from  doing  and  choosing  the  worse,  be  liberty,  madmen 
and  fools  are  the  only  free  men.  Yet  I  think  nobody  would 
choose  to  be  mad,  for  the  sake  of  such  liberty,  but  he  that 
is  mad  already." 

§.  275.  Evidence  from  observation  of  the  connection  beivmen 

motives  and  volitions. 

There  is  proof  from  observation,  that  our  Tolittons  are 
Influenced  by  motives,  or  that  our  actions  will  be  agreea- 
ble to  what  we  consider  the  highest  good.  That  is,  in 
our  intercourse  with  men,  we  cannot  help  observing,  that 
they  act  precisely,  as  they  would  do,  if  this  were  the  case; 
and,  therefore,  we  conclude  it  to  be  so.  So  evident  is  it 
from  what  we  observe  around  us,  that  the  will,  as  well  as 
the  imagination,  and  memory^  and  other  mental  powers, 
has  its  laws,  as  to  have  elicited  the  remark,  that  a  certain 
regular  order  maybe  traced  in  the  conduct  of  men,  analo- 
gous to  the  regular  course,  which  we  observe  in  the  phys* 
ical  world.  It  can  be  pronounced,  that  men  will  act  in  a 
particular  way  in  given  circumstances  with  hardly  lesi 
confidence,  than  the  trees  will  grow  in  a  given  situation* 
So  that  there  is  a  general  course  of  nature  applicable  to 
the  mind  of  man,  as  well  as  to  external  material  things; 
and  not  less  applicable  to  the  moral,  than  the  intellectual 
part  of  his  spiritual  constitution.  But  if  we  take  away 
the  influence  of  motives,  if  we  say  that  men  are  not  gov- 
erned by  what  appears  to  them  the  highest  good  ;  then 
this  regularity  is  marred,  the  moral  order  and  beauty  of 
nature  are  broken  up,  and  it  will  be  impossible  to  form 
any  opinion  of  the  probable  course  of  men,  although  we 
may  be  well  acquainted  with  the  minutest  circumstances 
of  their  situation. 
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§.  376.   Of  encauragenufUs  to  the  making  of  moral  efforts. 

The  (act,  that  men  are  influenced  and  directed  by  the  w 

motives  set  before  them,  is  an  encouragement  in  the  ma-  ;, '' 
king  of  moral  efibrts,  and  in  the  use  of  such  means,  as 
are  adapted  to  reclaim  the  vicious,  or  to  strengthen  habits 
of  virtue.  When  men  go  astray,  what  can  we  do  more 
in  our  attempts  at  reclaiming  them,  than  apply  promises, 
threatenings,  and  exhortations  ?  We  address  these  to  them 
as  mnAiveSy  expecting  that  they  will  be  received,  and  have 
their  influence  as  such.  These  are  the  means,  which  we 
employ,  and  we  find  that  they  meet  with  success.  But 
liberate  the  will  from  all  particular  tendencies  and  law  ; 
show  that  we  are  utterly  unable  to  predict  the  nature  of 
its  acts  under  all  circumstances  whatever,  and  then  there 
is  no  encouragement  to  apply  means  for  the  attainment  of 
moral  ends  ;  there  is  no  encouragement  to  moral  efibrts 
of  any  kind.  When  this  is  the  case,  we  can  never  tell 
what  is  suitable  to  be  addressed  to  men,  in  order  to  induce 
th^m  to  change  their  course  of  conduct. 

§•  477.   OfmoHves  considered  as  modijlcalions  of  our  feelings. 

The  doctrine  we  propose  is,  that  there  is  a  correspon-  *^ 
dence  between  the  volition  and  the  motive  ;  and  yet  the 
will  is  free.  They  sustain  a  fixed  and  inflexible  relation  ; 
and  at  the  same  time  the  mind  experiences  no  constraint. 
And  this  freedom,  which  is  such  a  source  of  just  compla- 
cency and  of  happiness  to  man,  is  consistent  not  only  with 
the  superintending  providence  of  Gk>d,  but  is  even  analo- 
gous to  the  freedom  of  his  own  divine  character.  But 
how  can  this  be  ?  In  what  wav  can  it  be  shown,  that 
freedom  can  be  consistent  with  such  a  fixed  and  unvary- 
ing relation  as  is  stated  to  exist  ?  The  answer  is,  that  the 
volition,  although  it  sustains  the  relation  of  an  efiect  to 
the  motive  which  is  its  cause,  always  implies,  as  has  been 
stated,  a  preference,  a  choice,  the  fulfilment  of  its  own 
pleasure. 

But  then  again  we  are  asked,  How  does  it  happen,  that 
the  motive  is  never  ^t  variance  with  the  internal  inclina- 
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nation  or  choice  ?    This  inquiry  leads  us  to  consider  more 
particularly  the  nature  of  motives. 

It  is  very  obvious,  that  the  qualities,  which  render  mo- 
tives operative  and  effective,  are  as  various  as  the  exercises 
of  the  mind  itself.  Although  they  may  be  supposed  more 
often  than  otherwise  to  hold  up  to  the  mind  sometbmg 
agreeable,  yet  they  are  sometimes  invested  with  qualities 
of  disgust  or  of  dread.  The  origin  of  these  qualities,  of 
whatever  kind  they  may  be,  we  attribute  to  the  mind. 

This  is  their  source. In  respect  to  that  class  of  aiotives, 

which  was  termed  Internal,  there  is  no  room  to  doubt  of 
the  correctness  of  this  view.  Hunger  and  thirst,  and  oth- 
er appetites ;  gladness  and  benevolence,  and  sympathy  and 
revenge,  and  other  emotions  and  passions  operate  upon  us 
and  direct  the  will.  By  means  of  the  will,  they  move 
and  control  our  actions.  But  evidently  this  does  not  hap- 
pen in  consequence  of  any  thing  extraneous  to  ourselves 
and  out  of  our  constitution.  The  motive,  which  arden 
the  will,  and  which  leads  to  action,  is  within  ;  it  is  in  those 
feelings  of  hunger  and  of  sympathy,  &c.,  which  have  been 
mentioned.  As  to  motives  of  this  kind,  therefore,  if  there 
be  any  constraint,  it  must  be  in  our  own  breasts,  in  our- 
selves, in  the  natural  impulses  of  our  own  mental  ecooo- 
my.  But  it  is  evident,  that  such  constraint  as  this  cannot 
be  at  variance  with  any  rational  idea  of  the  highest  lib- 
erty. 

§.  278.  Further  remarks  on  the  same  subject. 

But  motives,  as  we  have  had  occasion  to  see,  are  of 
two  kinds,  Internal  and  External.  If  then  we  look  again 
at  EXTERNAL  motivcs,  we  shall  be  led  to  the  same  result. 
Motives  of  this  kind  are  such  as  can  be  traced  to  external 
causes,  and  exist  in  something  without  us.  All  objects 
without  us  may,  under  different  circumstances  and  in  dif- 
ferent degrees,  exist  as  motives. 

Our  first  remark  is,  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  regard  any 
object  or  action  external  to  us,  as  having  a  character,  ex- 
cept it  be  in  reference  to  those  feelings,  which  are  excited 
in  our  own  minds  by  noticing  such  object  or  action.    Thai 
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is,  if  tiiey  excited  in  ns  no  feeling,  they  would  not  appear 
to  us  to  possess  either  beauty  or  deformity,  whether  of 
a  natural  or  moral  kind.  This  opinion  has  been  stated 
and  illustrated  in  part,  in  the  chapters  on  Beauty  and  Sub- 
limity ;  and  must  be  plain  to  all.  Abstracted,  therefore, 
from  all  those  internal  emotions,  of  which  they  are  the 
antecedents  and  cause,  nil  objects  and  actions  without  are  « 
equally  good  and  bad,equally  beautiful  nnd  deformed  equal- 
ly sublime  and  ludicrous,  equally  indifferent.  It  is  our  own 
feelings,  therefore,  reflected  back  upon  all  external  ob- 
jects of  whatever  kind,  which  infuse  into  them  their  qual- 
ities of  unworthiness  or  of  excellence.  This  character  of 
excellence  or  of  the  opposite,  these  pleasing  or  displeasing 
attributes  in  their  turn  operate  upon  the  mind. 

§.  279.   Instances  of  the  acquired  or  associated  character  of 

external  motives* 

It  would  be  no  difficult  task  to  adduce  instances,  illus- 
trating and  confirming  the  above  views.  As  an  example, 
a  war  is  announced  in  Europe,  and  the  merchant  winds 
up  his  accounts,  and  detains  his  vessels  at  home.  The 
war  is  his  motive  for  so  doing.  Subsequently  there  is  a 
false  report  of  war  in  Europe,  which  he  believes  to  be 
true,  and  he  pursues  the  same  course  as  before.  In  both 
these  cases  the  internal  feeling  or  belief,  combined  with 
liis  fears,  gives  to  the  motive,  as  the  war  would  be  consid- 
ered, its  whole  effect.  In  the  latter  case  it  constitutes  it 
entirely,  as  the  reported  war  is  only  a  fiction. 

Again,  riches,  whether  in  the  form  of  lands  or  of  gold 
and  silver,  or  in  any  other  form,  constitute  a  powerful  mo- 
tive. But  it  is  in  vain  to  presume,  that  the  common  dust 
on  which  we  tread,  or  even  the  brightest  masses  of  ore  it 
contains,  inherit  and  possess  in  themselves  a  power  to 
keep  men  constantly  in  action,  to  carry  them  from  land  to 
land,  and  from  sea  to  sea.  It  is  the  mind  itself,  which 
invests  them  with  attributes,  that  render  them  so  effective. 
Men  see  in  them  the  means  of  the  enjoyments  they  covet ; 
the  means  of  influence  among  their  fellowi ;  the  source  of 

honour  and  power.    So  that  if  riches  are  one  of  the  most 

49« 
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ettclent  motives,  that  can  be  presented  to  the  human  heart, 
it  is  the  heart,  the  soul,  which  makes  them  eo.  Since  you 
have  only  to  place  the  man,  who  desired  them  so  much, 
on  his  death-bed  ;  you  have  only  to  show  him,  that  his 
gilded  heaps  can  no  longer  purchase  honour,  influence, 
enjoyment,  not  even  an  hour  of  life,  not  even  exemption 
from  a  single  pain,  and  then  riches  are  no  longer  a  motive ; 
he  turns  from  them  with  disgust ;  he  regards  them  as  lit- 
tle as  the  chaff,  which  the  wind  scatters  away. 

All  motives,  therefore,  are,  either  directly  or  indirect- 
ly, our  own  feelings ;  at  least  nothing  can  have  the  char- 
acter of  a  motive  or  be  called  such,  independently  of  the 
feelings.  And,  hence,  to  assert,  that  the  soul  is  governed 
by  motives,  is  much  the  same  as  to  say,  that  it  is  governed 
by  itself.  It  is  like  the  citizens  of  a  free  republic  ;  it  is 
not  without  law,  but  it  obeys  no  enactments,  but  such  as 
are  agreeable  to  its  own  choice. 

Note.  No  subject  in  Mental  Philosophy  has  been  more 
frequently  and  more  ably  discussed  than  that  of  the  Will. 
See,  among  other  writers  and  treatises  of  greater  or  less 
value,  Des  Cartes,  Principia,  Pt.  I,  §.  §.  89,  40,  41  ; 
Hobbe's  Letter  about  Liberty  and  Necessity  with  Obser- 
vations on  the  same  by  a  Prelate  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land. Chubb's  Reflections  on  Natural  Liberty  ;  Paptfi 
of  Clarke  and  Leibnitz,  V.  §.  §.  8,  9,  15,  &c. ;  Clarke'k 
Discourse  concerning  the  Being  and  Attributes  of  God, 
PROP.  X  ;  Essays  on  the  Principles  of  Morality  and  Nat* 
ural  Religion,  (Lond,  Ed.  1758,  anonymous  ;)  Archb. 
King's  Essay  on  the  Origm  of  Evil,  ch.  V ;  Edwwds  on 
the  Will ;  Priestleys's  Philosophical  Necessity  ;  Lookers 
Esst^y,  CHAP,  on  Power. 
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THE  PASSIONS. 


§.  280.   Various  tignifieations  ofth$  temij  pasiion. 

The  term  passion  originally  means  suffering  ;  this 
meaning  is  strictly  conformable  with  its  etymology  from 
the  Latin  patio  a.  It  is  employed  in  this  sense,  when  in 
some  writers  we  are  told  of  the  ^  Saviour's  passion.' 

Again,  it  implies  in  some  instances  a  strong  predilec- 
tion, a  sort  of  enthusiastic  fondness  for  particular  arts  or 
pursuits.  We  say,  that  a  person  has  a  passion  for  music, 
or  for  painting  ;  or  that  he  is  passionately  fond  of  garden- 
ing, or  of  some  diversions. ^Again,  the  word  in  ques- 
tion has  another  meaning  ;  implying  what  we  otherwise 
express  by  the  word,  anger.  It  is  said  of  a  man,  that  he 
is  in  a  passion  ;  that  is,  he  is  angry. 

The  account,  which  has  hitherto  been  given  of  emo- 
tions and  desires,  has  prepared  the  way  for  this  subject. 
As  the  term  passion  is  used  here  and  in  what  follows,  it, ,'-' 
denotes  a  state  of  mind,  of  which  some  simple  emotion  is  ^'^ 
always  a  part,  but  which  differs  from  any  single  simple   ' 
emotion,  in  being  combined  with  some  form  of  that  state 
of  the  mind  called  desire.     ^^  As  to  every  sort  of  passion, 
(says  Kaimes,)  we  find  no  more  in  the  composition,  but  an 
emotion  pleasant  or  painful,  accompanied  with  desire." 
•  Elements  of  Criticism,  Part  I,  Ch  3. 
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In  consequence  of  this  complexity,  the  passions  have  a 
character  of  permanency,  which  is  not  found  to  belong  to 
any  separate  emotions.  It  is  not  easy  to  assign  a  distinc- 
tion between  the  passions  and  affections ;  the  terms  are 
here  used  as  synonymous. 

§.281.   Of  the  pasmti  of  lave. 

tn  pursuing  the  examination  of  this  subject,  we  are 
first  to  consider  the  passion  of  love.  There  are  many 
modifications  or  degrees  of  this  passion  ;  the  mere  prefer- 
ence of  regard  and  esteem,  the  warmer  glow  lof  friend- 
ship, and  the  increased  feeling  of  devoted  attachment. 
There  are  not  only  differences  in  degree,  the  passion  itself 
seems  to  be  modified,and  to  be  invested  with  a  different  as- 
pect, according  to  the  circumstances,  in  which  it  is  found  to 
operate.  The  love,  which  we  feel  for  our  friends,  is  dif- 
ferent from  that,  which  we  feci  for  a  parent  or  brother  ; 
and  both  are  different  from  that,  which  we  feel  for  our 
country.  But  it  is  impossible  to  convey  in  words  the 
precise  distinctions,  which  may  justly  be  thought  to  exist 
both  in  kind  and  degree.  Such  an  attempt  would  only 
involve  the  subject  in  greater  confusion. 

Nor  could  we  expect  to  succeed  much  better  in  giving 
a  definition  of  the  passion  in  general.     Every  one  must  be 
supposed  to  be  acquainted  with  it  from  his  own  experi- 
ence, to  know  what  it  is  to  love  parents,  and  friends,  and 
country  ;  and  we  must,   therefore,   refer  to  that  experi- 
ence for  a  better  idea  of  it,  than  can  be  conveyed  by  lan- 
guage.    The  difficulty  here  is,  in  some  degree,  the  same 
with  that,  which  we  encounter  in  attempting  to  explain  by 
words  the  simple  ideas  from  the  senses.     The  sweetness 
of  honey  or  of  sugar,  the  smell  of  the  violet  and  of  the 
rose,  are  better  known  by  these  mere  names  than  by  any 
description  or   definition.     When    we  merely  name  the 
sensations,  we  virtually  refer  back  the  individual  to  his 
own  experience  ;  and  when  this  is  done,  the  necessity  of 
a  formal,  and  necessarily  an  imperfect  definition  is  super- 
seded. 

Without  undertaking,  therefore,  to  give  any  thing  in 
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the  shape  of  a  precise  and  accurate  definition  of  the  pas- 
sion, we  may  say  something  further,  which  shall  give  us 
some  light  as    to  its  nature,  considered  as  a  part  of  the 
physiology  of  the  human  mind. The  feeling  is  a  com- 
plex one  ;  and  we  may  discover  in  it  at  least  two  ele- 
ments ;  viz.,  an  emotion  of  vivid  delight  in  the  contem- 
plation of  the  object,  and  a  desire  of  good  to  that  object. 
Hence  there  will  alwajrs  be  found  in  the  object  some  qual- 
ity, either  some  excellence  in  the  form,  or  in  the  intellect, 
or  in  the  moral  traits,  or  in  all  combined,  which  is  capable 
of  exciting  a  pleasurable  emotion.     There  is  a  pleasing 
emotion,  antecedent  to  the  desire  of  good  to  the  object, 
which  causes  it ;  but  this  happy  feeling  continues  to  exist, 
and  to  mingle  with  the  subsequent  kind  desire.     And 
there  may  be  supposed  to  be  a  constant  action  and  reac- 
tion,— the  desire  of  good  increasing  the  strength  of  the 
pleasurable  emotion,  and  the  mere  feeling  of  delight  en- 
hancing the  benevolent  desire. When  the  kind  desire* 

which  is  one  of  the  elements  of  love,  is  not  excited  merely 
in  consequence  of  our  having  experienced  the  antecedent 
pleasurable  emotion,  but  in  consequence  of  regarding  that 
pleasurable  emotion,  as  indicative  of  qualities,  to  which 
the  unalterable  voice  of  nature  pronounces,  that  our  affec- 
tions may  be  justly  given,  it  is  then  a  pure  and  exalting 
feeling.  As  to  how  £&r  this  purity  of  feeling  exists,  there 
may  undoubtedly  be  a  difference  of  opinion  ;  but  just  so 
far  as  it  does,  there  is  a  glow  of  the  heart,  analogous  to 
the  devotional  feelings  of  a  higher  and  happier  state  of 
being. 

§.  282.   Of  the  passion  of  haired. 

The  passion  of  hatred  is  the  opposite  to  that  of  love. 
And  as  the  latter  was  found  to  be  complex,  the  former  also, 
may  be  separated  into  opposite,  though  analogous  ele- 
ments, viz.  an  emotion  of  pain,  and  a  desire  of  injury  to 
the  object  or  cause  of  the  painful  feeling.  For  a  correct 
notion,  however,  of  this  passion,  as  well  as  of  its  opposite, 
we  must  resort"  to  our  own  experience.  Some  have  main- 
tained,  that    the  malevolent    affections,  in  the    present 
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condition  of  the  world,  are  necessary  and  commendable ; 
that  without  them  frauds  and  oppressions  would  come 
boldly  forth  into  the  great  community  of  mankind.  It 
cannot  be  denied,  that  a  spirit  of  watchfulness  and  of  ret- 
ribution is  necessary  ;  but  it  is  not  so  evident,  that  there 
is  need  of  malevolence.  The  Supreme  Being  is  a  sover- 
eign, who  does  not  grant  impunity  to  sin ;  but  he  is  rep- 
resented as  correcting  with  the  feelmgs  of  a  parent,  and  as 
anxious  for  the  good  of  those,  who  have  subjected  them- 
selves to  his  chastisements. 

§.  283.   Of  gympaihy. 

Sympathy,  by  the  common  use  of  language,  implies  an 
interest  in  the  welfare  of  others,  and  may  be  considered  in 
two  respects,  being  either  an  interest  in  their  joy,  or  an 
interest  in  their  sorrow.  The  sympathetic  man  falls  in 
with  the  requisition  of  Scripture,  rejoicing  with  those, who 
rejoice,  and  weeping  with  those,  who  weep.  His  heart 
kindles  up  with  happiness  at  beholding  the  happy,  and  he 

sheds  the  tear  for  the  miserable. ^But  that   sympathy, 

which  rejoices  with  the  rejoicing,  is  only  one  of  the  forms 
of  love.  In  an  analysis  of  our  passions,  it  is  entitled  to  no 
separate  place.  Like  love  it  is  a  feeling  of  delight,  com- 
bined with  benevolent  desires  towards  the  object  of  it. 
It  is  only  the  sympathy  for  sorrow,  which  can  have  a  dis- 
tinct consideration  in  the  list  of  our  passions. 

Some  have  thought,  that  sympathy  for  sorrow  is  only  a 
modification  of  love ;  but  we  may  discover  a  difference 
between  them.  We  can  sympathize  in  the  griefs  of  those, 
in  whom  we  are  able  to  discern  no  pleasing  qualities,  and 
even  with  those,  who  are  positive  objects  of  hatred.  We 
leave  it  to  the  feelings  of  any  one  to  determine,  Whether,  if 
he  saw  even  his  enemy  perishing  with  hunger  in  a  dungeon, 
or  his  limbs  broken  on  the  rack,  he  would  not  harbour  a 
relenting  emotion,  and  be  glad  at  his  rescue  ?  If  so,  sym- 
pathy for  grief  is  different  from  love,  for  we  may  sympa- 
thize with  those,  whom  we  do  not,  and  cannot  love  ;  and, 
consequently,  is  to  be  considered  a  distinct  passion. 

As  the  passion  of  love  is  a  feeling  of  delight,  combined 
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with  the  desire  of  good  to  the  object  of  it,  and  hatred 
in  the  opposite  of  it,  being  a  painful  emotion,  attended 
with  a  desire  of  injury  ;  so  the  sympathy  of  grief  seems  to 
agree  in  some  respects  with  both,  and  to  disagree  in  other 
respects.  It  includes  a  painful  emotion,  as  in  hatred,  and 
a  desire  of  good  or  of  relief  to  the  object  of  it,  as  in  love. 
The  painful  emotion,  which  is  a  part  of  the  complex  feel- 
ing of  sympathy,  does  not  differ  from  the  simplest  form 
of  sadness,  and  is  probably  the  same  feeling,  although 
in  a  less  degree,  with  the  sorrow  of  the  person,  in  whose 
behalf  our  sympathetic  interest  is  enlisted. 

§.  284.   Of  anger. 

The  passion  of  anger  does  not  ap|)ear  to  differ  essen- 
tially in  its  nature  from  that  of  hatred.  When  the  painful 
emotion,  and  the  desire  of  evil  to  the  object  of  it,  which 
are  implied  in  hatred,  arise  suddenly  and  violently  on  the 
reception,  or  supposed  reception  of  some  injury,  or  from 
some  other  cause,  if  any  can  be  imagined,  the  state  of  the 
mind  is  then  called  anger.  That  is  to  say,  we  suppose, 
anger  is  essentially  the  same  with:  hatred,  and  differs  from 
the  ordinary  forms  of  that  passion  chiefly  in  the  circum- 
stance of  great    suddenness  and  violence. When  the 

passion  of  anger  is  protracted,  awaiting  in  all  its  power 
for  some  more  favourable  opportunity  to  show  itself,  it 
becomes  revenge.  We  speak  of  such  a  state  of  the  soul 
as  revengeful. 

The  precept  of  St.  Paul,  ^'Be  ye  angry,  and  sin  not,''- 
(Eph.  iv.  )^*))  reminds  us,  that  this  passion  is  liable  to  ex- 
ceed due  limits,  and  also  that  we  ought  to  cherish  such 
considerations,  as  are  likely  to  check  and  properly  control 

its  influence. When  we  are  angry,  we  should  consider, 

in  the  first  place,  that  we  may  have  mistaken  the  motives 
of  the  person,  whom  we  imagine  to  have  injured  us.  Per- 
haps the  oversight  or  crime,  which  we  alledge  against  him, 
was  mere  inadvertence.  And  it  is  possible,  that  his  inten- 
tions were  favourable  towards  us,  instead  of  being,  as  we 
suppose,  of  a  contrary  character. (2)  We  should  con- 
sider, secondly,  that  the  indulgence  of  this  passion  on 
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slight  occasions  renders  us  contemptible  in  the  sight  of  all 
around  us ;  it  excites  no  pity,  nothing  but  feelings  of 
scorn  ;  and,  therefore,  instead  of  being  a  punishment  to 
the  cause  or  supposed  cause  of  the  affront,  only  increases 

our  own  misery. (3)  Let  it  be  remembered  also,  that 

when  the  mind  is  much  agitated  by  this  passion,  it  is  in- 
capable of  correct  judgment ;  actions,  considered  as  the 
indications  of  feeling  and  character,  do  not  appear  in  their 
true  light ;  and  the  moral  susceptibility  is  overborne  and 
rendered  useless.  The  saying  of  Socrates  to  his  servant, 
^^  I  would  beat  you,  if  1  were  not  angry,"  although  utter- 
ed by  a  Heathen,  is  not  unworthy  of  the  Christian  philos- 
ophy, 

(4)  There  is  another  consideration,  which  ought  to 
prevent  the  indulgence  of  this  passion,  and  to  allay  its  ef- 
fects ;  It  is,  that  all  have  offended  against  the  Supreme 
Being,  and  stand  in  need  of  pardon  from  Him.  Every 
one,  who  knows  his  own  heart,  must  see,  and  feel  himself 
to  be  a  transgressor.  How  pitiful  is  it,  then,  for  man  to 
talk  largely  of  satisfaction  and  revenge,  when  he  is  every 
moment  dependent  on  the  clemency  and  forgiveness  of  a 
Being,  whom  he  has  disobeyed  and  disregarded  ! 

There  is  a  species  of  anger,  termed  peevishness  or 
FREtFULNEss,  which  oftcu  interrupts  the  peace  and  happi- 
ness of  life.  It  differs  from  ordinary  anger  in  being  exci- 
ted by  very  trifling  circumstances,  and  in  a  strange  fiicili- 
ty  of  inflicting  its  effects  on  every  body,  and  every  thing 
^within  its  reach.  The  peevish  man  has  met  with  some 
trifling  disappointment «  (it  matters  but  little  what  it  is,) 
and  the  serenity  of  whole  days  is  disturbed ;  no  smiles 
are  to  be  seen  :  every  thing,  whether  animate  or  inani- 
mate, rational  or  irrational,  is  out  of  place,  i^nd  falls  under 

the  rebuke  of  this  fretful  being. Genuine  anger  is  like 

a  thunder  shower,  that  comes  dark  and  heavily,  but  leaves 
a  clear  sky  afterwards.  But  peevishness  is  like  an  ob- 
scure, drizzling  fog ;  it  is  less  violent,  and  lasts  longer.  In 
general,  it  is  more  unreasonable  and  unjust,  than  violent 
anger,  and  would  certainly  be  more  disagreeable^  were  it 
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iMi  ofken,  in  consequence  of  being  lo  disproportioned  to 
itf  caiMe,  irresistibly  ludicrous. 

§.  385.  Of  graUtude. 

As  anger  is  but  one  of  the  forms  of  hatred,  gratitudb 
seems  to  be  one  of  the  forms  of  the  general  passion  of 
loTO.  Like  the  last  named  passion,  it  includes  an  emotion 
of  pleasure  or  delight,  combined  with  a  desire  of  good  or  a 
benevolent  feeling  towards  the  object  of  it.  But  we  nev- 
er give  the  name  of  gratitude  to  this  combination  of  pleas- 
ing and  benevolent  emotion,  except  it  arise  in  reference 

to  some  benefit  or  benefits  conferred. A  great  part  of 

thai  strong  feeling,  which  is  exercised  by  children  toward 
parents,  is  that  species  of  love,  which  is  termed  gratitude. 
They  think  of  them,  not  only  as  possessing  many  qualities, 
which  are  estimable  and  lovely  in  themselves  ;  but  as  fond 
and  unwearied  benefactors.  They  cannot  behold,  without 
having  their  feelings  strongly  moved,  their  earnest  dbpo- 
sition  to  relieve  their  sufibrings,  to  supply  their  wants,  to 
enhance  their  enjoyments. 

Different  individuals  exhibit  considerable  diversity  in 
the  exercise  of  grateful  emotions.  Some  receive  the  fa- 
vours heaped  upon  them  without  exhibiting  any  visible  re- 
turns of  benevolent  regard  ;  others  are  incapable  of  a 
passive  reception  of  benefits,  and  are  strongly  affected, 
whenever  they  are  conferred.  This  difference  is  probably 
owing  in  part  to  original  diversities  of  constitution  ;  and 
is  partly  to  be  ascribed  to  difibrent  views  of  the  characters 
and  duties  of  men,  or  to  other  adventitious  circumstances* 

§.286.  Ofprid$. 

Pridb  is  a  consciousness  or  belief  of  some  superiority 
in  ourselves  over  others,  attended  with  a  desire,  that  oth- 
ers should  be  sensible  of  it. There  are  many  modifica^ 

tions  of  this,  no  less  than  of  the  other  passions.  When  it 
is  very  officious,  and  makes  an  ostentatious  display  of  those 
circumstances,  in  which  it  imagines  its  superiority  to  con- 
sist, it  is  termed  vanitt.    When  it  discovers  itself,  not  so 

much  in  the  display  of  the  circumstances  of  its  superiority 

50* 
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as  in  a  contempt,  and  in  sneering  c1i8|Miragein«fit8  of  the 
inferiour  qualities  of  others,  it  is  termed  HAUOHTnrsss  or 

ARROGANCE. If  the  abovc  notion  of  pride  be  correct,  thb 

passion  cannot  exist  without  implying  a  comparison  of  our- 
selves with  others.  The  proud,  in  making  this  (X>mpari- 
son,  either  ar^  or  believe  themselves  to  he  superiour  in 
some  respects  to  others ;  this  superiority,  they  are  desirous, 
should  be  made  known,  when  there  is  evidently  no  rea- 
son for  it,  except  what  may  be  found  in  the  peculiar  state 
of  their  own  feelings.  This  limitation  should  go  with  the 
definition  which  has  been  given  ;  for  there  may  not  on- 
ly be  superiority  and  a  consciousness  of  it  without  pride, 
but  under  certain  circumstances^  (perhaps  when  igno- 
rance is  to  be  enlightened,  or  turbulence  is  to  be  subdued, 
or  lawless  vice  is  to  be  awed,)  there  may  be  even  a  de- 
sire of  making  it  known,  and  yet  without  the  passion  in 
question. 

The  passion  of  pride  is  not  limited  to  the  possession  at 
any  one  object  or  quality,  or  to  any  single  circumstanoe 
or  combination  of  circumstances.  One  is  proud  of  his  an- 
cestry^  another  of  his  riches,  and  a  third  of  the  beauty  of 
his  dress  or  person.  It  is  the  same  feeling  in  the  states- 
man,, and  the  jockey ;  in  the  leader  of  armies,  and  the  hun- 
ter of  hares  and  foxes ;  in  the  possessor  of  the  princely 
palace,  and  of  the  well-wrought  cane  or  snuff-box. 

Some  have  thought,  that  many  good  results,  connected 
with  human  enterprize  and  efforts,  may  be  justly  ascribed 
to  the  influence  of  this  passion.    On  the  other  hand,  it  haf 
been  maintained,  that  there  are  other  principles  of  actios 
of  a  more  generous  and  ennobling  kind,  which  might  ac- 
complish, and  ought  to  accomplish  all,  which  has  been  st- 
tributed  to  this.     Certainly  a  little  reflection,  a  little  in- 
sight into  our  origin,  infirmities,  and  wants,  would  tend  to 
diminish  the  degree  of  it,  if  nothing  more.     **  If  we  could 
trace  our  descents,   (says   Seneca,)  we  should    find  all 
slaves  to  come  from  princes,  and  princes  from  slaves. 
To  be  proud  of  knowledge  is  to  be  blind  in  the  light ; 
to  be  proud  of  virtue,  is  to  poison  ourselves  with  the  anti- 
dote \  to  be  proud  of  authority,  is  to  make  our  rise  our 
downfall.'' 
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§.  287.   Of  fear. 

Fear  is  a  simple  emotion  of  pain)  caused  by  an  object, 
which  we  anticipate  will  be  injurious  to  us,  attended  with 
a  desire  of  avoiding  such  object  or  its  injurious  effects. 

Having  made  desire  a  part  of  the  passion  of  fear,  and 
also  of  other  complex  states  of  the  mind  which  involve 
emotions,  of  the  passions  of  love,  hatred,  sympathy,  anger, 
gratitude,  and  pjride,  it  may  have  occurred,  ere  this,  to  ask, 

What  is  meant  by  that  term  ? In  answer,  it  must  be 

acknowledged,  that  it  is  difficult  to  give  a  satisfactory  ex- 
planation of  it.  We  can,  indeed,  say,  that  desire  is  prece- 
ded by  the  idea  of  something,  which  is  the  object  of  it ; 
and  also  that  it  is  preceded  by  an  emotion  of  pain  or  of 
delight.  But  on  the  examination  of  one's  own  feelings,  it 
will  be  readily  perceived,that  both  of  the8e,the  idea  of  the 
object  and  the  attendant  emotion,  are  different  from  the 
state  of  mind  in  question.  ^^  With  the  mere  feelings  [of 
desire,]  says  Brown,  I  may  suppose  you  to  be  fully  ac- 
quainted ;  and  any  attempt  to  define  them,  as  feelings, 
must  involve  the  use  of  some  word  exactly  synonymous, 
or  will  convey  no  meaning  whatever." 

But  to  return  to  the  passion  under  consideration.  The 
strength  or  intensity  of  fear  will  be  in  proportion  to  the  ap- 
prehended evil.  There  is  a  difference  of  original  suscep- 
tibility of  this  passion  in  different  persons ;  and  the  amount 
of  apprehended  evil  will,  consequently,  vary  with  the 
quickness  of  such  susceptibility.  But  whatever  causes 
may  increase  or  diminish  the  opinion  of  the  degree  of  evil, 
which  threatens,  there  will  be  a  correspondence  between 
the  opinion,  which  is  formed  of  it,  and  the  fearful  passion. 

When  this  passion  is  extreme,  it  prevents  the  due 
exercise  of  the  moral  susceptibility,  and  interrupts  correct 
judgment  of  any  kind  whatever.  It  is  a  feeling  of  great 
power,  and  one  which  will  not  bear  to  be  trifled  with.  It 
may  serve  as  a  profitable  hint,  to  remark,  that  there  have 
been  instances  of  persons  thrown  into  a  fright  suddenly, 
and  perhaps  in  mere  sport,  which  has  immediately  resulted 
in  a  most  distressing  and  jicrmanent  mental  disorganiza- 
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tion.-— — In  cases,  where  the  anticipated  evil  is  very  great, 
and  there  is  no  hope  of  avoiding  it  in  any  way,  the  mind 
exists  in  that  state  which  is  called  despair. 

§.  288.  Of  hope. 

Such  is  the  extensive  influence  of  that  state  of  the 
mind,  to  which  we  give  the  name  of  hope,  that  it  deserves 
a  separate  consideration,  although  it  cannot  be  reck<med, 
as  a  distinct  passion.  It  is  truly  nothing  more  than  a  mod- 
ification or  form  of  desire.  We  desire  a  thing ;  if  there 
is  but  little  probability  of  obtaining  it,  it  is  what  is  tena- 
ed  a  with ;  when  there  is  an  increase  of  probability,  the 
wish  becomes  hope ;  and  when  the  probability  is  still  fiirth- 
er  increased,  the  hope  becomes  eoepeetofton,  and  expectatisa 
itself  may  be  distinguished  as  weak  or  strong. 

Consequently,  hope  may  be  predicated  of  every  ihiag 
of  whatever  kind,  where  there  is  desire,  whether  it  be  a 
desire  of  good  or  of  evil,  for  ourselves,  or  lor  others. 
When  the  denre  is  attended  with  so  little  probalnlity  as 
to  be  a  mere  vnahj  it  is  languid ;  when  there  is  Aope,  it  as- 
sumes a  more  vivid  and  enlivening  aspect.  We,  accord- 
ingly, speak  of  'gay'  hope,  of  'cheering,'  or  'bright'  hope, 
and  regard  it  as  spreading  a  sort  of  rapturous  light  over 
the  distant  objects,  which  it  contemplates. 

''With  thee,  sweet  Hope!  resides  the  heavenly  light j 
<<That  pours  remotest  rapture  od  the  sight ; 
''Thiue  is  the  charm  of  life's  bewildered  way, 
''ThatcaUs  each  slumbering  passion  into  play.'' 

The  influence  of  that  vividness  and  pleasure  of  desue, 
which  we  term  hope,  is  very  great.  It  is  felt  more  or 
Jess,  in  all  the  duties  and  situations  of  life.  The  school- 
boy is  encouraged  in  his  tasks  by  some  hope  of  reward ; 
and  when  grown  up  to  manhood,  he  cheers  himself,  after 
a  thousand  disappointments,  with  some  good  in  prospect. 
The  poor  peasant,  who  laboriously  cultivates  his  few  ster- 
ile acres,  sees  them  in  his  anticipation,  rich, and  blooming, 
and  prodigal  of  wealth.     It  profiers  its  aid  in  the  cham- 
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ben  of  the  sick  and  suffering  ;  and  the  victim  of  oppres- 
sive  tyranny,  the  captive  ia  the  dungeon,  is  encouraged 
to  summon  up  the  fortitude,  necessary  to  prolong  his  exis- 
tence, by  the  hope,  however  poorly  founded,  of  future 
deliverance. 

§.  289.  Of  jealouiy. 

Jealousy  is  a  painful  emotion,  caused  by  some  object 
of  love,  and  attended  with  a  desire  of  evil  towards  that 

object. The  circumstance,  which  characterizes  this 

passion  and  constitutes  its  peculiar  trait,  is,  that  all  its  bit- 
terness and  hostility  are  inflicted  on  some  one,  whom  the 
jealous  person  loves.  The  feeling  of  suspicious  rivabhip, 
which  often  exists  between  candidates  for  fame  and  power, 
is  sometimes  called  jealousy  on  account  of  its  analogy  to 

this  passion. There  are  various  degrees  of  jealousy, 

from  the  forms  of  mere  distrust  and  watchful  suspicion  to 
its  highest  paroxysms.  In  general  the  strength  of  the  pas- 
sion will  be  found  to  be  in  proportion  to  the  value,  which 
is  attached  to  the  object  of  it ;  and  is  perhaps  more  fre- 
quently found  in  persons,  who  have  a  large  share  of  pride, 
than  in  others.  Such,  in  consequence  of  the  habitual  be- 
lief of  their  own  superiority,  are  likely  to  notice  many 
trifling  inadvertencies,  and  to  treasure  them  up  as  proof 
of  intended  neglect,  which  would  not  have  been  observed 
by  others,  and  certainly  were  exempt  from  any  evil  in- 
tention. 

The  person  under  the  influence  of  this  passion  is  inca- 
pable of  forming  a  correct  judgment  of  the  conduct  of 
the  individual,  who  is  the  object  of  it ;  he  observes  every 
thing  and  gives  it  the  worst  interpretation  ;  and  circum- 
stances, which,  in  another  state  of  the  mind,  would  have 
been  tokens  of  innocence,  are  converted  into  proof  of 
guilt.    Although  poetry,  it  is  no  fiction ; 

-"•Trifles,  lig^bt  as  air, 


"Are  to  the  jealous  confirmations  strong, 
"As  proofs  of  holy  writ. 

Hence  it  is  justly  said  to  be  the  monster,  that  ^makes 
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the  meat  it  feeds  on  ;'  for  it  perseveringly  broods  over  the 
slightest  suggestion,  even  when  made  with  the  most  sin- 
cere kindness,  and  rears  up  a  shapeless  and  frightful  form, 
which  in  its  turn  nourishes  the  baleful  passion^  from 
which  it  derived  its  own  existence. 

It  may  be  remarked  of  this  passion^thatitisat  times  ex- 
ceedingly violent.  At  one  moment  the  mind  is  animated 
with  all  the  feelings  of  kindness ;  the  next,  it  is  transported 
with  the  strongest  workings  of  hatred,  and  then  it  is  sud- 
denly overwhelmed  with  contrition.  Continually  Tacillating 
between  the  extremes  of  love  and  hatred,  it  knows  no 
rest ;  it  would  gladly  bring  destruction  on  the  object, 
whom  it  dreads  to  lose  more  than  any  other,  and  whom 

at  times  it  loves  more  than  any  other. -See  Cogan't 

Treatise  on  the  Passions,  and  Brown,  Lects,  i^.  lxv. 


CHAPTER  SEVENTH, 


CASUAL  ASSOCIATIONS. 


§.  290.  Frequency  ofcaeual  anociations  and  $ame  imtancee 

of  them* 

In  the  Part  Second  of  this  work,  which  bad  espe- 
cial relation  to  the  INTELLECT,  we  gave  some  instances  of 
Casual  Association^  directing  our  attention  to  those  that 
were  of  great  strength,  and  were  wholly  caused  by  accU 
dental  circumstances.  Reference  was  made  to  the  casual 
associations  in  respect  to  the  place  of  sensation,  the  ideas 
of  extension  and  time,  of  extension  and  colour,  &c.  The 
subject  was  subsequently  continued,  under  a  little  dilSer- 
ent  point  of  view,  in  the  chapter  on  Prejudices.  It  is 
necessary,  however,  to  resume  the  consideration  of  it  in 
this  place,  and  to  illustrate  the  vast  power,  which  the 
laws  of  ASSOCIATION  possoss  over  the  Sentient,  as  well  as 
the  Intellectual  part  of  our  nature. 

By  a  thousand  circumstances,  and  in  thousands  of  in- 
stances, the  feelings  are  wrenched  from  their  natural  posi- 
tion, and  shoot  forth,  and  show  themselves  in  misplaced 
and  disproportionate  forms.  Casual  associations,  in  the 
shape  of  antipathies,  fears,  aversions,  prepossessions,  re-> 
morse,  &c,  are  found  seated  in  many  a  mind,  which  is 
otherwise  free  and  noble  in  its  action  ;  they  have  estab- 
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lished  their  empire  there  on  immoveable  foandations^  and 
are  incorporated  with  the  whole  menial  nature. 

If  it  were  otherwise,  how  could  a  man,  that  would 
willingly  face  a  thousand  men  in  battle,  tremble  at  a  mooK^ 
a  squirrel,  a  thunder-shower,  at  the  trivial  circumstanoe 
of  placing  the  left  slipper  on  the  right  foot,  or  any  other 
very  trifling  thing  !     And  yet  such  instances  are  without 

number. It  may  be  considered  singular  enough,  but 

so  it  is ;  that  some  men  cannot  endure  the  sight  of  a  fish, 
eel,  or  lobster  ;  another  person  is  disgusted  at  the  aightof 
cheese,  honey,  eggs,  milk,  or  apples  ;  another  is  exceed- 
ingly distressed,  and  even  convulsed  at  the  sight  of  a  toid 
or  a  cat,  a  grasshopper  or  a  beetle. 

§.  291 .   Of  anodaiiwix  in  ccfwatciion  with  the  appetites. 

We  proceed  now  to  give  a  few  illustrations  of  thb  in- 
teresting subject,  which  has  hitherto  received  so  little  at- 
tention. In  doing  this,  it  may  be  incidentally  remarked, 
that  the  instinctive  tendencies  in  man,  which  are  but  few 
in  number,  are  of  such  a  fixed  and  decided  character  ai 
apparently  to  be  placed,  in  a  great  measure,  beyond  the 
reach  of  association.     But  it  is  not  so  with  the  appetites. 

The  appetite  for  drink  may  be  inflamed  by  a  mere 
name,  or  the  sight  of  a  particular  building  or  place,  or  the 
return  of  a  certain  hour  of  the  day.  This  is  the  resok  of 
association.  And  the  association  may  have  become  so 
strong,  that  the  appetite  is  rendered  wholly  irrepressible, 
whenever  such  objects  recur. — This  is  particularly  true, 
when  the  liquor  itself,  the  rum,  gin,  or  brandy  ia  placed 
directly  before  the  thorough-going  drunkard.  The  appe- 
tite in  a  moment  becomes  so  strong  as  to  convulse  the 
whole  soul.  He  is  agitated  and  rent  with  a  sort  of  mad- 
ness, and  he  rushes  upon  the  object  before  him,  as  the  fu« 
rious  lion  seizes  and  rends  his  kind  and  faithful  keeper, 
when  he  has  accidentally  seen  and  tasted  his  blood. 

§.  292.  MisarUkropic  feelings  the  result  of  casual  ossociaHans. 

As  we  pass  on  from  appetites  to  the  consideration  of 
that  part  of  our  Sentient  nature,  which  was  examined  un« 
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der  the  head  of  Propensities,  we  find  seme  instances  of 
the  power  of  association,  both  in  strengthening  and  in  an- 
nulling them. ^Among  other  propensities,  which  have 

a  distinct  and  natural  origin,  is  the  desire  of  society  ;  but 
it  is  undoubtedly  the  case,  that  peculiar  circumstances  may 
operale  either  to  increase  this  desire,  or  to  annul  it  alto- 
gether. All  cases  of  decided  and  permanent  misanthropy, 
for  instance,  are  the  work,  not  of  nature,  but  of  circum- 
stances. If  a  man  of  kind  and  benevolent  feelings  is  ex- 
ceedingly ill  treated  by  one,  whom  he  has  often  favoured, 
it  is  possible  at  least,  that  it  will  result  in  a  fixed  aversion 
to  that  person,  which  aothing  can  afterwards  overcome. 

If  a  deep  and  permanent  injury  were  inflicted,  not 
merely  by  a  friend,  but  a  brother,  the  effect  on  the  mind 
might  be  so  great,  as  not  only  to  break  up  the  original 
principle  of  sociability,  but  implant  a  decided  and  un- 
changeable hostility  to  the  whole  human  race.  Such 
treatment  would  be  so  contrary  from  what  the  injured 
person  had  a  right  to  expect,  that  the  mind  would  be 
thrown  entirely  out  of  its  natural  position,  and  with  such 
force  as  to  be  unable  to  recover  it.  From  time  to  time, 
well  attested  instances  have  been  brought  to  light  of  per- 
sons, who  in  some  of  these  ways  have  experienced  such  a 
sudden  and  overwhelming  shock  of  feeling,  as  forever  to 
reject  all  the  comforts  and  enjoyments  of  social  life,  and 
in  utter  solitude  cherish  no  other  passion  of  the  soul  but 
that  of  inextinguishable  scorn  and  hatred.  The  Timon  of 
Athens  of  Shakspeare,  and  the  Black  Dwarf  of  Walter 
Scott  are  founded  on  this  view  of  human  nature,  and  fur* 
nish  powerful  illustrations  of  it. 

Although  we  might  find  it  difficult  to  illustrate  this 
subject  from  the  ordinary  forms  of  the  propensity  to  imita- 
tion, the  power  of  casual  associations  may  distinctly  be 
shown  in  tympalheiic  imitation.  If  a  person's  feelings  be 
from  any  cause  so  strongly  excited,  as  to  show  themselves 
in  involuntary  bodily  action,  subsequently  the  mere  sight 
of  the  person,  place,  or  instrument,  that  was  prominently 
concerned  in  the  original  excitement  of  the  mind,  will 
generally  be  attended  with  a  recurrence  of  the  sy mpathet- 
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io  bodiljr  action.  After  such  retolts  hare  foilowed  m  num- 
ber of  times,  the  association  will  become  so  strong,  thatil 
will  be  very  difficult,  if  not  impossible  for  the  sympstbet- 
ic  person  to  repress  the  outward  bodiljr  signs  in  all  caaes, 
coming  within  the  reach  of  the  association. 

^  S93.  InMnmumtaKty  of  ai$ociati4m  m  Un/ing  the  fmmdmlim 

of  a/Mmu. 

We  find  an  instance  of  the  results  of  association  in 
that  strong  attachment  to  money,  which  is  usually  denom- 
inated ATARicc. ^The  desire  of  possession,  which  may 

be  regarded  either  as  a  distinct  principle  by  itself,  or  as 
one  form  of  the  desire  of  power,  is  evidently  an  original 
feature  of  human  nature,  and  is  common  to  all  mankind. 
But  avarice  is  understood  to  involve  something  more  than 
the  simple  desire  of  possession  or  exercising  control  over 
an  object ;  it  expresses  a  desire  or  love  for  the  thing  pos- 
sessed, such  as  lands,  houses,  or  money ;  and  that  too,  in- 
dependent of  their  uses. 

At  first  we  may  suppose,  the  miser  is  led  to  acquire 
property  by  the  mere  love  of  possession.  This  desire  is 
very  naturally  increased  by  the  uses  which  he  sees  it  may 
be  put  to,  and  the  conveniences  it  secures.  But  as  he  of- 
ten acquires  money  and  lays  it  up,  without  thinking  at 
the  time  of  its  subserviency  to  the  comforts  and  enjoy- 
ments of  life,  he  by  degrees  forms  an  attachment  to  the 
money  itself.  He  has  so  long  associated  the  end  with  the 
instrument,  that  he  at  last  transfers  his  love  from  the  ob- 
jects that  may  be  obtained  by  money,  to  the  money  itsdf ; 
and  this  new  afiection  grows  stronger  and  stronger,  till  it 
becomes  practically  as  much  a  part  of  the  mental  nature, 

as  if  it  were  originally  there. How  the  eyes  of  the 

miser  sparkle,  as  they  C&ll  upon  his  heaps  of  gold !  With 
what  an  unclenchable  gripe  he  seizes  upon  a  dcdiar  or 
even  a  cent !  With  what  unutterable  lamentations  he 
mourns  the  losses,  which  he  sometimes  meets  with  ! 

It  may  be  asserted  with  confidence,  that  the  love,  which 
a  true  miser  fiistens  upon  his  coin,  is  not  surpassed  by  the 
strength  of  any  other  passion,  even  the  love  of  his  own 
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life,  or  the  love  of  his  own  children.  Indeed  Shak8i)earc, 
whose  clear  insight  into  human  nature,  renders  it  hazard- 
ous to  question  the  correctness  of  his  opinions  on  subjects 
of  this  nature,  evidently  assigns  the  same  degree  of  inten- 
sity to  a  miser's  affection  for  his  children  and  his  gold. 
Shylock  had  lost  his  money  and  his  daughter  ;  other  men 
would  have  said,  Give  me  my  daughter  and  let  the  money 
go.     But  what  said  Shylock  ? 

Smiamio,    "  I  never  heard  a  passion  so  confused, 

**  So  Strang^,  outrageous,  and  so  variable, 

*'As  the  dog  Jew  dul  utter  in  the  streets. 

"  Jkly  daughter!  Oh  my  dueaU!  Oh  my  daughter! 

**  Fled  with  a  Christian!  Oh  my  Christian  dueats! 

"  Justice!  the  law!  my  dueais  and  my  daughter! 

**  A  sealed  bag,  two  sealed  bags  ofducats^ 

"  Of  double  dueats  stolen  from  me  by  my  daughter! 

**  Jind  jewels;  two  stones^  two  rich  and  precious  stones, 

"  Stolen  by  my  daughter!— justice!  find  the  girl! 

"  She  hath  the  stones  tipon  her  and  the  ducats! 

Salarino.  '*  Why  all  the  boys  in  Venice  fiillow  him, 

"  Crying — his  stones,  his  daughter,  and  his  ducats. 

§.  294.  hwrdinate  fear  from  ettsual  asiociaUans. 

It  is  sufficiently  evident,  that  the  passion  of  fear  is 
an  attribute  of  man's  nature  ;  but  in  ordinary  cases  it  ia 
susceptible  of  being  subjected  to  the  control  of  reason  and 
the  sentiments  of  duty.  But  this  is  not  always  the  case. 
Casual  associations  are  sometimes  formed,  which  no  effort 

of  reason  and  no  calls  of  duty  can  rend  asunder. We 

will  endeavour  to  illustrate  this  subject  by  some  familiar 
instances. 

Some  persons  have  been  exceedingly  frightened  by 
thunder  and  lightning  at  early  periods  of  life.  The  fright 
may  have  been  occasioned  either  directly,  by  the  actual 
terrific  power  and  nearness  of  the  explosion,  or  by  mere- 
ly seeing  an  exhibition  of  great  fear  in  parents  or  others 
more  advanced  in  years.  And  from  that  hour  to  the  end 
of  life,  they  have  never  been  able,  with  all  possible  care 
and  anxiety,  to  free  themselves  from  the  most  distressing 
fear,  on  such  occasions. 
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Casual  associations,  occasioned  by  some  unfortunate 
circumstances  in  early  life,  have  been  the  source  of  Tery 
great'and  irrepressible  fears  in  respect  to  death.     The  fear 
of  death  is  natural ;  and  perhaps,  we  may  say,  is  instino- 
tive ;  but  it  does  not  ordinarily  exist  in  such  intensity,  ai 
essentially  to  interrupt  one's  happiness.    And  yet  irom 
time  to  time,  we  find  unhappy  exceptions  to  this  statement. 
Miss  Hamilton,  in  her  Letters  on  Education,  gives  an  in- 
teresting account  of  a  lady,  who  suffered  exceedingly  from 
such  fears.     She  was  a  person  of  an  original  and  inventiTe 
genius,  of  a  sound  judgment,  and  her  powers  of  mind 
had  received  a  careful  cultivation.     But  all  this  availed 
nothing  against  the  impressions,  which  had  been  wrought 
into  her  mind  from  infancy.     The  first  view,  which  she 
had  of  death  in  infancy,  was  accompanied  with  peculiar 
circumstances  of  terrour ;  and  the  dreadful  impression, 
which  was  then  made, was  heightened  by  the  injudicious  lan- 
guage of  the  nursery.     Ever  afterwards  the  mere  men- 
tion or  idea  of  death  was  attended  with  great  suffering; 
so  much  so,  that  it  was  necessary,  by  means  of  every  pos- 
sible precaution,  to  keep  her  in  ignorance  of  her  actual 
danger,  when  she  was  sick  ;  nor  was  it  permitted  at  any 
time  to  mention  instances  of  death  in  her  presence.     So 
that  tlie  estimable  writer  of  this  statement  asserts,  that  she 
often  suffered  much  more  from  the  apprehension,  than  she 
could  have  suffered  from  the  most  agonizing  torture,  that 
ever  attended  the  hour  of  dissolution.* 

§.  395.  Casiuil  associatums  in  respect  to  persons. 

'Men  sometimes  form  such  an  aversion  to  others,  or  as- 
sociate with  them  such  sentiments  of  dread,  that  the  con- 
nection of  the  persons  and  the  feelings  becomes  permanent 

and  unconquerable. It  has  sometimes  been  the  case, 

that  a  man  of  distinguished  talents  has  been  defeated  and 
prostrated  by  another,  in  an  argument  perhaps,  on  some 
public  occasion  ;  and  although  he  harbours  no  resent- 
ment against  his  opponent,  and  has  no  sense  of  inferiority, 
yet  he  never  afterwards  meets  him  in  company  without 

*£Iemf  ntary  Principles  of  £ducatioii>  Letter  III. 
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experiencing  a  very  sensible  degree  of  uneasiness  and  suf- 
fering. 

An  individual  was  once  perfectly  cured  of  madness  by 
a  very  harsh  and  oifensive  operation.  During  all  his  life 
after,  he  acknowledged  with  the  most  sincere  gratitude, 
that  he  could  not  have  received  a  greater  benefit ;  and  still 
he  was  utterly  unable  to  bear  the  sight  of  the  operator,  it 
suggested  so  strongly  the  dreadful  suffering  which  he 
underwent.* 

Some  men  have  an  exceeding  and  unaccountable  aver- 
sion to  the  mere  features  and  countenance  of  another,  and 
cannot  bear  to  be  looked  upon  by  them.  A  statement  is 
somewhere  given  of  a  person  of  a  noble  family,  who  was 
not  able  to  bear,  that  an  old  woman  should  look  upon  him. 
Certain  persons,  in  a  season  of  merriment,  which  is  not 
always  wisely  directed  towards  these  humbling  infirmities 
of  our  nature,  succeeded  in  suddenly  and  unexpectedly 
introducing  him  into  the  presence  of  one  such,  but  the 
shock  to  his  feelings  was  so  great  as  to  terminate  in  his 
death* 

§.  296.  ^rUipathies  to  animab. 

Nothing  but  the  fact  of  the  existence  and  great  power 
of  casual  associations  can  explain  the  circumstance,  that 
individuate  have  from  time  to  time  discovered  a  very 
great  antipathy  to  certain  animals.  No  man  ever  gave 
more  decided  proofs  of  courage,  than  the  celebrated  Mar- 
quis de  la  Roche  Jacquelin  ;  but  it  is  a  singular  fact,  (al- 
though no  account  is  given  of  the  origin  of  this  strange  as- 
sociation,) that  he  could  not  look  in  the  face  of  a  squirrel 
without  trembling  and  turning  pale.  Ho  himself  ridicu- 
led his  weakness  in  this  respect,  but  with  all  his  efforts  he 
could  not  prevent  the  physical  effects,  which  have  been 
referred  to,  whenever  he  was  in  presence  of  that  harmless 
animal. 

But  we  have  an  incident  nearer  home,  which  appears 
the  less  surprizing,  because  we  know  the  origin  of  it.  The 
late  governor  Sullivan  of  Massachusetts,  when  a  boy, 

*  Locke's  Essay,  Bk.  II,  Chap.  33. 
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fell  asleep  under  a  tree,  and  was  awaked  by  a  ierpent 
crawling  over  him.  He  arose  in  great  terrour,  ran  to- 
wards the  house,  and  fell  down  in  a  convulsive  fit.  Af- 
terwards  through  life  he  retained  such  an  aversion  for  ct- 
ery  thing  of  the  serpent  kind,  that  he  could  not  see  one, 
or  even  the  picture  of  one,  without  falling  into  convul- 
sions. 

Peter  the  Great  of  Russia,  who  certainly  was  not  want* 
ing  in  expansion  and  force  of  mind,  was  subject  to  i 
strong  and  invincible  aversion  of  this  kind.  His  biog- 
raphcrs,without  giving  any  explanation  of  it,  merely  men- 
tion the  facts  as  follows. ^'  Nothing  was  so  much  the 

object  of  the  Czar's  antipathy  as  a  black  insect  of  tbe 
scarabeus  or  beetle  kind,  which  breeds  in  houses  that  are 
not  kept  clean,  and  especially  in  places  where  meal  and 
other  provisions  are  deposited.  In  the  country  the  walk 
and  ceilings  of  the  peasant's  houses  are  covered  with 
them,  particularly  in  Russia,  where  they  abound  more 
than  in  any  other  part  of  the  world.  They  are  there  cal- 
led taracan ;  but  our  naturalists  give  them  the  name  of 
derwiesUy  or  dissecting  scarabeus. 

^'Although  the  Russian  monarch  was  far  from  being 
subject  to  childish  fears,  or  womanish  fancies,  one  of  these 
insects  sufficed  to  drive  him  out  of  an  apartment,  nay, 
even  out  of  the  house.  In  his  frequent  journies  in  his 
own  dominions  he  never  went  into  a  house  without  hav- 
ing his  apartment  carefully  swept  by  one  of  his  own  8e^ 
vants,  and  being  assured  that  there  were  no  taracans  to 
fear.  One  day  he  paid  a  visit  to  an  officer  who  stood 
pretty  high  in  his  esteem,  at  his  country  house,  which 
was  built  of  wood,  at  a  little  distance  from  Moscow,  The 
Czar  expressed  his  satisfaction  with  what  was  ofiferedhim, 
and  with  the  order  he  observed  in  the  house.  The  com- 
pany sat  down  to  table,  and  dinner  was  already  begun, 
when  he  asked  his  landlord  if  there  were  taracans  in  his 
house  ? 

<  Not  many,'  replied  the  officer,  without  reflecting ; 
<  and  the  better  to  get  rid  of  them,  I  have  pinned  a  liv- 
ing one  to  the  wall.'    At  the  same  time  he  pointed  to  the 
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place  where  the  insect  was  pinned,  and  still  continued  to 
palpitate.  Unfortunately,  it  was  just  beside  the  Czar,  in 
whom  the  unexpected  sight  of  this  object  of  his  aversion 
produced  so  much  emotion,  that  he  rose  instantly  from 
table,  gave  the  officer  a  violent  blow,  and  left  his  house 
with  all  his  attendants."* 

§.  297.  ^SppKcation  of  the  faregoifig  vUwt  in  early  educaHon. 

It  is  certainly  an  obvious  remark  in  respect  to  educa- 
tion, that  an  eiTclusive  attention  ought  not  to  be  given  to 
one,  or  even  more  of  our  mental  susceptibilities,  to  the 
neglect  of  others.  It  is  proper,  that  such  a  degree  of  cul- 
ture should  be  bestowed  upon  all  of  them,  as  will  secure 

to  them  a  good  degree  of  strength  and  activity. Some 

persons  possess  imagination  in  a  high  degree,  and  the  ^  eye 
in  a  finephrenzy  rolling  ;'  but  the  vigour  of  the  reasoning 
faculty  is  entirely  demolished.  They  can  picture  in  their 
imaginations,  no  less  vividly  than  the  writer  himself,  the 
scenes  of  love  and  war  in  their  favourite  romances  ;  but 
cannot  grasp  consecutive  propositions  and  feel  the  force  of 
an  argument.  Others  are  mere  reasoners  without  taste  ; 
having  the  power  to  follow  out  and  fully  subdue  the  diffi* 
culties  of  a  demonstration,  but  without  a  soul  to  feel  the 
touches  of  sentiment,  or  an  ear  for  the  harmonies  of  po* 
etry. 

Such  an  education,  which  improves  some  of  the  in- 
tellectual, powers,  while  others  are  greatly  neglected,  is 
undoubtedly  erroneous  and  defective ;  but  evidently  that 
early  training  is  not  less  so,  which  permits  a  like  dispro- 
portion in  the  growth  and  developement  of  our  sentient 
nature,  the  emotions,  desires,  and  passions.  Equal  care 
is  to  be  taken  here,  that  every  thing  may  have  its  ap- 
propriate place  and  its  proper  degree  of  expansion,  being 
neither  stinted  beyond  the  intention  of  nature,nor  shooting 
out  into  deformed  and  unwieldy  excrescences.  No  one  can 
doubt,that  an  uniform  developement  and  a  suitable  training 
of  the  affections  contributes  as  much  to  the  utility  and 
beauty  of  the  mental  character,  as  alike  developement  and 

*  Staelliin's  Original  Anecdotes  of  Peter  the  Great. 
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training  of  the  inlellectual  part.  It  is  very  important, 
therefore,  to  guard  in  early  life  against  those  assoctatioBt, 
the  tendency  of  which  is  to  create  and  sustain  false  viewf 
of  things,  and  false,  or  rather  unfounded  and  uncalled  for 
feelings  in  respect  to  them.  The  following  remarks  of 
Miss  Hamilton,  in  the  work  already  referred  to,  are  valns- 
ble  for  their  good  sense,  and  particularly  for  the  appropri- 
ate illustrations,  which  are  introduced  in  them. 

<<  Let  a  child  see  a  frog  for  the  first  time  in  company 
with  a  person  who  has  no  aversion  to  the  species,  who 
praises  the  beauty  of  its  skin,  admires  its  agility,  and  men- 
tions its  inoifensiveness  with  sympathy  and  tendernesi ; 
the  child  will  be  delighted  with  its  appearance,  and  at^ 
tach  to  it  no  more  idea  of  disgust  than  he  does  to  that  oft 
robin  red-breast.  But  alter  these  circumstances,  and  let 
him  at  the  first  sight  of  the  frog  hear  a  shriek  of  terror 
from  his  mother,  or  some  female  friend ;  let  him  see  her 
run  from  it  with  abhorrence  and  hear  her  mention  it  with 
disgust,  and  it  is  ten  to  one  the  association  thus  formed 
will  remain  fixed  for  life. 

^'  While  sitting  in  an  alcove  in  a  friend's  garden  last 
summer,  I  saw  a  darling  little  girl,  whose  mind  had  been 
happily  preserved  from  the  early  dominion  of  prejudice, 
busily  employed  in  collecting  pebbles  (as  I  thought)  and 
putting  them  in  her  frock,  which  she  had  gathered  up  and 
held  in  one  hand  as  a  receptacle  for  her  treasure.  Ob- 
serving me,  she  came  running  towards  me  with  a  joyful 
countenance ;  <<  See  !"  cried  she  <^  See  !  what  a  number 
of  beautiful  creatures  I  have  got  here  !"  emptying  at  the 
same  time  the  contents  of  her  lap  upon  mine — a  number 
of  large  black  beetles  !  I  confess  I  could  have  excused 
the  present ;  nor  could  I  behold  the  harmless  creatures 
crawling  on  me  without  shuddering.  I  had  however 
resolution  enough  to  conceal  my  sensations  ;  and  after 
thanking  my  little  friend  for  her  kindness,  begged  she 
would  replace  them  in  her  frock,  that  she  might  put  them 
down  where  she  had  found  them,  so  that  they  might  find 
their  way  to  their  families.  Delighted  with  the  employ- 
ment, in  which  I  could  not  prevail  on  myself  to 
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her,  8he  soon  freed  me  from  my  disagreeable  companions  ; 
and  while  I  watched  the  expression  of  her  animated  coun- 
tenance, I  could  not  help  reflecting  on  the  injury  I  had 
sustained  from  that  early  association,  which  could  still 
thus  operate  upon  my  mind  in  defiance  of  the  control  of 
reason-  An  aversion  to  black  beetles,  it  is  true,  will  not 
often  interfere  with  our  happiness,  or  with  the  comfort  of 
those  with  whom  we  associate  ;  but  why,  in  any  instance, 
should  we  injure  the  mind  by  false  and  fictitious  preju- 
dices ?  The  recurrence  of  these  painful  sensations,  (and 
what  sensation  more  painful  than  those  of  fear  and  aver- 
sion,) deducts  much  from  the  pleasure  of  life.  They  mis- 
lead the  understanding  and  warp  the  judgment,  and  are 
consequently  injurious  to  the  sanity  of  the  mind  ;  and  yet 
bow  little  are  they  guarded  against  in  education  ?  Suffer 
me,  then,  my  friend,  to  recommend  it  to  your  considera- 
tion. Watch,  I  beseech  you,  the  early  operation  of  the 
mind  ;  and  if  you  observe  any  symptom  of  its  having 
caught  by  contagion  any  of  those  antipathies  so  falsely  de- 
nominated natural,  make  it  your  businessv  by  counteract- 
ing, to  destroy  the  association  which  excited  them." 
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EXCITED  CONCEPTIONS  OR  APPARITIONS.  ' 


§.  398.  Of  excited  conceptions  and  of  apparitions  in  general. 

In  this  and  the  following  chapter  we  shall  proceed  to 
give  a  somewhat  new  view  of  the  action  of  the  mental  sus- 
ceptibilities>  but  it  will  be  one,  by  no  means  wanting  either 
in  interest  or  in  importance.  The  operations  of  the  mind 
are  not  always  uniform  ;  it  puts  forth  its  exercises  with 
greater  or  less  degrees  of  intensity  ;  and  in  some  cases,  as 
we  shall  have  occasion  to  see,  exhibits  an  utter  and  disas- 
trous deviation  from  its  ordinary  laws. 

Conceptions,  the  consideration  of  which  is  to  be  re- 
sumed in  the  present  chapter,  are  those  ideas,  which  we 
have  of  any  absent  objects  of  perception.  In  their  ordinary 
form  they  have  already  been  considered,  in  a  former  part 
of  this  work.  But  they  are  found  to  vary  in  degree  of 
strength  ;  and  hence,  when  they  are  at  the  highest  in- 
tensity of  which  they  are  susceptible,  they  are  called  vivi- 
fied or  EXCITED  CONCEPTIONS.  They  are  otherwise  called, 
particularly  when  they  have  their  origin  in  the  sense  of 

sight,  APPARITIONS. 

Apparitions,  therefore,  are  appearances,  which  seem  to 
be  external  and  real,  but  which  in  truth  have  merely  an 
interiour  or  subjective  existence  ;  they  arc  merely  vivid 
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or  excited  conceptions.  Accordingly  there  may  be  appa- 
ritions, not  only  of  angels,  departed  spirits,  and  celestial 
cities,  but  of  landscapes,  mountains,  precipices,  festiTals, 
funeral  processions,  temples  ;  in  a  word,  of  all  Tiaual  pe^ 

ceptions,  which  we  are  capable  of  recalling. ^Although 

there  are  excited  conceptions  both  of  the  hearing  and  the 
touch,  which  succeed  in  reaching  and  controlling  our  be- 
belief  with  unreal  intimations,  those  of  the  sight,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  great  importaifce  of  that  organ  and  the 
frequency  of  the  deceptions  connected  with  it,  claim  e^ 
pecial  attention. 

§.  299.   Of  the  less  permanent  excited  amcq^iom. 

Excited  conceptions,  which  are  not  permanent  but  have 
merely  a  momentary,  although  a  distinct  and  real  exit- 

tence,  are  not  uncommon. ^A  person,  standing  on  the 

sea-shore,  and  anxiously  expecting  to  witness  the  immedi- 
ate approach  of  his  vessel,  will  sometimes  see  the  image 
of  it,  and  will  be  certain  for  the  moment,  that  he  has  the 
object  of  his  anticipations  in  view,  although  in  truth  there 
is  no  vessel  in  sight.  That  is  to  say ;  the  conception,  idea, 
or  image  of  the  vessel,  which  it  is  evidently  in  the  power 
of  any  one  to  form,  who  has  previously  seen  one,  is  ren- 
dered so  intense  by  feelings  of  anxiety,  as  to  be  the  same 
in  effect,  as  if  the  real  object  were  present,  and  the  figure 
of  it  were  actually  pictured  on  the  retina.  Indeed  these 
mental  creations  are  sometimes  found  to  exist,  when  there 
is  not  that  degree  of  anxiety,  which  may  be  supposed  to 
prevail  in  the  present  instance ;  as  when  on  winter  eve- 
nings we  sometimes  gaze  on  the  flickering  fires  of  the 
hearth,  till  we  see  in  them  the  forms  of  human  beings, 
clusters  of  trees,  houses,  landscapes.  This  at  least  was 
the  experience  of  Cowper,  who  has  made  it  the  subject  of 
a  fine  passage  in  the  poem  of  the  Task. 

"  Me  oil  has  fancy,  ludicrous  and  wild, 

"  Soothed  with  a  waking  dream  of  houses,  towers, 

**  Trees,  churches,  and  strange  visages  expressed 

"  In  the  red  cinders,  while  with  poring  eye, 

*^  I  gazed,  mysell  creating  what  I  saw. 
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Pertons,  utting  alone  in  a  room,  are  someiimes  inter- 
rupted by  the  supposed  hearing  of  a  voice,  which  calls  to 
them.  But  in  truth  it  is  only  their  own  internal  concep- 
tion of  that  particular  sound,  which  happens  at  the  mo- 
ment to  be  so  distinct,  as  to  control  their  belief  and  impose 
itself  upon  them  for  a  reality.  This  is  the  whole  mystery 
of  what  Boswell  has  related  as  a  singular  incident  in  the 
life  of  Dr.  Johnson,  that  while  at  Oxford  he  distinctly 
heard  his  mother  call  him  by  his  given  name,  although  she 
was  at  the  very  time  in  Litchfield. The  same  princi- 
ple explains  also  what  is  related  of  Napoleon.  Previously 
to  his  Russian  expedition,  he  was  frequently  discovered 
half-reclined  on  a  sofa,  where  he  remained  several  hours, 
plunged  in  profound  meditation.  Sometimes  he  started 
up,  convulsively,  and  with  an  ejaculation.  Fancying  he 
heard  his  name,  he  would  exclaim.  Who  calls  me  ?* 
These  are  the  sounds,  susceptible  of  being  heard  at  any  time 
in  the  desert  air,  which  started  Robinson  Crusoe  from  his 
sleep,  when  there  was  no  one  on  his  solitary  island  but 
himself ; 

"  The  airy  tongues,  that  syllable  men's  namesy 
**  On  shores,  in  desert  sands,  and  wildernesses. 

§.  SOO.  Of  the  connection  btween  the  ndnd  and  the  body. 

But  there  are  other  cases,  reooAining  to  be  considered^ 
where  the  vividness  of  the  conception  is  more  permanent. 
In  order  to  explain  these,  some  remarks  are  to  be  made 
in  proof  of  the  connection  existing  between  the  mind  and 
body,  and  of  the  influence  of  the  bodily  system  over  that 
of  the  intellect.  A  few  well  known  facts  will  help  to  illus- 
trate both  the  existence  and  nature  of  this  influence. 

(1)  The  effects  of  old  age  are  first  experienced  in  the 
bodily  system.  But  by  means  of  the  decay  of  the 
body,  it  is  found,  that  it  often  affects  the  mind.  The 
mental  vigour  in  those,  who  are  experiencing  the  de- 
crepitudes of  age,  is  in  most  cases  evidently  impaired*  The 

*  Count  Segur's  Russian  Expedition,  Chap,  iv.— See  also  Scott's 
Demonology  and  Witchcraft,  Letter  I. 
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intellectual  system  is  hardly  less  deaf  and  blind,  and  stands 
hardly  less  in  need  of  crutches  to  support  it,  than  the  bow- 
ed and  superannuated  body. 

(2)  Violent,  corporeal  diseases  in  manhood,  before  any 
decays  take  place  from  age,  often  affect  the  powers  of 
thought.  Persons  have  been  known  after  a  violent  fever 
or  violent  attacks  of  any  other  kind,  to  lose  entirely  tbe 
power  of  recollection ;  a  circumstance,  which  we  havie 
already  had  occasion  to  remark  upon  in  the  chapter  on 
MEMORT.     But  sometimes  the  effect  is  the  reverse. 

(S)  Many  things  of  a  stimulating  nature,  when  taken 
into  the  system,  do  in  some  way  violently  affect  the  mind 
This  is  true  in  particular,  of  the  nitrous  oxide  gas.  When 
it  is  inhaled  in  a  considerable  quantity^  the  conceptions 
are  more  vivid,  associated  trains  of  thought  are  of  increas- 
ed rapidity,  and  emotions  are  excited,  corresponding  to 
the  acuteness  of  sensations  and  the  vividness  of  ideas. 

The  gas,  which  is  received  into  the  system,  operates  in 
the  first  place  upon  the  body  merely  ;  particularly  by 
quickening  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  and  also,  as  ii 
supposed,  by  increasing  the  volume  of  that  fluid. 

There  is  another  gas,  the  febrile  miasma,  which  b 
found,  on  being  inhaled,  to  affect  the  mind  also,  by  first 
affecting  the  sanguineous  fluid.  But  this  gas  diminishes, 
instead  of  increasing  the  volume  of  blood  ;  as  is  indicated 
by  a  small  contracted  pulse,  and  an  increasing  constric- 
tion of  the  capillaries.  As  in  the  case  of  the  nitrous  oxide 
gas,  the  mental  exercises  are  rendered  intense  and  vivid 
by  the  febrile  miasma  ;  but  the  emotions,  which  are  expe- 
rienced, instead  of  being  pleasant,  are  gloomy  andpsdnfol. 
The  trains  of  thought,  which  are  at  such  times  suggested, 
and  the  creations  of  the  imagination  are  all  of  an  analo- 
gous character,  strange,  spectral,  and  terrifying.* 

(4)  In  general,  whenever  the  physical  condition  of  the 
brain,  which  is  a  prominent  organ  in  the  process  of  per- 
ception, is  affected,  whether  it  be  from  a  more  than  com- 
mon fulness  of  the  blood  vessels,  or  from  other  causes  the 

^  See  Hibbert's  Philosophy  of  Apparitions,  Pt.  II.  ch.  I, 
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mind  itself  will  be  found  to  be  affected  also  ;  and  often- 
times in  a  high  degree. Many  such  facts  clearly  com- 
bine to  show,  that  the  mind  is  susceptible  of  new  states, 
and  of  modifications  of  its  present  states,  in  consequence 
of  alterations  in  the  bodily  system. 

§.  801 .  la  catue  of  permanently  vivid  conceptions  or  appari- 
tions,    Mgkct  of  periodical  blood-letting. 

We  have  been  led  to  see,  (§.  219,  Vol.  I,)  that  our 
conceptions  or  renovated  ideas  may  be  so  vivid,  as  to  af- 
fect our  belief  for  a  short  time  hardly  less  powerfully, 
than  the  original  perceptions.  But  as  in  the  cases  refer- 
red to,  there  was  not  supposed  to  be  an  unsound  or  disor- 
dered state  of  the  body,  this  extreme  vividness  of  con- 
ception was  exceedingly  transitory.  There  are  other  cases 
of  a  more  permanent  character,  which  are  worthy  of  no 
small  notice  in  the  history  of  the  mind. These  last  al- 
ways imply  a  disordered  state  of  the  body,  which  we 
were  taught  in  the  last  section  is  often  attended  with  very 
marked  effects  on  the  intellect.  And  the  first  cause  of 
them,  which  we  shall  notice,  is  the  neglect  of  customary 
periodical  blood-letting.  The  doctrine,  that  excited  con- 
ceptions or  APPARITIONS  are  attendant  on  a  superabun- 
dance of  blood,  occasioned  by  this  neglect,  seems  to  be  il- 
lustrated and  confirmed  in  the  following  interesting  narra- 
tion. 

§.  302.  Excited  conceptions  or  apparitions  of  JN*icolai. 

Nicolai  was  an  inhabitant  of  Berlin,  a  celebrated  book- 
seller, and  naturally  of  a  very  vivid  imagination.  He  was 
neither  ignorant  nor  superstitious  ;  a  fiEict,  which  some  un- 
doubtedly will  esteem  it  important  to  know.  The  follow- 
ing account  of  the  apparitions,  which  appeared  to  him,  is 
given  in  his  own  words. 

<^  My  wife  and  another  person  came  into  my  apartment 
in  the  morning,  in  order  to  console  me,  but  I  was  too  much 
agitated  by  a  series  of  incidents,  which  had  most  power- 
fully affected  my  moral  feeling,  to  be  capable  of  attending 
to  them.     On  a  sudden,  I  perceived,  at  about  the  distance 
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of  ten  steps,  a  form  like  that  of  a  deceased  person.  I 
pointed  at  it,  asking  my  wife  if  she  did  not  see  it  ?  It 
was  but  natural  that  she  should  not  see  any  thing  ;  my 
question,  therefore,  alarmed  her  very  much,  and  she  im- 
mediately sent  for  a  physician.  The  phantom  continued 
about  eight  minutes.  I  grew  at  length  more  c^alm,  and 
being  extremely  exhausted,  fell  into  a  restless  sleep,  which 
lasted  about  half  an  hour.  The  physician  ascribed  the 
apparition  to  a  violent  mental  emotion,  and  lioped  there 
would  be  no  return  ;  but  the  violent  agitation  of  my  mind 
had  in  some  way  disordered  my  nerves,  and  produced 
further  consequences,  which  deserve  a  more  minute  des- 
cription. 

'^  At  four  in  the  afternoon,  the  form  which  I  had  seen 
in  the  morning  re-api>eared.  I  was  by  myself  when  thii 
happened,  and  being  rather  uneasy  at  the  incident,  went 
to  my  wife's  apartment,  but  there  likewise  I  was  persecu- 
ted by  the  apparition,  which,  however,  at  intervals  dis- 
appeared, and  ulways  prcf^^nted  itself  in  a  standing  pos- 
ture. About  six  o'clock  there  appeared  also  several  walk- 
ing figures,  which  had  no  connection  with  the  first.  Af- 
ter the  first  day  the  form  of  the  deceased  person  no  more 
appeared,  but  its  place  was  supplied  with  many  other 
phantasms,  sometimes  representing  acquaintsuices,  but 
mostly  strangers  ;  those  whom  I  knew  were  composed  of 
living  and  deceased  persons,  but  the  number  of  the  latter 
was  comparatively  small.  I  observed  the  persons  with 
whom  I  daily  conversed  did  not  appear  as  phantasms, 
these  representing  chiefly  persons  who  lived  at  some  dis- 
tance from  me. 

^' These  phantasms  seemed  equally  clear  and  distinct 
at  all  times,  and  under  all  circumstances,  both  when  I  wu 
by  myself,  and  when  I  was  in  company,  and  as  well  in  the 
day  as  at  night,  and  in  my  own  house  as  well  as  abroad ; 
they  were,  however,  less  frequent  when  I  was  in  the  house 
of  a  friend,  and  rarely  appeared  to  me  in  the  street.  When 
I  shut  my  eyes,  these  phantasms  would  sometimes  vanish 
entirely,  though  there  were  instances  when  I  beheld  them 
with  my  eyes  closed,  yet,  when  they  disappeared  on  such 
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occasions,  they  generally  returned  when  I  opened  my  eyes. 
I  conversed  sometimes  with  my  physician  and  my  wife  of 
the  phantasms  which  at  the  moment  surrounded  me  ;  they 
appeared  more  frequently  walking  than  at  rest,  nor  wer^- 
they  constantly  present.  They  frequently  did  not  come 
for  some  time,  but  always  re-appeared  for  a  longer  or 
shorter  i)eriod,  either  singly  or  in  company,  the  latter, 
however,  being  most  frequently  the  case.  I  generally 
saw  human  forms  of  both  sexes,  but  they  usually  seemed 
not  to  take  the  smallest  notice  of  each  other,  moving  as 
in  a  market-place,  where  all  are  eager  to  press  through 
the  crowd ;  at  times,  however,  they  seemed  to  be  trans- 
acting business  with  each  other.  I  also  saw  several  times 
people  on  horseback,  dogs,  and  birds.  All  these  phan- 
tasms appeared  to  mc  in  their  natural  size,  and  as  distinct 
as  if  alive,  exhibiting  different  shades  of  carnation  in  the 
uncovered  parts,  as  well  as  different  colours  and  fashions 
in  their  dresses,  though  the  colours  seemed  somewhat  pa- 
ler than  in  real  nature.  None  of  the  figures  appeared  par<» 
ticularly  terrible,  comical,  or  disgusting,  most  of  them  be- 
ing of  an  indifferent  shape,  and  some  presenting  a  pleasing 
aspect.  The  longer  these  phantoms  continued  to  visit  me, 
the  more  frequently  did  they  return,  while,  at  the  same 
time,  they  increased  in  number  about  four  weeks  after 
they  had  first  appeared.  I  also  began  to  hear  them  talk  ; 
these  phantoms  sometimes  conversed  among  themselves, 
but  more  frequently  addressed  their  discourse  to  me  ; 
their  speeches  were  commonly  short,. and  never  of  an  un- 
pleasant turn  At  different  times  there  appeared  to  me 
both  dear  and  sensible  friends  of  both  sexes,  whose  ad- 
dresses tended  to  appease  my  grief,  which  had  not  yet 
wholly  subsided  :  their  consolatory  speeches  were  in  gen- 
eral addressed  to  me  when  I  was  alone.  Sometimes, 
however,  I  was  accosted  by  these  consoling  friends  while 
I  was  engaged  in  company,  and  not  unfrequently  while 
real  persons  were  speaking  to  mc.  These  consolatory  ad- 
dresses comisfted  sometimes  of  abrupt  phrases,  and  at  oth- 
er times  they  were  regularly  executed." 

As  Nicolai  was  a  person  of  information  and  of  a  philo- 
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tophic  spirit,  he  was  able  to  detect  and  to  assign  the  true 
cause  of  his  mental  malady. 

He  was,  it  is  to  be  remembered,  in  the  first  place,  a 
person  of  a  very  vivid  fancy,  and  hence  his  mind  i¥as  the 
more  likely  to  be  affected  by  any  disease  of  the  body.  A 
number  of  years  before  the  occurrences  above  related,  he 
had  been  subject  to  a  violent  vertigo,  which  had  been 
cured  by  means  of  leeches  ;  it  was  his  custom  to  lose  blood 
twice  a  year,  but  previously  to  the  present  attack,  this 
evacuation  had  been  neglected.  Supposing,  therefore, 
that  the  mental  disorder  might  arise  from  a  superabun- 
dance of  blood  and  some  irregularity  in  the  circulation,  he 
again  resorted  to  the  application  of  leeches. 

When  the  leeches,  were  applied,  no  person  was  with 
him  besides  the  surgeon  ;  but  during  the  operation  his 
chamber  was  crowded  with  human  phantasms  of  all  des- 
criptions. In  the  course  of  a  few  hours,  however,  they 
moved  around  the  chamber  more  slowly  ;  their  colour  be- 
gan to  fade,  until  growing  more  and  more  obscure,  they 
at  last  dissolved  into  air,  and  he  ceased  to  be  troubled 
with  them  afterwards.* 

§.  303.  2d  cause  of  excited  conceptions.     •SUacks  of  fever. 

In  violent  attacks  of  fever  there  arc  sometimes  excited 
conceptions ;  particularly  those,  which  have  their  origin 
in  the  sense  of  sights  and  are  known  by  way  of  distinction 
under  the  name  of  Apparitions.  The  ideas,  which  the 
sick  person  has,  become  increased  in  vividness,  until  the 
mind,  seeming  to  project  its  own  creations  into  the  exte- 
riour  space,  peoples  the  room  with  living  and  moving 
phantoms.    There  is  a  statement,  illustrative  of  this  view. 


•  Memoir  on  the  Appearance  of  Spectres  or  Phantoms  occasioned 
by  Disease,  with  Psychological  Uemarks,  read  by  Nicolai  to  the  Roy- 
al Society  of  Berlin  on  the  28th  of  February  1799  ;  as  quoted  by  Hib- 
bert,  Pt.  I,  CH.  1. — Walter  Scott,  in  his  Demonology  and  Witchcraft, 
speaks  of  the  apparitions  of  Nicolai  as  a  leading  case  in  this  depart- 
ment of  human  knowledge.  He  also  expresses  the  opinion,  that  many 
others  hare  had  the  same  experience  with  Nicolai,  but  have  been -de- 
terred by  various  causes  from  making  it  public. 
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in  Nicholson's  Philosophical  Journal,  (xv,)  a  part  of  which 
will  be  here  repeated.  The  fever  in  this  instance,  of 
which  an  account  is  given  by  the  patient  himself,  was  of 
a  violent  character,  originating  in  some  deep-seated  in- 
flammation, and  at  first  affecting  the  memory,  although 
not  permanently. 

"  Being  perfectly  awake,  (says  this  person,)  in  full 
possession  of  memory,  reason,  and  calmness,  conversing 
with  those  around  me,  and  seeing  without  difficulty  or 
impediment  every  surrounding  object,  I  was  entertained 
and  delighted  with  a  succession  of  faces,  over  which  I  had 
no  control,  either  as  to  their  appearance,  continuance,  or 
removal. 

'^  They  appeared  directly  before  me,  one  at  a  time, 
very  suddenly,  yet  not  so  much  so,  but  that  a  second  of 
time  might  be  employed  in  the  emergence  of  each,  as  if 
through  a  cloud  or  mist,  to  its  perfect  clearness.  In  this 
state  each  face  continued  five  or  six  seconds,  and  then 
vanished,  by  becoming  gradually  fainter  during  about  two 
seconds,  till  nothing  was  left  but  a  dark  opaque  mist,  in 
which  almost  immediately  afterwards  appeared  another 
face.  All  these  faces  were  in  the  highest  degree  interest- 
ing to  me  for  beauty  of  form,  and  for  the  variety  of  ex- 
pression they  manifested  of  every  great  and  amiable  emo- 
tion of  the  human  mind.  Though  their  attention  was  in- 
variably directed  to  me,  and  none  of  them  seemed  to  speak, 
yet  I  seemed  to  read  the  very  soul,  which  gave  animation 
to  their  lovely  and  intelligent  countenances.  Admiration 
and  a  sentiment  of  joy  and  affection  when  each  face  ap- 
peare<^  and  regret  upon  its  disappearance,  kept  my  mind 
constantly  rivetted  to  the  visions  before  it ;  and  this  state 
was  interrupted,  only  when  an  intercourse  with  the  persons 
in  the  room  was  proposed  or  urged,"  &c. The  appari- 
tions, which  this  person  experienced,  were  not  limited  to 
phantasms  of  the  human  countenance,  he  also  saw  phan- 
tasms of  books,  and  of  parchment  and  papers  containing 
printed  matter*  Nor  were  these  efifects  exclusively  con- 
fined to  ideas,  received  from  the  sense  of  sight  ;  at  one 
time,  he  seemed  to  himself  to  hear  musical  sounds.    That 
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lA ;  his  conceptions  of  sound  were  so  exceedingly  vivid,  it 
was  in  effect  the  same,  as  if  he  had  really  heard  melodioiB 
voices  and  instruments. 

§.  304.  Sd  cawe  of  apparitions,  and  other  excited  cancqptiom. 

InJlammaHons  of  the  brain. 

Apparitions,  and  excited  conceptions  in  general  exist,  in 
the  third  place,  in  consequence  of  inflammations  and  oth- 
er diseases  of  the  brain. We  may  infer  from  certain 

passages  in  the  most  philosophical  of  poets,  that  Shaki- 
peare  had  some  correct  notions  of  the  influence  of  a  dis- 
ordered condition  of  the  brain  on  the  mental  operatiooi. 
We  allude  among  others  to  the  passage,  where  in  expia- 
nation  of  the  apparition  of  the  dagger,  which  appeared  to 
Macbeth,  he  says. 

"  A  dagger  of  the  mind,  a  (alse  creation, 
"  Proceeding  from  the  heat-oppressed  brain. 

Beattie,  who  is  favourably  known,  both  as  a  poet  and 
as  a  philosopher,  has  a  passage,  much  to  the  same  purpose. 

"And  often  where  no  real  ills  aiTright, 

"Its  visionary  fiends,  an  endless  train, 

"Assail  with  equal,  or  superiour  might, 

"And  through  the  throbbing  heart,  and  dizzy  brain^ 

"And  shivering  nerves,  shoot  stings  of  more  than  mortal  pain." 

Whether  the  seat,  or  appropriate  and  peculiar  residence 
of  the  soul,  be  in  the  brain  or  not,  it  seems  to  be  certaio, 
that  this  part  of  the  bodily  system  is  connected,  in  a  very 
intimate  and  high  degree,  with  the  exercises  of  the  mind ; 
particularly  with  perception  and  volition.  Whenever, 
therefore,  the  brain  is  disordered,  whether  by  a  contu* 
sion,  or  by  a  removal  of  part  of  it,  by  inflammation,  or  in 
other  ways,  the  mind  will  in  general  be  affected  in  a  great- 
er  or  less  degree. 

It  may  indeed  be  said,  that  the  immediate  connection 
is  not  between  the  mind  and  the  substance  of  the  brain, 
but  between  the  mind  and  the  blood,  which  is  thrown  in- 
to that  part  of  the  system.  It  is  no  doubt  something  in 
favour  of  this  notion,  that  so  large  a  portion  of  the  sangui- 
neous fluid  finds  a  circulation  there ;  it  being  a  common 
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idea  among  anatomists,  that  at  least  one  tenth  of  all  the 
blood  is  immediately  sent  from  the  heart  into  the  brain,al- 
though  the  latter  is  in  weight  only  about  the  fortieth  part 
of  the  whole  body.  It  is  to  be  considered  also,  that  the 
effects,  which  arc  wrought  upon  the  mind  by  the  nitrous 
oxide,  and  the  febrile  miasma  gas,  are  caused  by  an  inter- 
mediate influence  on  the  blood.  On  the  other  hand,  it  may 
be  said  that  there  cannot  be  a  great  acceleration  of  the 
blood's  motion,  or  increase  of  its  volume,  without  a  very 
sensible  effect  on  the  cerebral  substance.  And,  therefore, 
it  may  remain  true,  that  very  mucli  may  justly  be  attri- 
buted to  the  blood,  and  still  the  brain  be  the  proximate 
cause  of  alterations  in  the  states  of  the  mind. 

§.  S05.  Of  the  facts  having  relation  to  the  Sd  cause  of  excited 

conceptions, 

* 

But  here  we  stand  in  need  of  facts,  as  in  all  other 
parts  of  this  investigation.  The  following  statement,  se- 
lected from  a  number  of  others  not  less  authenticated, 

can  be  relied  on.* A  citizen  of  Kingston-on-Hull  had  a 

quarrel  with  a  drunken  soldier,  who  attempted  to  enter  his 
house  by  force,  at  an  unseasonable  hour.  In  this  struggle 
the  soldier  drew  his  bayonet,  and  striking  him  across  tlie 
temples,  divided  the  temporal  artery.  He  had  scarcely 
recovered  from  the  effects  of  a  great  loss  of  blood  on  this 
occasion,  when  he  undertook  to  accompany  a  friend  in  his 
walking  match  against  time,  in  which  he  went  forty-two 
miles  in  nine  hours.  He  was  elated  by  his  success,  and 
spent  the  whole  of  the  following  day  in  drinking,  &c. 

The  result  of  these  things  was  an  affection,  probably 
an  inflammation,  of  the  brain.  And  the  consequence  of 
this  was  the  existence  of  those  vivid  states  of  mind,  which 
are  termed  apparitions.  Accordingly  our  shopkeeper, 
(for  that  was  the  calling  of  this  person,)  is  reported  to 
have  seen  articles  of  sale  upon  the  floor,  and  to  have  be- 
held an  armed  soldier  entering  his  shop,  when  there  was 
nothing  seen  by  other  persons  present.  In  a  word,  he  was 
for  some  time  constantly  haunted  by  a  variety  of  spectres 

*  See  tke  Edinburgh  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  Vol.  tt.  p.  388. 
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or  imaginary  appearances ;  so  much  so  that  he  even  found 
it  difficult  to  determine,  which  were  real  customers,  and 
which  were  mere  phantasms  of  his  own  mind.  The  rem- 
edy m  this  case  was  blood-letting,and  some  other  methodi 
of  cure,  which  are  practised  in  inflammations  of  the  brain. 
The  restoration  of  the  mind  to  a  less  intense  and  more 
correct  action  was  simultaneous  with  that  of  the  physic- 
al system. 

§.  306.  4th  cause  of  apparitions.     Hysteria. 

It  is  further  to  be  observed,  that  people  are  sometinkei 
troubled  with  apparitions  in  hysteria  or  the  hysteric  dis- 
ease.  ^For  the  nature  of  this  disease,  which  exists  un- 
der a  variety  of  forms,  and  is  thought  to  be  of  a  character 
somewhat  peculiar,  the  reader  is  referred  to  such  books  as 
treat  of  medical  subjects.     Its  eflects  on  the  mind  are  Tt- 
rious.     When  the  convulsive  affections  come  on,  the  pa- 
tient is  observed  to  laugh  and  cry  alternately,  aud  alto- 
gether without  any  cause  of  a  moral  nature  ;  •  so  that  he 
has  almost  the  appearance  of  fatuity,  or  of  being  delirious. 
But  apparitions  or  intensely  vivid  conceptions  are  among 
the  most  striking  attendants  of  this  disease.    The  subjects 
of  it  distinctly  see  every  description  of  forms  ;  men,  wo- 
men, dogs  and  other  inferiour  animals,  balls  of  fire,  celes- 
tial beings,  &;c.     We  can  without  doubt  safely  refer  to  the 
experience  of  those,  who  have  been  much  conversant  with 
instances  of  this  disease,  in  confirmation  of  this. 

The  existence  of  the  states  of  mind  under  considera- 
tion might,  without  much  question,  be  found,  on  further 
examination,  to  connect  themselves  with  other  forma  of 
disease.  The  subject  is  certainly  worthy,  whether  con* 
sidered  in  relation  to  science  or  to  human,  happiness,  of 
such  further  developements,  as  it  is  capable  of  receiving. 
But  nothing  further  remains  to  be  said  here  on  the  gen- 
eral subject  of  this  chapter,  except  in  the  single  instance 
of  the  effects  of  an  excessive  use  of  opium. 

§.  307.  Excited  conceptions  induced  by  the  use  qf  opium. 
It  will  be  sufficient  on  this  topic  to  refer  to  a  work,  en- 
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titled  coifFcssioNs  or  an  English  opium  eater  ;  not 
withoat  merit  in  point  of  ityle,  but  chiefly  valuable  for 
affording  some  facts  in  respect  to  the  mind.  The  author 
seems  to  have  been  naturally  of  a  feeling  and  imaginative 
turn,  and  this  intellectual  vivacity  was  greatly  Increased 
by  an  inordmate  use  of  opium  ;  so  that  in  the  end  his  in- 
tellect was  thrown  into  an  unnatural  and  disorderly  pos* 
ture.  Not  that  he  was  insane  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the 
terms,  but  the  action  of  his  intellect  was  so  excited  as  to 
be  not  according  to  nature.  His  mind  created  all  sorts  of 
phantoms,  especially  in  the  dark.  At  night  when  he  lay  l^^- 
awake  in  bed,  vast  processions  passed  along  in  mournful  ,,^ 
pomp  ;  friezes  of  never-ending  stories,  that  to  his  feelings 
were  sad  and  solemn,  he  informs  us,  as  if  they  were  stories 
drawn  from  times  before  Oedipus  or  Priam,  before  Tyre, 
before  Memphis.  Whenever  the  night  shades  had  fallen, 
whatever  he  happened  to  think  upon,  whether  it  were 
landscapes,  or  palaces,  or  armies  in  battle  array,  in  a  word, 
whatever  was  a  subject  of  thought,  and  was  capable  of  be- 
ing visually  represented,  formed  themselves  into  phau" 
toms  of  the  eye  and  swept  before  him  in  order  and  in  dis- 
tinctness, no  less  marked  and  imposing,  than  if  the  re^ 
objects  themselves  had  been  present.* 

*  The  fbltowing  extract  is  from  the  Leper  of  Aost,  an  interesting 
little  work  of  Ceunt  Le  Maistre. "  I  yield  (says  Uie  leper)  to  ex- 
traordinary impressions,  which  I  feel  only  in  these  unhappy  moments. 
Sometimes  it  is,  as  if  au  irresistihle  power  were  dragging  me  to  a  fath- 
omless abyss.  Sometimes  I  see  nothing  but  bleak  forms ;  when  I  en- 
deavour to  examine  them,  they  cross  each  other  with  the  rapidity  of 
lightning,  increase  in  approaching,  and  soon  are  like  mountains,  whieh 
crush  me  under  their  weight.  At  other  times,  I  see  dark  ckyuds  rise 
llrom  the  earth  around  me  ;  they  come  over  me  like  an  inundatwn, 
which  increases,  advances,  and  threatens  to  ingulf  me ;  and  when  I 
try  to  rise  in  order  to  free  myself  from  these  dreadful  images,  it  seisms 
as  if  I  were  retained  by  invisible  ties  which  enchain  all  my  powers. 
Tou  will  perhaps  helieve  this  to  be  merely  dreams  ;  builamnoi  $U^  - 
flag.  I  see  always  the  same  objects,  and  these  horrible  sensations  ex- 
ceed all  my  other  sensations."    Leper  of  Aost,  p.  17 

64' 
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§.  308.  Of  ghosts  and  other  spectral  appearances. 

Ghosts  are  partly  apparitions,  taking  that  term,  ash 
has  been  illustrated,  and  in  part  mental   illusions,  aririif 
from  not  viewing  objects  aright.     In  repect  to  ghosts,  re- 
mark, (1)  That  they  are  seen  most  frequently  In  the  dark, 
hardly  any  one  pretending  to  have  seen  them  in  the  day 
time.     And  this  is  a  circumstance  altogether  in  lavour  of 
the  idea,  that  they  are  in  all  cases,  although  they  cannot 
all  be  referred  to  one  cause,  mere  deceptions  practised  on 
us,  either  by  means  of  the  senses,  or  by  means  of  an  exci- 
ted internal  conception.     In  the  dark,  as  we  are  exposed 
to  a  greater  variety  of  dangers  than  at  other  times,  our 
feelings  are  in  consequence  excited  in  a  greater  or  less  de- 
gree, and,  as  there  is  a  great  dimness  in  the  outlines  of  ob- 
jects, they  readily  assume,  when  viewed  under  such  dt* 
cumstances,  new,  and  various,  and  uncertain  shapes. 

(2)  Let  it  be  observed,  as  another  circumstance  attend- 
ing these  spectral  appearances,  that  ghosts  are  seen  most 
frequently  among  people  of  very  little  mental  cultivation, 
among  the  ignorant.  Uninstructed  minds  are  generally 
the  most  credulous.  If  there  were  truly  any  beings  in  na- 
ture of  this  sort,  and  they  were  any  thing  more  than  im- 
aginary appearances,  persons,  who  were  well-informed  and 
philosophic,  would  stand  a  chance  equally  good  with  oth- 
ers, of  forming  an  acquaintance  with  them.— From  these 
two  circumstances  it  seems  to  follow  clearly,  that  many 
of  these  imaginary  beings  are  the  creations  of  a  credulov 
and  excited  mind,  viewing  objects  at  an  hour,  when  their 
outlines  cannot  be  distinctly  seen. 

(3)  It  is  to  be  remarked  further,  that  ghosts,  whsner- 
er  they  present  themselves,  are  found  to  agree  very  nearly 
with  certain  previous  conceptions,  which  persons  have 
formed  in  respect  to  them.  If,  for  instance,  the  ghost  be 
the  spirit  of  one,  with  whom  we  have  been  particularly 
acquainted,  he  appears  with  the  same  lineaments,  although 
a  little  paler,  and  the  same  dress  even  to  the  button  on 
his  coat  ;  the  dress,  in  general,  however,  is  white,  corrcs* 
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ponding  to  the  colour  of  the  burial  habiliraents  ;  so  that 
they  may  be  said  to  have  a  personal  or  individual,  a 
generic,  and,  as  some  have  maintained,  a  national  char- 
acter. 

<<  They  commonly  appear,  (says  Grose,  who  has  written 
on  this  subject,)  in  the  same  dress,  they  wore  while  liv- 
ing ;  although  they  are  sometimes  clothed  all  in  white  ; 
but  that  is  chiefly  the  churchyard  ghosts,  who  have  no 
particular  business,  but  seem  to  appear  pro  boh o  publico, 
or  to  scare  drunken  rustics  from  tumbling  over  their 
graves.  Dragging  chains  b  not  the  fashion  of  English 
ghosts,  chains  and  black  vestments  being  chiefly  the  accou- 
trements of  foreign  spectres  seen  in  arbitrary  governments. 
Dead  or  alive,  English  spirits  are  free." 

Thb  circumstance  also  remains  to  be  considered  ; 
(4)  When  spirits  have  come  from  the  dead  to  the  liv- 
ing, it  ha5  generally  been  found,  that  these  visitants  were 
among  the  particular  friends,  although  sometimes  of  the 
enemies  of  those,  whom  they  came  to  see.  This  is  very 
natural.— '—•It  is  our  friends  and  enemies  whom  we  think 
most  of ;  much  more  than  of  those,  to  whom  we  are  un- 
known, and  towards  whom  our  feelings  are  indifierent* 

A  person  has  lost  a  very  near  friend  by  death  ;  his 
soul  is  distressed,  and  amid  the  joys  of  liie>  which  have 
now  lost  their  charms,  and  amid  its  cares  to  which  he 
tunis  with  a  broken  heart,  he  incessantly  recalls  the  image 
so  endeared  to  him.  What  wonder  then,  that  his  imagi- 
nation, which,  in  the  light  and  bustle  of  the  day,  was  able 
to  keep  before  itself  the  picture  of  the  departed,  should^ 
in  the  stillness  and  shades  of  midnight,  when  remembran- 
ces multiply  and  fiselings  grow  deeper  and  deeper,  increase 
that  picture  to  the  size^  and  give  to  it  the  vivid  form  of 
real  life  !-«--^-*These  circumstances  justify  us  in  ascribing 
the  existence  of  that  supposed  class  of  beings,  called 
ghosts,  to  the  two  causes  mentioned  at  the  head  of  the 
■ection,  viz.  conceptions  rendered  inordinately  intense, 
and  objects  actually  seen,  but  under  such  circumstances  as 
to  be  misrepresented. 
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^.  309.   Furihtr  iUmtr(Ui4mi  and  remarh  on  the  9anu  ntjta. 

The  principles,  laid  down  in  this  cbafrter,  illaslnle 
various  incidenU,  hitherto  considered  very  renuurkabk, 
which  are  to  be  found  in  history  both  ancient  and  mod- 
ern. They  help  to  illustrate,  for  instance,  the  alleged  ap- 
pearance of  Caesar's  ghost  to  Marcus  Junius  Brutua  oo  ths 
plains  of  Philippi.  Brutus  was  not  only  greatly  fktigiied, 
but  his  mind  was  exceedingly  anxious ;  and  we  naay,  there- 
fore, well  suppose,  that  the  spectral  apparition  mrms  mere- 
ly an  internal  excited  conception. 

It  is  also  worthy  of  inquiry,  whether  they  may  not 
account,  in  part  at  least,  for  a  singular  power  of  the  Scotch 
Highlanders,  called  the  second  sight.  Especially  at  thor 
live  in  a  dark  and  mountainous  country,  and  their  feel- 
ings in  consequence  are  strong,  and  have  a  cast  of  mebn- 
choly.  Such  a  state  of  feeling  is  favourable  to  the  exis- 
tence of  excited  conceptions  or  apparitions ;  aod  appari- 
tions, (that  is,  the  seeing  of  things  which  are  n<it  prewnlj) 
is  implied  in  the  exercise  of  the  second  sight. 

As  the  interest  of  thb  subject  is  not  limited  to  novd- 
ists  and  the  writers  of  romance,  but  is  practically  and 
widely  important,  we  are  induced  to  subjoin  here  a  pas- 
sage from  a  popular  author,  who  is  perhaps  better  qnali- 
iied  than  any  other  person  living  to  form  a  correct  opin- 
ion on  it. '^There  are  many  ghost  stories,  which  we  do 

not  feel  at  liberty  to  challenge  as  impostures,  because  we  are 
confident  that  those,  who  relate  them  on  their  own  author- 
ity, actually  believe  what  they  assert,  and  may  have  good 
reason  for  doing  so,  though  there  is  no  real  phantom  af- 
ter all.  We  are  far,  therefore,  from  averring  that  such 
tales  are  necessarily  false.  It  is  easy  to  suppose  the  via- 
ionary  has  been  imposed  upon  by  a  lively  dream,  a  wa- 
king revery,  the  excitation  of-  a  powerful  imagination,  or 
the  misrepresentation  of  a  diseased  organ  of  sight  ;  and, 
in  one  or  other  of  these  causes,  (to  say  nothing  of  a  sys- 
tem of  deception  which  may  in  many  instances  be  proba- 
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blC))  we  apprehend  a  solution  will  be  found  for  all  cases  of 
what  are  called  real  ghost  stories. 

**  In  truth,  the  evidence  with  respect  to  such  appari- 
tions is  very  seldom  accurately  or  distinctly  questioned. 
A  supernatural  tale  is,  in  most  cases,  received  as  an  agree- 
able mode  of  amusing  society,  and  he  would  be  rather  ac- 
counted a  sturdy  moralist  than  an  entertaining  compan- 
ion, who  should  employ  himself  in  assailing  its  credibili- 
ty.    It  would  indeed  be  a  solecism  in  manners,  something 
like  that  of  impeaching  the  genuine  value  of  the  antiqui- 
ties exhibited  by  a  good-natured  collector,  for  the  grat- 
ification of  liis  guests.     This  difficulty  will  appear  great- 
er, should  a  company  have  the  rare  good  fortune  to  meet 
the  person  who  himself  witnessed  the  wonders  which  he 
tells  ;  a  well-bred  or  prudent  man  will,  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, abstain  from  using  the  rules  of  cross-exami- 
nation practised  in  a  court  of  justice  ;  and  if  in  any  case 
he  presumes  to  do  so,  he  is  in  danger  of  receiving  an- 
swers, even  from  the  most  candid  and  honourable  persons, 
which  are  rather  fitted  to  support  the  credit  of  the  story 
which  they  stand  committed  to  maintain,  than  to  the  pure 
service  of  unadorned  truth.     The  narrator  is  asked,  for 
example,  some  unimportant  question  with  respect  to  the 
apparition  ;  he  answers  it  on  the  hasty  suggestion  of  his 
own  imagination,  tinged  as  it  is  with  belief  of  the  gen* 
eral  fact,  and  by  doing  so,  often  gives  a  feature  of  minute 
evidence  which  was  before  wanting,  and  this  with  perfect 
unconsciousness  on  his  own  part.     It  is  a  rare  occurrence, 
indeed,  to  find  an  opportunity  of  dealing  with  an  actual 
ghost-seer :  such  instances,  however,  I  have  certainly  my- 
self met  with,  and  that  in  the  case  of  able,  wise,  candid, 
and  resolute  persons,  of  whose  veracity  I  had  every  rea- 
son to  be  confident.   But  in  such  instances,  shades  of  men- 
tal aberration  haveafterwardsoccurred,  which  sufficiently 
accounted  for  the  supposed  apparitions,  and  will  incline 
me  always  to  feel  alarmed  in  behalf  of  the  continued 
health  of  a  friend,  who  should  conceive  himself  to  have 
witnessed  such  a  visitation. 

^'  The  nearest  approximation,  which  can  be  generally 
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made  to  exact  evidence  in  tliu  case,  is  the  word  of  some 
individual  who  has  had  the  story,  it  may  be,  from  tbe 
person  to  vrhom  it  has  happened,  but  most  likely  from 
his  family,  or  some  friend  of  the  family.  Far  more  com- 
monly, the  narrator  possesses  no  better  means  of  knowl- 
edge  than  that  of  dwelling  in  the  country  where  the  thing 
happened,  or  being  well  acquainted  with  the  outside  of 
the  mansion  in  the  inside  of  which  the  ghost  appeared. 

<'  In  every  point,  the  evidence  of  such  a  secondhand 
retailer  of  the  mystic  story  must  fall  under  the  adjudged 
case  in  an  English  court.  The  judge  stopped  a  witnem 
who  was  about  to  give  an  account  of  the  murder,  upoo 
trial,  as  it  was  narrated  to  him  by  the  ghost  of  the  mur- 
dered person.  **  Hold,  sir,"  said  his  lordship ;  the  ghost 
is  an  excellent  witness,  and  his  evidence  the  best  posaible; 
but  he  cannot  be  heard  by  proxy  in  this  court.  Summon 
him  hither,  and  Pll  hear  him  in  person  ;  but  yoor  com- 
munication is  mere  hearsay,  which  my  office  compels  me 
to  reject."  Yet  it  is  upon  the  credit  of  one  man,  who 
pledges  it  upon  that  of  three  or  four  persons  who  have 
told  it  successively  to  each  other,  that  we  are  often  expec- 
ted to  believe  an  incident  inconsistent  with  the  laws  of  na- 
ture, however  agreeable  to  our  love  of  the  wonderful  and 
the  horrible."* 

§.  310.   Of  the  apparitioriB  of  the  reU^aus^ 

Individuals,  under  great  religious  excitement,  frequent^ 
ly  make  mention  of  having  seen  apparitions.  One  has  be- 
held angels,  ascending  to  heaven,  or  descending  on  the 
ladder  of  Jacob  ;  the  gates  of  the  New  Jerusalem,  opening 
with  sounds  of  harmony  on  golden  hinges ;  bright  com- 
panies, singing  the  song  of  Moses  and  the  Lamb  ;  and  the 
river  of  the  water  of  life,  clear  as  chrystal.  Another  has 
seen  the  Saviour  in  the  most  trying  moments  of  the  cruci- 
fixion, when  the  disciples  fled  and  the  heavens  were  dark- 
ened ;  and  has  no  more  doubt  of  having  truly  and  Tisnal- 
Iv  beheld  Him,  than  the  disciple,  Thomas,  when  he  thrust 
his  hand  into  his  side. 

This  subject  is  one  of  a  delicate  nature,  and  on  which 

*  Scott's  DemoDology  and  Witchcraft,  Letter  X. 
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we  are  greatly  liable  to  be  misunderstood.  Knowing  this, 
we  shall  decline  either  asserting  or  denying,  that  chris- 
tians may  see,  and  have  seen  angels,  heaven  opened,  the 
Saviour,  and  the  like  ;  since  any  thing  we  have  in  view, 
in  the  present  section,  does  not  require  such  assertion  or 
denial. 

But  this  proposition  may  probably  be  laid  down  with- 
out exciting  opposition  from  any  quarter  ;  That  it  is  dan- 
gerous to  rest  one's  hopes  of  a  religious  character  on  these 
visions.  And  without  rudely  setting  at  defiance  the  feel- 
ings and  opinions,  existing  on  this  subject,  we  would  in- 
quire, Whether  they  cannot  very  often,  as  in  instances  al-^ 
ready  remarked  upon,  be  traced  to  some  disorder  of  the 
physical  system  ?  Or,  admitting,  that  the  body  is  sound 
and  under  no  special  excitement,  whether  they  may  not  be 
merely  our  own  thoughts,  strengthened  by  reflection,  ren* 
dered  intense  by  desire  ? 

"  Alas!  we  listen  to  our  own  fond  hopes, 
£'en  till  they  seem  no  more  our  fimc^'a  cbi]dren» 
We  put  them  on  a  prophet's  robe,  endow  them 
With  prophet's  voices,  and  then  Heaven  speaks  in  them^ 
And  that,  whichjwe  would  have  be,  surely  shall  be. 

Let  it  be  remembered,  that  the  salvation  of  the  soul  {a 
of  all  others  the  most  weighty  concern  ;  and  that  the  evi- 
dences, by  which  it  is  to  be  sustained  and  secured,  ought 
not  to  be  permitted  to  rest  on  an  uncertain  foundation^ 
The  principles,  therefore,  of  this  chapter,  and  also  thosa 
of  the  chapter  on  Sympathetic  Imitation  are  worthy  of  the 
most  serious  attention,  considered  relatively  to  Christian 
experience.  Especially  as  we  have  the  Word  of  life,  to 
which  we  are  required  to  take  heed  as  to  a  light  shining 
in  a  dark  place,  and  which  fully  points  out  the  marks  of  a 
redeemed  and  gracious  state  ;  but  without  enumerating 
dreams,  visions,  apparitions,  and  mere  bodily  agitation,  ai 
included  among  those  marks« 
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§.  311.   Of  the  misfofiuM  of  a  dis&rdered  slate  of  mind. 

The  mind  of  man,  vfhen  in  its  full  and  unbiassed  ex- 
ercise, imparts  a  dignity  to  human  nature,  and  is  the  foun- 
dation of  its  superiority  over  the  irrational  part  of  crea- 
tion.    This  being  the  case,  it  follows,  that  when  the  doe 
exercise  of  the  mental  powers  is  permanently  disturbed, 
or  when  there  is  naturally  some  deficiency  in  them,  the 
dignity  of  his  nature  is  gone  ;  his  ascendency  is  lost,  and, 
with  the  exception  of  his  erect  form,  there  is  scarcely  a 
mark  to  distinguish  him  from  the  brute.     Nothing,  then- 
fore,  can  be  a  greater  misfortune;  nothing  can  be  more  ca- 
lamitous, than  those  mental  disorders,  of  which  we  arc  to 
give  some  account.     If  there  be  any  object  whatever, 
which  can  arrest  and  fix  the  attention  of  men,  and  can  elicit 
the  tear  of  unfeigned  compassion,  it  is  a  mind  in  ruins, 
the  eclipse  of  that  light  of  the  soul,  which  is  an  emanatioo 
from  the  Divine  Mind.  . 

*  The  evils,  to  which  the  mind  is  subject,  are  many,  dif- 
fering in  kind  and  degree,  being  hardly  less  numeroui 
than  the  diseases  of  the  body.  Some  of  them  have  al- 
ready been  examined  under  the  head  of  excited  concep- 
tions ;  but  there  is  a  class  of  mental  evils  still  more  deep- 
ly seated,  having  their  origin  not  so  much  in  the  bodily 
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organs  auxiliary  to  the  mind,  as  in  the  disturbed  action  of 
the  mind  itself.  We  shall  endeavour  to  examine  these  in- 
ward evils,  which  are  as  numerous  and  complicated  as 
they  are  fearful,  under  the  general  head  of  mental  alien- 
ation, beginning  with  idiocy,  and  prosecuting  the  inquiry 
in  respect  to  various  other  forms  of  mental  disorganiza* 
tion. 

§.  312.  Degree  of  mental  power  in  idiocy. 

Persons,  in  the  condition  of  idiocy,  will  be  found  to 
have  but  few  ideas  of  any  kind.  This  small  number  they 
are  able  to  compare  together,  so  far  as  to  distinguish  ob- 
jects, in  which  there  are  any  striking  differences.  Such, 
however,  is  the  weakness,  and  at  times  total  incapacity 
of  the  susceptibility  of  perceiving  relations,  that  the  class  of 
abstract  ideas,  resulting  from  the  perception  of  the  relations 
of  objects  when  they  are  compared  together,  are  not  only 
fewer  in  idiots  than  those  of  any  other  class,but  are  ill-defin- 
ed and  indistinct.  These  few  ideas  they  are  able  to  combine 
together,  and  form  some  simple  propositions.  They  have 
the  power  of  deducing  inferences  from  the  comparison  of 
a  number  of  consecutive  propositions,  that  is,  by  reasoning, 
only  in  a  very  small  degree.  Their  great  feebleness  of 
reasoning  power  is  to  be  attributed  partly  to  the  fewness 
of  the  ideas  and  propositions,  which  they  possess  ;  partly, 
to  the  dullness  of  their  susceptibility  of  perceiving  rela* 
tions,  the  exercise  of  which  is  always  implied  in  the  com* 
parison  of  propositions  ;  and  partly,  in  some  cases,  to 
a  great  weakness  of  memory.  We  never  find  an  idiot, 
who  can  steadily  attend  to  a  long  argument,  and  estimate 
the  point  and  weight  of  its  conclusion ;  whether  it  be  the 
steps  of  a  mathematical  demonstration,  or  an  argument  of 
a  moral  nature. 

Owing  to  this  inability  to  compare  propositions  and 
deduce  conclusions,  the  idiot  is  often  unable  to  take  care 
of  himself ;  he  knows  no  belter  than  to  run  under  the 
wheels  of  a  carriage,  or  to  set  fire  to  a  house,  where  he 
would  probably  be  consumed.  Hence  it  is  not  considered 
right  in  those,  who  are  responsible  for  his  conduct  and 

65' 
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preservation  to  leave  him  in  situations,  where  he  can  do 
injury  to  himself  or  others.  Whatever  injury  he  may  do, 
he  is  not  considered  accountable.  The  imbecility  of  mere 
intellectual  power  extends  to  the  susceptibility  of  moral 
distinctions.  He  knows  no  right  or  wrong  ;  moral  blame 
or  approbation. 

This  is  a  description  of  common  cases  of  idiocy  ;  but 
there  are  gradations  in  this,  as  well  as  in  all  other  mental 
weaknesses  and  disorders.  There  are  some,  who  need  not 
to  be  closely  watched  by  their  relatives  and  friends,  and 
are  capable  of  some  species  of  manual  labour  ;  but  who 
cannot  be  safely  entrusted  with  property,  and  are  unequal 
to  the  management  of  affairs, 

§.  813.   Of  occasions  of  idiocy. 

Idiotism  is  sometimes  natural ;  that  is,  the  causes  of  it 
exbt  from  the  commencement  of  life.  In  many  of  these 
cases,  there  is  a  greater  or  less  bodily  mal-formation  ;  tlie 
skull  is  of  a  size  less  than  common,  and  there  is  a  dispro- 
portion between  the  face  and  the  head,  the  former  being 
larger  in  proportion  than  the  latter.  The  bones  of  the 
head  are  asserted  by  Dr.  Rush  to  be  preternaturally  thick; 
and  the  consequence  of  this  is  a  diminution  of  the  internal 

capacity  of  the  cranium. '^What  appears  most  striking, 

(says  Pinel,  in  giving  an  account  of  an  idiot  in  the  asylum, 
BiCETRE,)  is  the  extremely  disproportionate  extent  of  the 
face,  compared  with  the  diminutive  size  of  the  cranium. 
No  traits  of  animation  are  visible  in  his  physiognomy.  Ev* 
ery  line  indicates  the  most  absolute  stupidity.  •  Between 
the  height  of  the  head,  and  that  of  the  whole  stature,  there 
is  a  very  great  disproportion.  The  cranium  is  greatly  de- 
pressed, boih  at  the  crown  and  at  the  temples.  His  looks 
are  heavy,and  his  mouth  wide  open.  The  whole  extent 
of  his  knowledge  is  confined  to  three  or  four  confused 
ijdeas,  and  that  of  his  speech  to  as  many  inarticulate 
sounds."* 

From  this  instance,  which  is  one  of  the  lowest  forms  of 
idiocy,  and  from,  others,  where  there  was  a  similar  confor- 
mation of  the  head,  Pinel  seems  to  be  inclined  to  the  opia- 

*  PineVs  Treatise  on  Insanity,  (Davis'  Translation,)  sect.  ni. 
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ion,  that  a  inal-conforniation  of  the  liead  in  particular  is 
the  cause  of  idiotism,  when  it  exists  from  infancy. 

That  absence  or  weakness  of  intellectual  power,  which 
is  termed  idiocy,  is  often  found  to  exist  from  other  cause*. 
Men  of  great  mental  ability  have  sometimes  sunk  into  the 
state  of  idiotism,  in  consequence  of  too  great  application 
of  the  mind,  combined  with  a  disrelish  for  social  inter- 
course, which  would  have  checked,  and  probably  have 
prevented  such  entire  prostration  of  the  intellect.  The 
latter  cause  is  thought  to  have  co-operated  in  bringing  on 
the  fatuity  of  Dean  Swift.  He  persisted  in  denying  him- 
self the  relaxations  of  society,  and  thus  lost  the  opportu- 
nity both  of  acquiring  a  fund  of  new  ideas,  and  of  reno- 
vating his  former  stores  of  knowledge.  His  once  vigo- 
rous mind  collapsed  into  such  weakness  and  ignorance, 
that  he  was  at  last  confined  in  a  hospital,  which  he  had 
himself  founded  for  idiots.  Our  countryman  Franklin, 
on  the  contrary,  continued  to  employ  himself,  not  only  in 
reading  and  writing,  but  in  conversation  ;  he  felt  a  lively 
interest  in  the  welfare  of  his  friends,  and  in  the  progress 
of  all  public  enterprizes  and  institutions,  and  at  the  peri- 
od of  his  death,  in  the  65th  year  of  his  age,  discovered  no 
weakness  and  decay  of  mind. 

Idiocy  appears,  in  some  cas^,  to  be  induced  by  mere 
old  age.  The  senses  at  that  period  of  life  become  dull ; 
the  ideas  received  from  them  are  less  lively,  than  former- 
ly'; the  memory  fails,  and  with  it  the  power  of  reasoning ; 
and  there  is  combined,  with  these  unfavourable  circum- 
stances, a  want  of  interest  in  persons  and  events. 

Further  ;  this  state  of  the  mind  may  be  caused  by  va- 
rious diseases,  such  as  violent  fevers,  which  at  times  sud- 
denly disturb  the  mental  powers,  produce  a  temporary 
delirium,  and  then  leave  the  faculties  of  the  mind  in 
a  permanently  torpid  and  inefficient  condition.  It  may 
originate  also  in  the  abuse  of  ardent  spirits,  from  great 
grief,  from  violent  blows  on  the  head,  from  sudden  and 
great  terrour,  &c.  The  idiocy,  which  is  natural,  and  ex- 
ists from  infancy,  has  sometimes  been  distinguished  from 
that,  which  is  brought  on  by  tlie  above-mentioned  and 
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Other  causes  in  after  life ;  but  the  mental  condition 
in  both  cases  essentially  the  same,  they  may  properly  he 
considered  together  in  one  yiew.  This  species  of  mental 
alienation  is  generally  found  to  be  incurable. 

§.  314.  IllustratioM  of  the  causes  of  idiocy . 

Great  and  sudden  terrour  was  mentioned,  as  one  of  the 
causes  of  idiocy.  Very  great  and  sudden  excitements  of 
any  of  the  passions  may  produce  the  same  efiect.  We 
know  of  no  illustrations  of  this  statement  more  striking, 
than  the  following  from  the  interesting  work  of  Pinel  on 

Insanity. '^  The  feelings  of  individuals,  endowed  with 

acute  sensibility,  may  experience  so  violent  a  shock,  that 
all  the  functions  of  the  mind  are  in  danger  of  being  sus- 
pended in  their  exercises  or  totally  abolished.  Suddea 
joy  and  excessive  fear  are  equally  capable  of  producing 
this  inexplicable  phenomenon.  An  engineer  proposed  to 
the  committee  of  public  safety,  in  the  second  year  of  the 
(French)  republic,  a  project  for  a  new  invented  cannon, 
of  which  the  eiSects  would  be  tremendous.  A  day  was 
fixed  for  the  experiment  at  Meudon  ;  and  Robespierre 
wrote  to  the  inventor  so  flattering  a  letter,  that,  upon  pe- 
rusing it,  he  was  transfixed  motionless  to  the  spot.  He 
was  shortly  afterwards  sent  to  Bicetre  in  a  state  of  com- 
plete idiotism. 

*'  About  the  same  time,  two  young  conscripts,  who  had 
recently  joined  the  army,  wore  called  into  action.  In  the 
heat  of  the  engagement,  one  of  them  was  killed  by  a 
musket  ball,  at  the  side  of  his  brother.  The  survivor, 
petrified  with  horror,  was  struck  motionless  at  the  sight. 
Some  days  afterwards  he  was  sent  in  a  state  of  complete 
idiotism  to  his  father's  house.  His  arrival  produced  a 
similar  impression  upon  a  third  son  of  the  same  family. 
The  news  of  the  death  of  one  of  the  brothers,  and  the 
derangement  of  the  other,  threw  this  third  victim  into  a 
state  of  such  consternation  and  stupor  as  might  have  de- 
fied the  powers  of  ancient  or  modern  poetry  to  give  an 
adequate  representation  of  it.  My  sympathetic  feelings 
have  been  frequently  arrested  by  the  sad  wreck  of  hu* 
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manity,  presented  in  the  appearance  of  these  degraded  be- 
ings :  but  it  was  a  scene  truly  heart-rending  to  see  the 
wretched  father  come  to  weep  over  these  miserable  re* 
mains  of  his  once  enviable  family." 

§.315.   Of  disordered  or  alienated  external  perceptions. 

In  the  remarks  made  in  some  former  chapters,  the 
SENSES,  it  will  be  recollected,  were  regarded  as  one  of  the 
great  sources  of  our  knowledge.  But  perception  by  means 
of  the  senses,  otherwise  called  external  perception,  very 
evidently  depends  upon  two  things  ;  not  only  upon  the 
condition  of  the  senses,  but  upon  the  condition  of  the 
mind  itself.    Both  the  state  of  the  mind  and  of  the  senses  '' 
must  be  a  right  state,  (that  is,  the  common  or  ordinary  ^    ' 
state  ;)  otherwise  the  perceptions  of  external  objects  will 
not  be  such  as  can  be  relied  on.     If  either  be  defective  or 
perverted,  the  perception  will  necessarily  partake  of  a  like 
defect  or  a  like  perversion.     Hence  it  is  often  found,  that 
defective  and  feilse  external  perceptions  are  attendant  on  a 
disordered  or  alienated  state  of  the  mind,  when  there  is 
apparently  no  unsoundness  in  the  senses.     In  very  many 
cases,  objects  of  sight,  hearing,  and  touch  do  not  appear 
the  same  to  insane  persons  as  to  others.     Not  because  their 
senses  are  less  acute  and  they  cannot  see,  feel,  and  hear  as 
well  as  others  ;  but  because  the  interiour  requisite  of  per- 
ception, the  mind,  has  broken  loose  from  those  laws  it 
observes  in  others,  and  the  observation  of  which  is  by  its 
very  constitution  rendered  necessary  to  right  views  of  ex- 
ternal objects. 

Agreeably  to  this  view  we  find,  that  insane  persons  often 
mistake  their  friends  and  relations  for  others  ;  and  are  at 
a  loss  as  to  the  place  where  they  are,  although  they  may 
have  been  in  it  hundreds  of  times  before.  This  derange- 
ment of  perception  is  seen  especially  when  they  attempt 
to  read  a  book.  They  no  doubt  see  the  letters  no  less 
than  others,  but  the  action  of  the  mind  not  being  such  as 
to  permit  them  to  dwell  upon  them,  and  compare  and 
combine  them  into  words,  they  are  unable  to  read  ;  it  is 
at  least  exeecdingly  difficult. As  the  aid  of  the  mind  is 
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as  requisite  in  tactual  as  in  visual  perceptions',  and  is  equal- 
ly requisite  in  the  perceptions  from  the  senses  of  taste  and 
of  hearing,  these  views  will  be  found  to  hold  good  in  res- 
pect to  all  of  them  alike.     Objects,  that  are    presented  to 
the  sense  of  touch,  do  not  appear  the  same  as   formerly. 
The  mind,  in  consequence  of  its  disordered  action,  is  un- 
able to  arrange  and  interpret  the  sounds,  which  would 
once  have  discoursed  to  it  wisdom  and  music*     And  thus 
the  soul  throws  out  its  internal  disorganization  over  mul- 
titudes of  objects,  that  would  have  been  otherwise  grate- 
ful to  the  taste  and  to  the  feeling,  pleasant  to  the^ear,  and 
beautiful  in  vision.* 

§.  316.  Disordered  or  aliencUed  association.     Lighiheadedma. 

The  laws  of  the  mind,  as  well  as  its  mere  perceptions 
or  states,  may  be  disordered  ;  for  instance,  the  law  of  as- 
sociation. The  irregular  action  of  this  great  principle  of 
our  intellectual  nature  is  sometimes  greater  ;  at  others 
less.  There  is  one  of  the  slighter  forms  of  mental  alie- 
nation from  this  cause,  which  may  be  termed  light- 
headedness ;  otherwise  called  by  Pinel,  demence,  and  by 
Dr.  Rush,  dissociation.  Persons,  subject  to  this  mental 
disease,  are  sometimes  designated  as  ^  flighty,^  ^  hair-brain- 
ed ;'  and  when  the  indications  of  it  are  pretty  decided, 

as  a  '  little  cracked.' Their  disorder  seems  chiefly  to 

consist  in  a  deficiency  of  the  ordinary  power  over  associa- 
ted ideas.  Their  thoughts  fly  from  one  subject  to  anoth- 
er with  great  rapidity  ;  and,  consequently,  one  mark  of 
this  state  of  mind  is  great  volubility  of  speech,  and  al- 
most constant  motion  of  the  body.  This  rapid  succession 
of  ideas  and  attendant  volubility  of  tongue  are  generally 
accompanied  with  forgetful ness  in  a  greater  or  less  de- 
gree. And  as  the  subject  of  this  form  of  derangement  is 
equally  incapable  of  checking  and  reflecting  upon  his 
present  ideas,  and  of  recalling  the  past,he  constantly  forms 
incorrect  judgments  of  things.  Another  mark,  which 
has  been  given,  is  a  diminished  sensibility  to  external  im- 
pressions. 

•See  Diclionairc  dcs  Sciences  Mcdic^lcs,  Art.  Folie,  (Eaquirol) 
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§.  317.  Illustration  of  this  mental  disorder. 

Dr.  Rush  in  his  valuable  work  on  the  Diseases  of  the  "^ 
Mind  has  repeated  the  account,  which  an  English  clergy- 
man, who  visited  Lavater,  the  physiognomist,  has  given  •^ 
of  that  singular  character.     It  accurately  illustrates  this 

mental  disorder. "I  was  detained,  (says  he,)  the  whole 

morning  by  the  strange,  wild,  eccentric  Lavater,  in  vari- 
ous conversations.  When  once  he  is  set  a  going,  there  is 
no  such  thing  as  stopping  him,  till  he  runs  himself  out  of 
breath.  He  starts  from  subject  to  subject,  flies  from  book 
to  book,  from  picture  to  picture  ;  measures  your  nose, 
your  eye,  your  mouth,  with  a  pair  of  compasses  ;  pours 
forth  a  torrent  of  physiognomy  upon  you  ;  drags  you, 
for  a  proof  of  his  dogma,  to  a  dozen  of  closets,  and  un- 
folds ten  thousand  drawings  ;  but  will  not  let  you  open 
your  lips  to  propose  a  difficulty;  &  crams  a  solution  down 
your  throat,  before  you  have  uttered  half  a  syllable  of 
your  objection. 

He  is  as  meagre  as  the  picture  of  famine  ;  his  nose  and 
chin  almost  meet.  I  read  him  in  my  turn,  and  found  lit- 
tle difficulty  in  discovering  amidst  great  genius,  unafiected 
piety,  unbounded  benevolence  and  moderate  learning, 
much  caprice  and  unsteadiness  ;  a  mind  at  once  aspiring 
by  nature,  and  grovelling  through  necessity  ;  an  endless 
turn  to  speculation  and  project ;  in  a  word,  a  clever,  fligh- 
ty?  good-natured,  necessitous  man.''* 


*  The  late  professor  Fisher  of  New  Haven  has  lefl  a  statement,  il- 
lustratire  of  this  inordinate  mental  affection.  Like  that  of  Nicolai,  it 
is  the  more  valuable  in  coming  from  a  scientific  man,  as  the  nari^tion 
18  in  consequence  placed  above  any  suspicion  of  mistake.  It  was  in 
his  case,  however,  not  a  permanent,  but  merely  a  temporary  state  of 

the  mind,  arising  probably  from  some  physical  derangement. **  To 

whatever  subject  (he  says)  I  happened  to  direct  my  thoughts,  my 
mind  was  crowded  with  ideas  upon  it.  I  st^med  to  myself  able  to 
wield  the  most  difficult  subjects  with  perfect  ease,  and  to  have  an  en- 
tire command  over  my  own  train  of  thought.  I  found  myself  wott- 
derfully  inventive ;  scarce  a  subject  presented  itself  in  which  I  did  not 
seem  to  myself  to  perceive,  as  it  were  by  intuition,  important  improve- 
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§.  318.  Partial  metUal  alienation  by  meanaofthe  imaginatim. 

Men  of  sensibility  and  genius,  by  giving  way  to  the 
suggestions  of  a  melancholy  imagination,  sometimes  be- 
\\  come  mentally  disordered.  Not  that  we  are  authoriied 
to  include  these  cases  as  among  the  more  striking  formi 
of  insanity  ;  they  in  general  attract  but  little  noticei  al- 
though sources  of  exquisite  misery  to  the  subjects  of  them. 
But  such  are  the  extravagant  dreams,  in  which  they  in- 
dulge ;  such  are  the  wrong  views  of  the  character  and  ac- 
tions of  men,  which  their  busy  and  melancholy  imagina- 
tions are  apt  to  form,  that  they  cannot  be  reckoned  per- 
sons of  truly  sound  minds.  These  instances,  which  are 
not  rare,  it  is  difficult  fully  to  describe  ;  but  their  most 
distinguishing  traits  will  be  recognized  in  the  following 
sketch  from  Madame  de  Stael's  Reflections  on  the  Charao- 
ter  and  Writings  of  Rousseau. 

^<  His  faculties  were  slow  in  their  operation,  but  hb 
heart  was  ardent ;  it  was  in  consequence  of  his  own  med- 
itations, that  he  became  impassioned ;  he  discovered  no 
sudden  emotions,  but  all  his  feelings  grew  upon  reflection. 
'^  Sometimes  he  would  part  with  you,  with  all  his  for- 
mer afiection  ;  but  if  an  expression  had  escaped  you,  which 
might  bear  an  unfavourable  construction,  he  would  recol- 
lect it,  examine  it,  exaggerate  it,  perhaps  dwell  upon  it  for 
a  month,  and  conclude  by  a  total  breach  with  you.  H^ice 
it  was,  that  there  was  scarce  a  possibility  of  undeceiving 

ments.  I  slept  but  a  part  of  the  night,  my  mind  being  intensely  oc- 
cupied with  planning,  inventing,  &c.  All  the  writing  that  I  did  wis 
done  in  the  utmost  hurry.  Ideas  crowded  upon  me  five  times  as  fist 
as  I  cduld  put  down  even  hints  of  them,  and  my  sole  object  waa  tohsfs 
some  memorial  by  which  they  might  be  recalled.  I  was  employed  tfca 
whole  time  in  the  most  intense  meditation  ;  at  the  same  time,  ♦hin^wy 
never  seemed  to  me  to  be  attended  with  so  little  eflR)rt.  I  did  not  es« 
perience  the  least  confusion  or  fatigue  of  mind.  My  thoughts  floived 
with  a  rapidity  that  was  prodigious,  and  the  faculties  of  asaodatioB, 
memory,  &c.,  were  wonderfully  raised.  I  could  read  different  langai- 
ges  into  English,  and  English  into  Hebrew,  with  a  fluency  wtkh 
1  was  never  before  or  since  master  of.  During  the  whole  time,  though 
1  was  in  a  low  state  of  health,  I  never  felt  the  least  pain  or  ftUi^ae  of 
body." 
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him  ;  for  the  light,  which  broke  in  upon  him  at  once,  was 
not  sufficient  to  eiSace  the  wrong  impressions,  which  had 
taken  place  so  gradually  in  his  mind.  It  was  extremely 
difficult,  too,  to  continue  long  on  an  intimate  footing  with 
him.  A  word,  a  gesture,  furnished  him  with  matter  of 
profound  meditation  ;  he  connected  the  most  trifling  cir- 
cumstances like  so  many  mathematical  propositions,  and 
conceived  his  conclusions  to  be  supported  by  the  evidence 
of  demonstration. 

^^  I  believe,  (she  further  remarks,)  that  imagination 
was  the  strongest  of  his  faculties,  and  that  it  had  almost 
absorbed  all  the  rest.  He  dreamed  rather  than  existed, 
and  the  events  of  his  life  might  be  said,  more  properly,  to 
have  passed  in  his  mind,  than  without  him  :  a  mode  of  be- 
ing, one  should  have  thought,  that  ought  to  have  secured 
him  from  distrust,  as  it  prevented  him  from  observation ; 
but  the  truth  was,  it  did  not  hinder  him  from  attempting 
to  observe  ;  it  only  rendered  his  observations  erroneous. 
That  his  soul  was  tender  no  one  can  doubt,  after  having 
read  his  works  ;  but  his  imagination  sometimes  interposed 
between  his  reason  and  his  affections,  and  destroyed  their 
influence ;  he  appeared  sometimes  void  of  sensibility  ;  but 
it  was  because  he  did  not  perceive  objects  such  as  they 
were.  Had  he  seen  them  with  our  eyes,  his  heart  would 
have  been  more  affected  than  ours." 

§.319.  DUordered  imagination.  First  form  of  hypochondriarii. 

One  of  the  slighter  forms  of  hypochondriasis  can  per- 
haps be  traced  to  inordinate  workings  of  the  imagination. 
The  mind  of  the  sufferer  is  fixed  upon  some  unpromising  /y 
and  gloomy  subject  ;  probably  one,  which  has  particular 
relation  either  to  his  present  or  future  prospects.  He 
gives  it  an  undue  place  in  his  thoughts,  dwelling  upon  it 
continually.  His  imagination  hovers  over  it,  throwing  a 
deeper  shade,  on  what  is  already  dark.  Thus  the  mind 
becomes  disordered  ;  it  is  broken  off  from  its  ordinary  and 
rightful  mode  of  action  ;  and  is  no  longer  what  it  was,  nor 
w  hat  nature  designed  it  should  be. 

The  mental  alienation,  resulting  from  a   melancholy 
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imagination,  is  the  more  deplorable,  becauae  it  is  generally 
found  to  be  connected  with  exquisite  aentibility,  and  oAoi 
with  great  mental  power.  Nothing  but  a  warm  heart  and 
great  afiility  in  combination  could  originate  and  frame  to- 
gether the  elements  of  such  ideal  exaggerations. 

Persons,  exposed  to  this  onentai  disorder,  should  take 
the  alarm  ;  and  happy  will  it  be  for  them,  if  they  can  be 
excited  to  some  decided  effort  by  the  fbture  misery,  whick 
they  are  preparing  for  themselves.  They  should  strenu- 
ously endeavour  to  demolish  the  world,  which  their  imag- 
inations have  created,  and  come  out  from  their  solitndB 
into  more  active  and  busy  life. 

"  Go,  soft  enthuBiast  f  quit  thy  cypress  srro^re, 

"  Nor  to  the  rivulet's  lonely  moanings  tune 

**  Yoar  sad  oomplaint  •    Go,  seek  the  cheerful  haunts 

"  Of  men,  and  ming^le  with  the  bustling  crowds 

"  Lay  schemes  for  wealth,  or  power,  or  &me,  the  wish 

"  Of  nobler  minds,  and  push  them  night  and  day, 

**  Or  join  the  Caravan  in  qneitt  of  Menee, 

*'  New* to  your  eyes,  and  shilling  every  hoar, 

*^  Beyond  the  Alps,  beyond  the  Apomines. 

^.  320.  Intanity  or  aUenatian  of  ihe  patter  of  belief. 

In  men  of  sane  minds  we  find  great  diversities  io  the 
susceptibility  of  belief.  Whatever  may  be  the  cause  of  it,  it 
is  very  obvious,  that  the  same  circumstances  extort  a  read- 
ier and  stronger  assent  from  some  than  others.  There  are 
three  classes  of  persons,  in  whom  this  faculty  or  susoep* 

tibility  appears  to  be  disordered. (1)  The  first  clasi 

are  those,  who  seem  incapable  of  believing  any  thing, 
whichr  they  are  required  to  receive  on  the  testimony  of 
others.  They  must  see  it  with  their  own  eyes  ;  they  must 
hear  it,  or  handle  it  for  themselves ;  they  must  examine  it 
by  square,  rule,  and  compass.  They  remind  one  of  the 
Savage,  who  complained,  when  something  was  proposed 
for  his  belief,  *'  that  it  would  not  believe  for  him."  The 
causes  of  this  lingular  inability  are  worthy  of  more  inquiry, 
than  has  hitherto  been  expended  upon  them.  When  it  is 
very  great,  it  is  a  mark  of  the  approach  or  actual  exii- 
tence  of  idiocy. (2)  There  is  another  class  of  persons, 
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who  plainly  show  a  derangement  of  this  power,  by  their 
readiness  to  believe  every  thing.  No  matter  how  incon- 
gruous or  improbable  a  story  is,  it  is  received  at  once. 
They  take  no  note  of  dates,  characters,  and  circumstan- 
ces ;  and  as  they  find  nothing  too  improbable  to  believe, 
they  find  nothing  too  strange,  marvellous,  and  foolish  to 
report.  This  state  of  mind  is  frequently  an  accompani- 
ment of  light-headedness. (d)  There  are  other  cases, 

where  the  alienation  of  belief  is  not  general,  but  particu- 
lar. There  is  nothing  peculiar  and  disordered  in  its  ordi- 
nary action,  but  only  in  respect  to  particular  facts.  That 
is,  certain  propositions,  which  are  erroneous  and  absurd, 
are  received  by  the  disordered  persons  as  certain  ;  and 
nothing  can  convince  them  of  the  contrary.  One  believes 
himself  to  be  a  king  ;  another,  that  he  is  the  prophet,  Ma- 
homet ;  and  various  other  absurdities  are  received  by  them, 
as  undoubtedly  true.  On  all  other  subjects  they  appear 
to  be  rational ;  but  the  alienation  or  insanity  of  belief  is 
evident,  as  soon  as  their  cherished  errours  are  mentioned. 

§.  321.   Same  tubject  continued,  idformofhypochondriam. 

In  the  remarks  on  a  disordered  imagination,  it  has  al- 
ready come  in  our  way  to  give  an  account  of  one  form  of 
hypochondriasis.  There  is  another,  and  still  more  striking 
form,  connected  with  an  alienation  of  the  power  of  belief. 
As  in  all  other  cases  of  hypochondriasis,  the  subject  of  it 
sufiers  much  mental  distress.  He  is  beset  with  the  most 
gloomy  and  distressing  apprehensions,  occasioned,  not  by  ^* 
exaggerated  and  erroneous  notions  in  general,  but  by  some 

fixed  and  inevitable  false  belief. One  imagines,  that  he 

has  no  soul ;  another,  that  his  body  is  gradually  but  rap- 
idly perishing ;  and  a  third,  that  he  is  converted  into  some 
other  animal ;  or  that  he  has  been  transformed  into  a  plant. 
We  are  told  in  the  Memoirs  of  Count  Maurepas,  that  this 
last  idea  once  took  possession  of  the  mind  of  one  of  the 
princes  of  Bourbon.  So  deeply  was  he  infected  with  this 
notion,  that  he  often  went  into  his  garden,  and  insisted  on 
being  watered  in  common  with  the  plants  around  him. 
Some^have  imagined  themselves  to  be  transformed  into 
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glass,  and  others  have  fallen  into  the  still  stranger  folly  of 
imagining  themselves  dead. 

^.  S22.  Of  intermissions  of  hypochondriasis  and  of  its  remedia. 

The  mental  disease  of  hypochondriasis  is  understood 
to  imply,  as  a  general  statement,  a  feeling  of  gloom  and 
depression  ;  but  this  depressed  feeling  does  not  exist  in  aU 
cases  in  the  same  degree.  In  all  instances  it  is  a  source  of 
no  small  unhappiness ;  but  in  some  the  wretchedness  is 
extreme.  The  greatest  bodily  pains  are  light  in  the  com- 
parison. It  is  worthy  of  remark,  however,  that  the  men- 
tal distress  of  hypochondriasis  is  in  some  persons  charac- 
terized by  occasional  intermissions.  An  accidental  remark, 
some  sudden  combination  of  ideas,  a  pleasant  day,  and 
various  other  causes  are  found  to  dissipate  the  gloom  of 
the  mind.  At  such  times  there  is  not  unfrequently  a 
high  flow  of  the  spirits,  corresponding  to  the  previous  ei- 
treme  depression. As  this  disease,  even  when  mitigat- 
ed by  occasional  intermissions,  is  prodigal  in  evil  results, 
it  becomes  proper  to  allude  to  certain  remedies,  which 
have  sometimes  been  resorted  to. 

(1)  The  first  step  towards  remedying  the  evil  is  to  in- 
fuse health  and  vigour  into  the  bodily  action,  especialljr 
that  of  the  nervous  system.  The  nerves,  it  will  be  recol- 
lected, are  the  great  medium  of  sensation,  inasmuch  at 
they  constitute,  under  different  modifications,  the  external 
senses.  Now  the  senses  are  prominent  sources  of  belief 
and  knowledge.  Consequently  when  the  nervous  system, 
(including  of  course  the  senses,)  is  in  a  disordered -state, 
it  is  not  surprising,  that  persons  should  have  wrong  sen- 
sations and  perceptions,  and,  therefore,  a  wrong  belief,  if 
a  man's  nerves  are  in  such  a  state,  that  he  feels  precisely 
as  he  supposes  a  man  made  of  glass  would  feel,  it  is  no 
great  wonder,  when  we  consider  the  constitution  of  the 
mind,  that  he  should  actually  believe  himself  to  be  compo- 
sed of  that  substance.  But  one  of  the  forms  of  the  dis- 
ease in  question  is  essentially  founded  on  an  erroneous, 
but  fixed  belief  of  this  kind.  Hence  in  restoring  the 
bodily  system  to  a  right  action,  we  shall  correct  the  wrong 
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belief,  if  it  be  founded  in  the  senses  ;  and  in  removing  this 
we  may  anticipate  the  removal  of  that  deep-seated  gloom, 
which  is  characteristic  of  hypochondriasis. (2)  When- 
ever the  belief,  whether  particular  or  general  and  what- 
ever  it  may  be  founded  on,  involves  considerations  of  a 
moral  nature,  the  hypochondriasis  may  sometimes  be  re- 
moved, or  at  least  alleviated,  by  the  application  of  moral 
motives.  If,  for  instance,  the  mental  disease  have  arisen 
from  some  supposed  injury,  it  is  desirable  to  suggest  all 
well-founded  considerations,  which  may  tend  to  lessen  the 
sufferer's  estimate  of  the  amount  of  injury  received. 
When  the  injury  is  very  great  and  apparent,  suggestions 
on  the  nature  and  duty  of  forgiveness  are  not  without 
effect. 

(d)  As  all  the  old  associations  of  the  hypochondriac 
have  been  more  or  less  visited  and  tinctured  by  his  pecu- 
liar malady,  efforts  should  be  made  to  break  them  up  and 
remove  them  from  the  mind,  by  changes  in  the  objects, 
with  which  he  is  most  conversant,  by  introducing  him 
into  new  society,  or  by  travelling.  By  these  means  his 
thoughts  are  likely  to  be  diverted,  not  only  from  the  par- 
ticular subject,  which  has  chiefly  interested  him  ;  but  a 
new  impulse  is  given  to  the  whole  mind,  which  promises 
to  interrupt  and  banish  that  fatal  fixedness  and  inertness, 
which  had  previously  encumbered  and  prostrated  it. 

§.  323.  Of  the  powers  of  reasoning  in  the  parUaUy  insane. 

It  will  be  noticed,  so  far  as  we  have  gone  in  that  part 
of  the  general  subject  of  mental  alienation  usually  known 
under  the  name  of  insanity,  we  have  considered  the  pow- 
ers of  the  mind  separately.  Every  susceptibility  of  the 
mind,  which  can  be  distinguished  from  other  susceptibili- 
ties, may  become  alienated  and  disordered.  Having  con- 
sidered perception,  association,  imagination,  and  belief,  it 
falls  to  us  next  to  consider  the  o|>erations  of  the  reasoning 
power  in  persons,  who  are  partially  insane. 

It  is  to  be  kept  in  mind,  that,  in  all  cases  except  delir- 
ious or  total  insanity,  (upon  which  something  remains  to 
be  remarked,)  the  insane  person  may  be  expected  to  be  in 
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the  full  and  unbiassed  possession  of  the  reasoning  power 
to  a  certain  extent ;  the  defect  or  alienation  of  reasoning 
is  observed  chiefly  when  it  has  relation  to  certain  subjects, 
in  respect  to  which  the  belief  is  affected.    When  the  trau 
of  reasoning  leads  him  within  the  range  of  that   partico- 
lar  subject,  we  at  once  discover,  that  the  intellect  is  disor- 
dered.    So  that  the  defect  of  reasoning  in  persons  par- 
tially insane,  (making  allowances  for  peculiarities  to  be 
ascribed  to  differences  in  the  action  of  the   associating 
principle,)  seems  to  consist  not  so  much  in  the  mode  <^ 
connecting  propositions,  and  in  the  conclusions,  as  in  the 
premises.     The  insane  person,  for  instance,  reasons  co^ 
rectly  in  requiring  for  himself  the  homage,  suited  to  a 
king,  and  in  expressing  dissatisfaction  on  account  of  its 
being  withheld  ;  but  he  commits  an  essential  errour  in  the 
premises,  which  assume,  that  he  actually  possesses   that 

station. The  following  illustration  from  a  deservedij 

favourite  romance  may  assist  in  the  better  understanding 
of  this  part  of  our  subject. 

§.  S24.  Instance  of  partial  alienation  of  the  reasoning  potter 
in  the  character  of  Don  Quixote. 

Cervantes  represents  the  hero  of  his  work,  as  having 
his  naturally  good  understanding  perverted  by  the  pern- 
sal  of  certain  foolish,  romantic  stories,  falsely  purporting 
to  be  a  true  record  of  knights  and  of  deeds  of  chivalry. 
These  books,  containing  representations  6f  dwarfs,  giants, 
necromancers,  and  other  preternatural  extravagance,  were 
zealously  perused,  until  the  head  of  Don  Quixote  was  ef- 
fectually turned  by  them.  Although  he  was  thus  brought 
into  a  state  of  real  mental  derangement,  it  was  Iin)ited  to 
the  extravagancies,  which  have  been  mentioned  ;  on  oth- 
er subjects  he  was  rational ;  and  could  his  mind  have 
been  kept  free  from  its  knight-errant  delusion,  he  would 
probably,  like  thousands  of  others,  have  sustained  merely 
the  character  of  a  reputable  citizen  in  his  native  village, 
unknown  to  romance  and  to  fame. 

"  In  all  his  conversations  and  replies,  (Bk.  iv.  ch.  23,) 
he  gave  evident  proofs  of  a  most  excellent 
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and  neyer  ^  lost  the  stirrups,'  except  on  the  subject  of  chiv- 
alry."    On  this  subject  he  *•  was  crazed.' Bracing  his 

shield,  therefore,  and  brandishing  his  lance,  he  declares 
to  his  credulous  attendant,  (Bk,  iii.  ch.  6,)  that  strange 
perils  and  vast  adventures  are  reserved  for  him  ;  that  he 
is  ordained  to  re-establish  the  knights  of  the  Round  Ta- 
ble, and  that  his  fame  will  exceed  that  of  the  Tablantes 
and  the  Olivantes. 

When  the  barber  and  curate  visited  him  on  a  certain 
occasion,  the  conversation  happened  to  turn  on  what  are 
termed  reasons  of  state,  and  on  modes  of  administration  ; 
and  Don  Quixote  spoke  so  well  on  every  topic,  as  to  con- 
vince them,  that  he  was  quite  sound,  and  had  recovered 
the  right  exercise  of  his  judgment.  But  something  being 
unadvisedly  said  about  the  Turkish  war,  the  Knight  at 
once  remarked  with  much  solemnity  and  seriousness,  that 
his  majesty  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  issue  a  proclamation, 
commanding  all  the  knights-errant  in  Spain  to  assemble  at 
his  court  on  such  a  day  ;  and  although  n(U  mare  than  half  a 
dozen  should  conuj  among  these  one  would  befoundj  who  would 
alone  he  sufficient  to  overthrow  the  whole  Turkish  power. 

When  the  subject  of  conversation  turned  upon  war, 
which  had  so  near  a  connection  with  shields,  and  lances, 
and  all  the  associations  of  chivalry,  it  came  within  the 
range  of  his  malady.—; — In  reading  the  book,  to  which 
these  remarks  have  reference,  if  we  keep  in  mind  the  true 
mental  state  of  its  hero^t  we  shall  see  an  admirable  consis- 
tency in  its  narrations,  and  a  truth  to  nature,  which  oth- 
erwise  might  not  be  observed. 

§.  825.  Readiness  of  reasoning  in  the  partially  insane  and 

its  causes. 

Those,  who  have  been  personally  acquainted  with  the 
intellectual  condition  of  the  partially  insane,  have  some- 
times observed  in  them  great  quickness  of  thought  in 
some  little  emergencies,  and  an  unusual  degree  of  cunning. 
When,  for  instance,  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  seize 
and  confine  them,  they  steadily  and  promptly  mark  the 
motions  of  their  pursuers  ;  they  rapidly  decypher  their  in* 
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teniions  from  their  countenance ;  and  cause  them  no  tmill 
degree  of  perplexity.  In  particular  it  has  been  observed 
in  some  instances,  that  they  discover  more  fluency  of  ex- 
pression, and  rapidity  of  deduction,  than  others  of  a  per- 
fectly sound  mind,  or  than  themselves  could  have  exhib- 
ited before  their  derangement.  This  singular  fact  is  to 
be  bciefly  explained. 

The  unusual  quickness  of  deduction  and  of  expression, 
which  has  sometimes  been  noticed  in  partially  insane  per- 
sons, may  be  referred  to  two  causes  ;  First,  an  uncom- 
mon excitation  of  the  attention,  and  of  all  the  intellectual 
powers  ;  And,  secondly,  a  removal  of  those  checks,  which 
attend  the  sober  and  the  rational  in  their  reasonings. 

Some  of  the  checks,  which  retard  the  process  of  rei- 
Boning  in  the  case  of  men,  whose  powers  are  in  a  good 

state,  are  these. (1)  There  is  a  distrust  of  phraseology, 

a  fear  of  mistakes  from  the  ambiguity  and  vagueness  of  lan- 
guage.  The  object  of  a  rational  man  is  supposed  to  be 

to  arrive  at  truth,  and  not  merely  to  gain  a  victory.  He, 
therefore,  feels  anxious,  not  only  to  employ  terms,  which 
appear  to  himself  proper,  but  which  shall  be  rightly  under- 
stood by  his  opponent.  But  the  irrational  man,  as  might 
be  expected,  does  not  find  himself  embarrassed  with  con- 
siderations of  this  nature. (2)  A  second  obstruction  to 

facility  and  promptness  in  argumentation,  in  the  case  of 
the  soberminded  and  rational,  is  this  ;  They  fear,  that  they 
may  not  be  in  possession  of  all  those  premises,  on  which 
the  solution  will  be  found  in  the  event  to  depend. — Many 
disputes  are  carried  on  without  previously  forming  an  ae- 
quaintance  with  those  facts,  which  are  necessarily  and 
prominently  involved.  While  disputants  of  sound  mindi 
have  any  suspicion  on  this  point,  and  know  not  but  it  will 
be  labour  lost,  they  of  course  feel  their  interest  in  the  dis- 
pute very  much  diminished. (8)  The  third  circum- 
stance, to  which  reference  was  had,  is  this ;  The  influence 
of  certain  feelings  of  propriety  and  of  good  sense,  which 
ordinarily  govern  men  in  the  full  exercise  of  their  powers. 

The  disputant  feels  himself  under  obligations  to  profess 
a  deference  for  his  opponent ;  it  is  due  to  the  customary 
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foroii  of  society.  He  i»  sometiiiieB  restrained  and  embar- 
rassed by  what  he  considers  due  to  those,  who  are  present 
to  hear  the  argument.  He  is  particularly  careful  to  say 
nothing  foolish)  absurd »  or  uncharitable,-— —AH  these 
things  weigh  nothing  with  the  insane  person  t  He  is  not 
troubled  about  exactness  of  expression,  or  the  observance 
of  ceremonies,  but  strangely  rushes,  as  it  were,  upon  the 
main  points  of  the  controversy,  regardless  of  all  minor 
considerations.^ 

§.  SS6.  Of  the  (Uienaiian  or  insanity  of  the  pasri(m9. 

We  come  now  to  some  species  of  mental  alienation, 
more  formidable,  than  those  hitherto  mentioned.  They 
are  not  exclusively  limited  in  their  effects  to  the  subjects  of 
them,  but  are  sources  of  loss,  danger,  and  injury  to  others. 
So  much  so,  that  it  is  always  necessary  to  watqli  the  per* 
sons  afflicted,  and  often,  not  only  to  place  them  in  lunatic 
asylums,  but  to  confine  them  with  chains,-— Among  the 
various  species  of  this  more  decided  and  fearful  derange- 
ment of  the  mind,  we  may  first  notice  the  insanity  of  the 
passions,  otherwise  called  insanity  or  madpess  without 
delirium. 

The  powers  of  perception  in  cases  of  this  kind  are  in 
full  and  just  exercise,  and  the  mind  ordinarily  has  all  its 
usual  ability  in  comparing  ideas  and  in  deducing  conclu- 
sions. This  might  be  expected  from  the  circumstance  of 
this  form  of  insanity  being  in  general  intermittent,  and 
only  breaking  out  at  intervals.  It  causes  no  permanent 
alteration  in  what  are  usually  designated  as  the  intellectual 
powers,  in  distinction  from  the  emotions  and  affections. 
It  perverts  the  passions  solely,  and  the  victim  of  it  is  borne 

forward  to  his  purpose  with  a  blinds  but  irresistible  vio> 
lence. 

Pinel  mentions  a  mechanic  in  the  asylum,  Bicetbe, 
who  was  subject  to  this  form  of  insanity.  It  was  inter- 
mittent. He  knew,  when  the  paroxysms  of  passion  were 
coming  on,  and  even  gave  warnings  to  those,  who  were 
exposed  to  its  effects,  to  make  their  escape.     His  powers 

^  8e^  Stewart's  Philosophy  of  the  Human  Mind,  Vol  II.  ch.  in, 

67*^ 
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of  correctly  judging  remained  unshaken  in  the  commii- 
sion  of  the  most  violent  and  outrageous  acta.  He  uaw 
clearly  their  impropriety,  but  was  unable  to  restrain  him- 
self;  and  after  the  cessation' of  the  paroxysms,  was  ofieo 
filled  with  the  deepest  grief. 

§.  S21.  Singular  instance  of  this  form  of  insaniiy. 

At  the  time  of  the  French  Revolution,  a  band  of  sol- 
diers violently  entered  the  above  mentioned  Asylum,  under 
pretence  of  liberating  certain  victims,  whom  they  asserted 
to  have  been  unjustly  confined  there  by  the  tyrannical  au- 
thority of  the  French  monarchs.  They  marched  in  arms 
from  one  cell  to  another,  passing  such,  as  were  evidently 
insane.    At  last  they  came  to  a  maniac,  bound  in  chains, 

who  arrested  their  attention. ^4s  it  not  shameful,  (said 

he,)  that  I  should  be  bound  in  chains,  and  confounded 
with  madmen  ?  It  is  an  instance  of  the  most  flagrant  in- 
justice.''  He  conjured  the  soldiers  to  terminate  such 

oppression,  and  to  become  his  liberators.     The  soldien 
called  for  the  governor  of  the  Asylum,  and  presenting  their 
sabres  to  his  breast,  demanded  an  explanation  of  his  con- 
duct in  confining  this  man.    The  governor  endeavoured  to 
reason  with  them  ;  he  assured  them  there  are  instances  of 
madness,  where  there  is  no  permanent  derangement  of  the 
reasoning  powers ;  but  to  no  purpose.     The  soldiers  re- 
leased the  maniac,  shouting,  Vive  la  Republique.     The  sight 
of  so  many  armed  men,  and  their  shouting  sudd^y 
brought  on  the  ungovernable  paroxysm.     The  madmao 
flew  upon  his  liberators ;  wrested  his  sabre  from  the  near- 
est soldier,  and  commenced  an  indiscriminate  attack.    The 
soldiers,  more  convinced  by  their  wounds  and  their  ap- 
prehensions of  danger,  than  by  milder  forms  of  argument, 
were  glad  to  return  him  to  the  protection  of  the  Asylum. 

§.  328.   Sometimes  induced  by  early  excessive  indulgence. 

This  form  of  insanity  appears  in  some  instances  to  have 
a  natural  origin,  like  some  of  the  cases  of  idiotism.  That 
uncontrollable  violence  of  the  passions,  which  is  its 
characteristic,  is  developed  in  the  early  periods  of  child- 
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hood,  and  indicates  the  existence  of  some  inherent  evil  in 
the  mental  organization.  In  other  instances,  it  does  not 
make  its  appearance  in  early  life,  but  is  superinduced  by 

long  continued  and  excessive  indulgence. ^A  child  is 

found  to  have  a  violent  temper  ;  his  parents,  in  the  excess 
of  a  weak  attachment,  indulge  his  impetuosity  ;  his  pas- 
sions gain  strength  ;  the  will  becomes  subservient  to  them  ; 
and  at  last  he  is  justly  looked  upon,  as  equally  dangerous 
with  any  other  maniac,  and  is  consigned  for  safe  keeping 

to  a  hospital. It  may  be  laid  down  as  a  truth,  confirmed 

by  what  we  know  of  the  general  laws  and  tendencies  of 
the  mind,  also  by  many  fiicts  on  records  that  all  persons, 
whose  passions  are  permitted  to  run  on  without  restraint, 
are  rapidly  approaching  the  state  of  the  most  deplorable 
mental  alienation.     It  is  not  the  indulgence  of  one  passion 

merely,  to  which  the  remark  applies,  but  all The 

form  of  insanity,  to  which  the  remarks  in  this,  and  the  two 
preceding  sections,  have  relation,  is  otherwise  known  as 
insanity  of  the  will.  But  they  are  the  same  thing  ;  with 
correct  views  of  the  mind,  we  cannot  separate  them.  We 
always  find  the  will,  the  mental  choice  or  determination, 
coinciding  with  the  preponderating  motives.  Inasmuch, 
therefore,  as  we  haye  already  seen,  that  nothing  has,  or 
can  have  the  character  of  a  motive,  independently  .of  the 
affections,  it  follows,  that  there  is  no  act  of  the  will,  inde- 
pendently of  a  particularly  state  of  the  affections,  that  is, 
of  the  passions.  Consequently,  the  insanity  of  the  affec- 
tions or  passions  involves,  and  implies  insanity  of  the  will. 

• 

§.  S29,   Of  total  insanity  or  deUrium. 

The  insanity  of  the  passions  was  characterized  as  insani- 
ty without  delirium  ;  because  the  disease  or  alienation  ex- 
ists rather  in  that  part  of  our  mental  constitution,  called 
the  affections  or  passions,  than  in  what  are  distinctively 
termed  the  intellectual  powers;  although  its  paroxysms  may 
be  so  violent  as  to  pervert  for  a  short  time  the  entire  men- 
tal action.  But  delirious  insanity  implies  a  perverted  and 
disordered  state  of  the  whole  soul  ;  of  the  emotions  and 
passions  as  well  as  of  the  purely  intellectual  powers.     It 
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reaches  and  controls  alike  the  powers  of  perception,  of 
association )  of  belief,  and  reasoning,  and  the  passions  of 
sympathy,  love,  hatred)  and  fear.  Not  a  single  intdlec- 
taal  susceptibility,  nor  a  single  affection  retsuna  a  cor- 
rect and  consistent  action,  although  they  may  ooi  all  be 
perverted  and  deranged  in  an  equal  degree.  Hence  it 
is  not  only  easily  distinguished  from  the  mere  insamtj 
of  the  passions,  but  from  partial  insanity  in'genera],  which 
implies  an  alienation  of  only  one  of  the  intellectual  pow- 
ers, or  at  most  of  a  part  of  them. . 

The  emotions  and  passions,  attendant  on  delirioas  in* 
sanity,  are  sometimes  exceedingly  marked  and  strong, 
whether  of  rage,  grief,  or  gaiety  ;  and  are  accompani^ 
with  violence  of  action.  Hence  it  is  i^metimes  termed 
ruROR  or  madness,  and  the  subjects  of  it  maniacs. 

§.  330.  Ofperc$ption  in  cases  ofdtUrious  imaniiy. 

As  the  insanity  of  delirium  is  a  combination  of  the  va^ 
rious  forms  of  partial  insanity,  there  will  of  course  be  a 
derangement  of  the  powers  of  perception.  The  senses  of 
taste,  touch,  smell, hearing,, and  sight  may  be  all  affected; 
but  particularly  the  sense  of  sight. 

In  visual  perception,  all  objects  at  first  seem  to  toudi 
the  eye.  Our  estimate  of  distance  by  the  sight  is  not  an 
original,  but  an  acquired  perception.  What  we  term  pe^ 
ception  of  distance,  therefore,  always  presupposes  certain 
preceding  acts  of  the  mind.  But  in  delirious  insamity  the 
power  of  judging  is  subverted  and  lost.  Hence  the  de- 
lirious man  often  mistakes  in  the  perception  of  distance, 
and  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  find  him  attempting  to 
th  row  himself  from  the  windows  of  an  upper  story^or  down 
the  brink  of  a  precipice.  Such  attempts  can  be  accounted 
for  on  no  other  supposition,  than  a  mistake  of  sight,  ex* 
cept  in  some  instances  of  very  violent  paroxysoia,  or  of  a 
permanent  inclination  to  self-destruction. 

The  same  causes,  which  perplex  their  perceptions  of 
distance,  confuse  their  notions  of  extension,  of  the  forn 
of  bodies,  and  of  the  outlines  of  any  object  of  sight  what- 
•ver.    Hence  delirious  persons,  as  in  cases  of  partial  in- 
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sanity,  are  found  to  experience  great  difficulty  in  reading 
a  book,  and  often  confound  objects  and  persons,  in  which 
there  are  abundant  marks  of  difference.  It  is  not  only 
obvious  from  the  nature  of  external  perception,  but  is 
well  ascertained  from  the  confessions  of  maniacs,  who 
have  recovered,  and  have  remembered  what  passed  in  their 
delirium,  that  there  may  be  derangement  of  the  visual  per- 
ception so  great,  as  to  occasion  the  most  absurd  mistakes. 
They  sometimes  see  objects  and  persons,  which  are  not 
present.  This  fact  may  in  part  be  explained  in  the  same 
way,  as  those  mental  states,  which  we  have  termed  appa- 
ritions.  Hence  madmen  are,  as  they  suppose,  surrounded 
at  times  with  demons,  angels,  bodies  of  armed  men,  &c. 
They  declaim,  put  themselves  in  attitudes  of  defence,  vio- 
lently beat  the  air,  cry  out  for  help,  gain  victories ;  all  oc- 
casioned by  these  false  or  mistaken  appearances. 

§.  S31 .  Of  a»80€ialum  in  delirioui  tnsant^y. 

In  the  form  of  insanity,  which  Is  termed  delirious,  the 
law  of  association  or  suggestion  Is  found  to  be  greatly  af- 
fected. Rapidity  of  association  was  given,  as  a  character- 
istic of  that  form  of  partial  insanity,  which  was  termed 
light-headedness  or  ^  demence.'  But  in  delirium  it  often 
exists  in  a  far  more  striking  degree.  In  light-headed- 
ness, the  indirect  power,  which  is  retained  and  exercised 
by  the  will  over  trains  of  thought,  is  only  diminished  ;  in 
delirium  it  is  often  wholly  annulled.  Every  new  object, 
every  new  countenance,  every  noise  heard  in  the  room, 
where  the  delirious  person  is,  or  noises,  that  are  heard 
from  without,  indeed  every  thing,  with  which  thoughts^ 
and  feelings  have  been  formerly  associated,  revives  those 
ancient  trains  of  mental  acts.  They  are  poured  in  upon 
him  tike  a  flood  ;  and  it  is  easier  to  conceive,  than  des- 
cribe what  a  tumultuous  chaos  the  mind  in  such  a  condi- 
tion must  be.  When  we  consider,  that  these  uncalled  for 
trains  of  thoughts  are  thrown  in  upon  the  maniac,  when 
his  system  is  in  great  nervous  excitement,  and  that  he  is 
unable  to  resist  or  to  regulate  the  instantaneous  trans- 
ference of  the  mind  from  subject  to  subject,  it  is  no  woi^- 
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der,  that  he  should  exhibit  mach  external  agitation,  wild- 
ness  of  countenance,  violence  of  gestures,  coteries,  Ac 

It  is  further  to  be  remarked  here,  that  the  utter  inabil- 
ity of  the  madman  to  control   the  train  of  associated 
thoughts  is  one  cause  of  the  perversion  of  the  power  oS 
perception.     It  appeared  in  the  chapter  on   Dreaming, 
that  when   our  conceptions  of    things  are    not  suscep- 
tible of  any  guidance  and  control  from  the  will,  they 
have  a  tendency  to  take  the  place  of,  and  appear  to  in 
much  the  same,  as  the  original  perceptions.     This  is  one 
cause,  why  they  mistake  their  mere  thoughts  for  beingi, 
the  mere  workings  of  the  mind  for  external  and  local  ei- 
istencies. 

§.  332.  llbatration  of  the  above  section. 

The  following  account  of  the  rapid  mental  transition 
of  an  insane  person  in  the  New  Bethlem  Hospital,  Londos, 
will  go  to  confirm  and  illustrate  what  has  been  said.  Like 
all  characteristic  traits  of  insanity,  it  is  a  melancholy  pic- 
ture. Difficult  as  it  is  to  conceive,  that  such  an  endlen 
series  of  topics  should  be  crowded  into  the  mind  in  a  space 
so  short,  it  is  only  what  is  realized  in  all  cases  of  delirious 
insanity,  where  a  derangement  of  the  laws  of  association 

is  the  prominent  trait. "  Wholly  unlimited  by  the 

identities  of  time,  place,  or  person,  he  instantly  accommo- 
dates each  to  his  fancy,  and  in  a  moment  he  is  any  where, 
and  every  where,  and  any  body,  by  turns.  At  one  time  he 
imagines  himself  to  be  the  Lord  Chancellor,  or,  as  he  en- 
phatically  styles  himself,  ^'  Young  Baggs  ;'  and  no  mortal 
tongue  ever  maintained  the  loquaeity  of  the  law,  or  talked 
with  more  incessant  volubility,  than  his  imaginary  lord- 
ship. He  would  decide  ten  thousand  causes  in  a  day  ;  be 
would  accuse,  try,  condemn,  and  execute  whole  nationi 
in  a  breath.  His  language  was  as  wild  and  far-fetched  si 
his  fancy  was  various ;  topics  of  all  kinds  seemed  to  come 
tumbling  into  his  mind,  without  order  or  connexion.  Of 
every  name  he  heard  mentioned  he  instantly  became  the 
personal  representative,  aod  says,  ^  I  am  he  ;*  thus  he  is  bj 
turns  Bonaparte,  the  King,  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  Loid 
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Londonderry,  the  Persian  Ambassador,  Mr.  Pope,  Homer, 
SmoUet,  Hame,  Gibbon.  John  Bunyan,  &c. 

^^  He  is  successively  a  Hottentot,  a  Lascar,  a  Spaniard, 
a  Turk,  a  Jew,  a  Scotsman.  He  has  been  in  ail  situations 
and  occupations  of  life,  according  to  his  own  account ;  a 
potboy  at  Hampstead,  a  shoeblack,  a  chimney-sweeper,  an 
East-India  Director,  a  kennel-raker,  a  gold-finder,  an  oys- 
ter-woman, a  Jew  cast-clothesman,  a  police  justice,  a  judge, 
a  keeper  of  Newgate,  and,  as  he  styles  it,  ^  His  Majesty's 
law  iron-monger  for  the  home  department  :'  nay,  he  has 
even  been  Jack  Ketch,  and  has  hung  hundreds  ;  he  has 
been  a  soldier,  and  has  killed  thousands ;  a  Portugue8e,*and 
poniarded  scores  ;  a  Jew  pedlar,  and  cheated  all  the 
world  ;  a  member  of  Parliament  for  London,  and  betrayed 
his  constituents ;  a  Lord  Mayor,  a  bishop,  an  admiral,  a 
dancing-master,  a  Rabbi,  Grimaldi  in  the  pantomime,  and 
ten  thousand  other  occupations,  that  no  tongue  or  memory 
but  his  own  could  enumerate.  The  specimen  just  given 
may  serve  as  a  sample  of  what  is  passing  in  his  fancy." 

§.  833.  OJOie  memory  in  connection  trilh  delirious  insanity. 

While  the  other  states  and  laws  of  the  mind,  such  as 
perception,  association,  and  reasoning,  are  disordered,  the 
memory  does  not  remain  unaffected.  The  past  life  of  the 
delirious  person  is  an  utter  chaos.  Such  is  the  rapidity, 
with  which  thoughts  crowd  in  upon  him,  that  he  is  una* 
ble  for  this  reason,  if  there  were  no  other,  to  arrange,  and 
classify,  and  refer  them  to  their  proper  periods.  He  may 
remember  for  a  few  moments,  perhaps  for  a  few  hours. 
He  may  revengefully  treasure  up  some  act  of  punishment 
for  a  much  longer  time;  but  this  does  not  affect  the  truth 
of  the  general  statement.  The  heterogeneous  confusion  of 
his  own  intellect  might  be  assumed,  as  a  fit  symbol  of 
his  notions  of  the  great  multitude  of  facts,  which  have  ta- 
ken place  in  the  past. See  here  then   the  picture  of 

the  mind,  that  noble  fabric,  in  the  more  formidable  sta- 
ges of  delirium — the  power  of  ])erccption  disordered  in 
all  its  forms — the  laws  of  association  disturbed  and  torn 
from  the  guidance  of  the  will — ^the  susceptibility  of  belief 
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perverted — the  memory  gone,  and  with  it  the  world  of  tlie 
past — ^the  reasoning  power,  and  with  it  the  world  of  the 
future.  This  cumbersome  mass  of  intellectual  ruins  is 
convulsed  and  rendered  still  more  hideous,  by  the  demor- 
alization and  unrestrained  impulses  of  the  paesioiui* 


§.  334.   Of  the  causes  of  the  diffentU  kinds  oj 

Some  of  the  causes  of  idiocy  were  mentioned  in  a  for- 
mer section  ;  and  something  is  to  be  remarked  here  of 
the  causes  of  the  different  forms  of  that  mental  alienation, 
called  insanity. The  causes  of  insanity,  whether  par- 
tial or  delirious,  are  of  two  kinds, jmoral,  and  physical. 

All  diseases,  which  violently  affect  the  phyMcal  sjrsten, 
such  as  epilepsy,  fevers,  and  apoplexy,  also  injuries  of  tlie 
brain,  &c.,  indirectly  affect  the  mind,  and  may  cause  pe^ 

manent  insanity. It  is  worthy  of  remark  also  in  regurd 

to  this  form  of  mental  alienation,  that  it  is  in  some  degres 
hereditary  ;  hence  it  is  often  said  of  particular  familiei, 
that  they  are  predisposed  to-  insanity.  The  father,  son, 
and  grandson  have  not  only  been  known  to  become  suc- 
cessively insane,  but  the  derangement  has  sometimes  tt- 
ken  place  in  each  case,  in  the  same  year  of  their  life. 

There  are  also  various  moral  causes  of  mental  alienation. 
It  has  been  caused,  among  other  circumstances  of  a  moral 
nature,  by  disappointed  ambition.  Disappointment  is 
mercantile  and  other  speculations,  and  in  any  ardent  ex- 
pectations whatever,  often  has  the  same  effect.  Erroneooi 
religious  opinions,  and  great  excitements  of  feeling  on  r^ 
ligious  subjects  have  contributed  towards  supplying  laoa^ 
tic  hospitals.  An  unrestrained  indulgence  of  any  of  the 
passions  is  found  to  be  attended  with  the  same  results. 

We  find  a  fruitful  source  of  mental  derangement  in  the 

Note.  There  is  sumetimea  a  peculiar,  but  transitory  state  of  mind,  border* 
ingon  partial  insanity,  wUich  deserrea  a  mention  here;  althoii^  it  i«  experieaosi 
in  persons  who  are  sane.  It  is  a  strange  propensity  in  a  peraon  to  do  ia  certaia 
situations  those  things ,  whichi  if  done,  would  clearly  prove  him  derai^od.  TIm  ia* 
ftances  of  these  very  sudden  and  singular  impulses  are  probably  not  numeroiau 

As  an  illustration ,  a  person  of  a  perfectly  sane  mind  acknowledged,  ihat  wbsa* 
tver  he  passed  a  particular  bridge,  he  felt  a  slight  ioulination  to  throw  himnlfonr^ 
Accoiapanieil  with  some  dread  that  hia  inclination  might  hurry  him  tway. 
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Ticissitudes  of  political  events.  A  recent  writer  in  a  French 
medical  work  says,  that  he  could  give  a  history  of  the 
political  revohitions  in  France  from  the  taking  of  the  Bas- 
tille, down  to  the  return  of  Bonaparte  from  Elba,  by  de- 
tailing the  causes  of  certain  cases  of  insanity.* It  ap- 
pears from  reports  from  insane  hospitals,  that  moral  cau- 
ses of  insanity  are  more  numerous,  than  physical.  But  in 
many  cases  the  influence  of  both  is  combined  together. 

§•  335.   Of  moral  accaurUability  in  mental  alienation. 

It  is  in  some  respects  a  difficult  inquiry.  Whether  men, 
who  are  in  a  state  of  mental  alienation,  are  morally  ac- 
countable ?  Whether  they  are  subjects  of  merit  or  demer- 
it ?  And  if  so,  in  what  cases,  and  how  far  ? In  deter- 
mining these  questions,  there  ought  to  be  a  distinction 
made  between  cases  of  partial  insanity,  where  the  mind 
is  deranged  only  in  part,  and  cases  of  delirium  or  total  in- 
sanity. In  the  last,  there  is  evidently  no  accountability. 
In  the  former  instances,  a  judgment  should  be  formed  from 
the  circumstances  of  the  particular  case  under  considera- 
tion. 

Accordingly  this  may  be  laid  down  as  a  general  rule 
hi  respect  to  this  subject,  and  perhaps  it  is  the  only  one, 
which  can  be  ;  viz.  Persons  of  an  alienated  mind,  whether 
they  be  idiots  or  insane,  are  not  to  be  considered  account* 
able,  are  not  subjects  of  praise  or  blame,  whenever  it  ap- 
pears, that  the  mental  alienation  extends  to,  and  wholly 
annuls  the  power  of  correct  judgment.  And  this  is  the 
case  with  all  persons,  who  are  the  subjects  of  total  insan- 
ity.-—When  the  insanity  is  partial,  it  would  seem  to  fol- 
low, therefore,  that  the  first  inquiry  should  be,  whether 
the  action  committed  comes  within  range  of  the  malady. 
For  a  person,  who  is  insane  on  one  subject  merely,  will  pro- 
bably be  found  to  labour  under  a  perversion  of  judgment 
in  respect  to  that  particular  subject,  no  less  than  if  the  in- 
sanity were  total  or  delirious.     Consequently,  a  distinc- 

*Dictu»Miire  dn  Sciences  Medicalefl,  Art.  Folic,  (Eeqairol)  See  iifio  Des 
CwMot  MorslM  et  PbyiiqiMi  det  Maladiee  Meaulee  par  F.  Voiiin;  Inilnence  (Hea 
inetitncioM  politiquee. 
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tion  may  be  justly  set  up,  although  it  will  require  muck 
caution  in  doing  it,  between  those  actions,  which  can  be 
clearly  found  within  the  limits  of  the  person's  insanity, 
and  those,  which  evidently  fall  without  it. 

§.  336.  Of  the  imputaHan  of  insanUy  to  indtMnduab. 

While  the  existence  of  insanity,  so  far  as  materially  to 
affect  the  power  of  judging,  takes  away  accountability  in 
whole  or  in  part,  it  affects  proportionally  the  relatiou, 
which  the  subjects  of  it  sustain  to  society*     In  all  weD 
organized  communities  it  will  be  found  to  follow  from  the 
terms  of  the  civil  compact,  that  those,  who  exercise  sove- 
reignty, are  bound  to  afford  protection  to  the  citizens  ia 
general,  and  to  individuals  in  particular,  in  certain  caseii 
Hence  they  will  be  found  to  have  taken  precaotionarj 
measures,  the  nature  of  which  all  are  acquainted  with,  to 
protect  the  community  against  the  injuries,  which  insane 
persons  might  commit,  and  also  to  alleviate  that  unhappi- 
ness,  which  they  necessarily  bring,  in  a  greater  or  less  de- 
gree, on  themselves  and  families. 

Accordingly  it  is  implied  in  the  imputation  of  insanity 
to  individuals,  by  an  act  of  the  civil  authorities,  that  the 
insane  person  is  deprived  of  that  ability  of  self-govemm^ 
which  is  the  common  allotment  of  men  ;  that  the  strong 
bonds  of  friendship,  of  family,  and  of  country,  which  once 
kept  him  in  his  appropriate  station  in  society,  are  loosen- 
ed ;  and  that  he  must  find,  in  the  substitution  of  the  wiD 
and  guardianship  of  the  State,  that  oversight  and  protec- 
tion, which  he  has  lost  by  the  alienation  of  his  own. 
While  all  must  admit  the  propriety  of  this  course,  where 
the  circumstances  of  the  case  justly  demand  it,  it  must  be 
conceded,  that  nothing  can  be  more  solemn  and  affecting, 
than  such  a  public  imputation  of  derangement,  which, 
whether  just  or  unjust,  practically  annihilates  the  civil  and 
social  character  of  man,  and  seals  his  degradation  in  these 
respects.  It  is  a  right,  therefore,  which  ought  not  to  be 
exercised  but  upon  good  grounds,  and  the  exercise  of 
which  ought  to  be  understood  to  require,  and  to  imply  a 
correct  acquaintance  with  this  difficult,  but  practical  and 
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important  tubject.  And  the  more  so,  because  there  have 
been  depraved  individuals,  who  have  endeavoured  to  fas- 
ten the  charge  of  insanity  upon  others  from  some  interest- 
ed motives,  in  order  to  gratify  malignant  passions,  or  t  o 
controhtheir  persons,  or  property.  A  suitable  protection 
against  the  designs  of  such  is  to  be  had,  not  merely  in  the 
integrity  of  those,  who  are  to  judge  in  these  cases,  but 
in  their  acquaintance  with  the  laws  and  tendencies  of  the 
mind. 

Before  leaving  this  topic,  one  suggestion  further  re- 
mains. In  forming  an  opinion  as  to  the  mental  aliena- 
tion of  an  individual,  not  only  those  particular  facts  are  to 
be  considered,  which  are  supposed  to  indicate  insanity, 
but  they  are  to  be  estimated,  in  connection  with  constitu- 
tional traits  of  character.  That  [rapidity  of  association, 
that  gay  and  heedless  transition  from  subject  to  subject, 
which  is  natural  in  one,  and  occasions  no  surprize,  would 
be  regarded  in  another,  as  a  positive  indication  of  the 
disturbance  of  the  mental  powers- 

§.  337.   Ofiht  treaiment  of  the  insane. 

In  closing  this  view  of  mental  maladies,  it  is  proper  to 
make  some  suggestions  on  the  treatment  due  to  those  of 
our  fellow  beings,  who  are  thus  afflicted.  It  is  no  uncom- 
mon thing  to  see  them  treated  with  unkindness.  Al- 
though they  may  not,  in  general,  so  readily  perceive  and 
so  intensely  feel,  as  others,  the  injuries  they  receive,  any 
cruelty  of  treatment  towards  them  is  very  unjustifiable  in 
the  authors  of  it. 

It  is  wrong  on  the  general  principle,  that  we  are  bound, 
not  to  cause  and  increase  suffering  unnecessarily  in  any 
case  whatever,  even  in  the  animal  creation.  The  poet 
Cowper  uttered  the  sentiment  of  all  kind  and  honourable 
men,  when  he  declared,  he  would  not  reckon  in  his  list 
of  friends  the  man,  who  should  needlessly  set  foot  upon 
a  worm. 

It  is  wrong  also,  on  the  principle,  that  we  should  do  to 
others,  as  we  ourselves  wish  to  be  done  by. The  per- 
son of  an  alienated  mind  may  not  be  able  to  reason  on 
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the  subjeGt  of  i^hat  u  due  him,  but  those,  mho 
rational  powers,  can.  They  cannot  fail  to  see  the  appli- 
cation of  the  Scriptural  principle,  whkb  has  been  nm- 
tioned,  in  the  present  instance.  All  persons  wbaterer  are 
subject  to  these  mental  evils  ;  and  it  is  presumed,  that  no 
one  would  be  easy  in  the  anticipation  of  being  left  with- 
our  care  and  assistance  from  others,  when  he  should  be 
unable  to  take  care  of  himself.  If,  therefore,  we  take  the 
ground,  that  persons  in  the  state  of  idiocy,  or  of  delirtaai, 
or  of  any  of  the  forms  of  mental  alienation,  are  not  enti- 
tled to  care  and  kindness,  we  are  possibly  treasuring  op 
for  ourselves  a  retribution  of  a  similar  fearful  character. 

Again  ;  ill  treatment  of  cases  of  this  kind  is  a  tacit  re- 
flection on  the  Supreme  Being,  which  we  cannot,  withoat 
great  self-ignorance,  imagine  ourselves  authorized  to  make. 
He  has  in  his  wisdom  permitted  them  to  exist,  as  memo- 
rials of  human  weakness,  and  as  useful  commentaries  oa 
pride  of  intellect ;  and  perhaps  also  to  give  us  an  oppor- 
tunity of  exercising  the  noble  virtues  of  charity  and  ha- 
manity.  We  are,  therefore,  bound  to  receive  the  instruc- 
tions they  impart,  and  to  exercise  the  virtues,  which  they 
give  us  an  opportunity  of  exercising  ;  otherwise,  we  cast 
contempt  on  Him,  whose  almighty  hand  orders  the  dis- 
tinctions, and  distributes  the  allotments  both  of  bodily  and 
of  intellectual  life. 
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Taken  from  Volimie  Third  of  the  Elemetti  of  tho 
Fbilotophy  of  the  Ilmmm  MimL 


We  have  thought  it  proper  to  conclude  this  Work  with 
the  following  inquiries  on  the  subject  of  varieties  of  in- 
tellectual CHARACTER,  froiu  onc  of  the  recent  publica- 
tions of  Dugald  Stewart.  Of  that  excellent  man  and 
highly  valuble  writer,  it  is  unnecessary  to  say  any  thing 
here  in  commendation.  The  frequent  references,  which 
have  been  made  to  him  in  the  course  of  this  Work,  and 
the  contributions,  which  have  been  levied  on  his  learned 
labours,  show  how  sincerely  we  value  his  instructions, 
and  how  cheerfully  we  would  cherish  his  fame.  The  fol- 
lowing disquisitions,  which  are  valuable  on  account  of 
the  new  and  interesting  views  they  disclose  of  human 
character,  will  furnish  the  student  with  a  favourable  op- 
portunity  of  becoming  more  fully  acquainted  with  the 
characteristic  traits  of  his  writings. 


OF  THE  VARIETIES  OF  INTELLECTUAI, 

CHARACTER. 


■w  ■■ 


SECTION  FIRST/ 


General  Observatiofis. 


In  reflecting  on  the  endless  varieties  of  Human  Char- 
acter, one  of  the  most  important,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
one  of  the  most  obvious  distinctions  that  occur  to  us,  U 
between  those  men  who,  in  the  conduct  of  life,  are  guided 
by  steady  and  systematical  views ;  and  that  much  more 
numerous  class  who,  without  any  fixed  principles,  are  in* 
fluenced  from  day  to  day,  by  immediate  prospects  of  in- 
terest and  ambition  ;  by  the  force  of  passion  ;  by  the  ca- 
price  of  the  moment ;  or  by  the  everchanging  opinions 
and  manners  of  the  times.  It  is  evident,  that  of  neither 
of  these  two  descriptions  of  individuals,  can  any  just  esti- 
mate be  formed  from  a  hasty  survey,  or  an  occasional  ac- 
quaintance. The  weakest  and  most  unprincipled,  if  seen 
at  some  lucky  conjuncture,  when  interest,  or  humour,  or 
fashion,  happen  to  point  out  the  same  path  with  reason 
and  duty,  may  be  supposed  to  be  actuated  by  motives  to 
which  he  is  a  stranger ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  a  mai| 


*In  order  to  hriog  this  Appendix  within  a  smaller  compaM,  some  of 
Mr.  Stewart*!  introductory  remarks  to  thia  Chapter,  and  surh  notes 
jM  were  not  essential  to  the  understanding  of  the  train  of  thought^  afs 
omitted. 
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of  the  most  decided  character,  and  the  most  comprehen- 
sive sagacity,  if  judged  of  by  an  observer  of  a  more  limi- 
ted mind  than  himself,  may  be  censured  as  wavering  and 
inconsistent  in  his  purposes,  from  a  hasty  view  of  those 
very  measures,  which,  if  combined  with  the  other  parts 
of  his  history,  would  afford  the  most  unequivocal  proofs 
of  the  unceasing  constancy  with  whicli  he  had  prosecuted 
his  object.     It  is  they  alone  who  are  acquainted  with  all 
the  circumstances  of  a  long  voyage, — with  the  variable 
winds  and  the  accidental  currents,  according  to  which  the 
pilot  was  forced,  from  time  to  time,  to  shape  his  course, 
— ^who  are  able  to  pronounce  on  his  attention  and  skill  as 
a  navigator.     To  a  spectator  who  happened  only  to  ob- 
serve the  ship  when  on  a  particular  tack,  how  different 
might  its  destination  appear  from  what  it  was  in  reality  ! 
And  how  essentially  necessary  may  have  been  this  appar- 
ent deviation,  to  steer  it  to  the  harbour  for  which  it  was 
bound  ! 

Of  the  differences  now  remarked  in  the  condact  of  in- 
dividuals, part  depend  on  intellectual,  and  part  on  moral 
character.  To  the  former  class  must  be  referred  the  orig- 
inal conception  of  a  magnificent  design,  and  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  measures  by  which  it  is  to  be  accomplished. 
To  the  latter,  the  steadiness,  perseverance,  and  force  of 
mind  displayed  in  carrying  it  into  execution  ;  and,  above 
all,  its  ultimate  tendency  with  respect  to  the  happiness  and 
improvement  of  our  fellow  creatures.  Notwithstanding, 
however,  the  justness  of  this  theoretical  distinction,  it  will 
be  found  to  require  less  attention  in  the  actual  study  of 
Human  Nature,  than  might  at  first  be  expected.  A  com- 
prehensive and  enlightened  understanding  is  but  rarely  un- 
accompanied with  a  corresponding  enlargement  and  be- 
nevolence of  heart;  and  still  fewer  are  the  cases,  in  which 
a  weak,  shallow,  and  contracted  head  does  not  contrive 
to  shape,  for  its  own  ends,  a  selfish,  casuistical,  and  petty- 
fogging  code  of  morality. 

if,  from  the  crowd  who  are  occupied  only  about  their 
own  personal  concerns,  we  turn  our  thoughts  to  those  who 
move  in  a  higher  sphere,  and  study  the  history  of  the  few 
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Statesmen  who  have  laboured  to  identify  their  fame  with 
the  permanent  interests  of  their  country  and  of  mankind, 
we  shall  find  many  additional  reasons  for  distrusting,  in 
their  case,  the  opinions  formed  with  respect  to  them  by 
their  contemporaries.  Accustomed  by  their  habits  of 
thought  (and  icisely  accustomed  for  the  objects  they  had 
in  view)  to  look  rather  to  general  principles  than  to  tem- 
porary expedients,  they  no  doubt  laid  their  account,  in 
proportion  as  they  were  confident  of  the  ultimate  result, 
with  sinking,  in  the  meantime,  below  the  level  of  men, 
who,  by  flattering  the  passions  and  prejudices  of  their 
times,  have  seemed  to  lead  that  multitude  which  they 
only  followed.  ^*  The  children  of  this  world"  (it  is  said 
in  Scripture)  ^^are  wiser  in  their  generation  than  the  chil- 
dren of  light;''  and  it  is,  accordingly,  from  generations  yet 
to  come,  that  they  who  '^shine  as  lights  in  the  midst  of 
darkness"  must  expect  their  reward. 

Nor  is  even  this  reward  certain,  excepting  where  a  long 
career  of  public  life  has  completely  unfolded  the  general 
principles  of  policy  by  which  their  conduct,  amidst  all 
its  apparent  anomalies,  was  systematically  guided.  What 
was  formerly  remarked  with  respect  to  projectors  in  the 
concerns  of  private  life,  is  still  more  strikingly  exempli- 
fied in  the  case  of  statesmen  ;  that  they  are  often  overta- 
ken by  ruin,  while  sowing  the  seeds  of  a  harvest  which 
others  are  to  reap.  "  A  few  years  more  might  have  se- 
cured to  themselves  the  prize  which  they  had  in  view  ; 
and  changed  the  opinion  of  the  world,  (which  is  always 
regulated  by  the  accidental  circumstances  of  failure  or  of 
success,)  from  contempt  of  their  folly,  into  admiration  of 
their  sagacity  and  perseverance. 

*^  It  is  observed  by  Comte  de  Bussi,  that  time  remedies 
all  mischances,  and  that  men  die  unfortunate,  only  because 
they  did  not  live  long  enough.  Mareschal  d'Estr^e,  who 
died  rich  at  a  hundred,  would  have  died  a  beggar,  had  he 
lived  only  to  eighty.  The  maxim,  like  most  other  apo- 
thcgms,is  stated  in  terms  much  too  unqualified;  but  it  may 
furnish  matter  for  many  interesting  reflections  to  those 
who  have  surveyed,  with  attention,  the  cKkntctert  wbidi 
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have  passed  before  them  0n  the  stage  of  life ;  or  wha 
amuse  themselves  with  marking  the  trifling  said  fortai- 
tous  circumstances  by  which  the  muhitud^are  decidedf 
in  pronouncing  their  verdicts  of  foresight,  or  of  improT- 
idence."* 

But  in  this  field,  which  u  obviously  of  boundleH  ex* 
tent,  I  must  not  indulge  myself  in  expatiating  longer.  A 
much  more  limited  view  of  the  subject  is  all  thai  I  have 
destined  for  the  matter  of  this  Chapter ;  in  iprhich  I  pro- 
pose only  to  treat,  and  that  very  briefly,  of  the  practical 
tendency  of  certain  scientific  pursuits  to  modify  the  in- 
tellectual powers.  I  begin,  first,  with  considering  the 
tendency,  in  this  respect,  of  Metaphysical  Inquiries  ;  after 
which,  I  shall  consider,  secondly,  the  eflects  of  Mathe- 
matical Studies  ;  and,  thirdly,  the  effects  produced  by 
the  Culture  of  those  arts  which  are  addressed  to  the  Im- 
agination. The  considerations  stated  under  these  three 
heads,  together  with  a  fesv  remarks  which  I  shall  suld  on 
the  Characteristical  Difierences  of  the  Sexes,  will  serve 
as  a  sufficient  specimen  of  the  disquisitions  to  which  I  al- 
lude. 


SECTION  SECOND. 


Tht  Metaphysician. 


1  had  formerly  occasion  to  mention  the  etymology  €ft 
the  word  Melaphysicsy  and  the  difierent  acceptations  in 
which  it  has,  at  difierent  times,  been  used  in  the  schools 
of  philosophy.  In  this  section,  however,  I  employ  it  in 
that  loose  and  popular  sense  in  which  it  is  genersJly  un^ 
derstood  in  our  own  language  ;  a  sense  so  very  extensive, 
as  to  confound  together,  in  the  common  apprehensions  of 

•Elements  of  the  Philosophy  of  the  Human  Mind,  Vol.  If,  p.  151. 
*rhird  Edition.    _  - 
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tnankibd,  a  great  variety  of  studies  which  have  a  very 
remote  relation  to  each  other  ;  but  which)  as  they  all  re- 
quire nearly  the  same  sort  of  mental  exertion,  may,  with* 
out  any  impropriety,  be  classed  together  in  the  following 
disquisition.  Of  these  studies,  the  first,  in  point  of  digni^ 
ty,  as  well  as  utility,  is  unquestionably  that  which  relates 
to  the  faculties  and  powers  of  the  human  mind  :  to  which 
may  be  added^  as  branches  of  the  same  science,  our  logi- 
cal inquiries  concerning  the  conduct  of  the  understanding, 
-«H>ur  ethical  inquiries,  concerning  the  theory  of  morals, — 
our  philological  inquiries  concerning  universal  grammar^ 
our  critical  inquiries  concerning  the  philosophy  of  rheto- 
ric and  of  the  fine  arts.  The  same  word  JUetaphysia  is 
applied  to  those  abstract  speculations  which  relate  to  the 
objects  of  the  mathematics  and  of  physics, — to  our  spec-* 
ulations,  for  example,  with  respect  to  number,  proportion, 
space,  duration, — the  first  principles  of  the  algebraical 
art, — ^the  first  principles  of  the  method  of  fluxions, — the 
first  principles  of  the  calculus  of  probabilities, — the  meas- 
urement of  forces,  and  of  the  other  quantities  which  fall 
under  the  consideration  of  the  natural  philosopher,**— the 
history  of  our  ideas  of  hardness,  softness,  extension,  fig- 
ure, motion^  and  of  other  analogous  afi!ections  of  matter, 
which,  in  consequence  of  our  early  familiarity  with  them, 
are  seldom  subjected  to  a  scientific  examination.  Above 
all,  it  continues  to  be  applied,  (and)  according  to  vulgar 
opinion,  with  peculiar  propriety,)  to  the  scholastic  dis* 
cussions  concerning  the  nature  and  essence  of  the  soul, 
and  various  other  topics,  on  which  experience  and  obser* 
vation  supply  us  with  no  data  as  a  foundation  for  our  rea* 
sonings. 

In  thedifierent  acceptations  which  have  been  just  enu- 
merated, of  the  word  Metaphysics,  it  appears,  at  first 
sight,  to  convey  ideas  altogether  unconnected.  It  is  not 
improbable,  however,  that  we  may  be  able,  by  a  little  at- 
tention, to  trace  some  circumstances  common  to  them  all. 
When  a  philosophical  term  is  transferred  from  one  thing 
to  another,  it  seldom  happens  that  the  transference  is  made 
wholly  at  random.     Some  sort  of  connexion  or  analogy 


'\, 
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has  been  perceived  between  the  two  subjects,  by  a  kind  of 
intuition,  although  it  may  require  much  reflection  to  ena* 
ble  us  to  say  in  what  the  connexion  consists.  The  study 
of  the  metaphorical,  and  perhaps  still  more  of  (what! 
have  elsewhere  called)  the  transitive  application  of  lan- 
guage, may,  in  this  way,  often  assist  us  in  tracing  the  il- 
lations among  the  different  objects  of  our  knowledge  ;  or, 
at  least,  may  help  us  to  account  for  the  intellectual  process 
by  which  men  have  been  led  to  comprehend,  under  a  com- 
mon term,  things  apparently  different,  and  even  hetero- 
geneous. 

With  respect  to  the  inquiries  formerly  enumerated, 
they  will  all  be  found,  upon  examination,  to  agree  in  this, 
that  they  require  the  same  sort  of  mental  exertion,  for 
their  prosecution,  inasmuch  as  all  of  them  depend,  for 
their  chief  materials,  on  that  power  (called  by  Mr,  Locke 
Reflection)  by  which  the  mind  turns  its  attention  inwards 
upon  its  own  operations,  and  the  subjects  of  its  own  con- 
sciousness. In  researches  concerning  our  intellectual  and 
active  powers^he  mind  directs  its  attention  to  the  facul- 
ties which  it  exercises,  or  to  the  propensities  which  put 
these  faculties  in  motion.  In  all  the  other  inquiries  which 
were  mentioned,  the  materials  of  our  reasoning  are  drawn 
chiefly,  if  not  entirely,  from  our  own  internal  resources. 
Thus,  the  knowledge  we  have  of  space  and  duration  is 
not  derived  from  an  experimental  examination  of  things 
external,  but  from  reflection  upon  ideas  co-eval  with  the 
first  exercise  of  our  senses.  The  ideas  are,  indeed,  at  first 
suggested  to  the  mind  by  the  perceptions  of  sense  ;  but 
when  we  engage  in  metaphysical  inquiries  concerning 
them,  all  our  knowledge  is  derived  from  materials  within 
ourselves.  In  like  manner,  it  is  from  sense  that  we  de- 
rive our  ideas  of  hardness,  softness,  figure,  and  motion ; 
but  when  these  ideas  have  been  once  formed,  the  m^- 
physician  is  in  possession  of  all  the  data  from  which  his 
subsequent  conclusions  with  respect  to  them  are  to  be.de 
duced  :  nor  could  he  derive  any  assistance  in  such  inqui' 
ries  from  a  thousand  experiments  on  hard,  soft,  figured, 
or  moving  bodies.     Indeed,  all  the  metaphysical   knowl' 
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edge  which  we  ever  can  acquire  about  these  qualities, 
amounts  only  to  a  knowledge  of  the  manner  in  which  our 
ideas  of  them  are  first  introduced  into  the  mind ;  or,  to 
speak  more  properly,  of  the  occasions  when  our  thoughts 
were  first  led  to  those  subjects.  Although,  therefore,  our 
metaphysical  inquiries  concerning  hardness,  softness,  fig- 
ure, and  motion,  seem,  at  first  to  have  for  their  objects 
external  existences,  yet  they  are  curried  on  entirely  by  the 
exercise  of  reflection  on  our  mental  operations.  Similar 
observations  are  applicable  to  our  metaphysical  inquiries 
concerning  number  and  proportion.  In  our  critical  re- 
searches concerning  the  principles  of  the  fine  arts,  our  ob- 
ject is,  to  arrest  those  ideas  which  commonly  pass  through 
the  mind  so  rapidly  as  not  to  be  attended  to,  in  order  .to 
detect  the  causes,  on  which  our  pleasures  depend, — an 
exercise  of  our  faculties  very  similar  to  that  which  we  ^ 
have  been  now  considering.  In  short,  I  apprehend  that 
all  our  metaphysical  speculations  on  these  points  aim  only 
at  a  more  precise  definition  of  our  ideas  ;  or  rather  at  a 
description  of  the  occasions  on  which  they  are  formed. 

From  this  account  of  the  nature  and  object  of  meta- 
physical studies,  it  is  evident  that  those  individuals  who 
are  habitually  occupied  with  them  cannot  fail  to  acquire  a 
more  than  ordinary  capacity  of  withdrawing  their  thoughts 
from  things  external,  and  of  directing  them  to  the  phe- 
nomena of  Mind.  They  acquire,  also,  a  disposition  to 
examine  the  origin  of  whatsoever  combinations  they  may 
find  established  in  the  fancy,  and  a  superiority  to  the  cas- 
ual associations  which  warp  common  understandings. 
Hence  an  accuracy  and  a  subtlety  in  their  distinctions  on 
all  subjects,  and  those  peculiarities  in  their  views,  which 
are  characteristical  of  unbiassed  and  original  speculation. 
But,  perhaps,  the  most  valuable  fruit  they  derive  from 
their  researches  is,  that  scrupulous  precision  in  the  use  of 
language,  upon  which,  more  than  upon  any  one  circum- 
stance whatever,  the  logical  accuracy  of  our  reasonings, 
and  the  justness  of  our  conclusions,  essentially  depend. 
Accordingly,  it  will  be  found,  on  a  review  of  the  History 
of  the  Sciences,  that  the  most  important  steps  which  have 
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been  made  in  some  of  those  apparently  ike  moat  remole 
from  roetaphyflical  pursuits,  (in  the  science,  for  ezaaipk, 
of  PoKtieal  Economy^)  have  been  made  by  men  trained  to 
the  exercise  of  their  intellectual  powers,  by  early  habib 
of  abstract  meditation.* 

These  important  advantages,  however,  are  not  to  be 
purchased  by  the  Metaphysician,  without  some  danger  of 
corresponding  inconveniencies.     As  the  materials  of  hit 
reasoning  in  his  favourite  inquiries  lie  entirely  within  bin- 
self,  he  has  no  occasion  to  look  abroad  for  objects  to  fur- 
nish an  exercise  to  his  powers,  or  to  gratify  his  curiosity; 
and,  unless  he  is  at  much  pains  to  counteract  this  tendea* 
cy  by  other  studies,  will  be  apt  to  contract  gradually  aa 
inattention  to  what  is  passing  around  him,  and  a  want  of 
interest  in  the  observation,  not  only  of  physical  phenooh 
ena,  but  of  the  characters  and  manners  of  the  society 
around  him.     When  the  mere  metaphysician,   according- 
ly,  is  called  on  to  exercise  his  faculties  on  other  subjects, 
he  cannot  easily  submit  to  the  task  of  examining  detaib, 
or  of  ascertaining  facts ;  and  is  apt  to  seize  on  a  few  AM 
as  first  principles,  following  them  out  boldly  to  their  re- 
motest consequences,  and  afterwards  employing  his  inge- 
nuity to  reconcile,  by  means  of  false  refinements,  his  the* 
oretical  assumptions  with  the  exceptions  which  seem  to 
contradict  them.     The  stock  of  his  acquired  knowledge 
too,  is  frequently  extremely  limited  ;  the  phenomena  about 
which  his  curiosity  is  habitually  occupied  furnishing  in- 
exhaustible materials  to  his  powers  of  reasoning  and  in* 
vention,  without  subjecting  him  to  the  fatigue  of  minute 
and  circumstantial  observation,  or  of  a  laborious  research 
into  the  opinions  of  others.     What  farther  contributes  to 
limit  his  information,  is  the  insulated  nature  of  his  pur* 
suits.     Most  of  the  other  sciences  have  such  mutual  con* 
nexions  and  relations,  that  the  attention  we  bestow  on  any 
one  excites  our  curiosity  with  respect  to  the  rest ;  while 
they  all  unite  in  a  common  tendency  to  lead  the  thoughts 
occasionally  to  those  speculations  which  the  metaphysi- 

♦  lx)cke,  Hume,  Smith,  Quesnai,  Turgot,  Morcllet,  Genovesi,  &c. 
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cian  considers  as  his  peculiar  province.  Of  his  appro* 
priate  studies  alone,  it  is  a  distinguishing  characteristic  to 
engross  to  themselves  that  attention  which  they  have  once 
deeply  engaged,  and,  by  withdrawing  the  curiosity  from 
the  fields  of  observation,  of  experiment,  and  of  research, 
to  shut  up  all  the  external  channels  of  intellectual  im- 
provement. 

Metaphysical  studies,  when  their  effects  are  not  power- 
fully controlled  by  the  moral  principles  and  feelings  of  our 
nature,  have  a  tendency  to  encourage  a  disposition  to  un- 
limited scepticism  on  the  most  interesting  and  important 
subjects  of  philosophical  inquiry.  As  they  show  us  the 
accidental  origin  of  many  of  those  associations,  which  we 
were  previously  accustomed  to  consider  as  inseparable 
from  our  constitution,  they  are  apt  to  suggest  doubts  with 
respect  to  the  certainty  of  opinions  for  which  we  have 
the  clearest  evidence.  The  impression  produced  by  such 
doubts  is  the  greater,  as  we  have  not  here  the  same  checks 
on  the  abuses  of  our  reasoning  powers,  which  serve  to 
guard  us  against  error  in  the  other  sciences.  In  physics, 
our  speculative  mistakes  are  contradicted  by  facts  which 
strike  our  senses.  In  mathematics,  an  erroneous  supposi- 
tion leads  to  its  own  correction,  by  the  absurdity  and  in- 
consistency in  which  it  involves  us.  But,  in  metaphysics, 
the  absurdities  and  inconsistencies  to  which  we  are  led  by 
almost  all  the  systems  hitherto  proposed  to  the.  world,  in- 
stead of  suggesting  corrections  and  improvements  on  these 
systems,  have  commonly  had  the  effect  of  producing  scep- 
ticism with  respect  to  all  of  them  alike.  We  have  a  mem- 
orable instance  of  this  in  the  following  candid  confession 
of  Mr.  Hume.  '^  The  intense  view  of  these  manifold 
contradictions  and  imperfections  in  human  reason  has  so 
wrought  upon  me  and  heated  my  brain,  that  I  am  ready 
to  reject  all  belief  and  reasoning,  and  can  look  upon  no 
opinion  as  more  probable  or  likely  than  another." 

Metaphysical  studies,  when  carried  to  an  excess,  have, 

moreover,  a  tendency  to  repress  the  enthusiasm  of  our 

active  pursuits,  and  to  deaden  our  sensibility  to  many  of 

the  best  enjoyments  of  which  our  nature  is  susceptible. 

60» 
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Id  ardent  minds,  habitually  occupied  with  Ike  boaiw  if 
life,  the  intellectual  powers  are  directed  to  their  proper 
objects,  without  attracting  (at  least  in  the  momeDi  of  thor 
exercise)  any  attention  to  themselves :  and  the  more  €o»- 
pletely  the  object  engrosses  the  thoughts,  the  Ie»  is  the 
understanding  likely  to  speculate  about  its  owm  operaiioes. 
In  the  case  of  the  Metaphysician,  the  attention  is  divided 
between  the  object  and  his  own  mind  ;  and  ireqiieatly 
the  former  is  valued  only  so  far  as  it  fumiahes  mn  occa- 
sion for  experiments  and  observations  on  the  latter. 

A  similar  effect  is  produced  by  the  same  atadies  en 
our  sensibility  to  the  various  sources  of  mgreemble  emo- 
tion, more  particularly  in  matters  of  taste.  By  withdraw- 
ing our  attention  from  the  pleasures  we  experience,  aod 
directing  it  to  an  investigation  or  analysis  of  their  sour- 
ces, they  have  a  tendency  to  dispel  the  enchantment  up- 
on which,  in  numberless  instances,  the  pleasing  offset  de- 
pends. The  beauties  of  art,  and  sometimes  even  thorn  of 
nature,  vanish  before  the  eye  of  the  microscopicml  obser- 
ver ;  or  at  least  are  to  be  relbhed  only  in  full  perfection, 
when  we  yield  ourselves  up  to  the  gratifications  whick 
they  offer.  It  is,  accodingly,  in  the  thoughtless  period  of 
youth  alone,  that  they  fill  the  soul  with  rapture  and  warm 
it  into  enthusiasm.  We  feel  a  delightful  wonder  at  the 
new  world  which  is  opening  to  our  senses,  and  at  the  un- 
tried capacities  of  the  Human  Mind ;  but  are  too  muck 
engrossed  with  the  pleasures  we  enjoy,  to  think  of  tradi^ 
their  efficient  or  their  final  causes.  Our  situation  resem- 
bles that  of  the  heroes  of  romance,  when  they  find  theoi- 
selves  surrounded  with  beautiful  scenes  which  have  been 
called  into  existence  by  the  power  of  magic,  and  are  rav- 
ished with  celestial  music  without  being  able  to  perceive 
the  musician. 

While  metaphysical  studies,  however,  contract  in  this 
way  the  sphere  of  our  enjoyment,  they  enlarge  it  in  anoth- 
er, by  the  pleasures  arising  from  the  exercise  of  the  un- 
derstanding, and  from  the  gratification  of  the  curiosity. 
Whether  the  compensation  be  complete  or  not,  I  shall  not 
at  present  inquire  ;  as  my  object  is,  not  to  compare  the 
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adrantages  and  disadvantages  of  different  literary  pursuits, 
but  to  remark  their  general  effect  in  modifying  the  princi- 
ples of  our  nature,  as  intellectual,  active,  and  sensitive  be- 
ings. Whatever  opinion  we  may  form  on  this  speculative 
question,  one  thing  seems  to  be  equally  indisputable,  that 
if  the  pleasures  of  Imagination,  when  uncontrolled  by  the 
exercise  of  the  reasoning  faculty,  affect  the  mind  with  the 
most  exquisite  delight,  it  is  only  by  combining  the  pleas- 
ures arising  from  both  parts  of  our  frame,  that  the  dura- 
tion of  the  former  can  be  prolonged  beyond  the  short 
period  of  youth  ;  or  that  they  can  be  enjoyed  even  then, 
for  any  length  of  time,  without  ending  in  languor  and  sa- 
tiety. The  activity,  which  always  accompanies  the  exer- 
cise of  our  reasoning  powers,  seems,  in  truth,  to  be  essen- 
tially necessary  to  enliven  the  comparatively  indolent  state 
of  mind  which  the  pleasures  of  Imagination  and  of  Taste 
have  a  tendency  to  encourage.  Such  a  combination  tOQ, 
will  be  found  the  most  effectual,  perhaps  the  only  expedi-, 
ent,  for  preserving  the  powers  of  Imagination  and  Fancy 
in  full  vigour  to  the  close  of  life ;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  without  the  stimutiu  which  these  powers  apply  to 
our  active  propensities.  Reasoning  and  Invention  would 
have  scarcely  any  motive  to  animate  their  exertions,  af- 
ter  the  period  when  the  stronger  passions  have  spent  their 
force. 

The  field  in  which  the  powers  of  the  Metaphysician 
appear  to  greatest  advantage,  is  in  general  and  comprehen- 
sive views  of  Science,  and  of  Human  affurs ;  such  views 
as  Leibnitz  ascribes  to  Bacon  and  Campanella  in  the  fol- 
lowing passage  :*  ^^  Some  men,  in  conducting  operation! 
where  an  attention  to  minutiae  is  requisite,  discover  a 
mind  vigorous,  subtile,  and  versatile,  and  seem  to  be  equal 
to  any  undertaking  how  arduous  soever.  But  when  they 
are  called  upon  to  act  on  a  greater  scale,  they  hesitate  and 
are  lost  in  their  own  meditations  ;  distrustful  of  their  judg- 
ment, and  conscious  of  their  incompetency  to  the  scenenn 
which  they  are  placed;  men,  in  a  word,  possessed  of  a  gen- 

*How  Leibnitz  wasted  to  unite  these  two  names,  it  b  not  tmj  to 
imagine. 
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ins  rather  acute  than  comprehensive.  A  similar  diftirsBte 
Biay  be  traced  among  authors.  What  can  be  more  aMte 
than  Descartes  in  physics,  or  than  Hobbes  in  mordk! 
And  yet,  if  the  one  be  compared  with  Bacon,  and  the  oth- 
er with  Campaneila,  the  former  writers  seem  to  gravd 
upon  the  earth, — the  latter  to  soar  to  the  heavens,  fay  the 
Tastness  of  their  conceptions,  their  plans,  and  their  enter- 
prises ;  and  to  aim  at  objects  beyond  the  reach  of  the  ha* 
man  powers.  The  former,  accordingly,  are  best  fitted  fsr 
delivering  the  first  elements  of  knowledge,  the  latter  for 
establishing  conclusions  of  important  and  general  appli- 
cation." 

This  tendency  to  abstraction  and  generalization  comr 
monly  grows  upon  us  as  we  advance  in  life  ;  partly  firoai 
our  own  growing  impatience  in  the  study  of  particiilars, 
and  partly  from  the  inaptitude  of  our  dedoH 
ing  faculties  to  embrace  with  accuracy  a  nraltiplkky 
.of  minute  details.  Hence,  the  mind  is  led  to  experience 
an  increasing  delight  in  those  vantage-grounds  nrhich  af- 
ford it  an  enlarged  survey  of  its  favorite  objects.  The 
flattened  eye  which  can  no  longer  examine  the  nii<»'osoop* 
ical  beauties  of  an  insect's  wing,  may  yet  enjoy  the  varie- 
gated tints  of  an  autumnal  wood,  or  wander  over  the  mag- 
nificence of  an  Alpine  prospect. 

Is  it  not  owing  to  this,  among  other  causes,  that  time 
appears  to  pass  more  swiftly  the  longer  we  live  ?  As  the 
events  we  contemplate  swell  in  magnitude  and  importance, 
(the  attention  being  daily  less  engrossed  with  individuals, 
and  more  with  communities  and  nations,)  the  scene  must, 
of  course,  shift  more  slowly,  and  the  plot  advance  more 
leisurely  to  its  accomplishment.  Hence,  that  small  por- 
tion of  our  thread  which  remains  unspun,  appears  to  bear 
a  less  and  less  proportion  to  the  space  likely  to  be  occu- 
pied by  the  transactions  in  which  we  are  interested. 
Franklin,  towards  the  close  of  life,  complained  repeatedly 
in  "my  hearing,  that  time  passed  much  more  rapidly  in  his 
old  age  than  when  he  was  young.  "  The  year"  (he  said) 
^'is  no  sooner  begun  than  it  is  ended  ;" — adding  with  his 
usual  good  humour,  <<  I  am  sometimes  tempted  to  think 
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they  do  not  give  as  so  good  measure  now  as  formerly.'' 
Whoever  compares  the  latter  part  of  this  great  man's  his-* 
tory  with  his  first  oatset,  will  not  think  this  change  in  his 
estimate  of  time  very  wonderful. 

The  feelings  which  Franklin  experienced  when  an  old 
man,  in  consequence  of  the  accidental  circumstances  of  his 
history,  are  the  natural  efiects  of  the  habits  of  thinking 
which  the*phiIosoper  loves  to  indulge.  In  consequence  of 
these  habits,  he  feels  every  day  more  and  more  as  a  citi- 
zen of  the  world ;  and,'as80ciating  himself  with  the  inhab- 
itants of  the  most  remote  regions,  takes  a  deeper  interest 
in  the  universal  drama  of  human  affairs.  And  if,  in  con- 
sequence of  this,  his  years  should  appear  to  pass  over  his 
head  more  swiftly,  it  must  be  remembered  that,  after  a 
certain  period  of  life,  this  ceases  to  be  a  misfortune. 
Franklin  himself,  while  he  affected  to  hold  a  different 
language,  plainly  considered  the  matter  in  this  light ;  and, 
indeed,  could  not  have  given  a  stronger  proof  of  the  hap- 
piness of  his  old  age,  than  by  the  complaints  he  made  of 
the  rapid  flight  of  time.  It  is  only  when  our  prospects 
accord  with  our  wishes,  that  we  are  liable  to  the  influence 
of  this  illusion. 


SECTION  THIRD. 


The  Mathematician. 


The  intellectual  habits  of  the  Mathematician  are,  in 
some  respects,  the  same  with  those  we  have  been  now  con* 
sidering ;  but,  in  other  respects,  they  differ  widely.  Both 
arc  favourable  to  the  improvement  of  the  power  of  at" 
tentian ;  but  not  in  the  same  manner,  nor  in  the  same  de- 
gree. 

Those  of  the  metaphysician  give  a  capacity  of  fixing 
the  attention  on  the  subjects  of  our  consciousness,  with- 
out being  distracted  by  things  external ;  but  they  afford 
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little  or  no  exercise  to  that  species  of  attention  which  ena« 
bles  us  to  follow  long  processes  of  reasoning,  and  to  keep 
in  view  all  the  various  steps  of  an  investigation  till  we  ar 
rive  at  the  conclusion.  In  mathematics,  such  procesia 
are  much  longer  than  in  any  other  science  ;  and  hence  the 
study  of  it  is  peculiarly  calculated  to  strengthen  the  pow- 
er of  steady  and  concatenated  thinking ; — a  power  which, 
in  all  the  pursuits  of  life,  whether  speculative  or  active, 
is  one  of  the  most  valuable  endowments  we  can  possess. 
This  command  of  attention,  however,  it  may  be  proper 
to  add,  is  to  be  acquired,  not  by  the  practice  of  the  mod- 
ern methods,  but  by  the  study  of  the  Greek  geometry; 
more  particularly,  by  accustoming  ourselves  to  pursue 
long  trains  of  demonstration,  without  availing  ourselva 
of  the  aid  of  any  sensible  diagrams ;  the  thoughts  being 
directed  solely  to  those  ideal  delineations  which  the  pow- 
ers of  conception  and  of  memory  enable  us  to  form. 

It  is  not,  however,  on  such  efforts  alone  that  thesucoes 
of  our  researches  depends  in  many  of  our  most  important 
inquiries.  How  accurate  soever  the  logical  process  may 
be, — if  our  first  principles  be  rashly  assumed, — or,  if  oor 
terms  be  indefinite  and  ambiguous,  there  is  no  absurditj 
so  great  that  we  may  not  be  brought  to  adopt  it ;  and  it 
unfortunately  happens,  that,  while  mathematical  studies 
exercise  the  faculty  of  reasoning  or  deduction,  they 
give  no  employment  to  the  other  powers  of  the  an- 
derstan'ding  concerned  in  the  investigation  of  truth.  On 
the  contrary,  they  are  apt  to  produce  a  facility  in  the  ad- 
mission of  data ;  and  the  circumscription  of  the  field  of 
speculation  by  partial  and  arbitrary  definitions.  Of  this 
many  examples  might  be  quoted  from  the  works  of  those 
geometricians  and  algebraists,  who,  without  the  advan- 
tages of  a  very  liberal  education,  or  of  an  extensive  com* 
merce  with  the  world,  have  ventured  to  speculate  on  ques- 
tions beyond  the  limits  of  their  ordinary  pursuits.  A 
very  respectable  mathematician  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
persuasion  seems  to  have  felt  somewhat  of  this  bias  in 
himself,  when  he  excused  himself  from  intermeddling 
with  theological  disputes,by  saying,  ^^  That  it  was  the  bu- 
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siness  of  ^'  the  Sorbonne  to  discuss ;  of  the  Pope  to  de- 
cide  ;  and  of  the  Mathematician  to  go  to  Heaven  in  a  per- 
pendicular line/'  The  atheism  and  materialism  professed 
by  some  late  mathematicians  on  the  continent,  is,  I  sus- 
pect, in  many  cases,  to  be  ascribed  to  the  very  same  cause ; 
a  credulity  yielding  itself  up  as  blindly  to  the  fashionable 
disbelief  of  the  day,  as  that  of  their  predecessors  submit- 
ted itself  to  the  creed  of  the  infallible  church. 

The  bias  now  mentioned  is  strengthened  by  another 
circumstance  ; — the  confidence  which  the  mere  mathema- 
tician naturally  acquires  in  his  powers  of  reasoning  and 
judgment ; — ^in  consequence  of  which,  though  he  may 
be  prevented,  in  his  own  pursuits,  from  going  far  astray, 
by  the  absurdities  to  which  his  errors  lead  him,  he  is  sel- 
dom apt  to  be  revolted  by  absurd  conclusions4n  the  oth- 
er sciences.  Even  in  physics,  mathematicians  have  been 
led  to  acquiesce  in  conclusions  which  appear  ludicrous  to 
men  of  different  habits.  Thus,  in  the  Mechanics  of  £u- 
ler,  that  illustrious  man,  after  arriving  at  a  result,  which 
startled  his  own  common  sense  from  its  apparent  extrav- 
agance, professes,  nevertheless,  in  the  following  memora- 
ble words,  his  implicit  faith  in  the  infallibility  of  the  al- 
gebraical art :  ^^  Sed  potius  calculo  Algebraico  quam  nos- 
tro  judicio  est  fidendum."  The  intrepidity,  with  which 
the  earliest  writers  on  the  arithmetic  of  infinities  followed  out 
their  principles  to  their  most  paradoxical  and  revolting 
conclusions,  affords  a  still  more  palpable  illustration  of  the 
same  remark. 

The  following  instances  of  a  misapplication  of  math- 
ematical principles  are  mentioned  by  the  first  mathemati- 
cian of  the  present  age. 

^^  I  rank  also  in  the  number  of  illusions,  the  applica- 
tion which  Leibnitz  and  Daniel  Bernoulli  have  made  of 
the  calculus  of  probabilities  to  the  summation  of  series. 
If  we  reduce  ihe  fraction,  whose  numerator  is  1,  and 
whose  denominator  is  1  -f-  a?  to  a  series,  whose  terms  are 
arranged  according  to  the  powers  of  x  ;  it  is  easy  to  see, 
that,  supposing  a?  =s  1 ,  t&e  fraction  becomes  i ;  and  the  se- 
ries becomes  +  1  —  1+1  —  1>  &<^*  &c*     By  adding  the 
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two  first  terms,  the  two  next,  and  so  of  the  reset,  we 
form  the  series  into  another,  haying  each  term  <=  Zoo. 
Hence,  Grandi,  an  Italian  Jesuit,  had  inferred  the  posv- 
hility  of  the  Creation ;  because  the  series  being  alwaji 
equal  to  ),  he  saw  that  fraction  created  out  of  an  infinity  of 
Zeros  ;  that  is,  out  of  nothing.*  It  was  thus  that  Left- 
nitz  saw  an  image  of  the  Creation  in  his  binary  aiithns- 
tic,  where  he  employed  only  two  characters.  Zero  and 
Unity.  He  imagined  that  Unity  might  represent  God, 
and  Zero,  nothing ;  and  that  the  Supreme  Being  mi^ 
have  brought  all  things  out  of  nothing,  as  Unity  with  Z^ 
ro  expresses  all  numbers  in  this  system  of  surithniedc. 
This  idea  pleased  Leibnitz  so  much,  that  he  commmiGS* 
ted  the  remark  to  the  Jesuit  Grimaldi,  president  of  the 
Mathematical  Board  in  China,  in  the  hope  thnt  this  cb- 
blem  of  the  creation  would  convert  to  Christianity  the 
reigning  emperor,  who  was  particularly  attached  to  the 
sciences.  I  record  this  anecdote  only  to  show^  how  &r 
the  prejudices  of  infancy  may  mislead  the  greatest  men.^'t 

The  misapplications  of  mathematical  principles  hers 
pointed  out  by  Laplace,  are  certainly  extremely  curiooi, 
and  may  furnish  a  subject  for  very  important  reflectiow 
to  the  philosophical  logician  ;  but  while  they  serve  to  ii* 
lustrate  the  influence  exercised  ocer  the  most  powerful  mmds  % 
the  prejudices  of  infancy^  they  may  be  considered  also  as  a- 
amples  of  the  absurdities  into  which  mathematicians  are 
apt  to  run,  when  they  apply  their  predominant  habits  of 
thinking  and  reasoning  to  the  investigation  of  metaphysi* 
cal  or  moral  truths.  Some  other  examples  of  the  same 
thing  might,  if  I  do  not  greatly  deceive  myself,  be  pro* 
duced  even  from  the  Philosophical  Essay  on  ProbaUlt* 
ties. 

In  a  very  ingenious  and  learned  article  of  the  Supple- 
ment  to  the   Encyclopaedia  Britannicaj  (commonly,  and  I 

*To  readers  unaccustomed  to  the  algebraical  notation,  it  lAa}^  be 
proper  to  mention,  that  Grandi's  inference  amounted  to  this,  that  an 
infinite  series  of  nothings  is  equal  to  one-half. 

^Eliioi  Philoiophique  sur  le9  Probabilit^y  par  M.  le  Comte 
Laplace,  pp.  194,  195. 
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believe  justly,  Rscribed  to  one  of  my  best  friends,)  the 
following  passage  occurs  :  <^The  formation  otdrculaHng 
dicimab  affords  a  fine  illustration  of  that  secret  concatena- 
tion which  binds  the  succession  of  physical  evenlij  and  de- 
termines the  various  though  lengthened  cycles  of  the  re- 
turning seasons;  a  principle  which  the  ancient  Stoics,  and 
some  other  philosophers,  have  boldly  extended  to  the 
moral  world."  This  remark,  I  cannot  help  considering 
as  a  still  finer  illustration  of  the  influence  of  mathematical 
habits  of  thinking  on  an  understanding  remarkable  for  its 
vigour  and  originality. 

These  inconvenient  effects  of  mathematical  studies  are 
to  be  cured  only  by  an  examination  of  the  circumstances 
which  discriminate  mathematics  from  the  other  sciences  ; 
and  which  enable  us,  in  that  branch  of  knowledge,  to  ar- 
I'ive  at  demonstrative  certainty,  while,  in  the  others,  noth- 
ing  is  to  be  looked  for  beyond  probability.  Had  these 
circumstances  been  duly  weighed  by  Pitcaim  and  Cheyne, 
they  would  never  have  conceived  the  extravagant  project 
of  compensating,  by  the  rigour  of  a  few  mathematical  steps, 
for  the  uncertainty  which  must  necessarily  attend  all  our 
data,  when  we  reason  on  medical  subjects.  ^^  Non  dubito" 
(says  the  former  of  these  writers)  ^^  me  solvisse  nobile 
problema,  quod  est,  dato  morbo,  invenire  remedium. 
Jamque  opus  excgi.''  Other  attempts,  still  more  absurd, 
have  been  made  to  apply  mathematical  reasoning  to  mor- 
als. 

The  bias  towards  dogmatism,  which  I  have  been  now 
imputing  to  mathematicians,  is,  I  am  sensible,  inconsistent 
with  the  common  opinion,  that  their  favourite  pursuits 
have  a  tendency  to  encourage  a  sceptical  disposition,  un- 
friendly to  the  belief  of  moral  truths,  and  to  a  manly  and 
steady  conduct  in  the  affairs  of  life.  As  no  evidence  is  ad- 
mitted by  the  mathematician  in  his  own  inquiries,  but  that 
of  strict  demonstration,  it  is  imagined  that  there  is  a  dan- 
ger of  his  insisting  on  the  same  evidence  with  respect  to 
some  truths  which  do  not  admit  of  it.  The  late  Dr. 
John  Gregory  himself,  the  early  part  of  whose  life  was 
devoted  to   mathematical   pursuits,  and  who  possessed  a 
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considerable  share  of  the  mathematical  genius  which  has 
been  so  long  hereditary  in  his  family,  while  he  iiTOWs  his 
own  partiality  for  a  science,  which  he  with  great  truth 
calls  ^Uhe  most  bewitching  of  all  studies,"  has  given  some 
countenance  to  this  idea  ;*  and,  in  general,  its  justnes 
seems  to  be  admitted  by  the  warmest  admirers  of  mathe- 
matics. That  it  has  very  little  foundation,  however,  d- 
ther  in  theory  or  in  fact,  the  slightest  consideration  of  the 
subject  is  sufficient  to  evince. 

It  was  already  said,  that  the  speculative  propositions  of 
mathematics  do  not  relate  to  facts  ;  and  that  all  we  are 
convinced  of  by  any  demonstration  in  the  science,  is  of  a 
necessary  connexion  subsisting  between  certain  suppositions 
and  certain  conclusions.    When  we  find  these  suppositions 
actually  take  place  in  a  particular  instance,  the  demonstrsr 
tion  forces  us  to  apply  the  conclusion.     Thus,  if  I  could 
form  a  triangle,  the  three  sides  of  which  were  accurately 
mathematical  straight  lines,  I  might  affirm  of  this  indi- 
vidual figure,  that  its  three  angles  are  equal  to  two  right 
angles :  but,  as  the  imperfection  of  my  senses  puts  it  out 
of  my  power  to  be,  in  any  case,  certain  of  the  exact  cor- 
respondence of  the  diagrams  which  I  delineate,  with  the 
definitions  given  in  the  elements  of  Geometry,  I  never  can 
apply  with  confidence  to  a  particular  figure,  a  mathemat- 
ical theorem.     On  the  other  hand,  it  appears  from  the 
daily  testimony  of  our  senses,  that  the  speculative  truths 
of  geometry  may  be  applied  to   material  objects  with  a 
degree  of  accuracy  sufficient  for  the  purposes  of  life  ;  and 
from  such  applications  of  them,  advantages   of  the  most 
important  kind  have  been  gained  to  society.     It  is  only  in 
cases  of  this  description  that  a  mathematical  proposition 
is  expressive  of  a  fact ;  and   it  must  be  remarked,  that 
wherever  this  happens,  the  assertion  partakes  more  or  less 
of  that  uncertainty  which  has  been  so  often  complained  of 
in  the  other  sciences.     It   partakes  of  that  uncertainty 
which  arises  from  the  imperfection  of  our  organs  of  per* 
ception  ;  and  it  is  exposed  to  all  the  sceptical  cavils  which 

*Sce  his  lectures  on  the  Duties  and  Q,ualification8  of  a  Physician 
Lecture  iii. 
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have  boen  suggested  with  respect  to  the  deceptions  of  the 
senses.  In  some  of  the  practical  applications  of  mathe- 
matical truths,  the  uncertainty  is  wonderfully  increased. 
In  proof  of  the  greater  part  of  astronomical  facts,on  which 
we  every  day  reason,  we  have  only  the  evidence  of  testi- 
mony ;  and  this  evidence  relates  to  facts  which  cannot  be 
ascertained  without  an  uncommon  degree  of  skill  and  at- 
tention. I  never  heard  of  any  mathematician  who  was  a 
sceptic  in  astronomy  or  physics  ;  and  yet,  there  are  few 
branches  of  knowledge  which  lie  more  open  to  metaphys- 
ical quibbles.  On  the  contrary,  do  we  not  daily  see  men, 
on  the  faith  of  some  calculation,  founded  perhaps  on  ob- 
servations made  by  others,  predict,  with  the  most  perfect 
confidence,  phenomena  which  are  to  happen  many  years 
afterwards  ?  In  this  case,  there  is  a  vast  accumulation  of 
uncertainties,  arising  from  the  possibility  of  mistake  in 
the  original  observer  ;  from  the  fallibility  of  testimony  ; 
from  our  want  of  evidence  with  respect  to  the  uniformity 
of  the  laws  of  nature  ;  and  from  several  other  sources. 
Yet  a  mathematician  would  treat  any  man  with  ridicule, 
who  should  so  much  as  suggest  a  doubt  concerning  the 
probability  of  a  solar  or  lunar  eclipse  taking  place  at  the 
precise  instant  of  time  which  had  been  predicted  for  that 
event  by  a  skilful  astronomer. 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  in  every  case  in  which  the 
mathematician  can  be  said  to  believe  ^octo,  in  matters  con- 
nected with  his  own  science,  he  acknowledges  the  authen- 
ticity of  those  sources  of  evidence  which  are  admitted 
by  the  philosophers  who  have  turned  their  attention  to 
other  inquiries.  A  still  stronger  argument  in  proof  of  the 
same  conclusion  might  be  derived  from  those  calculations 
concerning  probabilUieij  on  which  some  of  our  most  emi- 
nent mathematicians  have  exercised  their  genius.  In  all 
these  calculations  it  is  manifestly  assumed  as  a  principle, 
that  the  conduct  of  a  prudent  man  ought  to  be  gui- 
ded by  a  demonstrated  probabilUyj  not  less  than  by  a 
demonstrated  certainty;  and  that,  to  act  in  opposition  to 
the  former  species  of  evidence,  would  be  as  irrational  and 
absurd,  as  to  deny  the  conviction  which  is  neoetsarily  pro* 
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duced  by  the  latter.     The  only  effect,  which  can  reaaoim- 
bly  be  expected  from  such  studies  on  the  mind  of  the 
mathematician,  is  a  cautious,  and,  on  the  whole,  a  saluta- 
ry suspense  of  judgment  on  problematical  questions,  till 
the  evidence  on  both  sides  is  fully  weighed ;  nor  do  I  see 
any  danger  to  be  apprehended  from  this  quarter,  but  a 
disposition  in  some  weak  understandings  to  compute,  with 
arithmetical  precision,  those  probabilities  which  are  to 
be  estimated  only  by  that  practical  sagacity  which  is  form- 
ed in  the  school  of  the  world.     But  I  must  content  my- 
self with  suggesting  these  topics  as  hints  for  examina* 
tion. 

If  the  foregoing  observation  be  duly  considered,  it  will 
not  be  found  easy  to  conceive  in  what  manner  mathemat- 
ical studies  should  have  any  tendency  to  encourage  • 
sceptical  bias  concerning  the  sources  of  evidence  in  other 
sciences.  To  myself  so  very  different  does  the  truth  seem 
to  be,  that,  in  some  particular  cases  of  scepticism,  I  shoald 
be  disposed  to  recommend  these  studies  as  the  most  effec- 
tual remedy  for  that  weakness  of  mind  in  which  it  origin- 
ates. When  a  person  reads  the  history  of  Natural  Phi- 
losophy prior  to  the  time  of  Lord  Bacon,  and  observes 
the  constant  succession  of  chimeras,  which,  till  then,  amu- 
sed men  of  science,  he  is  apt  to  imagine  that  they  had  been 
applying  to  a  study  which  is  placed  above  the  reach  of 
human  genius.  Similar  conclusions  are  likely  to  be  form- 
ed, and  with  still  greater  verisimilitude,  by  those  who 
have  confined  their  attention  to  the  unintelligible  contro- 
versies of  scholastic  metaphysicians,  or  to  the  vague  hy- 
potheses of  medical  theorists.  In  mathcmaiCcs,  on  the 
other  hand,  and  in  natural  philosophy  since  mathemat* 
ics  was  applied  to  it,  we  see  the  noblest  instances  of  the 
force  of  the  human  mind,  and  of  the  sublime  heights  to 
which  it  may  rise  by  cultivation.  An  acquaintance  with 
such  sciences  naturdly  leads  us  to  think  well  of  our  &c- 
ulties,  and  to  indulge  sanguine  expectations  concerning 
the  improvement  of  other  parts  of  knowledge.  To  this 
I  may  add,  that,  as  mathematical  and  physical  truths  are 
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perfectly  uninteresting  in  their  consequences,  the  under- 
standing readily  yields  its  assent  to  the  evidence  which  is 
presented  to  it ;  and  in  this  way,  may  be  expected  to  ac- 
quire a  habit  of  trusting  to  its  own  conclusions,  which 
will  contribute  to  fortify  it  against  the  weakness  of  scep- 
ticism, in  the  more  interesting  inquiries  after  moral  truth 
in  which  it  may  afterwards  engage. 

These  observations  are  confirmed  by  all  the  opportu- 
nities I  have  had  of  studying  the  varieties  of  intellec- 
tual character.  In  the  course  of  my  own  experience, 
I  have  never  met  with  a  VMtt  mathemalician  who 
was  not  credulous  to  a  fault  ;^-credulous  not  only 
with  respect  to  human  testimony,  but  credulous  also 
in  matters  of  opinion  ;  and  prone,  on  all  subjects  which 
he  had  not  carefully  studied,  to  repose  too  much  faith  in 
illustrious  and  consecrated  names.  Nor  is  this  wonder- 
ful. That  propensity  to  repose  unlimited  faith  in  the  ve- 
racity of  other  men,which  is  plainly  one  of  the  instinctive 
principles  of  our  nature,  is  to  be  corrected  only  by  actual 
experience  of  human  falsehood  ;  and,  in  proportion  to  the 
extent  of  this  experience,  the  degree  of  our  incredulity 
may  be  expected  to  be.  In  what  science,  for  example,  are 
our  reasonings  liable  to  such  uncertainty  and  error  as  med- 
icine ;  and  accordingly  the  old  sarcasm  against  physicians, 
vbi  ires  medici^  duo  Jllheij  though  manifestly  carried  the 
length  of  a  ludicrous  exaggeration,  touches,  it  must  be 
confessed,  on  a  professional  bias,  the  existence  of  which 
it  is  impossible  to  deny.  But  the  mathematician  is  con- 
versant in  his  own  science  with  truth,and  with  truth  alone ; 
and  if  he  judges  of  other  branches  of  knowledge  by  that 
with  which  he  is  daily  familiar,  can  scarcely  fail  to  over- 
rate the  authority  of  those  who  are  understood  to  have  cu|*- 
tivated  them  with  success. 

The  circumstance  which,  in  my  opinion,  has  given 
rise  to  this  common  charge  of  scepticism  against  mathe- 
maticians, is  an  inattention  to  the  distinction  between 
speculative  habits  o(  belief  on  moral  subjects,  and  the  mor- 
al $enribilUie$  of  the  heart.     In  this  last  respect,  it  must  be 
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owned,  that  (although  nothing  can  well  be  alleged  to  the 
prejudice  of  mathematical  studies)  little  can  be  advanced 
in  their  favour. 

In  our  inquiries  into  the  constitution  both  of  the  M»r 
terial  and  of  the  Intellectual  worlds,  we  are  €H>n8tantly 
presented  with  instances  of  derign  which  lead  up  oor 
thoughts  to  the  contemplation  of  the  Almighty  Artist. 
But  in  pure  or  abstract  mathematics,  the  truths  we  inves- 
tigate are  understood  to  be  necessary  and  immutable; 
and,  therefore,  can  Lave  no  tendency  to  awaken  those 
moral  sentiments  which  are  so  naturally  inspired  by  the 
order  of  the  universe ;  ezcepting,perhaps,in  a  mind  habit- 
uated by  metaphysicalipursuits  to  a  reflex  examination  of  its 
own  reasoning  and  inventive  powers.  It  must  be  remember^ 
ed,at  the  same  time,that  this  inconvenience  of  mathematical 
studies  is  confined  to  those  who  cultivate  them  exclusive- 
ly ;  and  that,  when  combined,  as  they  now  generally  are, 
with  a  taste  for  physical  science,  they  enlarge  infinitely 
our  views  of  the  wisdom  and  power  displayed  in  the  uni- 
verse.   The  very  intimate  connexion,  indeed,  which,  since 
the  date  of  the  Newtonian  philosophy,  has  existed  between 
the  different  branches  of  mathematical  and  of  physical 
knowledge,  renders  such  a  character  as  that  of  a  men 
mathematician  a  very  rare,  and  scarcely  a  possible  occur- 
rence ;  and  cannot  fail  to  have  contributed  powerfully  to 
correct  the  peculiarities  likely  to  characterize  an  under- 
standing conversant  exclusively  with  the  relations  of  fig- 
ures and  of  abstract  quantities.     Important  advantages 
may  also  be  expected  to  result  from  those  habits  of  meta- 
physical and  of  moral  speculation  which  the  study  both 
of  mathematics  and  of  physics  has  so  strong  a  tendency 
to  encourage  in  every  inquisitive  and  cultivated  mind. 
In  the  present  state   of  science,  therefore,  mathematical 
pursuits  seem  to  lead  the  attention,  by  a  natural  process, 
to  the  employment  of  the  most  efifectual  remedies  against 
those  inconveniences  which  they  appear,  on  a  superficial 
view,  to  threaten  ;  and  which  there  is  reason  to  believe 
they  actually  produced,  in  many  instances,  when  educa- 
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tioa  was  conducted  on  a  plan  less  enlightened  and  compre- 
hensiye  than  what  now  generally  prevails. 

Some  exceptions  to  this  observation,  I  must,  at  the 
same  time,  acknowledge,  are  still  not  unlikely  to  occur, 
in  cases  where  the  study  of  Abstract  Mathematics  has 
taken  a  strong  hold  of  the  mind,  before  it  was  inspired 
with  any  taste  for  the  study  of  Nature  ;  more  particular- 
ly, where  this  taste  has  been  confined  to  certain  branches 
of  natural  philosophy,  (such  as  physical  astronomy  and 
optics,)  which  are,  in  a  great  measure,  inaccessible  to  those 
who  have  not  received  a  regular  mathematical  education  ; 
and  which  direct  the  attention  much  less  to  cxperimen. 
tal  principles,  than  to  the  necessary  relations  of  quantities 
and  figures.  Of  those  who  devote  themselves  to  such  re- 
searches, by  far  the  greater  part  have  been  led  to  do  so 
not  by  any  natural  relish  for  physical  inquiries,  but  by  a 
previous  passion  for  geometry^  which  gradually  entices 
them  on  to  the  study  of  its  various  applications.  Such 
men  are  extremely  apt  to  forget,  that,  although  Mathe- 
matics is  a  useful  and  a  necessary  instrument  in  Natural 
Philosophy,  the  two  sciences  differ  from  each  other  com- 
pletely in  their  nature  and  objects  ;  and,  in  consequence 
of  overlooking  this  circumstance,  they  are  apt,  from  their 
early  habits  of  study,  to  aim  too  much  at  giving  to  natu- 
ral philosophy  that  completely  systematical  form  which 
is  essential  to  mathematics  from  the  nature  of  its  daia^  but 
which  never  can  belong  to  any  science  which  rests  upon 
facts  collected  from  experience  and  observation. 

In  proof  of  this  last  remark,  it  is  sufficient  to  observe, 
that,  in  all  the  difierent  branches  of  experimental  knowl- 
edge, bow  far  soever  we  may  carry  our  simplifications,  we 
must  ultimately  make  the  appeal  to  facts  for  which  we 
have  the  evidence  of  our  senses;  and,  therefore,  to  dimin- 
ish the  number  of  such  firet  principles,  does  not  add  (as 
many  mathematicians  seems  to  have  supposed)  in  the 
smallest  degree  to  the  logical  certainty  of  the  science.  On 
the  contrary,  such  an  attempt  may  frequently  lead  into 
error,  as  well  as  impair  fhe  evidence  of  our  conclusions. 
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Thus,  tliere  is  a  beautiful  and  striking  analogy  among 
«ome  of  the  laws  of  motion,  as  well  as  among  various  oth- 
er general  laws  of  nature;  which  analogy,  however,  for 
any  thing  we  know  to  the  contrary,  may  be  the  result  of 
the  positive  appointment  of  the  Creator;  and  which,  at 
any  rate,  does  not  appear  so  clearly  to  our  reason  to  arise 
from  any  necessary  connexion,  as  to  enable  us  to  deduce 
the  one  law  from  the  other  as  a  logical  consequence.     An- 
other remarkable  analogy  presents  itself  betweeu  the  equal- 
ity of  action  and  reaction  in  the  collision  of  bodies,  and 
what  obtains  in  their  mutual  gravitation,  as  well  as  in  some 
other  physical  phenomena.     Here  the  analogy  is  so  perfect 
as  to  render  it  easy  to  comprehend  all  the  various  dacts  in 
one  general  proposition;  nor  will  I  take  upon  me  to  aflirm, 
that  the  different  facts  may  not  be  connected  necessarily, 
as  consequences  of  some  one  general  principle  ;  but,  as  the 
evidence  of  such  a  connexion  does  not  at  least  appear  satis- 
factory to  every  one,  it  might  facilitate  the  progress  of  stu- 
dents, and  would,  at  the  same  time,  be  fully  as  unexcep- 
tionable in  point  of  sound  logic,  to  establish   the  fact  in 
particular  cases  by  experiment,  and  consider  the  fate  ^se- 
Hon  and  re-ac(ton  merely  as  a  general  rule  or  theorem  ob- 
tained by  induction. 

Numberless  instances,  too,  might  be  mentioned,  in 
which  physico-mathematical  writers  have  been  led  into 
illogical  and  inconclusive  reasoning  by  this  desire  to  mould 
their  doctrines  into  a  geometrical  form.*  It  is  well  known 
(to  take  a  very  obvious  example)  to  be  a  fundamental 
principle  in  mechanics,  ^^  That  when  two  heavy  bodies 
counterpoise  each  other  by  means  of  any  machine,  and 
are  then  both  put  into  motion  together,  the  quantities  of 
motion  with  which  the  one  descends  and  the  other  ascends 
perpendicularly  will  be  equal.  This  equilibrium  bears 
such  a  resemblance  to  the  case  in  which  two  moving  bod- 
ies stop  each  other  when  they  meet  together  with  equal 
quantities  of  motion,  that  many  writers  have  thought 
that  the  cause  of  an  equilibrium  in  the  several   machines 

•  Elements  of  the  Philosophy  of  the  Human  Mind^  Vol.   II.  p. 
185,  et  seq. 
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might  be  immediately  assigned  by  saying,  That  since  one 
body  always  loses  as  much  motion  as  it  communicates  to 
another,  two  heavy  bodies  counteracting  each  other  must 
continue  at  rest,  when  they  are  so  circumstanced  that  one 
cannot  descend  without  causing  the  other  to  ascend  at  the 
same  time,  and  with  the  same  quantity  of  motion  ;  for, 
then,  should  one  of  them  begin  to  descend,  it  must  in* 
stantly  lose  its  whole  motion  by  communicating  it  to  the 
other.  But  this  reasoning,  however  plausible  it  may 
teem,  b  by  no  means  satisfactory  ;  for,  (as  Dr.  Hamilton 
has  justly  obseryed,)*  when  we  say  that  one  body  commu* 
mcaUi  its  motion  to  another,  we  must  necessarily  suppose 
the  motion  to  ewi  first  in  the  one,  and  ihitn  in  the  other  ; 
but,  in  the  present  case,  where  the  bodies  are  so  connect- 
ed  that  one  cannot  possibly  begin  to  move  before  the  oth« 
er,  the  descending  body  cannot  be  said  to  communicalt  its 
motion  to  the  other,  and  thereby  make  it  ascend.  And, 
therefore,  (admitting  the  truth  of  the  general  law  which 
obtains  in  the  collision  of  bodies,)  we  might  suppose  that, 
in  the  case  of  a  machine,  the  superior  weight  of  the 
heavier  body  would  overcome  the  lighter,  and  cause  it  to 
ascend  with  the  same  quantity  of  motion  with  which  the 
heavier  descends. 

As  this  excessive  simplification  of  our  principles  in 
Natural  Philosophy  impairs,  in  Bomt  cases,  the  evidence  of 
the  science,  and,  in  olhtrsy  the  accuracy  of  our  reasoning ; 
so,  in  oU  cases,  it  has  a  tendency  to  withdraw  the  attention 
from  those  pleasing  and  interesting  views,  to  which  the 
contemplation  of  Nature  is  calculated  to  lead  every  mind 
of  taste  and  sensibility.  In  pure  mathematics,  where  all 
the  various  truths  are  necessarily  connected  with  each 
other,  (being  all  necessarily  connected  with  those  htfpothesit 
which  are  the  principles  of  the  science,)  an  arrangement 
Ss  beautiful  in  proportion  as  the  principles  are  few  ;  and 
what  we  admire  perhaps  chiefly  in  the  science,  is  the  as* 


•  See  Philosophical  Essays,  by  Hugh  Hamilton,  D,  D.  Professor 
of  Philosophy  in  the  University  of  Dublin,  p.  IS5,  ei  $ef.  Third  Edi- 
tion.    (London   1773.) 
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tonishing  variety  of  consequences  which  may  be  dtmrnt- 
slrably  deduced  from  so  small  a  number  of  premises.  Bat 
in  Natural  Philosophy,  it  is  surely  more  piesuiing,  as  wt\l 
as  much  more  correct  in  point  of  sound  logic,  to  eoaada 
the  phenomena  of  the  universe  as  symmetrical  parts  of 
one  comprehensive  and  beautiful  design,  than  as  the  neces- 
sary result  of  an  eternal  and  immutable  order ;  and,  is 
those  analogies  which  take  place  among  difierent  hiws,  to 
admire,  (not,  as  in  geometry,  the  systematical  concateasr 
tion  of  theorems,)  but  the  unity  of  contrivan<:e  which  i^ 
pears  in  nature,  and  that  beneficent  wisdom  which  at  oaoe 
delights  the  imagination  with  the  infinite  diversity  of  its 
operations,  and  regulates  them  by  those  simple  and  hsr* 
monious  laws  which  accommodate  them  to  the  grasp  of 
our  limited  faculties. 

In  the  foregoing  remarks,  I  have  had  an  eye  chiefly  to 
some  mathematicians  on  the  Continent,  among  iiphom  the 
false  logic  which  I  have  now  been  endeavouring  to  expose 
has  long  been  gaining  ground,  and  seems  to  be  at  presesi 
more  fashionable  than  ever.  It  was,  I  think,  first  intro- 
duced by  Leibnitz,  whose  mind,  powerful  and  compre- 
hensive as  it  was,  appears,  from  many  passages  in  hb 
works,  to  have  been  influenced,  in  a  singular  degree,  by  a 
disposition  to  transfer  to  physical  and  even  to  moral  sub- 
jects, those  habits  of  thinking  which  he  had  been  led  to 
cultivate  by  his  geometrical  studies.*  The  influence  of 
his  genius  in  forming  that  peculiar  taste  both  in  pure  and 
in  mixed  mathematics  which  has  prevailed  in  France^  ss 
well  as  in  Germany,  for  a  century  past,  will  be  found,  up- 
on examination,  to  have  been  incomparably  greater  than 
that  of  any  other  individual. 

When  the  mathematician  reasons  upon  subjects  un- 
connected with  his  favourite  studies,  he  is  apt  to  assume, 
too  confidently,  certain  intermediate  principles  as  the  foun- 
dation of  his  arguments.     I  use  this  phrase  in  the  sense 


*  I  am  inclined  to  trace  to  the  same  source,  the  extensive  use  he 
has  made,  in  his  philosophical  inquiries,  of  the  law  of  coniimdiyj  sad 
also  oi  the  principle  of  the  sufficient  reason. 
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annexed  to  it  by  Locke,  in  his  book  on  the  Conduct  of 
the  Understanding,  from  which  I  shall  quote  the  explana-* 
tion  there  given  of  it,  not  only  as  the  best  comment  I  can 
offer  upon  the  expression,  but  as  the  view  of  it  which  he 
takes  will  be  sufficient  of  itself  to  show  whv  mathemati- 
cians  should  be  more  liable  th  an  the  other  classes  of  lite- 
rary men  to  this  source  of  sophistical  reasoning* 

^^  As  a  help  to  this,  I  think  it  may  be  proposed,  that, 
for  the  saving  the  long  progression  of  the  thoughts  to  re- 
mote and  first  principles  in  every  case,  the  mind  should 
provide  it  several  stages  ;  that  is  to  say,  irUermediate  priu'* 
eiples  which  it  might  have  recourse  to  in  the  examining 
those  positions  that  come  in  its  way.  These,  though  they 
are  not  self-evident  principles,  yet,  if  they  have  been  made 
out  from  them  by  a  wary  and  unquestionable  deduction, 
may  be  depended  on  as  certain  and  infallible  truths,  and 
serve  as  unquestionable  truths  to  prove  other  points  de- 
pending on  them  by  a  nearer  and  shorter  view  than  remote 
and  general  maxims.  These  may  serve  as  land  marks  to 
show  what  lies  in  the  direct  way  of  truth,  or  is  quite  be- 
side it.  And  thus  mathematicians  do,  who  do  not,  in  ev« 
ery  new  problem,  run  it  back  to  the  first  axioms,  through 
all  the  whole  train  of  intermediate  propositions.  Certain 
theorems,  that  they  have  settled  to  themselves  upon  sure 
demonstration,  serve  to  resolve  to  them  multitudes  of 
propositions  which  depend  on  them,  and  are  as  firmly 
made  out  from  thence,  as  if  the  mind  went  afresh  over 
every  link  of  the  whole  chain  that  ties  them  to  first  self-  ' 
evident  principles.  Only  in  other  sciences  great  care  is 
to  be  taken  that  they  establish  those  intermediate  princi- 
ples with  as  much  caution,  exactness,  and  indifferency,  as 
mathematicians  use  in  settling  any  of  their  great  theo- 
rems. When  this  is  not  done,  but  men  take  up  the  prin- 
ciples in  this  or  that  science  upon  credit,  inclination,  in- 
terest, &c.  in  haste,  without  due  examination,  and  most 
unquestionable  proof,  they  lay  a  trap  for  themselves,  and, 
as  much  as  in  them  lies,  captivate  their  understandings 
to  mistake,  falsehood,  and  error."* 

*  Locke's  Conduct  of  the  Unilervtan  ling,  6. 91. 
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I  cannot  help  thinking  that  Locke'f  recoaimendatioa 
of  the  use  of  inUrmediaU  prindplei  must  be  received  with 
much  greater  limitations  in  the  case  of  all  the  moral  sci- 
ences  than  he  seems  to  have  been  aware  of ;  otherwise  he 
could  not  have  failed  to  warn  his  readers,  more  explicitly 
and  earnestly  than  he  has  done,  of  the  extreme  difficulty, 
if  not  of  the  impossibility,  of  estoblishing,  in  any  of  these 
branches  of  knowledge,  itUermediaU  principlea  at  all  analo- 
gous to  the  theorems  in  mathematics.  In  mechanical  phi- 
losophy  and  chemistry,  undoubtedly,  there  are  many  fii(cr- 
mediate  prindplea  which,  in  the pretentimpraiftd  state  of  these 
sciences,  may  be  safely^assumed  as  data;  but  how  few,  com- 
paratively, are  principles  to  which  we  are  yet  entitled  to 
appeal  in  any  of  the  branches  of  moral  learning;  not  ex- 
cepting even  the  modern,  and  sometimes  too  oracular  sci- 
ence of  Political  Economy  !  On  all  such  subjects,  Mr. 
Locke's  advice  will  be  found  much  less  favourable  to  the 
discovery  of  truth,  than  to  a  display  of  the  disputant^ 
readiness  and  fluency  in  the  conduct  of  an  oral  debate,  iv 
in  the  management  of  a  controversial  skirmish  in  a  peri- 
odical  Journal.  I  think  I  have  observed  a  peculiar  prone- 
ness  in  mathematicians,  on  occasions  of  this  sort,  to  avail 
themselves  of  principles  sanctioned  by  some  imposing 
names;  and  to  avoid  all  discussions  which  might  lead  to 
an  examination  of  ultimate  truths,  or  involve  a  rigorooi 
analysis  of  their  ideas.  The  passage  quoted  from  Locke, 
without  any  comment,  sufficiently  accounts  for  this  bias. 

As  for  the  metaphysician,  he  is  but  too  apt  in  an 
argument  (unless  he  is  much  upon  his  guard  against  the 
sin  which  most  easily  besets  him)  to  run  into  the  opposite 
extreme,  of  disputing  vexatiously  with  his  adversary  every 
inch  of  ground  ;  and,  after  cavilling  at  principles  whidi 
have  been  sanctioned  by  the  universal  consent  and  expe- 
rience of  ages,  to  dispute  those  first  principles  of  human 
knowledge,  which  if  they  were  seriously  called  in  ques- 
tion, would  involve  all  the  sciences  in  complete  doubt 
and  uncertainty. 

Before  dismissing  this  head,  it  is  proper  to  take  notice 
of  an  objection  which  may  occur  against  the  consistency 
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of  some  of  the  foregoing  remarks ;  althoagh,  in  reality, 
the  appearances  on  which  it  is  founded  are  necessary  con- 
sequences of  the  principles  I  have  endeavoured  to  estab* 
lish.  I  have  said,  that,  of  all  the  branches  of  human 
knowledge,  mathematics  is  that  in  which  the  faculty  of 
imagination  is  the  least  exercised.  It  is,  however,  a  cer- 
tain fiMt,  that,  in  mathematicians  who  have  confined  their 
studies  to  mathematics  alone,  there  has  often  been  observ* 
ed  a  proneness  to  that  species  of  religious  enthusiasm  in 
which  imagination  is  the  predominant  element,and  which, 
like  a  contagion,  is  propagated  in  a  crowd.  In  one  of 
our  most  celebrated  universities,  which  has  long  enjoyed 
the  proud  distinction  of  being  the  principal  seat  of  math- 
ematical learning  in  this  island,  I  have  been  assured, 
that  if,  at  any  time,  a  spirit  of  fanaticism  has  infected  (as 
will  occattonally  happen  in  all  numerous  societies)  a  few 
of  the  unsounder  limbs  of  that  learned  body,  the  conta* 
gion  has  invariably  spread  much  more  widely  among  the 
mathematicians  than  among  the  men  of  erudition.  Even 
the  strong  head  of  Waring,  undoubtedly  one  of  the  ablest 
analjrsts  that  England  has  produced,  was  not  proof  against 
the  malady,  and  he  seems  at  last  (as  I  was  told  by  the  late 
Dr.  Watson,  Bishop  of  Landaff,}  to  have  sunk  into  a  deep 
religious  melancholy,  approaching  to  insanity. 

When  Whitfield  first  visited  Scotland,  and  produced 
by  his  powerful  though  unpolished  eloquence  such  mar- 
vellous effects  on  the  minds  of  his  hearers,  Dr.  Simpson, 
the  celebrated  professor  of  mathematics  at  Glasgow,  had 
the  curiosity  to  attend  one  of  his  sermons  in  the  fields ; 
but  could  never  be  persuaded,  by  all  the  entreaties  of  his 
friends,  to  hear  another.  He  had  probably  felt  his  imag^ 
ination  excited  in  an  unpleasant  degree,  and  with  his  usual 
good  sense,  resolved  not  to  subject  himself  to  the  danger 
of  a  second  experiment.  I  liave  observed,  too,  upon  va- 
rious occasions,  the  effects  of  dramatic  representations  on 
persons  who  had  spent  their  lives  among  calculations  and 
diagrams ;  and  have  generally  found  them  much  more 
powerful  than  upon  men  devoted  to  the  arts  which  are 
addressed  to  the  imagination. 
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These  phenomena  tend  strongly  to  confirm  a  principle 
which  I  ventured  to  state  in  the  concluding  Chapter  of 
the  first  Volume  of  these  Elements  ;  ^^  That  by  a  frequent 
and  habitual  exercise  of  imagination,  we  at  once  cherish 
its  vigour,  and  bring  it  more  and  more  under  our  com- 
mand. As  we  can  withdraw  the  attention  at  pleasure 
from  objects  of  sense,  and  transport  ourselves  into  a  world 
of  our  own,  so  when  we  wish  to  moderate  our  enthusi- 
asm, we  can  dismiss  the  objects  of  imagination,  and  return 
to  our  ordinary  perceptions  and  occupations.  But  in  a 
mind  to  which  these  intellectual  visions  are  not  familiar, 
and  which  borrows  them  completely  from  the  genius  of 
another;  imagination,  when  once  excited,  becomes  perfect* 
ly  ungovernable,  and  produces  something  like  a  tempora- 
ry insanity."  **  Hence"  (I  have  added)  '*  the  Wonderful 
effSects  of  popular  eloquence  on  the  lower  orders,  ^'  effects 
which  are  much  more  remarkable  than  what  it  produces 
on  men  of  education." 

The  occasional  fits  of  religious  enthusiasm,  therefore, 
to  which  some  mathematicians  have  been  liable,  so  far 
from  indicating  the  general  predominance  of  imagination 
in  their  intellectual  character,  are  the  natural  effects  of  the 
torpid  state  in  which  that  faculty  is  suffered  to  remain  in 
the  course  of  their  habitual  studies,  and  of  the  uncontrol- 
lable ascendant  it  seldom  fails,  when  strongly  excited,  to 
usurp  over  all  the  other  powers  of  the  understanding, 
in  minds  not  sufficiently  familiarized  to  its  visions  and  il- 
lusions. 

Mr.  Gray,  who  appears  from  various  passages  in  bis 
works,  to  have  studied  the  phenomena  of  the  Human  Mind 
much  more  attentively  and  successfully  than  most  poets, 
has,  in  a  passage  formerly  quoted,  struck  into  a  train  of 
thinking,  coinciding  nearly  with  the  above ;  and  is  the 
only  writer  in  whom  I  have  met  with  any  observations  at 
all  approaching  to  it.  ^'  The  province  of  eloquence"  (he 
remarks)  ''is  to  reign  over  minds  of  slaw  perception  and 
little  imagifuUion ;  to  set  things  in  lights  they  never  saw 
them  in  ;  to  engage  their  attention  by  details  of  circum- 
stances gradually  unfolded  ;  to  adorn  and  heighten  them 
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with  images  and  colours  unknown  to  them  ;  and  to  raise 
and  engage  their  rude  passions  to  the  point  to  which  the 
speaker  wishes  to  bring  them.'' 

<<  It  is  obsenred  by  D'Alcmbert  in  his  Ekmtnii  of  Phi- 
lo9ophyj  (a  work  abounding  with  the  most  profound  and 
original  views,)  among  other  remarks  on  what  he  calls  the 
Etpril  GiiwUirtj  That  it  is  not  always  united  with  the  £#* 
prit  MSiaphyiique,  To  this  observation  (which,  by  the 
way,  corroborates  strongly  a  remark  formerly  quoted 
from  Descartes,)  D'Alembert  adds,  as  a  still  more  curious 
circumstance,  that  a  genius  for  mathematics,  and  a  turn 
for  games  of  skill,  however  nearly  they  may  at  first  view 
seem  to  be  allied  to  each  other,  are  by  no  means  always 
to  be  found  in  the  same  individual ;  and.that  there  is  even 
less  affinity  or  analogy  between  them  than  is  commonly 
imagined.  The  subject  may  appear  to  some  of  very  tri« 
fli^  moment ;  but  as  D'Alembert  has  not  thought  it  un- 
worthy of  his  notice,  and  as  it  has  led  him  to  an  argu- 
ment  which  may  be  extended  to  some  other  pursuits  of 
greater  importance  than  those  of  the  gamester,  I  shall 
quote  it  at  length.  '^  •A  malhenuUical  Aead^'f  (says  he)  ^'  un- 
doubtedly implies  a  propensity  to  calculate  and  to  com- 
bine ;  but  to  combine  scrupulously  and  slowly  ;  examin- 
ing, one  after  another,  all  the  parts  and  aspects  of  an  ob- 
ject, so  as  to  omit  no  element  which  ought  to  enter  into 
the  computation  ;  and  never  venturing  upon  a  new  step, 
till  the  last  has  been  well  secured.  A  turn  for  play,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  founded  on  a  power  of  rapid  combina- 
tion, which  embraces  at  a  glance,  though  vaguely,  and 
sometimes  incorrectly,  a  great  number  of  circumstances 

*  Gray's  Letters,  p.  S49. 

t  L^Eiprit  Oeomitre. — I  have  substituted  the  word  Mathemati- 
eiaru  for  Oewneter',  the  last  of  these  expr<?8sions  being  always  used 
in  our  langfuage  in  that  limited  sense  in  which  it  was  einp1oy«l  in  the 
schools  of  Ancient  Greece.  In  the  best  French  writers,  the  title  of 
Geometer  is  very  generally  given  to  mere  a'gebraists,  and  it  is  plainly 
in  this  extensive  acceptation  that  it  is  employed  by  D'Alembert  in 
the  present  instance. 
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and  conditions,  ^ided  more  by  a  certain  nataral  quick- 
ness improved  by  habit,  than  by  a  scientific  application  of 
general  principles.  The  mathematician,  besides,  majr 
command  as  much  time  as  he  pleases,  for  resolving  hii 
problems  ;  repose  himself  after  an  effort  of  study,  and  be- 
gin again  with  renewed  vigour ;  while  the  player  is  obli- 
ged to  resolve  his  problems  on  the  spur  of  the  occasioa, 
and  to  bring  all  his  resources  to  bear  on  a  ringle  instant. 
It  is  not,  therefore,  surprising  that  a  great  mathematiciaB 
should,  at  a  card-table,  often  sink  to  the  level  of  medioc- 
rity.'' 

The  fact  taken  notice  of  in  the  foregoing  passage,  is 
confirmed  by  my  own  observations,  as  far  as  they  have 
extended.  Of  the  various  mathematicians  whom  I  have 
happened  to  be  acquainted  with,  (some  of  them,  certainlj, 
of  the  first  eminence,)  I  cannot  recollect  one  who  was  at 
all  distinguished  as  a  player  at  whist.  Many  of  them^at 
the  same  time,  were  fond  of  the  game,  and  devoted  to  it 
regularly  a  portion  of  their  leisure  hours.  But  all  of 
them,  without  exception,  were  mere  novices,  when  com- 
pared, not  only  with  professional  gamesters,  but  with  soch 
men  and  women  as  may  be  selected  to  form  a  card-party 
from  any  large  promiscuous  assembly. 

The  only  point  in  D'Alembert'b  statement,  about  which 
I  entertain  any  doubts,  relates  to  the  degree  of  intellecta- 
al  exertion  which  he  supposes  to  be  implied  in  the  skill  of 
our  common  card  players.  To  myself,  I  must  own,  the 
whole  seems  to  resolve  into  a  ready  application  of  estab- 
lished rules,  caught  from  imitation  and  practice  ;  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  I  am  disposed  to  ascribe  the  failure  of 
the  mathematician  to  his  misplaced  confidence  in  the  ex- 
ercise of  his  own  extemporaneous  judgment,  in  cases 
where  he  ought  to  be  guided  solely  by  the  approved  re- 
sult of  more  deliberate  calculations. 

Something  of  the  same  sort  may  be  remarked  with 
respect  to  every  other  employment  of  our  fiacultks  in 
which  promptitude  of  decision  is  indispensably  necessary. 
Wherever  this  is  the  case,  a  ready  application  of  rules, 
sanctioned  by  previous  reflection,  or  by  general  experi- 
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encO)  is  far  more  likely  to  ensure  success,  than  those  hasty 
and  dubious  conclusions  which  are  formed  under  the  pres- 
sure of  present  exigencies. 

Nor  are  these  the  only  occasions,  on  which  an  unsea- 
sonable exercise  of  reasoning  and  invention  is  attended 
with  inconvenience.  The  same  effects  may  be  expected 
wherever  the  superiority  of  one  man  above  another  de- 
pends upon  a  quickness  and  facility  derived  from  habitual 
practice.  Whence  is  it  that  the  mathematician  is  com* 
monly  surpassed  in  point  of  rapidity,  as  an  arithmetical 
calculator,  by  the  illiterate  accountant;  but  because  his 
intellectual  activity  is  adverse  to  the  passive  acquisition 
of  a  mechanical  dexterity  ?  It  is  owing  to  a  similar  cause 
that  a  iacility  in  acquiring  languages  is  seldom  combined 
(at  least  after  years  of  maturity)  with  the  higher  gifts  of 
the  mind.  The  extraordinary  promptitude  of  children  in 
this  and  other  respects,  is  no  doubt  owing  principally  to 
the  susceptibility  and  retentiveness  of  memory  at  that  ten- 
der age  ;  but  a  great  deal  also  is,  in  my  opinion,  to  be  as- 
cribed to  the  weakness  of  their  reasoning  powers,  and  to 
their  complete  want  of  reflection.  And  hence  the  im- 
portance of  communicating  to  them  all  those  occompHfA- 
menU  which  are  really  useful,  before  the  nobler  faculties 
of  the  understanding  begin  to  open  to  the  more  interest* 
ing  objects  of  intellectual  curiosity. 


SECTION  FOURTH. 


The  Poet. 

In  entering  on  this  subject  it  is  proper  to  observe,  that 
the  word  Poet  is  not  here  used  in  that  restricted  sense  in 
which  it  is  commonly  employed  ;  but  in  its  original  ac- 
ceptation of  Maker  or  Creator.     In  plainer  language  it  is 

used  to  comprehend  all  those  who  devote  themselves  to 

63' 
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the  culttire  of  the  arts  which  are  addressed  to  the  Imagu- 
ation  ;  and  in  whose  mhids,  it  may  be  presumed,  imagia- 
ation  has  acquired  a  more  than  ordinary  sway  over  the 
'  other  powers  of  the  understanding.  By  using  the  word 
with  such  a  latitude,  we  shall  be  enabled  to  generalize 
those  observations  which  might  otherwise  seem  applica- 
cable  merely  to  the  different  classes  of  versifiers.* 

As  the  chief  delight  of  the  Poet  consists  in  the  exer- 
cise of  his  imagination,  he  can  scarcely  fail  to  acquire  an 
intellectual  character,  very  different  from  what  distin- 
guishes those  who  cultivate  the  abstract  sciences.  These 
last  withdraw  a  man's  thoughts  from  the  world,  and  turn 
them  to  the  necessary  relations  of  his  general  ideas,  or  to 
the  solitary  operations  of  his  own  understanding.  The 
culture  of  imagination  does  not  diminish  our  interest  in 
human  life,  but  is  extremely  apt  to  inspire  the  mind  with 
false  conceptions  of  it.  As  this  faculty  derives  its  chief 
gratification  from  picturing  to  itself  things  more  perfect 
than  what  exist,  it  has  a  tendency  toexah  our  expectations 
above  the  level  of  our  present  condition  ;  and  frequently 
produces  a  youth  of  enthusiastic  hope,  while  it  stores  op 
disappointment  and  disgust  for  our  maturer,  years.  In  gen-^ 
eral,it  is  the  characteristic  of  a  poetical  mind  to  be  sanguine 
in  its  prospects  of  futurity, — a  disposition  certainly  ex- 
tremely useful  when  seconded  by  great  activity  and  indus- 
try, but  which,  when  accompanied  (as  it  is  too  frequently) 
with  indolence,  and  with  an  over-wdening  self-conceit, 
is  the  source  of  numberless  misfortunes. 

A  thoughtlessness  and  improvidence  with  respect  to 
the  future,  and  a  general  imprudence  in  the  conduct  of 
life,  has  been  often  laid  to  the  charge  of  poets.  Horace 
represents  them  as  too  much  engrossed  and  intoxicated 


•  For  this  latitude  in  the  use  of  the  word  Poet,  I  may  plead  the  ex- 
ample of  Bacon  and  D'Alembert,  the  former  of  whom  {De  JSlug.  Sdr 
ent.  Lib.  II.  cap.  I.)  comprehends  under  poetry  all  fkbles  of  fictitious 
histories,  whether  in  prose  or  in  verse ;  while  the  latter  includes  in  it 
painting,  sculpture,  architecture,  music,  and  their  different  diTisioDiu 
' — See  the  Preliminary  Discourse  prefixed  to  the  Eneyelopedie. 
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with  their  favoarite  pursuits  to  think  of  any  thiag  else. 

**  Vatit  ftTann 
**'  Noil  temare  est  lUBuaw,  ▼ermM-amat,  boc«tudeC  uaum; 
'*  Detrimenfa,  fugaa  •enromin,  ioceodia  ridet,'*  &c.  * 

This  carelessness  about  the  goods  of  fortune,is  an  infirm- 
ity very  naturally  resulting  from  their  studies,  and  is  only 
to  be  cured  by  years  and  experience  ;  or  by  a  combina- 
tion  (very  rare  indeed)  of  poetical  genius,  with  a  more 
than  ordinary  share  of  that  homely  endowment  called 
coffitnon  Bense. 

Akenside  has  very  beautifully  touched  upon  the  his- 
tory'of  his  own  mind  in  these  respects  : 

<*  Tlie  Hgured  braaa,  the  choral  sor^. 

"  The  resetted  people's  glad  applause, 

"  llie  listening  Senate,  and  the  laws 

**  Fixed  by  the  counsels  of  Timoleon's  tof^ue* 

^*  Are  scenes  coo  grand  for  fortune's  private  wajs; 

"  And  though  they  shine  in  youth's  ingenuous  Tiew, 

^*  The  sober  gainful  arts  of  modem  days, 

**  To  such  romantic  thoughts  have  bid  a  l<Mng  adieu." 


A  few  exceptions  to  these  observations  may  undoubt- 
edly be  mentioned,  but  they  are  so  very  few,  as  by  their 
singularity  to  confirm  rather  than  weaken  the  general  fact. 
In  proof  of  this,  we  need  only  appeal  to  the  sad  details 
recorded  by  Dr.  Johnson  in  his  Lives  of  the  Poets.  It 
is  difficult  to  guess  who  the  French  poets  were  among 
Boileau's  contemporaries,  to  whom  he  alluded  in  the  fol- 
lowing admirable  verses  : 

**  TravaiUez  poor  la  gloire,  et  qu^un  sordide  gain 

'*  Ne  soit  jamais  I'objet  d*un  illustre  ecrirain. 

"  Je  sais  qu'un  noble  e«prit  peut  sans  honte  cC  sans  crime, 

"  Tirer  de  son  travail  un  tribot  l^itime. 

"  Mais  je  no  puis  loaffrir  ocs  auteurs  renomm^ 

"  Qui,  degotktes  de  gloire,  et  d'aigent  afTam^, 

*'  Mettent  leur  Apollon  aux  gages  d'un  iibraire, 

"  Et  font  d'un  art  divin  un  mettier  niercenaire."t 

From  the  predominance  in  the  poetical  character  of 

*  Epistle  to  Augustus. 

t  Boileau  VArt  Poetique,  Cant.  4. 
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ihe^ower  of  imagination,  (a  faculty  which  is  habitually 
conversant  with  creations  of  its  own,  more  perfect  than 
what  the  world  presents  to  us,)  it  may  be  expected  that 
the  moral  taste  of  the  poet,  as  well  as  that  species  of  taste 
which  has  the  fine  arts  for  its  object,  should  receive  a  de- 
gree of  cultivation  not  to  be  met  with  in  the  common  run 
of  mankind.  Hence  in  poetry  the  natural  and  pleasing 
union  of  those  pictures  which  recal  to  us  the  charms  of 
external  nature,  and  that  moral  painting  which  affects  and 
delights  the  heart.  Hence,  too,  the  origin  of  an  opinion, 
(which  is  not  altogether  without  foundation,  although  it 
has  been  often  pushed  too  far,)  that  there  is  an  insepara- 
rable  connexion  between  a  good  heart  and  a  good  tatte, 
^^  Jamais  homme  nc  fut  poet^,  ou  aima  la  lecture  des  po- 
etes,  qui  n'eut  le  coeur  assis  en  bon  lieu."  The  opinion  is, 
I  think,  just,  if  a  good  heart  is  understood  merely  to  im- 
ply a  delicate  perception  of  moral  good  or  evil  ;  but  if  it 
be  understood  to  imply,  farther,  a  conformity  of  our  Ubet 
to  the  precepts  we  revere,  our  daily  experience  furnishes 
us  with  melancholy  proofs  that  the  maxim  does  not  hold 
without  many  exceptions.  Milton  has  forcibly,  though 
indirectly,  conveyed  this  important  lesson. 


•"  Abash'd  the  devil  stood, 


"  And  felt  how  awful  gcnxlnefls  is,  and  saw 

"  Virtue  in  her  shape  how  lovely  :  saw  and  pined 

'*  His  loss. 

In  scientific  researches,  those  habits  of  the  mind  which 
lay  the  foundation  of  poetical  genius  may,  undoubtedly, 
be  of  occasional  use,  by  suggesting  analogies  as  interesting 
subjects  of  philosophical  examination  ;  which  analogies, 
though  they  often  do  nothing  more  than  furnish  amuse- 
ment to  the  fancy,  may  yet  sometimee  lead  to  important 
discoveries.  The  power  of  invention,  besides,  is  necessa- 
rily connected  with  the  powers  of  fancy  and  imagination ; 
at  least  these  contribute  their  share  largely  in  supplying  the 
materials  on  which  invention  is  to  operate.  It  is  scarcely 
necessary  for  me  to  add,  of  \>irhat  advantage  they  are  to 
the  theorist,  in  supplying  him  with  happy  and  varied  illus- 
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trations  of  his  hypothesis  ;  an  advantage  which,  it  must 
be  owned,  has,  in  the  past  history  of  science,  been  more 
frequently  employed  in  giving  plausibility  to  error,  than 
in  illustrating  and  establishing  truth.  It  is  from  the  8edu<» 
cing  influence  of  these  powers  that  the  principal  charm  of 
Darwin's  Zoanomia  arises  ;  and  hence,  too,  the  strong  ten« 
dency  of  this  and  similar  philosophical  romances  to  mis^ 
lead  young  and  inexperienced  understandings. 

In  this  last  remark  I  have  partly  anticipated  what  I 
have  next  to  mention  with  respect  to  the  influence  of  po- 
etical habits  on  the  intellectual  faculties;  I  mean  their  ten* 
dency,  by  cherishing  a  proneness  to  analogical  combina* 
tion,  to  impair  that  severe  and  discriminating  good  sense 
which  can  alone  guide  us  infallibly  in  the  search  of  truth. 
Not  that  I  would  venture,  with  Mr.  Diafoirus,  to  assume 
as  certain  the  converse  of  this  proposition,  and  to  conclude) 
that,  in  proportion  as  imagination  is  weak,  our  other  fac* 
ulties  must  necessarily  be  strong.  ^^  I  foresee,"  (said  this 
fond  parent)  ^^  from  the  heaviness  of  my  son's  imagina- 
tion, that  he  will  have,  in  time,  an  excellent  judgment."* 
All  that  I  would  be  understood  to  assert*  is,  that  a  more 
than  ordinary  liveliness  and  warmth  of  imagination  will  V 
require,  in  a  greater  degree,  the  discipline  of  logical  pre- 
cepts and  of  philosophical  habits  of  thinking,  to  prevent 
the  possessor  from  losing  his  way  in  his  scientific  resear- 
ches, than  when  this  faculty  does  not  possess  the  same  as- 
cendant in  the  intellectual  frame.  What  Mr.  Locke  has 
observed  with  respect  to  wit,  may,  I  apprehend,  be  ap- 
plied, with  scarcely  any  alteration,  to  the  other  elements 
and  accessories  of  poetical  genius.  ^^  If,  in  having  our 
ideas  in  the  memory  ready  at  hand  consists  quickness  of 
parts,  in  this  of  having  them  unconfused,  and  being  able 


*  MoDsieur,  ce  n'est  pas  parce  que  je  suis  son  p^re,  mais  je  puis  dire 
que  jUi  sujet  d'etre  content  de  lui.  II  n'a  jamais  eu  lUmagination  bi- 
en  vive,  ni  ce  feu  d'esprit  qu'on  remarque  dans  quelques-uns;  mais  c'est 
par  \k  que  j'ai  toujours  bien  augur^  de  sa  judiciare ;  cette  lenteor  i 
comprendre,  cette  pesanteur  d'imaglnation,  est  la  marque  d'un  bon 
jugtment  k  vcnir." — Moliere,  Le  Malade  hnaginaiiire* 


i 
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nicely  to  distinguish  one  thing  from  another,  where  there 
is  but  the  least  difference,  consists,  in  a  great  measure,  the 
exactness  of  judgment  and  clearness  of  reason,  which  is 
to  be  observed  in  one  man  above  another."  '^  And  hence, 
perhaps,"  (continues  Mr.  Locke,)  ^'  may  be  given  sqme 
reason  of  that  common  observation,  that  men  who  haVe  a 
great  deal  of  wit  and  prompt  memories,  have  not  always 
the  clearest  judgment  or  deepest  reason."^ 

As  an  illustration  of  the  tendency  of  analogies  to  mis- 
lead the  judgment,  I  beg  leave  to  quote  a  passage  from  a 
writer  of  distinguished  talents,  whose  fertile  imagination, 
by  occasionally  pressing  into  his  service,  in  support  of  an 
argument,  what  Pope  calls  a  ^'  mob  ofmetaphors^^^  leaves  his 
reader  no  leisure  to  examine  their  justness  ;  and  sometimes 
gives  to  the  visions  of  his  fancy  the  semblance  of  a  more 
than  common  measure  of  science  and  profundity.    In  this 
case,  indeed,  I  am  far  from  supposing  that  the  author  him- 
self is  always  misled  by  his  own  imagination.     I  believe 
that  more  frequently  he  employs  it  as  a  rhetorical  engine 
to  subjugate  the  reason  of  his  readers  ;  and  I  remark  it, 
therefore,  chiefly,  as  an  artifice  against  which  his  readers 
would  do  well  to  be  on  their  guard.     This  very  amusing 
style  of  reasoning  was  first  rendered  fashionable  by  Mr. 
Burke,  and  has  since  been  adopted,  with  equal   powers, 
by  the  writer  to  whom  I  allude.     It  seems,  indeed,  happi- 
ly calculated  for  imposing  on  that  degree  of  attention  with 
which  reviews  are  commonly  read,  and  parliamentary 
speeches  listened  to.     The  passage  which  follows  forms 
part  of  an  argument  in  support  of  the  pleasing  prospects, 
which  opened  to  France  at  the  time  of  the  restoration  of 
the  Bourbons.     It  is  but  justice  to  this  critic  to  premise, 
that  his  liberal  and  benevolent  wishes  for  the  spread  of 
free  institutions  over  the  world,  and  in  particular  for  a 
communication  to  our  continental  neighbours  of  such  po- 
litical blessings  as  we  ourselves  enjoy,  seem  to  have  warm- 
ed and  exalted  his  imagination  to  a  more  than  ordinary 
degree,  at  the  very  interesting  crisis  when  this  passage 
was  composed. 

*  E^ssay  on  the  Human  Understanding,  B.  II.  Chap.  zi.  Sect  t 
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<<  All  the  periocb  in  which  human  society  and  human  in* 
tellect  have  ever  been  known  to  make  great  and  memora- 
ble advances,  have  followed  close  upon  periods  of  general 
agitation  and  dborder.  Men's  minds,  it  would  appear, 
must  be  deeply  and  roughly  stirred  before  they  become 
prolific  of  great  conceptions  or  vigorous  resolves;  and  a 
vast  and  alarming  fermentation  must  pervade  and  agitate 
the  whole  mass  of  society,  to  inform  it  with  that  kindly 
warmth  by  which  alone  the  seeds  of  genius  and  improve- 
ment can  be  expanded.  The  fact  at  all  events,  is  abund- 
antly certain,  and  may  be  accounted  for,  we  conceive^ 
withotU  mystery  mui  without  metaphors. 

"  A  popular  revolution  in  government  or  religion,  or 
any  thing  else  that  gives  rise  to  general  and  long-continued 
contention,  naturally  produces  a  prevailing  disdain  of  au- 
thority and  boldness  of  thinking  in  the  leaders  of  the 
fray,  together  with  a  kindling  of  the  imagination  and  de- 
velopement  of  intellect  in  a  great  multitude  of  persons^ 
who,  in  ordinary  times,  would  have  vegetated  stupidly  on 
the  places  where  fortune  had  fixed  them.  Power  and  dis- 
tinction, and  all  the  higher  prizes  in  the  lottery  of  life,  are 
brought  within  the  reach  of  a  far  larger  proportion  of  the 
community  ;  and  that  vivifying  spirit  of  ambition,  which 
is  the  true  source  of  all  improvement,  instead  of  burning 
at  a  few  detached  points  on  the  summit  of  society,  now 
pervades  every  portion  of  its  frame.  Much  extravagance, 
and,  in  all  probability,  much  guilt  and  misery  result,  in 
the  first  instance,  from  this  sudden  extrication  of  talent 
and  enterprise,  in  places  where  they  can  have  no  legiti- 
mate issue  or  points  of  application.  Bui  the  contending 
elements  at  last  find  their  spheres  and  their  balance.  The 
disorder  ceases,  but  the  activity  remains.  The  multitudes 
that  had  been  raised  into  intellectual  existence  by  danger- 
ous passions  and  crazy  illusions,  do  not  all  relapse  into 
their  original  torpor  when  their  passions  are  allayed  and 
their  illusions  dispelled.  There  is  a  great  permanent  ad- 
dition to  the  power  and  the  enterprise  of  the  community  ; 
and  the  talent  and  the  activity  which  at  first  convulsed 
the  state  by  their  unmeasured  and  misdirected  exertions^^ 
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ultimately  bless  and  adorn  it,  under  a  more  enlightened 
and  less  intemperate  guidance.  If  we  may  estimate  the 
amount  of  this  ultimate  good  by  that  of  the  disorder 
which  preceded  it;  we  cannot  be  too  sanguine  in  our  cal- 
culations of  the  happiness  that  awaits  the  rising  genera- 
tion. The  fermentation,  it  will  readily  be  admitted,  has 
been  long  and  violent  enough  to  extract  all  the  virtue  of 
all  the  ingredients  that  have  been  submitted  to  its  action  ; 
and  enough  of  scum  has  boiled  over,  and  enough  of  pesti- 
lent vapour  has  been  exhaled,  to  afford  a  reasonable  assur- 
ance that  the  residuum  will  be  both  ample  and  pure."* 

Mr.  Locke's  aversion  to  similies  is  well  known,  and 
was  undoubtedly  carried  to  an  extreme.  Tet  there  is 
much  truth  and  good  sense  in  the  following  reflections : 
^'  They  who  in  their  discourse  strike  the  fancy,  and  take 
the  hearer's  conceptions  along  with  them  as  fast  as  their 
words  flow,  are  the  applauded  talkers,  and  go  for  the  on- 
ly men  of  clear  thoughts.  Nothing  contributes  so  much 
to  this  as  nmilies,  whereby  men  think  they  themselves 
understand  better,  because  they  are  the  better  understood. 
But  it  is  one  thing  to  think  right,  and  another  thing  to 
know  the  right  way  to  lay  our  thoughts  before  others  with 
advantage  and  clearness,  be  they  right  or  wrong.  Well 
chosen  similies,  metaphors,  and  allegories,  with  method 
and  order,  do  this  the  best  of  any  thing,  because,  being 
taken  from  objects  already  known,  and  familiar  to  the  un- 
derstanding, they  are  conceived  as  fast  B8_  spoken  ;  and 
the  correspondence  being  concluded,  the  thing  they  are 
brought  to  explain  and  elucidate  is  thought  to  be  under«> 
stood  too.  Thus  fancy  passes  for  knowledge,  and  what  is 
prettily  said  is  mistaken  for  solid." 

Under  the  same  head,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  take 
notice  of  what  I  conceive  to  be  a  vulgar  error  with  res- 
pect to  the  supposed  incompatibility  of  a  lively  imagina- 
tion and  a  retentive  memory.  In  point  of  fact,  I  appre- 
hend it  will  be  found,  that  of  all  the  various  auxiliaries 
to  memory,  imagination  is  the  most  powerful  ;  and  tiUi, 
for  the  same  reason  that  renders  objects  of  sight  so  effica- 
•  Edinburgh  Review,  No,  XLV.  pp.  a,  S. 
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cious  in -recalling  to  us  all  the  ideas  or  occurrences  with 
which  they  have  been  accidentally  associated.  It  is  the 
power  of  imagination  or  of  conception  (for,  in  our  pres- 
ent argument,  these  words  may  be  used  as  synonymous,) 
which  enables  us  to  place  before  the  mind^s  eye  the  great 
outlines  of  any  interesting  scene  which  we  have  witnessed, 
and  thereby  furnishes  to  our  powers  of  recoilection  a  nai- 
vral  adminickj  precisely  analogous  to  the  topical  memory 
of  the  ancient  rhetoricians.  I  do  not,  at  the  same  time, 
deny  that  there  is  some  foundation  for  the  remark  so  hap- 
pily expressed  in  Pope's  noted  distich, 

"  Where  beams  of  warm  imagination  plaj, 
<•  The  memory's  soft  Bgures  melt  away. 

The  fact  I  apprehend  to  be  this,  that  the  colourings 
and  finishing  of  Imagination  are  apt  to  blend  themselves 
with  the  recollection  of  realities ;  and  often  impose  on  the 
observer  himself,  as  well  as  on  those  to  whom  he  commu- 
nicates his  information.  This,  unquestionably,  is  unfa- 
vourable to  correctness  of  memory  ;  and  accordingly  it  is 
in  the  accuracy  of  their  minute  details,  that  men  of  warm 
Imaginations  are  chiefly  to  be  distrusted.  In  point  of  com' 
prehemioeness  or  grasp  of  memory  they  may  be  expected 
to  excel  ; — and,  as  far  as  I  can  judge  from  my  own  obser- 
vations, they  generally  do  so  in  a  remarkable  degree. 
Nor  is  this  sort  of  memory,  with  all  its  defects,  of  incon- 
siderable value  to  a  man  of  letters ;  inasmuch  as  the  out- 
line he  possesses,  (general  and  imperfect  as  it  may  be,)  puts 
it  always  in  his  power,  where  his  knowledge  has  been  de- 
rived from  books,  to  revive  and  correct  the  fading  im- 
pressions by  recurring  to  the  original  authorities.  Among 
my  own  acquaintance,  those,  whose  writings  display  the 
most  extensive  and  various  knowledge,  have  been  not  more 
remarkable  for  capaciousness  of  memory,  than  for  liveli- 
ness and  warmth  of  Imagination. 

Bayle  observes  of  Plutarch,  that  he  seems  to  have 
trusted  to  his  memory  too  much  ;  and  that  his  memory 
was  rather  comprehetiswe  than  faithful.  How  far  this  criti- 
cism is  just,  I  do  not  pretend  to  say,  but  the  distinction  be- 
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tween  these  two  kinds  of  memory  does  honour  tp  Bayle^ 
as  an  observer  of  the  varieties  of  intellectual  characto*. 

I  have  observed,  iu  the  First  Volume  of  this  Work, 
that  ^^  the  perfection  of  philosophical  language,  consider- 
ed either  as  an  instrument  of  thought,  or  as  a  medium  of 
communication  with  others,  consists  in  the  use  of  ezpret- 
sions,  wliich,  from  their  generality,  have  no  teodeacj 
to  awaken  the  powers  of  conception  and  imagint- 
tion  ;  or,  in  other  words,  it  consists  in  its  approaching,  as 
nearly  as  possible,  in  its  nature>  to  the  language  of  Alge- 
bra.'' ^^  How  different  from  this,"  (I  have  said  upoa 
another  occasion,)  ^^  is  the  aim  of  poetry  t  Sometima 
to  subdue  reason  herself  by  her  syren  song  ;  and  in  all  her 
higher  efforts,  to  revert  fo  the  first  impressions,  and  to 
the  first  language  of  Nature  ;  clothing  every  idea  with  i 
sensible  image,  and  keeping  the  fiincy  forever  on  the 
wing." 

If  there  be  any  truth  in  these  observations,  the  habits 
of  thinking  of  the  poet  must  be  peculiarly  advene  Uy 
metaphysical  pursuits :  And  yet  some  remarkable  exam- 
ples, (it  may  be  objected,)  may  be  quoted  in  direct  oppcK 
sition  to  the  universality  of  this  conclusion.  To  speak 
only  of  our  own  times,  an  appeal  may  be  made  to  the 
names  of  Darwin,  of  Beattie,  and,  above  all,  to  that  of 
my  late  aimiable,  and  most  ingenious  and  accomplished 
friend,  Dr.  Brown.  To  this  objection,  it  must  suffice  it 
present  to  reply  that  there  is  no  rule  so  general*  as  to  admit 
of  no  exceptions  ; — and  that,  in  my  opinion,  even  Dr. 
Brown  would  have  been  a  still  better  metaphysician  if  he 
had  not  been  a  poet ;  and  a  still  better  poet,  if  he  had  not 
been  a  metaphysician. 

Of  Dr.  Darwin's  metaphysical  merits,  I  huve,  on  oth- 
er occasions,  spoken  at  sufficient  length.  And  of  those  of 
Dr.  Beattie,  (whom  I  would  no  more  think  of  comparing 
'with  Dr.  Brown  as  a  metaphysician,  than  I  would  presume 
to  compare  Dr.  Brown  as  a  poet,  with  the  author  of  the 
Minstrel,)  1  have  said  enough,  in  the  third  section  of  m]r 
Second  Volume,  to  convey  an  idea  of  the  estimate  which 
I  have  formed.     In  one  particular  alone,  Dr.  Beattie  msy 
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justly  claim  the  advantage  ; — that  he  was  never  misled  in 
adopting  his  opinions  by  the  love  of  singularity  ;  and 
that,  upon  all  the  abstruser  and  more  important  questions 
of  metaphysics,  he  wisely  suffered  himself  to  be  guided 
by  the  opinions  of  his  friends  Reid  and  Campbell ;  nei- 
ther of  whom  he  probably  considered  as  possessing  tal- 
ents equal  to  his  own,  but  to  whose  judgment  he  thouglii 
a  certain  degree  of  deference  due,  from  the  greater  delib- 
eration, with  which  they  had  revolved  in  their  minds  the 
flubjects  of  their  common  study.  His  metaphysical  spec- 
ulations, however,  cannot  fairly  be  regarded  (and  far  less 
those  of  Dr.  Darwin)  as  invalidating  the  force  of  the  pre- 
ceding observations. 

Considered  in  its  moral  effects  on  the  mind,  one  of  the 
most  unfortunate  consequences  to  be  apprehended  from 
the  cultivation  of  a  poetical  talent,is  its  tendency,  by  cher^- 
ishing  a  puerile  and  irritable  vanity,  to  weaken  the  force 
and  to  impair  the  independence  of  the  character.  Who- 
ever limits  his  exertions  to  the  gratification  of  ethers, 
whether  by  personal  exhibition,  as  in  tlie  case  of  the  actor 
and  of  the  mimic,  or  by  those  Junds  of  literary  composi- 
tion which  are  calculated  for  no  end  but  to  please  or  to 
entertain,  renders  himself,  in  some  measure,  dependent  on 
their  caprices  and  humours.  The  diversity  among  men, 
in  their  judgments  concerning  the  objects  of  taste,  is  in- 
jcomparatively  greater  than  in  their  speculative  conclu- 
sions ;  and  accordingly,  a  mathematician  will  publish  to 
the  world  a  geometrical  demonstration,  or  a  philosopher, 
a  process  of  abstract  reasoning,  with  a  confidence  very 
different  from  what  a  poet  would  feel,  in  communicating 
one  of  his  productions  even  to  an  intimate  friend.  In  all 
the  other  departments  of  literature,  besides,  to  please  is 
only  a  secondary  object.  It  is  the  primary  one  of  poetry. 
Hence,  that  timidity  of  temper,  that  restless  and  unmanly 
desire  of  praise,  and  that  dependence  on  the  capricious 
applause  of  the  multitude,  which  so  often  detract  from 
the  personal  dignity  of  those  whose  productions  do  hon- 
our to  human  genius. — (Remainder  of  this  section  omitted.) 
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From  the  greater  delicacy  of  their  frame,  and  from 
the  numerous  ailments  connected  with  their  sexiud  tem- 
perament, combined  with  their  constant  familiarity  with 
distresses  which  are  not  their  own,  the  sympathy  of  wo- 
men with  the  sufferings  of  others  is  much  more  lively, 
and  their  promptitude  to  administer  relief,  wherever  it  is 
possible,  is  much  more  eager  than  in  the  generality  of 
men.  To  the  truth  of  this  remark,  every  day's  experi- 
ence bears  witness ;  and  from  the  testimony  of  travellers, 
it  appears,  that  the  observation  extends  to  women  in  all 
the  different  stages  of  society.  The  strong  testimony  of 
Ledyard  (the  celebrated  pedestrian  traveller)  on  this  point, 
may  be  regarded  as  perfectly  decisive. 

In  consequence  of  the  greater  nervous  irritability  of 
women,  their  muscular  sjrstem  seems  to  possess  a  greater 
degree  of  that  mobility  by  which  the  principle  of  sympa- 
thetic imitation  operates.  Hence  their  proneness  to  hys- 
teric affections,  and  to  that  species  of  religious  enthusiasm 
which  is  propagated  by  contagion.  Hence  also  their  ten- 
dency to  mimicry,  and  the  niceness  of  their  tact  with  res- 
pect to  the  more  delicate  features  of  character.  To  this 
nice  tact  that  peculiar  quickness  and  facility  of  association 
which  I  have  on  a  former  occasion  ascribed  to  them,  can- 
not fail  to  contribute  powerfully. 

In  the  present  state  of  the  civilized  world,  the  scientific 
or  the  professional  pursuits  of  young  men,  establish  very 
early  in  their  understandings  the  influence  of  the  stricter 
and  more  philosophical  principles  of  association  ;  while 
the  minds  of  young  women,  like  those  of  well  educated 
mm  of  independent  fortune,  are  left  much  more  open  to 
the  effects  of  casual  impressions,  and  of  such  associations 
as  regulate  the  train  of  thought  in  a  mind  which  has  no 
particular  object  in  view. 

To  these  early  habits  I  think  it  is  owing,  that,  in  gen- 
eral, women  are  inferior  to  well  educated  men  in  a  power 
of  steady  and  concentrated  attention  ;  or  in  what  Newton 
called  a  capacity  for  patient  thought.  An  additional  dis- 
qualification for  abstruse  researches  arises  from  their  in- 
aptitude to  employ  skilfully  language  as  an  instrument  of 
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thought ;  an  art  to  which  the  scientific  studies  of  yOong 
men  must  necessarily  train  them  in  a  greater  or  less  de- 
gree. Will  it  be  thought  a  fanciful  idea  if  I  farther  sug- 
gest, that  in  this  part  of  the  world,  the  grammatical  edu- 
cation which  boys  receive  while  learning  Latin,  by  teach- 
ing them  experimentally  the  aid  which  the  memory  de- 
rives from  general  rules,  prepares  them  for  acquiring  hab- 
its of  generalization  when  they  afterwardli  enter  on  their 
philosophical  studies  ?  To  this  I  am  disposed  to  ascribe, 
in  a  great  measure,  the  little  curiosity  which  girls  com* 
monly  discover  about  the  causes  of  physical  phenomena ; 
for  what  is  vulgarly  called  a  knowledge  of  causes  (as  I 
have  frequently  remarked  in  these  volumes)  is  nothing 
else  than  a  knowledge  of  general  rules.  Many  splendid 
exceptions,  however,  occur  to  these  remarks  ;  insomuch 
that  it  is  impossible  to  name  a  branch  of  knowledge  in 
which  there  have  not  been  female  authors  of  the  first  em- 
inence. But  that  these  examples  are  comparatively  rare, 
may  be  inferred  from  this,  that  good  sense  and  good  taste 
invariably  dispose  women  who  have  made  extraordinary 
attainments  in  any  of  the  abstract  sciences,  to  draw  a  veil 
over  them  to  common  observers,  as  not  according  well 
with  the  more  appropriate  accomplishments  of  their  sex. 

A  taste  for  the  Philosophy  of  Mind  is  more  peculiarly 
rare  among  women  ;  it  is  even  rarer  than  a  taste  for  pure 
mathematics.  Nor  is  this  wonderful ;  for  as  their  early 
habits  invite  their  attention  constantly  to  sensible  objects, 
their  minds  become  singularly  alive  to  things  external,  and 
of  consequence  more  liable  to  those  habits  of  inattention 
to  the  phenomena  of  the  internal  world,  which,  while 
they  damp  their  curiosity  with  respect  to  these  phenome- 
na, prevent  the  cultivation  of  that  power  of  reJIecHonj 
without  which  it  is  impossible  to  study  them  with  suc- 
cess. All  this  must  render  that  influence  of  casual  asso- 
ciations upon  their  judgment,  which  was  already  remark- 
ed,  an  evil  (so  far  as  it  is  an  evil)  not  likely  to  be  reme- 
died, excepting  by  some  extraordinary  concurrence  of 
circumstances. 

To  the  influence,  however,  of  these  casual  associations 
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upon  their  ordinary  train  of  thought,  may  be  ascribed  the 
superiority  of  the  fair  sex  in  their  powers  of  conversation, 
in  epistolary  writing,  and  in  those  unstudied  graces  which 
distinguish  the  style  of  their  compositions  from  that  of 
the  retired  student.  Madame  de  S^vign^,  when  she  wrote 
the  following  sentence,  had  a  clear  perception  of  the  cir- 
cumstances, to  which  she  was  indebted  for  the  singular 
ease  and  felicity  of  her  transitions.  ^^  II  faut  un  peu  en- 
tre  bons  amis  laisser  trotter  les  plumes  comme  elles  veu- 
lent,  la  mienne  a  toujours  la  bride  sur  le  cou." 

But  it  is  not  to  this  cause  alone  that  Madame  de  Se- 
vign6  owes  the  pre-eminent  rank  which  she  occupies,  in 
the  judgment  of  her  own  countrymen,  among  their  epis- 
tolary writers.  Much  must  be  ascribed  also  to  another 
talent,  strikingly  characteristic  of  her  sex  and  of  her 
courtly  habits,  the  nice  and  unerring  discrimination  with 
which  she  scatters  over  her  style  so  lavishly,  and,  to  all 
appearance,  so  negligently,  those  idiomatlcal  phrases  which 
are  peculiar  to  the  French  tongue  ;  without  ever  lighting 
on  any  of  those  modes  of  speaking  which  have  been  con- 
taminated by  the  lips  of  the  vulgar.  Of  the  horror,  with 
which  the  somewhat  morbid  sensitiveness  of  her  taste  re- 
garded all  common  and  proverbial  expressions,  no  de- 
scription can  convey  so  perfect  an  idea  as  an  anecdote 
told  with  singular  liveliness  by  herself.  *^  Un  President 
m'est  venu  voir,  avec  qui  j'ai  une  affaire  que  je  vais  es- 
sayer  dc  finir,  pour  avancer  mon  retour  autant  que  je  le 
puis.  Ce  President  avoit  avec  lui  un  fils  de  sa  femme, 
qui  a  vingt  ans,  ct  que  je  trouvai,  sans  exception,  de  la 
plus  agreable  et  de  la  plus  jolie  figure  que  j'aie  jamais  vue. 
J^allais  dirc^  que  je  Pavois  vu  ^  cinq  ou  six  ans,  et  que 
j'admirais,  comme  M.  de  Montbason,  qu'on  putcroitre  en 
si  peu  de  tems.  Sur  cela  il  sort  une  voix  terrible  de  ce 
joli  visage,  qui  nous  plante  au  nez,  d'un  air  ridicule,  que 
mawaise  herbe  croit  toujours ;  voiR  qui  fut  fait,  je  lui  trou- 
vai des  cornes.  S'il  m'cut  donne  un  coup  de  massue  sur 
la  tete,  il  ne  m'auroit  pas  plus  affligec.  Jc  jurai  de  ne  me 
plusfieraux  physionomies." 

The  foregoing  passage,  with  which  it  is  impossible  not 
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to  be  amused,  in  a  letter  from  a  lady  bred  at  the  Court  of 
Louis  XIV,  would  in  this  country  have  appeared  too  ex- 
travagant for  the  pen  even  of  Horace  Walpole. 

The  characteristical  taste  of  Madame  dc  Sivigne  (ex- 
quisite undoubtedly  of  its  own  kind)  was  chiefly  that  sort 
of  convetUumal  taste  on  which  I  have,  on  other  occasions, 
offered  various  remarks.  It  is  that  sort  of  taste,  founded 
on  a  facility  of  association,  which  the  other  sex  seem  to 
me  to  have  a  peculiar  aptitude  to  acquire  ;  and  which,  if 
I  am  not  deceived,  is  exemplified  still  more  strongly  in 
French  than  in  English  ladies.From  this,too,maybe  traced, 
as  I  have  elsewhere  observed,some  of  the  most  remarkable 
features,  both  of  their  intellectual  and  moral  character.  I 
have  mentioned  particularly  the  facility  with  which  they 
contract  and  lose  habits,  and  accommodate  their  minds  to 
new  situations ;  to  which  I  have  added  their  proneness  to 
that  species  of  superstition,  which  is  founded  on  accidea- 
tal  combinations  of  circumstances.  I  might  also  have 
added  the  ease  and  perfection  with  which  they  acquire 
foreign  languages  by  the  ear.  I  recollect  to  have  heard  a 
French  gentleman  (a  person  eminently  skilled  in  his  own 
language)  remark,  that  he  had  never  met  with  an  Eng- 
lishman who  spoke  French  with  more  purity  and  correct- 
ness than  the  late  Mr.  Fox  ;  but  that  he  knew  several 
English  ladies  who  spoke  it  better. 

In  consequence  of  these  distinguishing  peculiarities  of 
the  female  mind,  we  may  remark,  that  women  in  general 
possess  a  greater  docility  or  aptitude  to  learn  than  men  ;  a 
docility  much  aided  by  that  easy  faith  in  the  infallibility 
of  their  instructers,  which  they  are  led  to  repose  by  the 
deference  they  are  early  taught  to  pay  to  superior  know- 
ledge, and  which  it  must  be  owned,  too  often  serves  to 
mislead  their  confidence.  To  this  easy  faith,  however, 
they  are  not  a  little  indebted  for  that  apparent  quickness, 
by  which  they  arc  so  much  distinguished,  not  only  in  ac- 
quiring languages,  but  all  the  common  branches  of  educa- 
tion. 
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